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All who arc intcrtswd in the progress of Sind, and in the wcil- 
g of its friendly population of some 3^ million soulsj of 
m the greater number are agriculturists, must watch with 
pathy, not unmixed with anxiety, the changes which are im- 
ent in its constitution and administration. I gladly accepted 
invitation to read this paper, not as a politician, but as an 
gation engineer, who had the privilege of designing the 
p^sent Barrage and Canal Scheme, and of constructing depart- 
Bjtnlally, with the aid of a splendid staff, the Barrage itself, 

various proposals and suggestioDS for changes In the ad^ 

I ministration of Sind, and how such changes might a^cct the 
I ^tage scheme and thereby the future of Sind, wtll be indi- 
cavd. Hie importance of this scheme is shown in the following 
ct from the report of the Sind Commission, 193^' presided 
by Mr. A, F. L. Brayne, i.c.s. ■ 5 1 * Z 

** It IS certain Sind cationt stand SKurity for the Barrage ddst, and 
that 'it Is from die Barrage itself that the security must be sought. Tiber 
ige h indeed the hcan of Sind, providing the tneaas of reoewed life 
he Province^ the prosperity and the ultiniatE Bmneial indcpctideiicc 
fhkh Liiist be derived from thk source A great future undoubtedly 
fore Sind^ but that futurCi and the security of the debt* drpeud upon 
reservadoti of the Barrage and its conntcicd canal system intact^ aiul 
the maiotenaDce of the highest standards of nSideocy in the distnbu- 
ri^of water^ the iwscsjuierit and callecdott of revenue, the encmiragtrocnt 
of^hivsdoo, and the Irppruvement of agricukuraL tocthods/’ « , . Tbe 
oo^deradans )u5t mentioned wltl doubdess be takea ioio accoum in any 
fut^c developcnenti/* 

^ithin the limits of this paper it is only possible to give briefly 
the genesis of the scheme and its progress to date, and to show 
the future aspects of the position, which appear of outstanding 

* Reud to the Ea5.t India Awdadoti on October 24^ but figures hav^ been 
CK|^£tcd to Qccetnbcr* 1934. ^ 
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importance. Technical and hnanctal details of the scheme am 
of the administrative changes proposed can be studied in thl 
report of the Sind Administration Committee, 193.1, presided ovci 
by Mr. H- Dow, i.e.s., and in other reports referreu tin thereinJ 

The vital imj)Ortance of irrigation to the prosperity and to the] 
very life of Sind is obvious when it is remembered that the rain¬ 
fall in this arid country averages only about 5^ inches per 
annum, and even this small total is usually concentrated in a few 
heavy downpours at long and irregular intervals, Rainfall is, 
therefore, almost negligible as a means of cultivation in Sind, 
This is clearly shown by years such as 1915, when the rainfall 
was lower than usual. In that year 99 per cent, of the crops 
grown were raised on irrigation. 

The Incus Water Suvfuy 

When the River Indus enters the northern boundary of Sind, 
after basing flowed about 1,300 miles from the Himalayas, 
through Kashmir and the Punjab, it has already received the con¬ 
tributions ^>f all its tributaries. Thereafter it winds a tortuous 
course about 400 miles long right through the length of Sind, 
until it reaches the Arabian Sea to the south of Karachi, 

Ehiring the hotter months of the year, roughly from June to 
September, the melting of the snows in the Himalayan Range, 
and the heavy rainfall which occurs during the same period in 
the submontane plains of the Punjab, supply immense volumes 
of water to the Indus and its tributanes, which rise during those 
months to a high level. This is known as the &bl{ukm or inunda^ 
tion season. The river usually rises slowly during April, Mayf 
and June, and more rapidly in July, until the peak of the floodjf 
which is usually reached about the first week in August. Thcrc^- 
aftcr the river generally falls slowly, until by mid-September it 
has dropped to about the same level as mid-June, For tbc re¬ 
maining months of the year it carries a mere fraction of its flood 
volume, and this at such a low level that it is useless for irrigation. 


The Growth of Irrigation 
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' Jng canals from the river bank to carry these flood waters to 
«ctr lower lying ]ajids< Such canals only flowed during two or 
three months while the river remained at a high level. 

The British Administration at once realized the value of this 
irrigation, and ever since the conquest has steadily improved and 
extended the original canals, and has made many new systems 
j . of inundation ^nals. These works made possible great exten- 
,' sion of cultivation throughout Sind, so that by the year 
j before the Barrage Scheme came into operation, they produced 
^ acres of crops. Owing to the vagaries of the river 

I channel, and to the fact that the duration and height of the Hoods 

b could nor be foretold or regulated, the maintenance of these 
inundation canals often presented considerable dlMculty. 

Apart from the resulting uncertainty of the cultivator as to 
whether he would obtain sufficient water at the time he needed 
it to raise his crops, all these inundation systems of irrigation had 
' the serious defect that even in a favour able season the cultivator 
I had to concentrate his crop raising into a short hot-weather season * 
of three or four months. Moreover, the supply was not of suffi¬ 
cient duration to enable the best results to be obtained with the 
valuable cotton crop or to permit of the most remunerative 
varieties being grown at all, fn some eases a small supply of 
! water could be had from canals or wells in the other months, but 
this had to be lifted on to the land for growing winter crops, 

I Thus, in r 93 *' 3 ^» out of the 3,060,000 acres of crops grown during 
the year, only 631,000 acres were winter (nrii) crops. Hence 
for many months in the year the cultivator was completely idle. 
This enforced idleness and general uncertainty of tlie water supply 
tended to result in poor cultivation, laziness, and crime. 

Early Improvemejtts 

i. *rhcse facts and deductions were observed by some of the 
earliest British engineers and administrators w'ho sought for 
remedies. In 1&46 Col. Walter Scott, Superintendent of the 
Canal and Forest Department in Sind, when reporting on the 
^ canals pointed out that in most countries where canals were fed 
from streams, the level of the streams was regulated by dams. 
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He said that the only site in Sind where a suitable rock foundation 
for a drtm existed was at Sukkur, but he considered that a dam 
here would cause a diversion of the river and was quite impractic- 
able« He therefore confined his proposals to improving the exist- 
ing canals. 

His successor^ Lieut, (afterwards General) Fife^ x.a., in 1855 
submitted an outline for a most comprehensive system of canals 
to command the whole cultivable area of Sind, it involved 
making four great canals on the {eft bank and two on the right 
bank. His scheme showed a wonderful breadth of ^asion and 
foresight. To the present day it has not been carried to the full 
limits of productive development. His proposed canals were to 
be made in such a manner as to enable them to draw water from 
the river even when at its lowest Icvek and to deliver their supply 
by flowing on to the land both winter and summer. He had no 
levels or surveys of the country from which to design his canals, 
or he would have found that the winter water could not be given 
• without regulating the level of the river. He appears to have 
accepted his predecessor's dictum that a dam was not feasiblCi as 
he nowhere considers this possibihty. Had he been able to 
develop his scheme he would doubtless have found the difficult)' 
and proposed means to overcome it. 

The Eastern Nara Scheme 

The only pan of Fife’s proposals which he was allowed to carry 
out was the cutting of a large supply channel from the left bank 
of the Indus at Rohri (opposite Sukkur) to feed the old Hood 
channel of the Eastern Nara river, and through it to supply irriga¬ 
tion to the Thar Parker district south of the Khairpur State. 
Since 1839 this channel has worked satisfactorily in the l^harif 
season, but in the low-water season has never been reliable, owing 
to its mouth being masked in some years by sandbanks as the 
river falls. Fife liad foreseen the possibility of this difficulty, but 
believed that at the peculiarly favourable location at the mouth 
of the supply channel the trouble would not occur. 

Various improvements were made to the Eastern Nara system 
during the past 70 years. The supply channel was deepened in 
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1885 by 2 j 4 feet and again in 1894 by 334 f«t in order to 
improve the winter supply, though this often fails to 3 mere 
fraction of the designed supply. Three canals intended to give 
perennial supply were cut from the system. 

The Mithrao Canal was commenced in 1857 and completed in 
1879, with a weir across the Eastern Nara to regulate the level 
for its supply. The Thar C^al with another weir was completed 
in 1867, and the Jamrao Canal with a third weir was opened in 
1899. Although all these canals can be ensured of their retjuired 
water levels at all seasons by means of the weirs at their heads, 
none of them were really successful owing to the very defective 
winter supply to their parent stream, the Eastern Nara, as 
plained above. 

Unti! the completion of the Lloyd Barrage in 1932 these 
eastern canals were the only ones in Sind on which true peren¬ 
nial irrigation had been attempted — that is to say, a guaranteed 
water supply at the required flow level. It was largely owing 
to the failure of the guaranteed supply on these canals that so • 
many doubts were felt about the prospects of success for the Bar¬ 
rage Scheme. 

Nevertheless, the Eastern Nara scheme increased cultivation in 
its area to about half a miUion acres per annum. 

Throughout this period many improvements to existing canals 
and many new inundation canals were completed, some of the 
latter being very large works. After 1903 only minor extensions 
were carried out pending a decision about the Barrage Scheme. 
These improvements and extensions resulted in a great increase 
of cultivation throughout Sind, so that in a favourable year as 
much as 3,750,000 acres of crops were raised, though ^ut 80 
per cent, of these were summer crops grown during three months’ 
irrigation. During this long period, Fife^s proposals for peren¬ 
nial canals were discussed at long intervals with very conflicting 
opinions. 

The Baerage Pkopdsal 

But in 1903 the Indian Irrigation Commission recommended 
that a scheme should be investigated, on the lines of Fife's pro¬ 
posals for perennial canals on both banks of the river, but with 
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the important v^ktion that th^ir supplies should be protected 
by a V¥cir or barraige at their heads near Sukkur. This barrage 
was to regulate the level of tbc InduSi and to keep the heads of 
the canals dear of sandbanks, thus ensuring a regular supply of 
water at the required level for irrigation^ 

In 1903-4 Dr. SununerSj, then Superintendent Engineer Indus 
Left Bankf asked and received permission to prepare a project for 
a perennial canal from Rohri to Hyderabad, This was one of 
Fife s proposals. In 1907 the Bombay Government issued orders 
for the preparation of projects for a barrage at Sukkur, and for 
high-level perennial canals to be fed by it on both banks of the 
river, of which one was the Rohri Hyderabad Canal. 

In July, 1910, projects for the barrage with the Rohri Canal 
and improvements to the Eastern Nara sj'siem were submitted to 
the Bombay Government. A prepared project for the Right Bank 
Canal was considered unsuitable and was not submitted for sanc¬ 
tion, but it was suggested that a revised project could be carried 
, out bter. In September, 1910, Dr, Summers submitted an alter- 
native project for the Rohri Canal to be made before the barrage^ 
In December, [910, the Government of Bombay submitted to 
the Government pf India all the above projects, but recommended 
for sanction that the Barrage and Rohri Canal should be carried 
out first, to be followed by revised projects for the Right Bank 
and Eastern Nara areas. 

In October, 1912, the Government of India submitted the 
whole scheme to the Secretary of State for India, who appointed 
a committee of engineers to report on it This committee re¬ 
ported in December, 1913, that the scheme was unnecessary as a 
protective work, was premature and unproductive^ and chat an 
alternative site for a barrage to be founded on sand should be 
invcsrigaied. They considered that Dr. Summers' proposal to 
make the Rohri Canal without a barrage involved too much risk* 
They recommended that a complete scheme be prepared and kept 
in readiness in case the Punjab withdrawals of water adversely 
affected the existing canals in Sind. The Secretary of State recom¬ 
mended these suggesrions to the Bombay Government^ and did 
not sanction the scheme submitted. 
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The Present Scheme is Evolved 
There was a danger that this committee’s view that the Barrage 
and perennial canal scheme was only needed, if at all, as a pro¬ 
tective scheme might have been accepted by the Bombay Govern- 
f ment and Sind allowed to remain without further development. 

I It was largely due to the persistent advocacy of perennial irriga- 
[ non by the late Mr. Henry Beale, u.i.c.e.. Chief Engineer, and 
I to the powerful and consistent arguments in its favour by Mr. 

' (now Sir) Henry Lawrence, both as Commissioner in Sind from 
i 1916 to 1919 and afterwards as member of the Bombay Govem- 
' ment, as well as to the enthusiasm of Dr. Siunmcrs for the Rohri 
Canal, that the whole scheme was kept before the attention of 
Government from 1912 to 1915 and that the present scheme was 
prepared and sanctioned later. 

In September, 1915, Lord WilUngdon’s Government asked the 
' permission of the Government of India to prepare a revised 
I scheme for a barrage and perennial canals on both banks of the^ 

I river. In anticipation of their approval 1 was placed on special 

duty In October, 1915, to revise the Barrage project only. But 
in May, 1916, I submitted to Government an outline for a 
^ comprehensive project to include the Barrage, with four percn- 
nial canals on the left bank and with two perennial canals and 
r one large l^harif canal (for rice) on the right bank. Between 

} May, 1916, and December, 1917, no further progress was made 

I with the project, 

I In January, 191S, a senior collector, Mr. C. M- Baker, t.c.s., 

) and an executive engineer, Mr. W. C. M. Lane, were placed on 
special duty to make a soil and revenue survey of the areas to be 
served. Also in January, 1918, on my return from Mesopotamia, 
instructions were given me to proceed with the detailed design of 
Barrage and Canals. The Inspector-General of Irrigation in 
India, Sir Thomas Ward, kept close watch on the work and gave 
L invaluable guidance, 

I Lord Lloyd, our distinguisired Chairman, throughout the five 
I years of his Governorship of Bombay, took an unflagging interest 
I in the progress of tlie project, and Imbued and encouraged all 
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concerned with his own untiring energy and keenness. To 
satisfy his lordship is no easy task, but those who succeed never 
lack his generous support and recognition. Messrs. Baker and 
X^c’s ** Soil and Revenue Report ” was submitted in March, 1919, 
and I submitted the complete project for the Barrage and Canal 
scheme in July, 1920, through the Commissioner in &rtd. As the 
general principles and most details of the scheme luid been dis^ 
cussed by the local officers and by the Governments of Bombay 
and India during its preparation, all authorities concerned were 
able to deal with it c^pedidously and to recommend in The 
Government of India, in December, 1920, submitted the scheme 
to the Secretary of State, who Ui August, 1921, conveyed his sane- 
tion to the technical and administrative aspects and to the esti¬ 
mates for works. 

Owing to the rapid rise in cost of borrowing money at this 
period it was necessary to revise the financial forecast and to pro¬ 
vide increased income for the completed scheme, and this was 
achieved largely by arranging to sell Government-owned lands 
which would ohtain irrigation from the scheme. These revised 
financial estimates, together w'ith the whole project, were sub¬ 
mitted to a special session of the Bombay Legislative Council in 
June, 1923. The project vfas approved by the Council with only 
one dissentient, and funds for commencing construction were 
voted unanimously. 

CbNSTRlTCnON Wokt 

In July, 1923, the "Sukkur Barrage and Canals Construction ” 
was opened with Mr. (now Sir) Charlton Harrison as Chief 
Engineer, and I was appointed Superintending Engineer, Sukkur 
Barrage Circle, to construct the Barrage and its protective works 
and the head works of all the canal systems. During the next 
few months other Circles were formed to construct the various 
canal systems. Work was commenced at once on the Barrage, and 
on the canals during the ensuing cold weather. One of the last 
public functions performed by Lord Lloyd before he hantled over 
the reins of office to Sir Leslie Wilson was to visit Sukkur and lay 
the inauguration stone of the Barrage, which now forms part of 
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I the structure. “ At the rajuest of the grateful people of Sind,” as 

I recorded on the stone* the Barrage bears his lordship’s name and 
forms an impressive monument to hJs great work for the better¬ 
ment of Sind. 

[ Under the able and energetic control of Sir Charlton Hamson 
' all parts of the scheme advanced steadily to completion. By 
' December, 1931, the Barrage and its protective works and the head 
i| works of all the canals at Sukkur had been completed at a cost 
of Rs. ^^0 lakhs (j£j^,q5o,ooo) against the sanctioned cstiraatc of 
Rs, 595 lakhs <X4r46orOOo), showing a saving of jf410,000 on the 
/ original estimate sanctioned in 19^3' *1^® saving must be 
added the realizations from the sale of plant and buildings after 
December, 193which may amount to another Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 
lakhs. By the same date, when the Barrage was ready, the greater 
part of all the canal systems had been completed and were ready 
to receive and to supply water for irrigation. About 93 per cent- 
of the total excavation to be done in the finished canals had been 
completed by December, 1931, and they were ready for opening, , 
The remaining work was practically completed by September, 

1933- 

It is difficijlt to realize the magnitude of these canal works, but 
the following figures may give some idea of the immensity of the 
task which had been performed. The total length of the canals, 
including the main canals, their branches, distributaries, minors 
and escapes is 6,816 miles, involving the excavation of about 6,100 
millions of cubic feet of soil, besides the building of nearly 2,000 
bridges, regulators, escapes and other masonry works. About 55 
\ per cent, of the excavation was done by machinery and the re¬ 
mainder by hand labour. Three of the main canals are each 
much wider than the Suez Canal and each carry continuously 
about the same volume of water as the River Thames in high 
Hood. When the Indus is at its lowest level the canals utilize 
almost all the water in the river. 

TiSE Opening of the Baehace and Canam 
On fanuary 13, *932, His Excellency the Viceroy, Earl Willing- 
don, declared the Barrage open, and pressed buttons which opened 
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the caiul sluices and first admitted water to the new canak The 
Barrage and its canals have been in constant operation since, and 
for the first time in the history of Sind an ample supply of flow 
water has been available in the Barrage area, not only in the 
summer season, when the river is high, but throughout the winter, 
when the natural river level is too low lo reach the cultivator. 

The normal difficulties of constructing the and of bring¬ 
ing them into operation were greatly increased by the fact that 
in many cases they had to take the place of many exisdng old 
canals, which had to be kept open until the new canals were ready 
to supply water. The transition from one source of supply to the 
other involved many problems for the cana] engineers and some 
unavoidable inconvenience to the cultivators. The engineers and 
revenue authorities and the cultivators themselves are to be con¬ 
gratulated on the rapidity with which the change over has been 
made and on the avoidance of otcessive dislocation of agriculture 
in tile area. 

The Cost of the Works 

The direct capital outlay on the whole scheme to the end of 
September, 1933 * ^» 93 ® lakhs, and anticipated further 

expenditure Rs. 300 lakhs. Thus the total direct outlay will be 
Rs. 2,230 lakhs, of whidi Rs, 335 lakhs is recoverable from three 
sources, viz.: 

(tf) The Governraent of lodla for lupplyiag hrigation to a part of 
Baluehbtan. ^ 

ih) The Khairpiir State » tiidr chart of the cost of the Barrage, which 
gives the State a gii^mncctd supply. 

(c) The Zamiadara for expenditure incurred on their watertouracs. 
Thus the net capital outlay will be Rs, 1,895 as against Rs. 
1.782 lakhs in the project sanctioned in 1923. The gross interest 
charges to the end of 1937-38, when all works will be completed, 
will be a^ut Rs. 1,152 lakhs, while for the corresponding year in 
the sanctioned project it was estimated at Rs. 1,062 lakhs. 

The rate of Increase of cultivation assumed in the project was 
constdered to be extremely conservative, as compared with results 
obtained on new canals in the Punjab. As experience during tlic 
first two years’ working of the Barrage scheme has confirmed this 
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opinion, the financial forecast of the scheme has been recast, with 
cultivation forecasts in accordance with actual cxpcjiciicc. This 
latest forecast shows that in spite of the higher cost of the works, 
and of interest charges, the scheme is expeaed to pay 5*5 per cent, 
in the tenth year after the opening of the canals in 1942), as 
against 5-57 per cent, estimated for the corresponding year in the 
sanctioned project. The return on outlay will increase until final 
development is reached after 30 ycars—i.e,, by 1962. It appears, 
therefore, that the whole scheme will be completed at a cost 
I reasonably close to the estimates, and that it wil) become a produc¬ 
tive work as anticipated, while making possible a vast develop¬ 
ment of cnlnvation, which must lead to the eventual prosperity 
of the people of Sind. 

In the past fifteen years there has been much criticism of the 
present project and many apprehensions were expressed by anxious 
critics (some of them heard by this Association) of the possibility 
of failure to complete the construction within a very wide margin 
of the time or cost estimated. Many of the fears expressed havt; 
already proved unrealized, and I am sure their authors will be 
reliev'cd that success has been achieved where they did not 
anticipate. 

The Future 

Perhaps there will be equally pessimistic forecasts from some 
quarters for the new future. But those in closest touch with the 
scheme and with its interests most at heart arc convinced of a 
completely successful development, bringing great prosperity to 
the province if sound admimstration is followed. Let us then 
leave the past and contider the present state of the scheme, its 
prospects and its bearing on the future. The object of the scheme, 
as already stated, is to convert the large area of inundation 
cultivation existing before the scheme into a pcreunialiy irrigated 
area and to extend perennial irrigation into large areas hitherto 
uncultivated. It also provides 3 great canal—the Centr.1l Rice 
Canal—to give a regular supply at the steady level required, to 
cultivate the great areas of rice crops in the Larkhana district on 
the right bank of the river. Tliis area is unsuitable for winter 
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crops, while the rice crop requires water for only ax months m 
the year. For the remaining months the canal is closed. The 
Thar Canal ex the Eastern Nara has been similarly designed, as it 

also supplies a rice-growing area. 

A few comprehensive figures may be given here to show the 
position. The total area in British territory commanded by the 
scheme is 7^94,000 acres, of which 6,529,000 acres arc cultivable. 

I The tabular statement on the oppoate pagp gives the btest available 

figures for cultivation. 

J Prior to the opening of the Bartage, the area of cultivation 
f varied considerably from year to year according to the Mmre of the 
inundation and other natural causes, but over a period of years 
was fairly constant. The average figures of cultivation over the 
ten-year period ending 1917-1S, on which the project was based, 
were higher in total than the figures of the latest year. But for 
the later years I have no separate details of different crops, and 1 
thaeforc give those for the earlier period, for comparison with, 
the results to date, and with the final anticipated cultivation shown 
in the project. Owing to adjustments in boundanes during con¬ 
struction, the final total cultivation is now estimated to be about 
i 5 per cent, less than shown in the project, but as I have no details 
by separate crops 1 gjvc the project figures. 

It will be seen from the sutement that whereas the total kharif, 
or summer, cultivation is expected to expand by only 40 per cent, 
over the pre-Barrage cultivation, the rabi, or winter, culovadon is 
expected to expand sixfold. These mercases were estimated to 
i occur gradually over the thirty years. It is this expansion of the 

1 rabi crops, and of the valuable cotton crops, on which the fumre 

success of the scheme greatly depends. None of the critics 
doubled the expansion of the cotton cultivation, but many fore¬ 
told that the Sindhi would not grow large areas of rabi crops, and 
especially of wheat. 

The RESULts sinxe Opening of Bxexace 
It must be remembered that the crops of the past three years 
I have been grown at a time of acute depression, with abnormally 
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low, and still fallbg, prices qf crops. Without the Barrage 
scheme it is certain there would have been a heavy dccieasc of the 
annual cropped area. Indeed, culdvation had decreased consider¬ 
ably during the preceding few years, and the Barrage canals could 
not have had a more unfortunate period for starting supplies. 

Let us see therefore what has actually happened. 

First notice the figures of total annua] cultivation. This has 
increased from the pre-Barrage total of 2,177,000 acres to 1,500,000 
awes in 1931-3j and to 1,931,000 acres in 1933-34, increases 
o 15 per cent, and 35 per cent, respectively, against the antici¬ 
pated increase of 150 per cent, in 30 years' fuU development. 

Next notice how the proportion of rahi crops is increasing, 
More the Barrage, rahi was only 14 per cent, of the annual cul¬ 
tivation and kharif was 76 per cent. In the first two years of the 
Barrage these proportions changed to 46 per cent, and 54 per cent- 
rcspcctivcly, while the final result anticipated is 42 per cent, and 
58 per cent, respectively. 

^ Now let Us examine the kharif crops. 

The figures for rice arc incomplete, sufficient detail not having 
been sent from India, but they show that in the second year of 
operation the total crop was almost the same as before the Barrage, 
there being 3 slight increase on the rice canals, and a decrease of 
7 per cent, in rice on the perennial canals. This decrease is all to 
^ g^, as Its place is taken by the more valuable cotton crop, 
^e figures for the present year arc not yet available, but it ts 
believed they will show a considerable increase on last year. That 
the mcrease on the rice canal has nor been more rapid is partly 
due to the special difficulties of the change over from old to new 
c^als, and partly to the reluctance 0/ the cultivator to submit to 
the chminatiDn of the waste of water, which previously occurred 
whenever it was available. The supply now allowed is ample for 

c cr^, ut is not wasteful. The figures show that the culti¬ 
vator IS begmning to realize this, and to sec the advantage of an 
assured, if economical, supply for a full six months, instead of an 
extrava^t supply for perhaps two months, with deficiency be- 
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Cotton and Other Crops 

On the perennial canals the cotton crop shows a wonderful in¬ 
crease, and in the third year of the Barrage has already reached 
four-fifths of the total increase antidpated to occur in thirty years. 

The figures arc: 

Prc-Bar«ge.*36,000 acres 

— '*■ *> 

^ 933'34 "* w 

i$34-35 654,000 „ 

Final aaUcipatod in 
1962 760^000 „ 

Other kharif crops, which are less remunerative to the cultivator 
and to the scheme, showed a heavy decrease in the first year, but 
a large partial recovery in the second and durd years. It is prob¬ 
able that the final figures for the present year will be as high as 
the antidpated figure at the end of thirty years, since much more 
crop is always reported after September 50, for which this year’s 
figure is given. Tltc ^me remark applies to all kharif figures for* 

1934 ' 

The figures for non-cotton kharif crops are ■ 


(pwi^ional—may 
be exceeded) 


Pfe-Bairagc 909,000 acres 

193^-33 «k-i 336,000 IS- 

1933-34 505,000 „ 

•934'35' 419,000 „ 

Final andcipaied in 
1963 .n 


(provisional—may 
be exceeded) 


Turning to the rahi erops, we see a remarkable increase, 
figures for wheat arc: 


The 


Pre-Barrage ... 

*932*33 . 

* 933 r 34 . 

Final andcipted in 
196a.. 


167,000 acres 
700,000 „ 

i,^i,Oin „ (nearly 6 times the 
pre-Barrage figure} 

1,541,000 „ 


The figures for other rahi crops arc: 

* Piv-Barrage ■■■ f** 

* 932’33 

‘ 933-34 . /” ^ .. 

Final anucipud m 196a 


238,000 acres 
455,000 „ 

... 301,000 „ 

... 603 ^ „ 


1 
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It Is inunatcrbl to the Barrage scheme whether the rabi crops 
grown are wheat or "other rabi,” as all pay the same rates and 
get the same water supply. 

Crop Prospects in Future 

Summarizing these results to date, it appears that on the new 
perenniai canak the project anddpations of a rapid rate of increase 
in rahi crops, especially wheat, and in the valuable cotton crop, 
have already been exceeded and indicate that the project estimated 
area of these crops after full development is likely to be reached 
or exceeded long before the thirty years allowed for in the project, 
Moreover, the anticipated gradual decrease in the area of the less 
proHtabic other l^harjf crops (including the old food crops jowari 
and hafri) has been very large and sudden, as has also the deaease 
in the area of rice on the perennial canals. 

It appears that both on the Rohri and Eastern Nara systems a 
great cxtensioti of cotton growing has taken the place of the 
reduced rice area, while other J^harif crops were given up in 
‘ favour of cotton and rabi. Other i(harif will probably increase 
again somewhat. Since the water retjulrcd for each acre of rice 
will grow two acres of cotton, while the water rate for rice is 
only 30 per cent, higher than for cotton, any substitution of cotton 
for rice is favourable to the prospects of the scheme, as well as to 
the cultivator. 

On the purely rice canals, the initial didlculncs have been over¬ 
come, and crops are now increasing and may be expected to ex¬ 
pand rapidly if the market is attractive. 

1 have dealt in some detail with the results already obtained in 
order to show that, as far as they go, they give assurance that the 
cultivation forecasts of the scheme arc likely to be realized, if not 
exceeded, so that the final anticipated revenue may be obtained 
within the period forecasted, assuming that assessments thereby 
are not reduced below the csdmated rates, 

L\nd Sales 

The financial success of the scheme depends, however, not only 
on obtaining the estimated surplus revenue from cultivation, but 
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also on the funds ditaincd from the sale of occupancy rights of 
Govcrnincnt land. These funds were to be utilized, in addition 
to surplus revenue, for repaying the arrears of interest on bor¬ 
rowed capital, which accumulated during the construction period. 
About million acres of land were available for disposal by 
Government. 

Results of sales arc available up to September, 1933, The pro¬ 
gramme of sales, and the prices of land estimated for in the 
project, were so conservative, that in spite of the general depreS' 
Kton, no difficulty has been experienced in selling more than the 
[area programmed for sale, or in obtaining approximately the 
prices estimated before the depression set In. A new feature in 
Sind has been the introduction of the sale of leases, which has 
proved very popular and beneheiai to the scheme. 

By September, 1933, 255,000 acres had been sold at full rates; 
171,000 acres had been let on lease; 122,000 acres granted free or 
on concession rates to tneet certain claims which arc now finally 
disposed of. 

20,000 acres had been granted to peasants on deferred payments 
and a further 30,000 acres ear-marked for similar grants. Thus 
a total of 568,000 acres had been disposed of, leaving about 1 
million acres still for disposal during the next twenty years. The 
total anticip.itcd recoveries from disposal of lands under this pro¬ 
gramme is Rs. 1,700 lakhs, or, say* millions. 


The Outlqos. 

As the available information on this subject only covers the first 
two years of working the new canals—and that period is always 
a very troublesome one—the indications cannot be conclusive. But 
so far as they go, and in spite of a period of unprecedented trade 
depression, all the omens arc favourable for the successful develop¬ 
ment of the scheme. Any Increase in the level of commodity 
prices and a general improvement in trade would have an immc!' 
Hinfe effect in stimulating this development and improving the 
Rnancial position of Sind. When practically every port of the 

VOL. uxi. ■> 
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civllisccd world is suifering, it Is inn-^llablc that a newly opca^A 
project, designed before such a depression could be foretold, must'^ 
also be adversely affected. Experience m England has shown that 
courage and optimism arc necessary and are successful in over- 
coming the effects of the depression. 
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The Dow Committee 

Now let us sec how approaching changes may aficcl the schcifti 
The White Paper proposes the separation of Sind from the Boro 
bay Presidency and its formation into an independent Governor s 
Province and'with the Barrage a "special responsibility of the 
Governor.’' The Government of India appointed a Committee 
in 1933? presided over by Mr. H. Dow, i.e.s., to enquire into the 
administrative questions which would arise in the event of this 
separation taking place. The Report published early this year 
endorses and emphasizes the conclusion of the 1932 Braync ConK 
mittce on the vital importance of the Barrage scheme. It points 
out certain defects and irregularities in the methods of keeping 
the financial accounts of the Barrage. It draws up sound sug¬ 
gestions for avoiding such defects and confusion in future. It 
also points out the absence of an authoritative estimate of the; ■ 
future revenue from the scheme and presses for its preparation. 
These are matters of great importance which should be put on a 
methodical basis at once. 

In para. 56 of the Report the Committee draws attention to pro¬ 
posals in the White Paper that provincial control over water sup¬ 
plies, irrigation, and canals should no longer be subject to control 
by the Federal Legislature with regard to matters of inter- 
provindal concern. The Dow Committee consider it necessary— 

“ That semiE machiiKry should be set up ftw the fctdcmeni of ary future 
difpmej which may arbe between Sind and other units of the fcdciatioa 
with regard to the uiilizauon of the waters of the Indus or tU tributaries, 
and also for ensuring that, in connection with these subject, no proiecl 
which may ikffcct another unit of the fedcrauoa ii proceeded with, without 
giving that unit ao opportutkity to state its views, and to have its case 
adjudicated upon by a cornpetem authority in case it has any obj«d«a to 
raise.” 


■Vi 
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IrrrER-PitoviNCTAL AujumiENTS 

f This is tlic most important point dealt with in the Report, and 
; the very first matter which should be provided for in considering 
any changes in the consriturion of Sind. Wc have seen that the 
total water supply which reaches Sind by the Indus passes through 
the Punjab and part of k through Kashmir. The Punjab has 
constructed great canal systems which utilize so much of the small 
winter discharge of the Indus and its tributanes that the remainder 
passing down to Sind is, in some years, barely sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the Barrage canals. Moreover, the Punjab has 
f under preparation or lying ready several projects for constructing 
addidonat canal systems which would reduce still further the 
supplies passing down to Sind, One such scheme was on the 
point of being constructed last year, when the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, discovering the fact, appealed to the Government of India 
for the protection of Sind's Interests. This protection was secured 
and the works in question were not undertaken. 

Under the proposed constitutional changes the Government of 
India would be unable to intervene in a similar case, and. the con¬ 
struction of further works in the Punjab or Kashmir might rc- 
^ ducc the Barrage canals to ruin, 

In a document entitled The Separate Government of Sind and 
the Ruin of the Sukhur Barrage " Sir Henry Lawrence refers to 
this danger. Sir Henry suggests as a means of avoiding the 
rivalry of the Punjab and Sind for the use of the waters of the 
I Indus that these two provinces should be amalgamated, thus 
jk making their interests mutual instead of rival. The suggestion 
‘ has much to commend it and should be thoroughly considered. 

, Another suggestion which is believed to he under consideration 
in certain quarters is the amalgamation of Sind and Baluchistan. 
Whatever advantages might accrue from such a union, it would 
1 still leave the combined province subject to this danger. Similarly, 
if Sind remains as part of the Bombay Presidency, the Punjab 
danger is perpetuated. Unless, therefore, some competent 
authority be established, with power to enforce its decision, to 
adjudicate on all intcrprovincial disputes or proposals for the use 
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of the Indus waters, a separated Smd, or a Sind amalgamated 
with any province other than the Pun}ab, will always be in 
danger. 

The solution of the difficulty is a matter of high politics ori‘ 
which I do pot venture an opinion. Discussion on this matter 
may expose views which will be of great value when a decision 
has to be made on the future constitution of Sind. 


The Llo^d Barrage and Mr Future o/ Smd 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A dI the Afwiation held at the Caxton Hali^ WetLfniiuueTf^ 

ftn Wednesday, October 24 ^ 19341 'vhen a paper, endded “The 
Lloyd Barrage and the Future of Sifid,^' was read by Sir Arnold MiutOi 
The Bight Hon. Lord Lloyd, r.e., g.c.s.]., g.c.i.e., was in the ehair, 
and the following ladies and gentlemen^ amongst others, were present t 
The Right Horn Lord Lamington^ O.C.I.E., Sir Malcolm Seton^ 

a^OxB.p and Lady Seloo^ The Maharshadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwao, g.cj^, 
IjyLs.i., SLf Louis Dane, n.e^,!,, Sir Patrick Fagaup k,c4-i^p c.s,t.. Sir 

Hubert Carr, Sir Alfred Chatterton, c.i.E., Sir Charles Arms trang,'-Six Hugh 
~ MePhermn, K^c.i.E., c.E.t., Sir Reginald Glancy, a.c.i.s., and Dady 
'Glancy, Sir Montagu Webb, c<t,e^ Sir Stanley Reed, k.s.e.. Six 

Charles lanes, KX.s,n, C-t.E., and Lady loncsj Sir Ambersnn Marten^ Sir 
I Henry S. Lawrence, r.c 44 ., and Lady Lawrence, Sir Ross Barker, 

CLB., Sir John Cummingt c.s.i., Sir James Creiar, k.cj.l, iLt.L, Sir 

' Williatn Himbiiry, Sir Hugh Cocke, Sir Roderick fones, Sir Leopold 
I Halliday Savile, itx.v., Six Alexander Gibb, g.&.e,! Lady Hay^vard, Mr. 

* F* G* Pratt, cj,i.^ Mr. F. W. Wq€k3s, c.i.e., Dr- Nagendra Nh GanguJee+ 

Mr. S 4 Lupiou, D.B.E., Mr. V. H- Boajth, c^b.e,, Mr« J. R. Marlin^ ^ 
^ at.E.| Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Mr. P. K. Dutt, Mr+ F* L P. Richter, Mr. 

I P. B. Haigh, Mf, Ah Sabonadicre, Mr. G* H. Ormerodp Mr. G. D. Head, 

* Mrs. Rawsdn, the Mkscs Fife* Captain Fh Cooper* Miss Edyih Jenkins, Mr, 
jJ A. E. Ruihwoxdi, Miss P* Leaiherdale, Mr. Joseph Nisdtn, Mr. S- T. 

Sheppard, Mxi- R. M. Mil ward* Mr* H. B. Edwarch, Rev. H. W. Stanton, 
Mr. A. H. Brayne, Mr* Sitaiam, Mrs. A. D. Bonarjee* Mr. fohn S. 

' Summerf, Mr. T R. Nolan, Mrs. RothBeld, Mrs. RobertE, Mr. George 
Pilcher* Mr* K. C. Sahney, Miss ]* M. Morris, Mrs. Harrison, Mr. Th H. N. 
Ayscough, Mrs. Charles Pilktngton, Miss M. E. Rowland-Cartcr, Mr. J. B. 
Appasay, Miss Morton, Mr. M- S. Ahmad, Mr, Sheldon, and Mr. F. H. 
Brown, c i.e., Hon. Secretary. 

] The Chaikkan s It is a great privilege for me to have been asked by you, 

I Sir Malcolm, to take the chair today* when we have the advantage of hear¬ 
ing Sir Arnold Mnito read a paper on the great barrage with which he has 
I been so dmcly connected, and on that future of Stad which must inevitihly 
depend so much upon the mccesiful handling and administration of that 
vast undertaking. 

I do not think that 1 need say much about Sir Arnold Musto, whose ser¬ 
vices in India are so wcU known to cv^cryone who has come in this room 
today. He has been connected with the Barrage even before the actual 
fanedon for that work had been given. He has had, as I think it, and I 
am sure he thinks it, the great good fortune, which every engineer doe* not 
have, both to have designed and to have been enabled himself to execute and 
complete one of the greatest engmcering projecu of the century. 
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He hj^ thertfor^ had a wonderfiU aperience which I thuik anybody 
who ^ opporiuaities and admires great achievcmeati must envy 
^ has seen a project whidi is v«y dear to his heart come to life. 
He nitfMd tt, moreover, ihrough days of great ansiety. Tunc and atain 
j ^ with the work-to say nothing of some of us at this 

«d of the world^eld their breath, whUe waters of lerrUk weight and 
danger we« bursting down through the Indus gorges and threatening to 
overoWn, and turn all the work done. He and bU men faced lese 
anaienes ^ly; the adequacy of their preaudom prevailed, and dicv 
wiui^scd tic complccicrix of tbeir labours. 

Us who bore and hear the responsibility for so great an 
cru^g owe him a particolar debt of gratitude, as well as of thanks 
to ar Charlton Hamson, who cooperated with him, because they achieved 
net only a miracle in point of accuracy of rime but ihcy did what very few 

p«ple have done since the war t they built this barrage weU within the 
estimates whim were given for that work. 

I think that is remarkable. If you take another barrage with which I had 
no eon^oon ejreept to open it, the great barrage at Ghizirek in the Sudan, 
there. I ihiok, Ae eitimatea were considerably exceeded; and the same U 

therefore, the engtticers of those schemes, (or the difficulty of making aS 
«^ate moasutement in post-war finance, almost insupcrahler buL 

Sir Charlton 

^ '''' tt>cm«lv« an exception in the 

rcaliD or finijii;c and cstmiaKcs ^ince tht war* 

Wc are all glad to see here among us today Lady Hayward. Mrs 

Rawson and the two Misses Fife, all near teladvl of dTSl cl" 

cejscr of this project many years ago. To them it imm be a saris- 

grai conception of Genera] Fife should at last W b«ii 
brought into realisation in their lifetime, 

wi.h ^ J this honour only after the tmaniinoudy expressed 

m«e latterlv inT/j . ^ ^ “* abeyance. It was revived 

action which is not unknown m Gove™^ pr«J«t-^at reluctance to 
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must alJ be taken before a great project of this kind can be beguiL We 
had also to face, and face alone, a peenJiariy difikult financial and adro^ 
trative problcoa, and we owe very much in these nsspeett to the t _ 
work of Mr. Baker and Mr. Dow, It « naturally a deep and abiding 
satisfaction to me that upon the foundations o£ our wly ^rts Sir 
Charlton HarrUoti and Sir Arnold Musto have built » faithfully and so 

We MW look forW'Ard with the gieatcst pleasure to hearing Sir Arnold 
Musto give his own cspcrienc*. 

(The paper was then given.) 

Sir Montscu Wm: 1 have only one fault to find with the very except 
and most interesting paper that we have just heard, and that is this: m 
paper is headed The Lloyd Barrage and die Future of Smd, but the dts* 
dneuished lecturer has told us practically nothing about the U<^ Barr^ 

' pr 5 >ably because he is himself the designer and successful tmdder nf tb» 
kwondcrful work. AU that he told us was that he was appointed Supefintcn^ 
ling Engineer at Sukkur In 1933. jt^Barragc and Cana s 

fH^dworks^was completed in 193^. strenuo^ 

I and splendid work of the intervening wven years the Irotuier has modestly 
made no reference wkatever. 

But I happened to be in Karachi during thole «veQ years, ^ Y° 
took (and still takes) a very keen interest in the development of Smd, I 
visited Sukkur once or twice every year to take note what progress the * 
Mwly-appoinied Superintending Engineer was making 1 For the Imi year 
01 two very little could be seen. But plans were being matured, and special 
machinery being designed and manufactured. By degrees, some twenty 
miles of railway lines from the Horth^Wcsiern Railway main line at Su^to 
to the site of the Barrage appeared. Then innumerable workshop on bom 
sides oE the river came into being. Gr«t stone quames equipped with the 
very latest wire sawing machinery from Italy were opened near Sukkur aM 
Rflhri. There the neighbouring stony liiUs were sliced into huge white 
blocks from which the Barrage was afterwards to be built. Simultaneously, 

. iwo attractive townships were designed and built, with hou^, roads, 

I electric light, water, sanitation, public services, and what not, all complet^ 
I By this time protective stone aprons began to appear for miles on. both 
■ sides of die ludusj aud for a quarter of a mile upstream the Barrage site 
I and on both sides of the river the massive stone floors, some filtoen 
r thick, were gradually laid down. Neat ihe floor of the Barrage itrell right 
across the river-all built inside cofier dams. Remember, the rivet is quite 
a mile broad at diis point How many hundreds of thousands of tons of 
stone, lime concrete, steel piles, and reinforcemenu went into this iiva floor 
[ cannot tdl you; but t do know that the figures. capteSKd in cube feeq 
were of astronooiicai dimensions. And at last the foundations of the Hcad^ 
works—piers and arches—of the seven great canals began 10 appear; and 
then the huge piers of the Barrage itself-a few at a dmt^gan to grow 
from each side nf the river, aU built inside great cofler dams so as to 
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tfa«n during toustructiou whikt the river in flood in Jumnier- 

an area^nJ W ,h 7 *^ of them, I thinh^overed 

ThZ «(E T Surdy to ha, never been n«h 

of raging wsKtts waj an amaaing aiebt I shall nei-rr frircFrr 

f Jl, “ fz 

iihlv tmide the ‘* 1 ™*“^* of mcQ were working fever. 

years of 

’ gales aad coumerwelghu aad jti iwa^* j 'elai^ly-warlied* coEwaal luel 
working quite suecftrfuUy at thi, uLmeot. 

aight S lon^ “«aHght 

«riD« the vast txpiuuc of one of Vs. ’ away ,n penpectiw 

inspiring sight. 1 i„ 0 ^ likf 

Oons, which I am ,ti« a« shared bfaJl out “J wngratiUa- 

haU, to Sir ArnoJd Musto on his stJLgf. 1 j ^ everybody in this 

future gcamtiojis will assuredJy regard as the 

(Applause.) 5 ^ S uic Eighth Wender of the World. 

of this great Sukkur Barra **'‘ completion 

to him and ,o aU the wh^ T 

above him who supplied the essential*^- “ wclj ai to th«e 

Ncvcrthdew, J had the k!. 

at “^or place, and 1 do soag^ «ow S'""* 

and have only been able t» glance th™., 

which disposes of the critteisnu^wfiidj I nfony, 'Lj*^ ^ nothing in it 
over and over again since then. It would h.. 

into statistics or to cUteus, technical detail* k *’7*' ‘^*** “** ^ S® 

w^ee importtm eonsidcratioaa, ’ ^ ^ attention to IWG 
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understand, is that diis is und&ubtBdljf a vay fine Barrage—but it 
n«es$ary to build it at all? 1 have alwaya said no, and 1 am prepawd to 
show chat it was not ocsccsitarf^ I have hetc a map of the ^vtr Indus and 
Sind whkh shows the general layout of the Barrage project. Forty per 
cent of the land to be inigjited annually by means of this Barrage is to 
be irrigated by the Rohri Canal. The nest most important factor is the 
East Nara Canal. These two canals between them take up 70 per «nL of 
the area proposed to be irrigated annually. The whole of the 70 per cent, 
area on the left of the Indus could have b«n irrigated without the help of 
a barrage. Of the 3^0 per cent, on the right of the river, only about half 
comprises land hitherto unirrigated, beyond the West Nara Valley, a» shown 
OR the map. The remaining 15 per cell^ lies within die area aU^dy irrigable 
without a barrage. The prqeci onticipaies that the acreage irrigated within 
the tract will be increased to that escent, but this is mere speculation, a (ore* 

I cast ih3t is not Ukcly to be fi4lfillcd+ 

I Ai the site of the Barrage the lowest water Icvd ever reached is lU feet 
U above sea level. The Barrage ponds up the river to 194 the service o( 

I the Rohri Canal, whichy however, drops 16 (ret in a series of masonry 
I falU, without doing any Irrigation at ihc higher levels, thus attained* The 
elevation of water le^el by the Barrage therefore $er%cs no useful purpose. 

I What is the good of 

A very conjiderablc circunistatice is diat the Robri Canal has been dug 
for a distance of nearly £fty miles through the territory of the Ruler of ^ 
Khairpiir, yet that State has not been allowed a drop of water for perennial 
Imgatlon from its passing guest. That* however, h a political matter which 
1 need not discuss* 

The practical engineering consideration is that the Rohri Canal does no 
irrigation till 11 reaches British territory; and the whole of its irrigated area 
I is at devadons so low that it could not have been irrigated cEccdvcIy If the 

I water service Icvd of the Rohri Canal at Its bead had been at RX. 17? 

f instead of 194—that is, 5 feet (182177) ^ lowest Icvd So which the 

‘ water surface of the Indus has ever sunk. This is a simple conslderadon^ 

I and it is nothing new. 1 published this criticism in a responsible 

London paper ten years aga (1925? thereto has ever been 

Jll publldied. The whole Irrigation of the Rohri Canal could have been effected 
^ without the help of a barrage. 

The East Nara Canal b on a iinular footing. It does not begin to Irrigate 

f bll it has passed through Khairpur tOTliory. about 100 mnes> where the 
ground surface is iw feet below the lowest water kvcl of the Indus at 
gV Sukkur. The Barrage canaU have been designed to gradient T foot in 3 
* miles or 33 feel in 100 miles. The lowest water Icvd of the Indus at Sukkur 

E ' b at treble the elevation necessary 10 commend the East Nara tcacL Why 

I has money been wasted on the Barrage to lift it sdll higher? 

P Sir Arnold is entitled to his opinion and so are iho« who supported him, 
hut the foregoing h a mtidszn that needs answering. Thciip agaiiii die 
Barrage has been built at the wide end of 2 trumpei-shaped gorge—i at 
m downstream end. Some of you may have seen a ]azz band playing 
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somwhere. There ij an mstnimcnt Cille <4 I jhinkt a saxoptiocic. You may 
have KomcdiDt^ mo. a maa puskiag tbmg$ Into it at the broad end to make 
hinny noiw. Something simibriy IncongniDiu b bkdy to happen when a 
barrage obstructs the broad ectd of a inunpet-jhaped gorge. 

Five jTars ago^ io 1919^ when the Barrage c>amtriictioji wai nearly 
hmihed, a Committee of Enquiry was appointed by the Oovemmeat of 
India to consider the merits o| the pyro^ecL It was composed of two 
engineers, one from Madras and one irocn Bombay, and its eDoctimom 
confirmed cndcLsnu raised by me in a Jectnre delivered in Junc^ 1921. For 
instance^ the Commitice said j Difficulties may arise from shoaltngi due 
to obstruction of the Barrage,” This is just what [, alsoi predicted. Again^ 
the Committee said; "* Details 0/ the project were not sufficiently worked 
out before constructiQii." That is also what 1 predicted. The Committee 
Mid; The Intensity of irrigatiou is mo highThb meant that Sir 
Arnold had overesdmated the irrigable area. ] had said the same thing. 
"The cap^ty of the canal should have been larger/" That also is 
what I saidi as also that "The working expenst^ has-e been under- 
estimated." Finally, the Gomcnittee advised; The work should be com¬ 
pleted within the revised estimate of Rs. 3,000 lakhs, or including mtcrcit 
charges, Rs. 2,500 lakhs, Ezee/m skaald prrs/enfed^ by omminn or fiurf- 
pOTtement, on non^srcniiai worl^sr It h pr^sible that Sir Arnold has 
avoided greater excess of espenditure over sanctioned allocmenis by omiuing 
^ in carry ont nfce^sary worb (comprised within the sanctioned project) on 
kT m they are ^ror striedy nm^iary, but the necessity of which may 
^ aflirmed by others. I hai-e in mind especially what I stiessed in my 
l^e of ipiia, as to expenditure on effreULu^ mmodellmg, or conversion of 
the exisnng canals and distributaries on the right bank of the Indus ’ 


Sir _H.s*r : tt « a sr«E I think, when .1 quotion 

Ukc thii » diKu^ primarily hy two gcfliltnitn who have had « flitich 
to do w,th It a. Sir Arnold Mu„o and th. Chairman, b«au« in tht first 
aj wo have «en f«m the paper. Sir Arnold has b«n tw modest 
to exph^ the enormous d^ldt, that were overcome, and i think it is a 

S'f Arnold Musto had a thronieler in Karachi 
t ^ f Samuel Johnson. 1 refer to 

of t« a very admirable and poctie aecouot 

of what he ae^y *aw and heard 00 the spot At interval. I aU^ ^ i 

^ ® ^ corroborate 

S»J«0iiup.» h.. ,pp„,.| a 11,. Sir Araold 

'T“ »•. fir.. Jiv«, 
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|i%« to the humble toll* which have bit by bit built up and «cun:d the final 
completion of any work of great magnitude, 

1 waa first a«ociaied with the scheme about twenty-five years ago. I *en 
first reaUaed that it a matter of life or death to *<= 
that this scheme should be carried through and should be bas^ on a 
at Sukkiir. The plan that was then devised was shipwrecked, as Sir ^no 
has told you. after condtmnatiofi o( certain fcaturo by a Mmrnittec oJ 
cDgineeri in London. During the war Lord Wilhngdon, ^ " 

Governor of Bombay, restarted tbe proicci. and it fell to my Jot as the 
Commissioner in Sind from 1916 onwards to push ^ scheme along* 

I might mendon with regard to Ac remarks of Ac last speaker 
engineering opinion was eonstiltcd over Ac whole period of the 
fisT years, and while Aere have been strong opponents 10 Ae building of a 
barrage, in Ac judgment of people who had no interests u Kne on one 
»dc or Ac oAct. Ae verdkt of Ae engbeers who msis^ Aat a Wmgc 
was an absolute necessity for the safety of Ae whole work catn^ Ae day. 

I have mentioned Aat the preparation of a scheme was restart^ m 19 I 5 ‘ 
Plans were prepared, and finally Ac sanction of Ac Secretary of State, Mr. 
Edwin Montagu, was obtained between 1930 and I9a3 —1 am not ccmin n 
Ac exact Ate. But what 1 want to invite your an^tion to is Ais, Aat 
Aere were very great difficulties and very great opposition* The Govenunent 
of InAa was by no means cuAusiasoc over spending a large sum “ 
at a time when funds were a bit dgbi, and no furAer progress would have, 
been made at Aat period had it not been for Ac driving energy' and 

resolution of our Chairman, Lord Lloyd. (Applause.) 

1 was a member of Ae Government of Sir George Lloyd, as he vvai then, 
and I bad charge of Ac portfolio of finance, so Aat I am speaking of maitew 
of which 1 have first-hand knowledge. If this scheme-had not been 
through at that time, Ac Goiernment of the Puniab would have got ahead 
wiA schemes of Aeir own, rival schemes of irrigation from Ae River Indus, 
and Aey would have made vast dcmanA on Ac water of Ac Riv« Indus 
in Ac critical period when Ae supply of tlwt river falls to its mmunum 
figure of 30,000 cubic feet per second. The rise and fall of that river is one 
of Ae most wonderful phenomena of Ae world. During Ae peak of tlw 
inunAdon season Aat river carries 1,000,000 cubic feet per second. In Ac 
cold weaAer months Aat figure falls to 30,000 cubic feet a^ less, 
and Ac canals of Sind require Ae whole of Aat 30.000 cubic to in order 
to en abV Ae winter crops of the new system of canals to be irrigated 
If, Aereforc, Ac supply of Aosc canals taking oil trom that Burage is 
diminisbed m Aosc cridcal monAs Ae whole irrigadonal and agricultural 
system of Sind is mined. It is, as I said before:, a matter of life and deaA 
for Sind. If Aat opportunity had not been seized at that critical moment 
by Ae it is certain that Sind would never have got this modem 

system of irrigation at any period in Ae future. When, Acrcfoie, Lord 
Lloyd was asked by the people of Sind to give his name to this great work, 
I submit to your ttorion that Ac work was well named Ac IJoyd Barrage. 
(Applause.) 
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Later on, however, a these things happen in official life, probably through 
sheer ignorance or canlesuicss. the Goveriunent of India ignored d>e tide 
Barrage and ^led it the Sukkur Samgc, and they have 
adopted that name for use in the consticurional Bill whfch is now under 
preparation. 

&mc of us think, and I suspect the Chairman may agite with this view 
m Im hMit, that there are (srtain amendments which might be incorporated 
lo this White Paper, and possibly the Joint Select Committee, if the real 
a^ rought to their attention, might even suggat that the name 

u f I* wtared in the new Constituiioftal Act might there stand 
w the Ueiyd Barrage Scheme and not the Sukkur Barrage Scheme. That 
however, i$ a matter of which we know nothing as to the decision of the 
Joint Select Committee, 

^ount which Sir Arnold has given us of the aitounding success of 
the apicdtural side of the schrme caceedt all otpectations of the most 
c^iununc prophets. One object of the scheme was to relieve the recurrent 
unemployment ol farmers and farm labourers. Before the Barrage, water 
was only available for irrigadoo for four months in the year. Now it is 

months-and this substitution of work 
on the fold, with crops throughout the twelve month, instead of the sinEle 
crop of four months, which previously was the (ate of Sind, that wonderfol 
change j^Ms hapjMn«s and w«lth for the whole of those simple agri* 
.cultural folk, Muluiudc have been relieved from penury and un^empW 

1 now mrn ro a further aspect of the problem of the future of Sind The 

Sind, and I have 

TC^sented pubtie that my view i, that the b«t plan for the prosperity of 

dbat dK control of al the waters of the Indus and its five tributaries should 
be under one ccntralKed and «pert managemeoL My reason, in detail 
are given m a pamphlet which 1 published s« months ago. and S 

^iwwsment of the Government m regard m their White Paper scheme 
m Chairman ,, i«rhaps aware that when I was Commissioner^ Sind in 
918 I submitted till, plan for consideratinti to Lord WilUngdon shortlv 
before Sir^rge Lloyd succeeded him as Governor of Bombay. ^ 

tur liic b«t Hslution^ I would arain submit is thic iinir^n nf Q- j j l 
P unjab. Failing tha, I would ratfor s« Sind ^ 
province of British India, and this view i, ^ 

prospects of the welfare of the people. fApplau^,) ^ 

Sir Staxut REtn «id that nothing gave him ereaicr nT« - ■ l' 

10 India than to have had «>me smJj part in m^biliiiniTIt" 
support of the completion of the Sukkur Barrage in 

that the transcendental merit cf Sir Arnold Musto'a viwk 
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in which Ik pjEsented the piti^tct for coiuidcration. This had b«ii before 
successive Governinents foe thicc-quaitcfs of a tcJimry. Ii had been bandied 
between India and London^ confused by cranks, until ihc central idea was 
lost. Sir Arnold gathered all the threads and presented them in a repori so 
lucid, 50 conviiKkigj that, like one of Gladstane's Budget speeches, it left 
nothing to be said. Then there wras the splendid effidency with which this 
Utanic work pfiarchcd to compkiion^ That he thought was largely due to 
the perfection of the preliminary work and the team spirit of the men who^ 
under Sir Charlton Harrison, put their hom as well as their brains into the 
enterprise. 

The Barrage and the complementary canals formed the crown and glory 
of the work of the Bombay Public Workr Department. Most of this had 
been done unostentatiously; all of it was good. %Vhcrevcr they found the 
work of these distinguished engineers it stood, from Lake Karakwasla* 
nearly ihree-^^uaxtcn of a century old; Lake Whiting, now expanded into 
the great lake at Bhatgarh; the Bhandadhara dam, which when designed 
was the highest in the world; and that re markable cham of protective works 
which in the arid Deccan had removed the menace of devastadng famine. 
These great scrv^iccs reached thdr fullest t3tprcssiou in the Sukkur Barrage 
and Canals. Noe only was it ilw greatest single irrigation work in the 
world, but it W35 carried to completion within die revised estimate, on the 
time schedule, and the results to date had surpassed espectatious, despite 
the disastrous fall in commodity prices. More; as the Bomhay engineers ^ 
had ably handled the powrah and the basket when they dug the famino 
Canal, and die amazingly cfScicnt contractor in their dam construction, so 
they had passed smoothly to the elaborate organizatioo demanded by the 
steam shovel and the drag line excavator. The heroic age of engineering 
in Indm had perhaps passed. But if it had done nothing else than the 
Sukkur Barrage and CanaU, the Bombay Public Works Department had 
accomplished work without parallel in India—indeed, without parallel in 
the world. 

Sir Louis Dane : 1 should Uke first of all to offer my congratulations 
lo Sir Arnold Mutio and the Chairman and Sir Henry Lawrence for their 
courage and optimism and tenacity of purpose, which have ended in push¬ 
ing this great scheme through. Everybody knows what a icrrifalc lob it is 
to get great irription schemes sanctioned and completed, and this was a 
pardcul^ly diffi^lt scheme because it involved the interests of two separate 
provinces, Sind and the Punjab. 

1 am very glad ineked lo hear that since the Barrage was opened the 
irrigation has progressed so well. 1 think tt is better dian almost anything 
we have achieved in the Punjab. I hope that rate of progress will continiie. 
If it does, and tf you do luc^wd m getting the SIndhis to grow wheat and 
good cotton, there ii no reason why the great Sukkur Canal should rtoi have 
a magnificent future. 

But we always have doubts about the capacity of the Sindhis to culdvate. 

] remember that in 1899 we were mked to send out a number of Punjab 
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cultivators 10 ilcvdop the land tn Sind^ on die Jamnio CanaU They went 
and saw, but, unUltc Cmm, tlicy did not coaqwr. A grat many ol ih«tm 
rewined. 1 asked why they had comt back. They said the only idea of 
cultivation the Sindhis had was u> wait till the river went down and the 
mud OTckcd, and thtn to sow rice in the cracks* What they really did 
not like was. that it was a bag way off. they did not uaderstand the 
language, and they hoped to get Lmd on the new canals in the Punjab. 
But 1 trust the siaridard of cultivation has already improved. 

Yon will have seen from hh paper that the time when this Barrage was 
first put seriously before the Govemmcai and people was in 1907* In 1913 
is was tamed down by the Secretary of State at home. That w^as jwt about 
the period when I was Licutenaniijoveriwr ol the Punjab. I realized that 
a the Bmage was made there would certainly be a cotifllci of interests 
between the Punjab and Sind. The project of uniting Sind to the Punjab 
has been discussed over and over again. It was not popular with the 
officers in both provinces. At one tiine the Siodhis said they did not want 
to be joined with the Punjab aj it was a backward province and the 
Punjahb would take their best stations. The PunJabU spoke of banishment 
to Sind. When it vvas first discussed the Punjab had the frontier catend^ 
ing at one time up to Decca, and the Government had quite as much to do 
as it could manage* Later, when the hontier was taken away, the work 
of the Government was very much reduced. I ventilated the idea in 
^ 1909-1910 of uniting the two provinces so that the distribution ol the wacrr, 
which is vital for the two provinces—politics do not matter, water diacs— 
shnuld remain nnder one control; otherwbe there was bound to be serious 
trouble. 1 am very glad indeed to hear that Sir Henry Lawrence, an old 
Bombay official, has since been converted to that idea, and that Sir Arnold 
Musto has put it forward now^ 

I bdieve ti is the real solution of the diffictiltio, and could have been 
done at that time quite easily* We had a High Court. We had plenty of 
mooeyp and had become the prosperous instead of the pauper province, 
and Sind would have been well advised to have Joined the Punjab in the 
year 191a. 

Now you may tind a great difficulty because Sind Is a Muhammadan 
province. The Muhammadans want four Mtihamniadan provinces in the 
new Federation* You will find it very difficult to persuade them to 
combine with the Punjab and reduce the number. Sir Arnold Musto is 
perfectly right on another point 1 have always viewed with the grcaicst 
mistrust the proposal to hand mcr urigation to Local Goveriunenti, and 
certainly iirigation affecting two provinces will have in be treated by some 
independent central authority which can deal fairly with the cbims of 
the two provinces. 

Sir Henry has rcprocnicd the Punjab as the wolf and Sind as the Umb. 
Had it not been for the benign British Government and Central control 
Sind could hardly have obtained this supply for seven iiullion acres from 
the Indus. The old nde was, and it is still the rule on privaic canals and 
on the North-West Froaiicr, that the upstream owner taka all the water 
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he require* and the downstrtain land* have to do with wbai remains. T^e 
PiiS Govenmicnt varied this rule in about 1^676 by f 
Phulkian Stares, who had no river rights, to share tn the Saihind ^na 
irorti the Sudq. I twice had to intervene to protett the imgation rights ot 
Bahawalpur frem that river, but the qucstioti of how far downstr^ 
owner* can claim to restrict the right of owners upstream lo extend the.r 
irrleation is a very difficult one. The ose of Egypt and the Su^ ts a 
g«5 illusmitioii, and the arguments used in that do not quire bear out 

the Siod cont^Juttons- _ _ ^ . 

It was the Government of India that started the idea that dre waters in 

India should be used to the greatest advantage for the benefit of all. It is 
a „imd idea, but predicates a strong and well organized G^ernmeUL 
InddentaUy it may be pointed out that the power that controU the barrages 
in an inigated country has absolute control of tbc whole, so it i* necessary 
that the sonmine Government should have the chief voice m the 
I am a personal sufferer in this matter. There was a scheme which was 
stopped last year to create the Bhakra Dam on the Sudq. ^t was first 
«opp^ by the war. Afterwards there were differences of opimnn and 
misa^ensinns, but it was apprm-ed at last by the exists called m from 
America and elsewhere and Governmcui took it up- It was a sdicM 1 
started myself. 1 took a great deal of trouble going over aU the hvot 
myself to find the possible storage areas to meet the shortage of water, which 
I felt sure would occur as it has occurred. That scheme really would not. 
have robbed any water fmm Sind at all. Wc have beard that the summer 
flow in the Indus is t,oM,ooo cubic frti per second, and Sind cannot 
utilize ene^temh of this water from August 15 » Sepret^r and the 
resultant spread of irrigation would have benefited Smd from the seepg^ 
of that water back to the river valleys. Schemes for works for siora^ on 
the Jumna, Ravi, and Jbclum were aim worked out, so that there should 
in future be enough water for all. At any rate, we have been told that 
Sind now has an ample cold weather supply. 


Mr, AvseotJCH : 1 must thank Sir Arnold Musto for hi* address, also for 
the remarks passed, but I must say that I believe that Mr. Woods has 
Biven us some points that have been proved right since the Barrajp was 
put into operation. Beprerentatives m the Bombay Legislarive 
have told us definitely that the Barrage is a failure and that th«e will be 
He** land in cultivation than there vras in 1915-1917. The entire acreage 
of hharif and refti cultivation will not eju:«d 36^ lakhs for many years, that 

is the old nre-Uarrage average. ^ ^ , t 

The Banagc was supposed to make Sind prosperous, but the p«p« o 
Sind ask, “ Who is going to pay for it?" " We ate mortwed " they »ay, 
and the statement that long staple cotton can be grown with s^ew u 
denied because the Barrage is etoied at a most critical time when the vvaier 
is most nreded. The Barrage is closed not only in March, but again later 
in the year for a further period of three weeks. ^ 

We have beard that the White Paper niggois Aat Sind should be 
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sepanted ffom Ekiinbay, Sind Hindus appealed diat k ihouId be kfi arached 
Ko Bombay. The Sukkur was supposed to stand secunty* but 

it has rneani cacira ca^atiooH That cry conua Iram the Muslko and Hindu 
zamindars. In the Bombay Legislative Cbundl on August tj, Muslim 
zamifuiars tabled a ixsolutiaEi to the Govemmcfit (Syed Mlran Mahomed 
Shah) appealing for 25 per cent, remlssiocL tn the land a$$esiiTient in die 
Barrage zone In Sind# Those people who have knd in the non-Barrage 
area arc practically bankrupt as they cannot compete with those who are 
fiipplicd with w^atcr. IIils has gone on so long that a Fetinon h4is been 
sent to the Government of Bombay. 1 have a copy d£ that PedtSoa in my 
hand now, stating that It Is necessary to have a rtmissiciii of caz^. 

Sir AtNOLD Musto : Sir Montagu Webb leaves me almcna speechless. He 
has paid me a most gcDfifoiis. personal tribute, and 1 can only say that 
throughout die fifteen years or so that I have been acquainted ivith Sir 
Montagu and associated with him publtdy In connection with the Barrage^ 
1 have never received from him anything but the greatest assistance and 
kindness. His constant advocaqr of the Barrage project, and the assistance 
he gave to the Public Works Deportment and the Government generally 
Over pushing through the projcicc, was probably the greatest sii^le factor 
leading to the uK^eptiaD of the scheme of any factor outside direct Gnvem^ 
merit action# 

. 1 think Sir Montagu Webb and his very useful journal the Darly Guieitt- 
have been rnpomible lor^ as the Americans put it, “ gitigering up"" 
Gevernment for a good many ycar^ and they have done a very great 
service to the public of Sind In helping forward the Barrage project Sir 
Montagu pottiTed out that 1 had not said very much about the Barrage 
itself. Perhaps that was conceit on my part I thought U was all taken 
for granted. The Barrage to me is always the background of everything# 
1 am afraid 1 thought k was 10 everybody else. 

Mr. Woods raised a number of points^ purely technical points, which I 
do not think this is the right place to answer# This Is not a technical 
society, and the points raised by Mr, Woods are highly technical. They 
should be discussed before an engmeering society, I have tried ol*o In the 
paper to avoid eontendous matter and highly irchnieal matter. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Woods is incorrect in stating that no reply has 
given to his criticisms in the past. There ii a printed volume of replies 
to Mr. Woesds" criticisms. I think It covers something like sixty or seventy 
foolscap pag« of print, replying dlrecdy to every single point raised by him. 
1 tried to give a brief resumi of the past because it was necessary to explain 
the future. 

Sir Henry Lawrence"* remarks were again very generous indeed. But 1 
should like to associate with myself, in connecdon with Sir Henry's re- 
marks and Sir Montagu Webb's remarks, the whole of my staff in the 
construction of the Barrage. 1 myself, although I may have been the 
directing agency on the spot, depended entirely m the very loyal aud 
tremendmiily hard-working suppc^i of a very fine staff. One of my late 
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dfkcrs ii prcicDi ia tTii* room. The dangtrs and anxiedes (rf tht work, 
pointed out by Sir Mflntagu Wctibp fell most heavily not on the Director, 
myself^ but on the executive D6firers who liad to deal with the ckmli of 
tHe protective amAgcrocnts. We did have many very anxious nighti. Sir 
Montagu said that when all airangements had been Enadcr 1 down 
quietly and walled events^ Well^ perhaps L did, but the quictnexs wax ex- 
ternalp not intenuil. 

Sir Stanley Reed paid a very great cribuie to tny work and to the work 
of the Public Works Departroent generally. I am very glad that Sir 
Stanley has mendoned this A^ciy great Goverornent Service, the Public 
Works DeparonenL Ncdiing he has said is too great a tribute to the 
work of a magnificent Depamnent, a Department that has never been 
advertbed and never adv-erdscs itself. 1 have bad the honour to belong to 
it for the last twenty-seven years and have only recently retired from it 
with very great regret. The works carried out by the Public Works 
Department in India would amaxe the engineering world as well as the 
general public if they were only knowji^ There are literally hundreds of 
inuneiise engineering works of all descriptions, irrigadonp railway and so 
on, scattered about hidden in the backwoods of India, w^hich arc never 
beard of and never have been beard of es'en by the engineering profession^ 
and which would simply take the wind nut of the sails of our Americaii 
neighbours. 

Sir Louis Dane's remarks were extremely interesting to me* Thete is one 
point DEI which I should Eke to answer him ; that was his remark about the 
Sindhi culdvacor. The Sindbt cultivator, I think, is a much abused man 
and always has been. He is most uiifairly abused. It Is true be has been 
a bad cultivator In the past, but 1 vronder how many of us, keen as we may 
think ourselves at our own work, il we were culdvators in their posidon 
would be good cultivators, in the conditions they have had to live under 
lor centuries- 

I have seen a keen cultivator in Sind plough his bnd lor cotton very 
early in the season, have bis seed ready and wait with folded hands for 
the river to rise and the water to flow into the canal and on to hU land, 
hoping for an early rise of ihc river in Older to get an early crop. The 
river was kind and rose. He sowed his seed early. He gpc another water¬ 
ing, and the crop grew and wu sb or nine inches high when the time for 
the next watering came* By this lime the river had fallen^ and the crop 
died. He immediately set lo, ploughed up his land, and by the time he 
had Hnished ploughing the river had risen again. He gave it another 
watering, and the same thing happened. Hts crop grew again^no water* 
He ploughed the land a third time, sowed again^ and the same thing hap¬ 
pened. Eventually be sowed )Owari very late in the season. His neighbour 
was not a keen cultivator* He did not bother about ploughing ajod sowing 
early. He said# **Thc river will probably drop." He waited tUl August, 
sowed jowari, and got just as good a crop as his neighbour* Those are 
heart-breaking conditiofu. Apart from that, of course, be can lose bis 
whole crop by locusts and oeber pesti. 
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I thidk that probably Sir Louis Diue will agree tbac the n^Jujahi culti¬ 
vator OR the old muudatioji cauak wg^ no better a cultivator thaa^' the Sindbi, 

L have seen e^uaJly dirty fields in iIk Punjab- I do not think any 

doubt that the Sindbi will become a good cultivator, and will i]^t only un- 
prove the qnaliiy of hh culdvarion but wdi take advantage of cv^ry drop of 
water be can get, * 

With regard to the remarks of Mr, Ayscough, all his staicinc^tt* 
pkte news to me. 1 have never heard anything of most of points he 
has raised. 

Id reply to a quesdon of Lord LamingtODp Sir Arnold said; |^bc work is 
classed as productive- The latest forecast shows that ten year'^ alter cdtn* ^' 
plcdoo it will pay 5'J per cent. 1 am not sure if there have bc^ inany 
cultivators. I fancy that the present increase of cultivation has 6^^ carried |f 
out almost entirely by the existing population in Sind. ^ | 

Lewd Laminoton ; I have in the past very often brought up this qiKSiiog^ 
of the Siikkur Barrage in tbe House of Lords and cbewhtrc. It seemedi ca, h 
me much more prudent to make the canal first of all before embarking ‘ 
the larger scheme of the Barrage. Secondly, It was such a giganric we 
that I fck it would be desirable to have a commiEtcc of independent exf 
Co get an unbiassed oplnioo of such a very big ecLtet^risc. There were 
experts of repute, induding the bte Lord Sydenhamp an engineer o( high 
standing, who criticized the scbcmc. 

1 congratulate Sir Arnold Musto and all his coadjutors for having been- 
fueccssfui in this snipcndous work, one of the wonders of the world ts 
regards engineering. Having been a critic, I should like to say how much 
I congratulate Lord Lloyd and also the engineers who shared in this work. 

Wc have had a most imetestiiig evenings and it has been a great pleasure 
to have bad Lord Lloyd presiding over in on this occasion. 



Lord Lw>yn; In the briefest manner I must jusi thank you very much on 
behalf of Sir Arnold Musto and myself for the very kind way in whkh 
you have received Lord Lamington's vote of thanks. We have bad a v£ry 
interesting discussion tonight and have seen many old frieheb here. There 
was one very distinguished “old Siadhi” before me, Sir James Crerar, 
whose voioe 1 should like to have heard, and whose uever-failing interest 
and aSecdon for Sind are well known to us alL Wc arc sorry that an old 
and persisient critic of the scheme, Dr. Sunimcrsp is ill and hai been unabk 
to comCi but wc hope Mr. Woods ivill convey to him otir hopes that he will 
soon recover. 

I should like to say how much I can testify to Sir Mootagy Webb's 
assistance in forming public opinion on this matter. There arc people in 
Government curies who have sometimes fck Sir Montagu Webb as a spur 
’—sometimes even as a goad—but to me be was always a great toniCj aod 
1 have ever been grateful for bis constant sympathy and help. Abo to Sb- 
Stanley Reed, who righdy claims to have done much to form public 
opinion and help us. 
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may I jim say m l^d Dimmgmn. ,^0 urged diat he wonld have 
anodw comimitre m «amiDe the scheme before Boedoning it, dut 
there tnu« be some eud to eomtniHecs. We had had committee after com- 
tmttec for many decades, and if aDydiing in dus world is ever to be done. 

someume, mi^t face the personal wpomibility of a decdsiotu 
Ri^tly or wrongly wc fell that the time had come, and I was prepared to 
take the fcspDmibiljty of a dccuion. ^ ^ 

In conclusioD, but moit importam of aU, I should like to pay my tribute 

ll Department, which in 

k gteat dudes, apart from footlights and publicity, 

has produced work as nobJc as any which i, recorded in the history of any 
^pk-for the berterment of the condidonj of millions of people, who 
have no power » answer for themselves. That smlco will ]^e behind, 
whatever ^y be foe futore of India, an imperishable monument of pad^ 
si^J, and unselfish labour for foe masses of foe Indbn peoples 
I congran^U: you. Sir Ar^ld and Sir Charlton Harri^^n. very warmly 
on the wDiukrIul work you have slooc, ^ ^ 

N* hf* Wntcj : 

I^ecalt the disetmionj the members of the Agricultural Commission had 
® the ques^on, relatmg to agricultural development of foe vast ai« under 
^i^eat sfoeme. Sir Henry Uwtence is apprehensive of foe ruin of foe 

l^e ^ Kmgs Govemment-it must be above politics and must go on. 
of political oratory cannot obstrufE the flow of water through foe 

“* ^ '*’« ** a™ u^der 

cotton, « foe present rate of increase, will reach ydo/iw acres in igdj, i. i, 

itot possible to s(wd up the exteniion of cotton cuJtivarion in this area? 1 
lay » much emphasis on this questioo b«au« I believe that foe success of 
tJiMsfoirc depends largely on foe supply of long 
j^rnedtum staple cotton to Uncashire. Since foe Ottawa AW*mi 

tlnir^l V- iho'vn real inrercst in Indian cotton. In 1909.30 the 
Uni^ Kingdom imported 270,000 hiln of Indian cotton; bS^fmm 
AM to May, 1934, fot figure went up to 436,000 bales. This grow- 
on*Tli T*!!' ^ Indian cotton imposes some responiibility 

Sst!rtr ^T'^m oxrangement m safo? 
this markeL Sir Arootd does not teh us about foe quality of cotton growo 

foe Banape. We hope that every possible effon will be w 

muuimw the cultivation of muldple varieties of cottoo in this area. The 

«”■'>' 

There is anofoer point which is of utmost importance if foe blessinw of 

oiUWi«>T. I, is foe quesdon of land settle- 
? i that Government will not repeat foe mistakes of foe past. 

Sir A^ld sh^d have told us foe principles that are being adopted^ in 
isposing land. I am amcloiu: to see the area mosdy under foe culd- 
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rating propnertor. One of ihe alarming sympcoms of agrarian injustice It 
chat there hat been a growing LEcrcste of rtni-necciven io the Ryoto^an 
tracts, in the Punjab alone the number of rent-reedvers has incrosed from 
626^000 to i^ooSiOPO during the last decade. Similar Increase h recorded in 
the Madjai Presidency. 

The Linlithgow ComroUsion suggested three main principles for land 
settlement in ihe area 10 be served by the Sukkiir Barrage: (i) The claims 
of the indigenous population should reedve due consideration. (1) ** The 
imallholdcrs must form the backbone of any inteniive systirm of cultLvadoa 
a4id should be encouraged in every possible way/^ snd it is important to 
insist that the smallholder must himself cultivate the land. (3) Large grants 
are to be made to those who con he trusted to carry on agriculture by pro¬ 
gressive methods and who possess such public spirit as would kad them to 
ooDtrihute substandany to the social advancement of their small neighbours^ 
The Commission suggested that the size of these grants should be from two 
to Jour thousand acres. 

One more poiliL Sir Arnold has righdy told Uf the diilkulties that )k in 
the path of intcrproviccLal adjustments under the proposed ConsritutioD. 
The Dow Committee hope diac" some mochtnery " will be set up to ensure 
unity of policy and of action in regard m the administradon of Sukkur 
Barrage. Even in those couiitriei where the conditions for Federadoit are 
more favourable than those ealsdng in [ndlot task of interprovincial ad- 
* justments has not been easy. In Australia the Commonwulth and the 
States had disputes over the waws of the River Murray* In Indian Federa¬ 
tion there is bound to be a conflict of Interests in the dUtribudao of irriga* 
don water. The White Paper nuDothi over the difficulty in the cose of 
Sukkur Barrage by making it ” a spedal Fcspoosibility of the Governor**' 
Between the Governor and the future ProFvLncial Cabinet Uus matter may 
prove to be a source of Eriedau. 
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RECEPTION TO SIR JOHN ANDERSON 

The Maharaja cl Burdwan gave a recepdon to members of the Associadon 
at Grosvenar Housc^ Park Lane, ofi Wetlnesday+ October 17, 13341. ^ meet 
the Right Hou- Sir loho Aodcrsoiip Governor of Bengalr and Miss Anderson. 
The Maharaja, who was assbttd by hb son and daughter, received some 300 
guests. 

After refreshments had been served^ Lord Lamihgtoh said; We are met 
logcthcr under the kind auspices of the Maharaja of Burdwan^ and it is a 
family DCcadon. There are many diidnguisbed gendciticn here present this 
afternoon, and no doubt we ihali be glad to hear a ferw words from thenu 
For a third occasion the Asswation is honoured by the presence of the 
Secretary of State for India, Sir Samuel Hoaren With cnormoiiE pressure 
of business on him, he has found time to come here this afternoon. 1 will 
ask him to say a few words to dus very distiaguished asscnihly. 

Sir Savlii. Hoare : Your ExcclknacSt my Lord^ Ladies and Gentlcmtni 
—We are here not to listen to a speech by the Secretary of State, but prind^ 
pally to do honour to a great public servant, Sir |ohn Andersonn 

I have known Sir folm Anddsou for a good many years. When first 1 
made his acquaintance I was a very junior Minister, and he was a very dis¬ 
tinguished dvil servant Being a very diidnguishcd dvtl servant^ it was bis 
duty to tell the Minbicrs what to da A cynic once said that it was also the 
duty of the Minulcri oot to do it, but that was not true in hb case. Hb 
advice was almost invariably—indeed, I might say invariably—sound advice. 

Particularly do I cemeinher him, first nf all in the difficult days after the 
War, and then a litdc rime later in the difficuk days of the General Strike. 
[ am breaking no confidence when 1 say that it was not a little due to Sir 
fohn't energy and ability that those erbes wete brought not only to a saris- 
faetory termination, but to a satbfactory termination without delay and 
with a large measure of good-will between the people ufmn both sides who 
had hitbertn been fighting each other. 

Well, when 1 had to make a recommendarion to Hb Majesty to one of 
the highest and most responsible appointmcnis in India^ what better name 
could 1 Imagliie than the name of Sir John? A man of less courage and of 
less enterprise might well have refused that offcTp however tempting it might 
appear to many people. There he was in Whitehall, with a great fmst, as 
much responsibility as anyone could desire^ with hb family and hb asiocia* 
rions around him. It needed great patriotism upon his part, tn view of hb 
great career at hornet ^ overseas and to start upon a new caim. I am 
glad to say that Sir John accepted the offer. A testimony to his great work 
we now see around us upon every hand. 

We hear that our Indian iriends, no less than we here in London, have 
come to realise not only hb energy and hb abilicy,^ but also hb sympathy^ 
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I vn infcmK^—aad m do-ubc there ane m^j in thij roam tooight who 
from tbeir own direct Impnessions can confirm my view—that be already 
hai today a poaidon in Bengal as hJgfa a$ that of any of his prcdcccuofi. 
(Applause.) In the face of a whole series of difficiilt situations^ he has 
shown great courage^ tntcllcctuaJ and physical^ and ic is not always that 
tntellectuaj and physical courage arc combined. Vtjy often the people with 
the greatest intellectual courage have not aoy large share of physical courage, 
and conversely people with physical courage arc very often deficient in 
inndlcctiial courage. Both those courage meet together in the 

present Governor of BcogaL (Applause.) 

Tonight wc arc here to congratulate him upon the sticceii that he hai 
achieved in the first period of his office, aiHi to wash him cveo greater luecesi 
for the subsequent period, to which he is returning in 2 lew days’ tiine- 
Already there arc signs that public opiniou is begmniog to mobilize behind 
him in the gallant eflori that he is oiaking, not only In the cause of bw and 
order, hut also in the cause of consotudonat progresSv May be have every 
success in this last chapter of hii work, to ivbich he is now rctummg. He 
goes back to India confidcot that his many fnends here are waiching his 
career with the greatest satisfaction and the greatest sympathy, and we look 
to the most eaceUeot results in consequence of his Goveinorship in Bengal 
itself, where I hope that his greatest claim 10 fame will be that he has 
reconciled to the people of good will in this country a brge body of people 
of good-will in die Province of Bengal, (Appbusev) 

The Majiaia/a of Burdwak t This is an occasloo to give a rousbg wd- 
come to Sir John Anderson on his well-earned holiday from Indb. Sir John, 
I think, sees (or himsdi that the welcome that the East India Anodadon 
have given him today b one which is sincere, not only from the volume of 
feeling, but from the number of those that are present here today- 

Aftcr the encomium, so well deserved, given by Sir Samuel on the 

first half of his Governorship in Bengal p there does not remaiu much for 
me to say to Sir John, especially as I have been away from my Provinee 
during that first half of his administration. I am hoping, howevea, that at 
the bejpnning of next year I shall be near him to watch him carry on the 
great tradition of his office^ 

You know with what coinage he faced the dastardly attempt that was 
made on him a few months back. The disease of terrorism in the txidy 
politic of Bengal goes back to the dme when I enteral public life ifi T907, 
and it has grown in volume* Although some of Sir John's predectssqrs^l 
ice both Lord Lyiion and Sir Stanley Jackson present—had to cope with 
different phases of that anarchism^ Sir John Anderson has had the most 
trying time of all* But the way that he has met and Is meeting the situation 
calls /nr the thanks of all those who want to raise Bengal once more to its 
proper and legitimate posidon. (Applause.) As tlie senior Hindu uMt of 
Bengal, it is to me a source of constant regret that my Province should in 
this respect behave so badly. But wc hope that better times arc coming, 
that the people arc beginning to realize hgw essential it is to carry on an 
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admiiiijtrarioQ with proper lafcgiumU against anarchy and wth proper law 
and order in the Province. Therefore on your behalf I wish to convey to 
Sir |ohn Anderson our best wishes on his return to Bengal before very many 

^ir Samuel Hoate has menrioned his Lntcllcaual and physic^ men^. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc perhaps does not know that the day this madent hap¬ 
pened His Eacclicncy the Governor of Bengal in the evetung won four 
nibbcrs of bridge, showing he had a very cool head. (Laughter and cb^) 
We wish also to convey our thanks to his charming daughlsr, M*« 
Anderson, whom 1 am delighted m see here. She has had a very difficult 
task to perform, and with such a distinguished father, with so many 
rcsponsihiliiies on his shoulders. 1 an assure you that for one of her age 
she has done exceedingly wclL 

Before 1 sit down I wish to thank you all for having responded m my 
inviutioD, and I am partkdarly glad to meet so many old frienffi and old 
faces. I see over there a nobleman, a great statesman. Sometim« 1 am 
called the Aga Khan. I don't know why unless it be on acconot of stamre 
and girth. (Laughter.) But I am glad to see His Highness the Aga 
Khan with us. That is a special pleasure, for I know it must have been 
some effort for him to come away from Newmarket! (Laughter.) I thank 
you for making this function a success, and I fed greatly honoured by your 
company^ (Appkusc.) 

Sir JoHM AsDEason: When I accepted the Maharaja’s very kind invitation 
to come here this evening, I had no intention whatever of opening my 
mouth except for what might be regarded as the truly legitimate purpose iff 
such a gathering. And after the remarks to which wc have just hsumed, 
from my friends the Secretary of State and the Maharaja, 1 fed, as I am 
sure you will understand, rather overwhelmed and hopelessly inadequate to 
the unexpected Wsk that has been laid upon me. The Maharaja, as most 
of you probably already knew, is a born orator, whose platform leputatiM 
is iniernatiohal: and as for the Sccieary of State, talking is part of hu 
business. The Secretary of State for India, as U now well established, can 

say almost anything he likes. ■ • t .k_ 

But really, words would fail me to express my sense of appreciation of the 

far TOO kiod remarks of the Secretary of Sate. I dare say »mc of you 
would like me to tell you exaedy what I think about Bengal. Those of you 
who know me will not be surprised to be told that t have no intenuoo of 
doing anything of the kind. I will only say this about Bengal, that, havmg 
spent rtther more than half of my normal term in the Province, I I^ve no 
at having after due dellberadon accepted the Secretary of State t offer. 
(Applause.) It has been a ask full of interest, and I believe a task well 
worth doing to the best of one’s ability. 1 am glad for one reason that I 
have been given the importunity of saying a few words this afternoon, 
beause 1 should like most particularly to express my seme of ohli^uon to 
the Maharaja, to whose generous thought this gathering owes lU origin, and 
whose hospitaliiy wc ire all cnJoying^* 
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I cqniider it a very grat hdDour iudeni, and one which ] fed I have 
reaUf done nodung to desare, to have becii invited here as the Maharaja's 
guest in the tnldjt of w diningiiished an aisembly. (Applause.) 

Lord Lawncton : It now only remahis for me to ask you to exprms tn 
the Maharaja our deep sense of gratitude for having given ui the means of 
meeting together this afternoon in this friendly fashion. Sir John Anderson 
has already on his own behalf thanked the Nfahaiaja for having given us 
this reoepdon, but oa behalf of us all, who have been the other unoiBcial 
guests, we desire to express our real gradtude to the Maharaja, who is 
Vke-Presideiit of the Associarion, for his kindly hospitality. Thm it only 
one fly in the ointment I hdieve that in a few weeks He will be leaving 
these shores. We shaU miss him very much, and we ihj1| no longer have 
the able speeches that the Maharaja dehvered in the past. 

The Mahaiaja or BuMWAif ■. Lord Lamington.—You are the head of die 
otganiiadon of which I am the Vkc-President, so I thi nk we can sham the 
thanks. And our beat thanb art itally due in the first place lo our in¬ 
valuable friend, Mr. F. H. Brown, and to Mr. Richter and Mr. King, who 
have worked hard to get this entenainment up. I have done my sham, ft it 
true, and I am also glad that the authorities of Crosvetior House have given 
us all the facilidcs. I am particularly pleased to find one of the Dirtemrs 
here. Major Black, who used to be A.D.C to the late Sir Edward Baber in 
Bengal, and afterwards Private Secretary to Sir Edward Mada&n in the 
Punjab. 

1 can assure you that it has been a great pleasure for me to be your 
ipokeunan on behalf of the East India Association m get up diu gathering, 
We have done honour to a nun who has deserved much honour, and ofl« 
more wish him great success in Bengal, 
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REFORM AND CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 

By R. S. Sarma, m.l.a. 

(Foumicr and Editor of Tht Whtp, Calcutta) 

1 AM deeply sensibic of the great honour done me by the East India 
Association in affording me an opportunity to speak on Indian 
reform-—a theme which has aroused prolonged controversy in both 
countries and on which it is imperative there should be a clear and 
correct understanding of the fundamental issues. I have always 
believed that, once a discussion is reduced to fundamental terms, 
the scope for misunderstanding and the occasion for divergence of 
opinion is correspondingly reduced to a minimum. It is in this 
spirit and with that objective that 1 propose to address myself to 
this ejueslion of Indo-Bridsh ccMjpcraiion, 

However, I stand before you today with considerable diffidence 
for three reasons. First, the quality of the audience gathered to 
hear my humble performance, and the distinguished galaxy of 
public men who have lectured to the East India Association bring 
home to me my temerity in undertaking to follow them. 
Secondly, where a topic has aroused so much heat it does not 
v»fin prudent for me to lead in a full-dress debate. Thirdly, we 
arc within ten days or so of the publication of the report of the 
Joint Select Ctommittce, and meanwhile silence on what it may or 
may not contain is golden. If, despite the disabilities I have men¬ 
tioned, 1 have accepted the invitation to give this lecture, it is 
because 1 believe in the unifying influence of a frank exchange of 
ideas among people who feel and think and speak sincerely, and 
because a discussion on fundamentals is independent of time, or 
occasion, or personnel. 

It would be foolish and futile to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the White Paper proposals. What will be before the coun^ 
very shordy will be the White Paper as modified by the Joint 
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ParliajncRtary Committee. While, therefore, we cannot enter 
into any of the detailed proposals, we arc agreed, 1 hope, that we 
should help in the creation of an atmosphere suitable for the 
proper reception of the Reforms Report. It is with thU end in 
view that 1 venture to make an appeal first to my British friends 
here and then to my countrymen in India. 

Seven Is'QcruuEs 

[ ask my British friends to ponder over certain outstanding 
facts. As long ago as 1917 responsible government by progressive 
stages was laid down as the goal of India by His Majesty's Govern^ 
ment. Since then the Pronouncement has been emphasized and 
confinned and, indeed, amplified. Under the Act of 1919 there 
was to be an inquiry within ten years with a view to further 
advance. The inquiry was held by Sir John Simon and sLx 
colleagues, who went into the whole matter in great detail and 
gave their conclusions in a momentous report. With them the 
Indian Central Committee, composed not of rabid agitators or 
suspect extremists, but of men of probity and administrative or 
legal experience, investigated the problem, examined witnesses, 
studied relevant documents, and presented a report. 

Later there came the famous despatch of the Government of 
Lord Irwin (now Viscount Halifax). Then followed the Round- 
Table Conference, of which thca'c were three sessions. The Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses was thus the seventh investi¬ 
gating authority, and it had the co^lpc^at^on of an Indian delega¬ 
tion, which heard all the evidence and conferred with the Com¬ 
mittee. This Committee was drawn from members of each of 
the three main parties in this country. Mo one in England can 
question the bona fides, the ability, the sincerity, or the party 
loyalty of any member of the joint Select Committee, 

What do all these inquiries, examinations, conferences, com¬ 
missions, committees, and despatches portend? Docs anyone, 
does Mr. Churchill himself, believe that, after ail these elaborate 
processes lasting seven years, England can go back on her assur¬ 
ances or whittle dowm her promises? The time spirit is working 
in Asia as in Europe, in the tropics as in the temperate regions, 
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among browm as among white peoples. You cannot put back the 
hand of the clock. You can no more succeed in doing this than 
did King Canute in stemming the ride. The better part of 
wisdtun and an enJightened sense of self-interest demand that you 
should realize this. With all the emphasis and earnestness I can 
command, I appeal to every Britisher not to play into the hands of 
those who would burke delay or whiidc down Indian consntu- 
rional reform. Not only arc they attempting the impossible; they 
are playing into the hands of the Indian extremists. Verily do 
extremes meet. 

Under Whose Lead? 

If you look for a lead in this matter of Indian aspirations, 

1 think you will find it best in Lord WilUngdon and Sir 
Samuel Hoare. When the present Viceroy assumed charge of 
his high office the Indian National Congress, which is without 
doubt the most influential organization in my country, was in 
a sullen, truculent, and positively defiant mood. ‘^Wc will not 
touch the reforms with a roo-foot pole. We will keep as far 
I away from Councils as the high-caste Hindus keep away from 
the Untouchables.” This was the dominant and aggressive asser¬ 
tion of the Congress. What is the position today? The Congress 
I has decided to enter the CoundU. This means that, whether they 
like the reforms or not, they will work the reforms. Since 1919 
the blighting creed of non-co-operation h.as held the field with 
little intermission, but now there has arisen a nation-wide faith 
tit co^jpcraiion through the Councils. Who has brought about 
this magical diangc? If Lord Willingdon had done nothing else, 
he would be entitled to rank among the greatest Viceroys of India 
for the marvellous transformation wrought in the Congress 
psychology. 

As for Sir Samuel Hoare, the strongest tributes to his sincerity 
have been paid by his leading Indian political opponents. Fmn 
in the principles and policies of his partyt be has fought for them 
and interpreted them with loyalty and vvith imagination in their 
application to the greatest work of political reform which even 
L the British Empire has ever undertaken in its history. Will you 
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follow his lead or that of Mr. Cburchilli whose party loyalty has 
undergone taany transmutations, and whose brilliance in speech 
and with pen is matched only by his amazing inconsistency? It 
seems to oie that you cannot do better than place yourselves un- 
rcsers'cdly in the hands of the two great Englishmen who have 
devoted their best thought and time in the past two or three years 
to the planning of reforms on a wcll^jalanced basis. 

Let me also remind you that he who gives quickly gives twice. 

I may add that he who gives quickly and gracefully gives a hun¬ 
dredfold. There has been great, if unavoidable, delay in these 
meandering processes of investigation and despatch writing. 
Waiting has made sick the heart of educated India. In God’s 
name act specdUy and act generously, and you will not be sorry, 

A grateful India is the best asset for the British Empire, It will 
once again be the brightest jewel in the British crown. A dis¬ 
contented India is a menace. Your reviving industries will sulfcr 
severely if popular ill-will reduces your now expanding markets ' 


in India. 



I wish to supply a corrective to the adverse effects, in the 
financial sphere, which the scare profraganda has been producing. ,r • f 
Most of the apprehensions fostered on the White Paper proposals tj 
pertain to finance and trade. They relate to the amounts invested /ijm 
by Britishers in Indian securities, the future of Indo-British trade, tl 
and heavy increase in expenditure as a result of the reforms. 

British investors, instead of losing on their Indian securities, (' 
have reaped good profits by the phenomenal appreciation of the 1 
last three years. Flaring headlines about *' Surrender of India " 
and so forth have not availed to stem the tide of rise in Indian 
stocks. All competent students of public finance and money 
markets are convinced that the technical financial position of 
India is now so strong that there is a still brighter future in store 
for investors in Indian securities. This js the direct result of the 
sound and vigorous policy pursued by Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord 
Willingdon during the last three years. 

As for Indo-British trade, 1 need only mention the preference 
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g^ven to British stceU We went to the length of halving the 
normal revenue dudes so as to enable Britain to secure lost markets 
from the Continental manufacturers. The conclusion of a mutual 
trade pact is simple;^ and such a pact will work admirably in 
practice, as Britain and India arc complementary rather than 
antagonistic over a range of important commodities. What is 
needed is good’-wili on either side, businesslike clarity of under¬ 
standing, and a spirit of give and take.'’ 

As for the increased finandal burden imposed by the reforms, 
do wc need many crorcs more by way of additional annual 
revenue? Sir Walter Uiyton has done much to mlvc this conun¬ 
drum in his able supplementary note to the Simon Report, If 
wc need crores of rupees for new public works the Indian capital 
market is ready and able to put up all the requirements. Let me 
assure you that it is not on the rock of finance that the reforms 
will be wrecked. Instead they need to be saved from disaster by 
political intransigence and party truculence. 


Bingal Tehaokism 

I must now appeal to my own countrymen. They must realize 
that there are serious difficulties in the path of economic, political, 
and social betterment which wc must tread before any schemes of 
reform can function successfully in die country. Our first and 
foremost duty is to help forward the extenmnation of Terrorism 
in Bengal and other subversive movements, The dark blight of 
Terrorism is the peculiar calamity of Bengal. It has tended to 
paraly'zc all wholesome activity and effort, and has undermined 
the very basis of the social fabric. It has made dvUized life well- 
nigh impossible in the province, and brought thereto a great loss of 
reputation. A stigma of shame has been drawn across the fair 
name of the most important Indian Presidency, which has as its 
metropolis the second city in the Empire. Our diy of palaces is 
veritably the foundation-stone of the great Indian Empire. The 
world-famous Clive Street is second only to VfaJl Street in New 
York and Throgmorton Street in the City of London. More than 
all, Calcutta is ic home of a fine race of people, the Bengalis. 
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Today the world thinks of Bengal only as the home of 
Terrorism. The stain of the Black Hole of Calcutta, an almost 
forgotten cightcentb<entury story of a period when the people 
lost thar heads, has not only been revived, but has been extended. 
» that the whole of this fair province is known from America to 
Austraha and from Russia to Mexico as India’s Black Hole. 

Even the extreme Nationalists admit that in the Indian Cisil 
Service my country has had a fine body of men who have done 
mcalnilafalc good to India and her peoples. Even the most extreme 
Home Riders a^ee that India will for a long time to come 
welcome the assistance and advice of the I.C.S.; but Bengal has 
repaid debt by murdering some of the finest of them, even 
those who were particularly favourable to India’s aspirations. The 
reward given by the province to those who have striven for her 
pro^CM has been to shoot them, to send the weeping widows and 
the fa^crlcss children back to England as sad ev-idences of Bengal’s 
lack of a sense of gratitude and justice. 

Action should immediately be taken to kill this movemenL for 
to delay action will be to defeat Bengal’s right to be regarded as 
a province which can claim equality as 3 self-governing com¬ 
munity of a mighty federation in a still mightier Empire. 


The Growth of Puauc Opinion 
I. difS^, „ ^ 

I the lack of public syrnpolh, with mcasura which the Goverr 
meat have been compeUed to take. Fim. goveriuncn, policy 1. 
oic of the meat,, of reeuieliag the lami&adoo, of the ^roriai 
tnov^eoh but more impoitant is sound and indlgnam publii 

o^»udueeteda6.™.ddsoa.™iuw„ace, nw&verLcn, 

has done IB P« with tffieiency and ihoroughneB. It has cheeked 

L .h a'el ““'fabitious of erime. I, i, 
for the public to eheek the psychological aspect of Terroriian. hut 
lofortuuatel, the pubhe has been slow u, mmgni,, 

It .h howev^. gratifying that dwre am „o„ definite iudiaidons 
of pubhe opiuiuu coming mure and mure strongly on the side of 
G^ment Th^, d,e great administrate skill, coumge 
and ability of Sir lohn Anderson, Bengal is today showing 
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of waiting up and concentrating her mighty mtelkctual and moral 
power against this evil. 

Sound and courageous Indian leadership is required in Bengal 
today to counteract this menace and to direct the energies of 
young men towards peaceful and useful avocations, In this 
connection i venture to make an appeal to the Maharaja of 
Burdwan, an honoured Vice-Chairman of this Association 
Many of you know that after a few years of residence m tMs 
country the Maharaja is returning very soon to his estates. He 
is the first nobleman ui Bengal, and as such is the natur 
leader of the people. He has held positions of trust and dignity 
in the province, including membership of the Enccudye Counci, 
and he is held in great esteem and respect. His stay in England 
has widened his experience and political outlook to a degree winch 
very few Indians can claim. Shall 1 be wrong in saying that it is 
providential that he is now returning to Bengal? Is it too much 
to hope that he will take the reins of leadership into bis own 
hands and help Bengal to recover her lost reputation and restore 

her fonner glories? _ 

The fight against Terrorism is essentially a fight m the mtcrests 
of the people and not merely in the interests of Government. 
The essential object b to prepare the way for political progress 
and for a successful working of the reforms, which will not be 
possible while terrorists block the path. 

The Cost of Eovcott 

Another obstacle in the way of good feeling between the two 
countries is the tendency among some of our peoples to boycott 
British goods. Shorn of political animosity, the question of trade 
between Great Britain and India becomes a matter of business. 
When politics are permitted to Interfere with commerce, both 
sides are injured. Without being recriminatory 1 cannot help 
thinking bow much more prosperous India's finance would be 
today if the country had not to face 6e appalling losses caused to 
business by the meddlesome poliddans with their boycott plan. 
Apart from the enormous revenue lost by the decline m British 
imports resulting from the boycott policy, it is probably safe to say 
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that India would not now be faced with the Japanese menace, in 
so many lands in anything like the same degr^, had the way for 
Japanese effort not been prepared by the persistent campaign 
against British manufactures, llie boycott of British goods 
afforded an opportunity for Japan which that widc-awalte natitm 
was prompt to seize. J hope that one day some enterprising 
stadstician will try to work out the exact cost to India of the 
boycott movement. Some of us in India have in the pst tried to 
calculate how much the movement prejudiced Great Britain, but 
it is now being slowly impressed upn pUdeians that it is Indb 
which has suffered most. Happily, better sense has begun to pre¬ 
vail with my countrymen. Since arriving in London 1 have had 
cxcepdonal opprtunides of meeting leaders of commerce, and I 
have been struck by the readiness of Englishmen to promote better 
and more friendly co-opradon between the business men of the 
two countries. It has been gratifying to me to find amongst these 
business men every confidence in the sincerity and ability of Sir 
Joseph Bhore and Sir James Grigg and in the measures they arc 
adopting for the economic and financial recovery of India. 

Advantages op Cooperation 

Non-co-opradon has led India into an arid Sahara, The 
Congress itself has at last come to realize this in a pignant degree, 
[f only the pi ideal leaders of India had agreed to the rouneb 
tabic proposal of Lord Reading during the Prince of Wales's visit 
wc might have had a further instalment of reforms some years 
ago. Things arc even more inconclusive and chaotic in 1934 than 
they were a decade ago. The next golden opprtunity missed by 
the Indian plidcians was the Simon Commission. Some allege 
that the Simon Reprt is a more progressive document and gives 
to India more than docs the White Papr, or than will the report 
of the Joint Select Committee. India has lost not only in time, but 
she is getting actually less in reality because of the intransigent 
attitude many of the plidcians chose to take up. Obstruction for 
the last fifteen years has not brought the day of reforms nearer nor 
enlarged their scop. It has only postpned the coming of con¬ 
stitutional reform. 


t 
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There is a grave warning in these facts. Further obstruction 
will only mean furrier waste of valuable time in the upbuilding 
of a nation. !f the past has any meaning for India it is this: Give 
up a policy of churlish obstruction: cake in good spirit what is 
given in good ^irit; work what is given to the best of your light 
and understanding; and nothing can prevent your securing your 
full birthright in due time. India should have Dominion status 
sooner or later. She will have Dominion status sooner rather 
than bter if she makes up her mind to taste the sweet fruit of 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A vfETiso of the Ajioctation wai held dt the Cduon Hdll, WejtmtRttier, 
S<W. 1, on Tuesday, November 13, 1954, when a paper entitled " Rclorm 
and Co-opcration in India** waj lead by Mr. R. S. Samia. c.i.e, (Editor of 
The Wiip^ Calcutta). Sir Matcolm Seton, E.c.a,, was in the chair, and the 
following ladia and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamiogton, c.cjr.G., c.c.i.e., the Right Hon. 
ViKount Gosdien, c.c.s.i., C.C.I.E., c.a.t*, the Maharajadhiiaja Rahadur of 
Burdwan, o.c.i.r,, h.cj.l, Sir John Thompson, K.c.s.t., k.c.i.e,. Sir Jamci 
Creiar, e.c.s.i., c.i.e.. Sit Edward A. Gait, e.c.s.i., Sir Hugh 

McPherson, K.c.t.E., c.s,i,, Sir Montagu Webb, C.B.E., Sir Louis Dane, 
o.c.t.E,, Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir John Maynard, c.s.].. 

Sir John Cununing, K.c.i.t., c.s.i.. Sir Henry S. Lawrence, a.cj.i., Sir Henry 
Wheeler, e.cj,i„ k.c.i.e.. Sir Miles Irving, c.i.e., and Lady Irving, the Hon. 
Lady jackson, Mr. R. A. Butler, h.p., Mr, H. M. R. Hopkins, c.s.i,, Mr. J. R. 
Martin, c.t.E., Mr, H. M. Hood, c.i-*,, Mr. S. Lupton, o.a.E., Mr. A. Yusuf 
Alt, K.-i-H., Mr. C. S. Rangaswami, Colood W, G. Hamilton, Mr. R. W, 
Brock, Mr. Wilfred Hindlc, Mr. B. C. Sen, Mr. H. R. H. WlUdnson, 
Mr, W. A. Lee, Mr. G. B. Coleman, Mr. J. I. Nolan, Miss M. Sofab^i, 
Mr. V, S. Swaminathao, Dr. K. N. Sitaram, hfr. K. N, Daa Gupta, 
Mr. H, M. Willmon, Mrs. Mancklal Premchand, Mr. G. J, Ellis, Mr, W. T. 
Day, Mr. G. Montagu Harris, Mr. Sunder Kabadi, Mr, Leonard Matters, 
Rev, W. Stanton, Miss Stewart, Mr, E, M. Phillips, Mr, and Mrs. J. L. 
McColl, Mr. Roger Chance, Mr. F. I. P, Richter, Mr, H. K. Sadler, 
Miss C. K. Cununing, Mrs, Berry, Mr. J. Aspinall, Mr. C. E. Hardwicke, 
Major L. H. Corkram, Miss L. Sorabji, Mr. Dawson, Mr, H, B. Edwards, 
htr. F. Grubb, and Mr. F. H, Brown, c.r.E,, Hon. Secretary. 

Lord CuitsGTOH, in opening the poceedmgs, said: The cards sent round 
stated that Viscount Goschen would be in the chair. He is here, but has 
lost his voice on account of a chill. I can take his place only temporarily, at 
1 have another meeting to attend in this building. 

I am sure you will enjoy Mr. Sarnu's views, which arc moderately and 
clearly eipressed. ( have had the opportunity of reading his pper before¬ 
hand, and t think you My all cotisi^r yourselves very fortunate to be here 
this arBcmoon to hear him deli\’cr it I have two letters to read to the meet¬ 
ing. The Secretary of State for India has written to Lord Goschen, and 
General Smuu tai written lo Mr. Sarma. 

Sir Sanmcl Hoare wrote: I jliodd have iiked to come to tlie East India 
Association tnccdiig this afternoon when Nlr. Sarma u to read a paper, but 
I hatvr to he at the House of Commons, The East India Association aists 
for the purpose of clarifying the various points of view upon Indian ques¬ 
tions. I am sure it has done welt in giving Mr. Sarma an opportunity of 
putting forward a point of view which is important, but which unfortunaiely 
few ^plc have the independence and the courage to express. I am sure the 
meeting will be a valuable and an ititeiQdng 
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Gciiera] Smuts wrote: " I am socry, as I am leaving this country tomoirow 
1 am far too busy to be able to attend youc lecture today at the 
East JndLa Association. J am a great belkver in frccdomi I am sure that 
India will uldmaicly have her political amblcloos realized* but I consider it 
will be good for India to have her freedom by easy stages. My message to 
your couDcrymen will be to work the reforms suoocssfuJly and prepare them¬ 
selves for the next stage/' 

The lecture was then delivered. 


The Chatritan (Sir Malcolm Secon): I am sure 1 am speaking for all of 
you in welcoming Mr+ Sasma here. We were prepared to do that because of 
what wc knew of his public wort in India. Our feeling of wdeome is 
acoentuaied by the very interesting paper that he has read to ns. He haSi 1 
am idd by our Honorary Secretary, kept within the limits of hall an hour, 
which is very rare. Wc could easily have condoned a breach of the usual 
praettcc in his case. 

I should like, if I may, to express the great pleasure it gives us to see 
Lord Goschen here. Wc had hoped that he would have taken the chair* 
which he would have done hot for the chill which has prevented his speaks 
ing. 1 think we shall agree lhac for one who has governed for five years one 
of the most Important Ptesidendes of India—the Presidency from which 
Mr* Sarma himsdf comes—and also has acted as Viceroy to come here and 
nt in enforced silence while Indian questions are discussed is the acme of 
unselfishness. I should like to pretend that anything 1 have to say had been 
suggested by Lord Gos^exii because he would be unable co contradict me 
(laughter)* but there are limits to one's uncocwcienriouancss. 

I shall not attempt to cover the ground over which Mr. Sarma has passed 
in his most intcfesting paper. The vitality and the prosperity of our Asso- 
ciadon depend on keeping in touch with India, on maintaining touch with 
men who are actually working in India. We are therefore always particu¬ 
larly glad to welcome people who are taking thdr part in the public life of 
that country and who, when they visit England* will come and address 111. 

Wc feel that he has told us, aprt from the very inieresdng expression of 
his own views, a great deal that is of imporcarkce. As regards Bengal, he 
feels—as all of us feel who arc in touch ^th the province-^ihe horror of the 
atmosphere that has existed for some years post; and he feels It as one who 
went to Bengal originally from another province* We realize not only the 
futile tragiedies of the d^tfu of some of our own people who have been 
fpuUy murdered when they have b«n devodng their lives to India, but also 
the fact that many young Bengalis, sincerely and ardently patrlodc* have 
been perverted into the paths of terrorism, while a kind of apathy seems to 
have rested on the Bengali people* No one ii doing more to shake up and 
dispel that apathy than Mr. Sarma in his newspaper The- It ii a work 

i of real courage which we all appreaate. Therefore wc appreciate the frank^ 
[nesa with whieh he has spoken to us. 

How many of us have wished* after talking to Indian friends, that they 
[would come out into the open- Sometime* modesty prevents them; vanoui 
sidcradoiu seem to prevent them from ipeaklng oul Those who could 
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cxcrcm jo mucli influence on thdLr own people for one resuoft oc another 
have hcsiiaijcd to speak otit Of course, there are great difficulty. If you 
study different countries in which gat'cmtucui has in the last resort rested 
with authorities ouUidcj you must rtcognizc that those amongst the peopk 
of that country who are thoroughly dissatisfied with the existing state of 
affairs are in a difficult posidoiu They are exceedingly sensitive about their 
reputation for patriotisni. It Ls not in India alone, [f you look at the revo¬ 
lutionary history of Italy about i6^8t to say nothing of cxajupks nearer 
home, you will see the same thing. They pass in silciKC things which they 
should have condemned. 

We have reason to think that a better feeling Ls coming to BeugaL It « 
comforting to be able to say that today, becansc today Sir John Anderson is 
returning to hij posi in that country^ a post the difficulties of which we ad 
recognize. Courage and frankness, it is a mere conunonptacc, hut still 
Courage and frankness are ihc quali^ej needed in ludiaa politics it India ia 
to make the best of future constitutional developments. 

We fed —1 am sure 1 speak for you ad—that we have had a signal example 
of that today. 

The Maharaja of Btranw^K: 1 think you wifi all agree that on the eve of 
the puhLicntion of the Joint Select Cnmnuttee's Report one should not either 
foTcrdl or say what we want for India in the new Consdtudcin, The only 
thing that wc should concentrate upon at the moment U that^ whatever shape 
the reforms may take, without the goodwill of England and the co-operation 
of the Indians themselves, no constitution can work In India, Bearing this 
fact in mind, let us now^ c][aiDine some of the things that my friend Mr. 
Sarrna has said in his paper^ 

In his appeal to Englishri>cji in this country and to his own countrymeri 
he has asked for the very same thing: and I hope that he will on his return 
to fndia continue the courage and the Irankness with which he has spoken 
during his sojourn tn the British Isles, As a newspaper editor he has a great 
infiucjice, and a greater opportunity to influenee ihoje wko write glibly in 
the Press about these matters ffian othet j. 1 wish I could share the opdmism 
that be has with regard to the Congress, It remains to be seen whether the 
desire of the Indian National Congress to enter these Councils, and the 
victories they am achieving in the eiccdons to the Asscrnhly;^ will mean real 
co-operation or whether, holding the reforms to be ditappointingT they will 
go hack to noneo-operadon. The decision is for dHUpemdon for the 
moment, at any rate. 

Mi. Sarma has adopted the Province of Bengal lor hU public aedvitieiH 
He has made a special appeal to me in view of my impending return lo 
Bengal to renew my public life and to try to form a party. May I point out 
to him that all my life my prlncipk has been to be a non-party man. He 
decftbes me at a natural leader; I have always ibou^t that the guiding 
principle of a natural leader should be that, whilst he is always on the side 
of law and order and good government, he should step into the breach when 
parties are at loggerheads. That is the pried ptc which I have folbwcd. I 
have always placed my jervioes at the disposal of the State w hen it demanded 
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them* and used ihtm (or the pubik good. Now^ when aummn tjnti have 
begun to appear in tay lifCt I am not Likdy to change that piinapk and to 
come innj the atem of party politics- 

On the other hand* during my sojouro Lo thii country and my fleeting 
vLsita to my homeland^ 1 have rcahzed the need lor a comprehensive agrh 
cultural party. This 1 $ espedally so in a pros^inec like Bengali where agri¬ 
culture JS, after alh the main octupdon, where the burcsucradc fonn ol 
govemmenL will change to a more popular form under Ministers resporuibk 
lo the Legislatures, where dw revenue tnember will be a dung of the post^. 
where tenancy legisbdoa will no longer he iatroducod by dry-os-dust 
bureaucratic Indian Civil Service men. One thing must be rcalked in 
Bengal, and that is that the tenants and ihe landlords iniwt combine to make 
an agricultural party in which the iEner^ts of both sides will he wdl 
represented* On that pdni I spoke very dearly when I was out in Inia a 
litdc over a year agn^ and if on my return my services in an advisory 
capacity are wanted by tboae who rcpreBcni both the landlords and the 
Cenants* imcrcsts in Bengal, 1 can assure Mf+ Samna that those scrvic'& will 
be at their dispoaaU But 1 must tell Mr. Sarma that although there U new 
an awakening in Bengal to the dangers of termrism* although there is a 
change of opinion^ 1 (rill want to see a teal change of heart in the matter. 
And one thing further: If there be only one party that has got any vitality 
in Bengal at the present moment, and it is ihc Congress pafty^ it is Coo much 
to ask a natural kader or anyone else to form another party without men^ as 
no general can lead a phantom artnyi Let him produce the men, let him 
produce moderate thinkers who will be on the side of law and order^ of a 
stable Govcmmcni* and I am sure that, whether it be myself or oihers, we 
shall then perhaps again get together a hand of men who will be real 
modciace thinkers like some of my friends of the pasL 1 hope, for the sake 
of Bengal at any rate, that such a thing will happen. 

Meanwhile I should like lo join with Sir Malcolm Seton in offering 
Mr. Sarma my congraaibrious on the tone of his lecture and to wbh him all 
success and good luck on his return to India* 

Mr. Ymup Au s There are three kinds of oMpcradoii which are absolutely 
Dccessary if any country is to make sdf-goverDment a success. One ii hearty 
cDKipcradon and understanding bctwem the Government and the peopk; 
secondly, we want a cordial iioderamnding and co-operadon betivecn the 
various sections of the population; and, thirdlyp we want an intimaic under- 
standing and c&opcfaiioo between the representativea of the people in the 
legislatures and those whom diey represent* 

1 am very glad indeed to 4 « that Mr. Sarma has laid spedal ttrea* on the 
first form of cooperation. That is essential if any form of Government is to 
be carried on by the popular suffrage and through feprescutaiivcs elected by 
the people* U is tor me now lo stress the other two kindly which in some 
ways arc ^ually importanL They are spcaaUy necessary in India* because 
in Indian conditions I feel that the past hkiory of failures is mainly due to 
those as wdl as to miaunderstondiugs between the Government and the 
people or betw^ecn the British and the Indians. 
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When wc think df the commuEid problem which occupies so l^gc a plate 
in Indian ducusaions, and whidi haSi ] think rightly, been given a gtui deal 
oi protnincnce both in the White Paper and in the evidence before the Joiot 
Par iiam f ntary Commiiceei we sometioies feel appalkd at die state of 
Durters even at the present day. I have ^■ery recently relumed from India. 
Every tunc I gd back in order to serve my country with such advice and 
assistaDce as 1 enn give thcnit 1 hnd chat the door to ail progress is barred by 
the mutual suspicion and hostility of various secdons of the people^ Some- 
timu it is fotnctiied by vested interests^ somedmes by individuals for 
personal ends, but there Is mass mentality behind it, depending on diB^erenc 
traditions^ different histories, diBcrcDt temperaments and modes ol thought. 
The tragedy is that it is not growing less but more prononnecd. Prospects 
cl power aocentuate such diBcxuiices. 

This is not the time nor place for appordonuig the blame, but I would say 
this, that when, after the publication of the Parliamentary Report, we get 
down to business and discuss matters^ 1 hope that both the Hindus and the 
Muslims, to mention just the two sections which constitute the vast majoriry 
of tbc people, will take settled facts as the starting-ground for further pro^ 
gress, and not ctonally wrangle on first principles. 

At present, in the pc^itical party to which reicreDcc has been made—the 
Congress—there is actual hostility to any scheme which rots upon com- 
mun^ electorates. A wing of the Congress is openly waging war against 
tbem^ The main body of die Congress, as a matter of taetkai prudence, says 
that it is neuual on Ais point, bni as it rejects the White Paper scheme It 
obviously rejects communal electorates, which are a part of that scheme. 
The Hindu Mahasabha is bitterly opposing them. 

There is absolute unanimity amongst the Muslim aimmuoity that thdr 
existence as a poUtical factor in India will be in danger if the separate 
electorates are abolished. 1 do not wish to discuss that question in the 
abstract, but 1 should Uke to say to my Hindu friends, You cannot ha^'e 
complete and satisfactory sell-government if both sid« take up an attitude 
of determined iAtransigence.'^ 

As regards the communal electorates^ a good deal eould be said theo¬ 
retically against them, frr}m a purely British poLm of view. But they have 
been now part of the Constitution of India for mafiy ytars, and after the 
mosi patient enquiry, both by the Simon Commission and by the procoedinga 
preliminary and ancillary to the White Fapetp u h absolutely clear that chcie 
is no hope of working any form of constitution unless we take it at a settled 
fact that what the great minority community ii unanimouily detErnuoed 
to have should be conceded at least in the carha' stages. 

Now 1 come to the third form of co-optratioo, and in that perhaps I can 
appeal both to Mr. Sarma and to my friend the Maharaja of Burdwan. 
Mr. Sarma occupii^ a responsible posidon as the editor of a paper in Bengal 
The Maharaja, I hope, is going back to India not only to be there to act in 
an advisory capacity if his advice is sought. 1 hope he will come forward 
boldly and not only advise, but uk all his inRutnee and all hii experience to 
see that things gel done- 1 know from personal observation that the Maha¬ 
raja is OB« of the very few men who are able lo command the confidence of 
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both cornmunitic*. If I may for a moment adviic him, 1 woul^ *wggat 
he should put himself boldly forward at the head of a mavemenc to au* 
greater and greater eonfidente m arise between the commumtie. 
hope, he will not stand aloof Efom the Legislatures, but take bis rightful 

place and work in the Legislature. „l„- -n 

^ Undl we achieve a dose contaet between the electors and the mciobcit ^ 
our sehemes of reform will be merely illusory. Hitherto it has not been the 
case that members go to their coosutuendes and spen very 
educating their constituents. Education does not depend 
colleges, ^and in the new era that is dawning for India pobucal cducanw 
wiU depend s-ery much on how mveh contact each representative can estab- 
lish with every one of his constituents, I know that is a very «« point 
with large constituencies, but t fed U is worth doing, ^d ^ss it ^^ne I 
am quite sore that real representation will be impossibly I would 
«k my Indian friends especially k> work on the hoes rf the doscst co-ope 
don and ondefstanding between the representatives and their constituena^ 
between the various sections of the people, between e yso great races ^ 
have to work the daiiny of India together, and between the Government 

the people, 

Mr. R. A. Butles (Under-Secretary for India) : 1 hope ^t 1 ^ 

caciucd if on this occasbn 1 confine myself to one topic, an t “ f _ 
important oni^Mr. Sarma himself. 1 have had the honour of 
die^ot Select Committee, and as I see from the notice of your n»t meeut^ 
the Report of that Committee is to be discussed. 1 should l*c to be oicused 
from touchiog on any subjects to do with the findings of ^t Comtmttey. 

Mr. Sarma is the editor of a very impornmc paper and is a very acu« 
person He bad a great deal to do with propaganda on the occasion of the 
JkvLous reforms of 1519 . He has come to this country at this very im- 
Lrtaut iimciure, and he h« thrown himself into the active work of propa- 
^da in exactly the same way as he did on a previous occa^on. He has 
SLfoie been assocUted with the relations of India and Great Bnram at two 
very important periods in their history, and my n^t horn 
Seitary ol State for India has asked me 10 express to him on tus bc^ hn 
regret at not being able to be present today, and h.s thank* for the very 
diitinimishcd work which he has been doing m this country. (Applau^) 

If I^ghi just talk to one point: it has been said by Mr. Yuiuf Ah that 
education today does not depend on school* and colleges alone. ^ he has 
Mid. it depend* upon the work of such people as our lecturer this afternoon. 
Mr. Sarma has. both in private conversation with mimy distmguished p«^ 
«uie of them present in ihis room, and with public speeches in Ac Pi^ 
made a great impression in Ais country m his short vi*it,jmd I hope when 
be returns to India he will continue Aiw two very useful pi^ cl work 

which he is doing-encouia^g Ae spirit of ^ 

body can Asagr* and whiA is vital m Ae reUmons between our two 
countries, and A fighting that menace of teironsm whiA does *0 much to 
harm Ae good name of Ae povioce in which he « at pr^t wor^& and 
to a cerJn extent Ae name of India as a whole. 1 Aerefore wish turn 
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moc&s in diis noble endeavour wbra be rcturoi to iDctij^ and thank him 
very zniidi for hU piper this aftcrntion. 

Mr , C. S . Rangaswaui : Mr. Sarma has piid me an unprovoked compli¬ 
ment [ almost going to iay that ht has launched on me m unprovoked 
awidt For the statejnent whidi he has made in his speech on the hnandal 
impllcatiQiii of the new regime is so tersCt cotnpkte, effective that there 
k hardly anything for me to add tb^eto. But f am glad to have this oppor¬ 
tunity in the sense that sLiux my romiiig over here i have noticed that all 
this scare propa^nda has sought to create apprehemioni on Enandal and 
econooiic grounds; but it is not the Enandcr or the City mao that is hguHng 
in this controversy. It is the poUtkian that it caking a part* and 1 can assure 
you that the politician knows precious little of the rikl hiLanciaJ situation 
today in indiaj or of the EnmclaJ situation that will confront tn in the luture. 

As indicating the present strength of the Indian financial posidoni 1 need 
only say that in the sierting area the credit of India stands only next to Great 
Britain icsdf. There is a couuDon 5 per cent, loan maturing round about a 
decade hence between England^ India^ Australia^ and South Africa, four 
countries which have shown considerable recovery in these days of depression. 
Five per cent British 1944-54 is quoted at ill i 5 per cent India !94i-47 k 
quoted at iifij; 5 per cent. Ausn^alia Commonwealth 1945-751 1^5'4 t ^d 
5 per cent. South Africa 194575* * Consideruig that the mamrity of the 
Indian loan is three years earlier^ it should be concluded that Indian credit 
on the London marhet is next only to Bridsh Innds. Its high poaition k 
based on absolutely intiiDsic grounds. India k one of the few countries In 
the world today which have balanced their Budget. We have halaneed it in 
spite of our Finance Members. (Laughter.) When they reduce the taxes 
next year the yields will be larger and thiy will be able to balance the 
Budget better. 

Now as m our borrowing capacity. We have today in London a surpliu 
of something like £40 million which we do not know what to do with. If 
there is any sterling loan maturing we should be in a position to pay it out 
of our surplus balances. So far as India itself k concernedi in the local 
market we are able to raise our funds on a 3 per cent. bask. The Indian 
capital market k in a position to supply all the capital requiremenis that our 
Govemincnt might need. A* a mailer of fact^ the annual savings in India 
have a peculiar characiCTktic in that a pottion is earmarked only for gilt- 
edged. There are a number of people who will put their money in gilt- 
edged and only gilt-edged* and my estimate of such funds k at least Rs, ae 
croro per year. The capital icquirements of our Government for the next 
five years cannot be more than what the uadon is able 10 put up in the way 
of capiul earmarked for gilt-edged. In that position 1 do not ace how, in 
the next quinquennium, the aecuritics of the Government of India can be 
anything but gilt-edged—hundred per cent, gilt, if you please. 

As for our industrial sKuddes, we cannot say that e^cry industry is doing 
well. There k a remarkable coincidence that similar industries are doing 
well in both our countries. Stoe] ii having a boom io Engbnd and k doing 
well in India. Sugar is dmog well here and in India. Cenjent ami paper 
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are two iKhcr indwtria ia which there is a considcrahte margin of profit So 
that a selective invesiof can hope to do very well by himadf- 
Lei m remember that tadia is the one country which never talked oE 
repudiatiaa. That U a word untaowa to the Indian characccr. There U a 
amongst ns that if a man dio owing money he will have u be born 
again and work as a slave until he has paid oS the debt. That is a naatmal 
characteristic o[ India. Will that nation default? Never! 

A* for Britain’s markets in India, Mr. Sarma has given the instance of 
steel; and the Isoom in Bridsh steel shares started after that gesture from 
[(only negotiadoni can be conducted in a businesslike spirit, not as a 
p n'l i Ti'-?> issue, but as a business proposiuen, I do not see why wc should not 
give preference to the British products. India atwl England arc supple¬ 
mentary; they are not antagonistic. I do not think that in the Empire lOeiE 
there sre two countries which fit in with cich odier so ad mi mh ly ^ India 
and En^d. The possibilities of trade on a reciprocal basis are very great, 
but you cannot conclude such a pact when you keep talking about things 
which cause heat and controi'crsy. For Heaven’s take ^ these things out 
of the way, and the condusloa of the trade pact will be the simplest ihtng, 
and it will wort very wdl in practiot. 

In ihc course o{ my dtscus^ioiu in Londoi^ Professof toskl at one end and 
Sir Waller Layton at the other end tell me the one thing in which they had 
ibe least difficulty with Mr. Gandhi was as regards a reciprocal trade agrre- 
rrw.rt > bctwecD liidia aud England, Even poitticians could sec the simplicity 
of the What is wanting is a proper spirit to conclude and work it- !t 
rests with you to create and foster such a spirit. Will you do it? On the 
answer depends your future no less than ours- (Applause.) 

Mr. G* W, Oawsoh : I do not think my worst enemy could tell me 1 am not 
sympathetic towards IndU, but there are one or two quesrious which 1 wish 
to put. In what way can an erdinary man with an ordinary mind be sahsEod 
that the leaders of the Hindu community in India are not being hypocrites 
in making a demand, as they have done—they have been the most vocal of 
all the communities—for the inirodurtion into the political structure of 
Western democratic ideas? In the social suructurc wc know ibc Hindu com¬ 
munity have always maintained an intense autocracy. The leaders have 
insisted on autocracy, and all down the ocntuiics they do not appear to have 
given way in the slightest degree. The Dravidians arc not allowed to walk 
in the middle of the read, their children are not allowed to attend the same 
schools or draw water from the same wells. 

Another point that nccurs to me is, in what way can it be logically proved 
that the descendants of the Mogul Court have any better right to govern 
India than the descendants of die first: British » arrive on that coutioenC? 

Sir Milb lavmo: 1 loUy agt« with ail that Mr. Sarma said about the 
wonderful work that has b«n done by that very great Viceroy, Lord 
WlUingdoD, in flU the time of his Viccroyalty, but I do not think Mr- Sarma 
would like it to be thought that the improvement in Indian affairs began 
from precisely the time Lord WiUingdoo took over the afloirs of State. 
Myself I date that improvement from the umc when one fell that die wortt 
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QvcTf fron) th# lime when Lord Irwia took thsi sicp of wonderful 
coim^ aod got Mr. Gandhi to oome to England. I think that was the 
bravest thing any iUKiman ever did. No tnaa more took hit political repu- 
tadoD in his hand* than Lord IxwLi when he took that step. From that time, 
when the British puhiic saw what an impractical person Mr. Gandhi was, it 
seetns to ihlugi began to ebangc. 

But changes are » rapid in India that 1 almost fed out of date, although 
I only left last month. Fifteen months ago a friend of mine was talking to 
an extreme Congress politidan. He said: *' Why are you in such a hutry? 
What is troubling you? Take these refornu and work them, and in fifteen 
years you will have the whole game at your fcrt.“ “Sir,” he said, "we 
cai^ wait for fifteen years, fn fifteen years the other cartes wiU hate found 
tbeir strcQgih. That is wkat is happciURg. 

] used to be a diehard, and I am not in the least ashamed of it, because I 
believe that before 1514 the only thing poidbk wnuJd have been government 
by the intelligentsia. In the past fifteen years there is not the least donbi that 
the peasant has found his strength. Thm is not the least danger now in the 
Punjab that the peasant will be exploited and iU-treaicd by the Hindu 
moneylender; them is a very strong danger that the moneylending 
mil be exploited by the pcuoai. 

I asked a fnend of mine, a Commusioncr who had returned from a lour, 
why was everything in the Punjab so extraordinarily quiet. What has hap¬ 
pened? Prices are bad, but nobody seems to be com plaining He said; 

" The pcauJit docs not know very much about what the reforms are, but he 
has got this into his head, that the English have promised him vnmrtk tnp 
imd they are going to keep their word, and that he is facing given a fate 
show, and therefore he is happy.*' That is an extrjordinary asset. I do not 
say that people quite understand what is implied by representative goveru- 
ment. A jmung man of good family told me that he was going into pcJiiks 
in the Reforms and might have to be against the GovernmcRi I said - 
Againot what (^vemtnent? You will be standing in the intercsu of what 
will pr^bly be the majority party, and you will be die Govenunent." And 
he with difficulty understood me. But it will not take long for the lesson to 
DC Icamt 

It IS not a question of the peasant being exploited. He has learnt his 
power. The only fear is that he may nse it imprudently. But I am sure he 
would thmk k a ciomtrous breach of iaiih if whatever it is we promised 
him we should now go bach on it and go back on our word. 


Mr. Sawu ; With regard to Mr. Dawmn's queitions, 1 was not quite ciear 
what he exactly meant. What I understood him to ask wa, how any 
ordinary man wiU understand that the demand for democratic institution 
m my oount^-^ll the time be was insisting upon the word Hindu as if the 
iBov^eni for constitutionaJ reform was a purely Hindu movemcofr- 
whether it was not for the purpose of keeping other down. 

Mts Daw&dn : Ndp dr. 


Mr. Sauca : I am sorry if I have OlisundersioocL 

The Cmaiwws ; I understood the question to be, how people in du. 
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country ¥«« to tindentand ihat a eivUiiaiion whiA ba*ed m the pa« 
oa a distinctioB o£ dass would genuinely accept the democratic pnacipks 

which eovcrn West* , 

Mr. Daw*qn : What I raid was, how could an with an 

ordinary mind be satisfied of the honesty of the leaders of ±t Indian com¬ 
munity in their very vocal demand for the introduction oE demoernoe pnn- 
dpks into the political structufe when they strenuously refuse to give up 

autoexacy they have in the social structure? 

Mr slaitAt The social dUalnlities from which some of these people were 
suffering no longer caisn The elevation of ^pressed classes movement tod 
the effect of removing these social disahilitie* and they no longer «ii 
(Cries of dissent.) If you are going to enter into a di^sston on “^t, vre 
shall have the spirit of acrimony. What is wanted «this moment <s not to 
demand on the part of India any concessions more thm^ deserves, or m 
the part of Great Britain to withhold what is due to India, but to crea _ 
atmKphere of goodwill. To enter inw the pfoblems Mr, Dawwo has 
oaturtily will lead to a controversy because Mr. Dawson wanted to crea 
impression that the Hindu community kept other classes down. 

vS regard to the Maharaja of Burdwan saymg that there is J» ure in 
his becoming a leader, let me assure him pubUc cqiinion is nsdy and vraiuog 
for a leader. He has penoiulity and the powers of leadaship, and as soon 
as he comes 1 am sure be wLU be able lo mobilize public opimoti. 

I can assure Mr. Yusuf Ali all reasonable people in my wuntry today ha« 
mken the communal award as a settled fact. There has been a spUt m tto 
Congress because the majority of them have taken ihc view that the com¬ 
munal award should not be attacked. _ , 

Mr. Yusus Ali: They have only said they wiU not accept it or rqcct it, 

but they want to reject the whole of the While Paper. 

Mr. Sauma i There are two questioni, dw White Paper and the co^im^ 
award The Congress in their heart ol hearu want not to reject enurely ^ 
While Paper, but to suggest change, and ^ want to ^ut 

there is a dLe among a large communl^ of our people ^^ 
munal award becaure it was made on the mvitatmn of the Indian pe^ 
themselves. It only remains for me to thank you most sincerely for the very 
paduit he^Ag you given me- 

Lord Lahwcton : I am sure you w^i to express yonr thanks to Mr. Sarma 
fur having prepared and delivered his lecture. This tremenitous questm^ 
the future government of Incto does deserve consideration from every ^ 
sible point of view. Wc ought lo hear all opinions. T^y S™ h^ 
ventiUred his subject in hi* own way and has provoked a very useful dn- 

'Tntw wish to convey to him out very great thanks for having ^ 

troubles prepare his lecture. ^ 

own point uf view in regard to this great question, I propose a very hearty 
vot£ of thinks DO hkm- (Ch*OT.) 

>pp«ci,iioi> cl ih, of It, «~cr»T *“ 
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addrcSi by Mr. Sarmi. Everyone knows that the atmosphere in Calcutta i* 
iiot favourable to free and candid speecbi and a man who, as h(r. Sanna has 
told us, is a foreigner from Madras uposes hinuclf to the greatest hostility 
when he advocates goodwill and cooperadoq. These sebtiments are the 
watchword of this Assodation, but Mr. Sam» preaches die same doemne in 
Cakuiu in his paper, the very name of which is a challenge, since he has 
called it The Whip, The title appears to indicate that those who do not 
agree with him may expect castigation. 

In Bombay our great Indian leaders has'e concealed their vigorous nesolu' 
lion under other tides. When the late Mr. G. K. Golchale was the leader he 
founded the Indian Servants Society, which has done wonderful work these 
last forty years. When Mr. Gandhi proposed to join diis society oa his 
return from South Africa, Mr. Gokhale told his friends to accept his help 
but never to put him in a place of authority, as he wouid be a danger to the 
movement, and I think it is true that on the death of Mr. Gnidtap. 
society refused to elect Mr. Gandhi to the succesnon and preferred Mr. 
Shastri. However, Mr. Gandhi took his own line of action and fulfilled 
Mr. Montagu's ambition that the people should be "stirred from their 
padicdc contentment I submit that ^ performed a mirade in teaching 
muldiudes to stand erect and speak boldly. And this miracle deserves the 
approval of the British mind. It is, however, a remarkable sign of the rapid 
changes of opinion in India that Mr. Sarma has been able to write this paper 
without making any mention of Mr. Gandhi. This shows also how far 
apart Bombay and Calcutta sometimes find thenuelvcs. 

Is Mr. Sanm able to assure us that the withdrawal of Mr. Gandhi from 
the National Congress and his prodauned inicntion of devoting h:>.'.*-lf to 
work in the villages are liJtdy to be bcneficialf I wrote to Mr. Gandhi »mc 
while back invidog his co<kperaiion in a matter on which 1 have spoken 
before now in ibis Associadon—the subject of indirect elections from the 
villages to the provincial councils. I had sent Mr. Gandhi a copy of my 
pamphkt on the White Paper, and he replies as follows: “ I have carefully 
read your pamphlet, and there is much in it with which 1 am in hearty 
agrcccicuL I have no dMculty about iudiiea etoctian if it does not frustrate 
the main purpose-Hiamdy, the true refiection of the mass mind." 

It is graufjdng to he assured that Mr. Gandhi is in hearty agreement with 
anything that J have written, but what I really wanted him to do was to take 
some action, and that is the poini where Mr. Gandhi sometimes disappoints 
his best friends. However, Mr. Gandhi hits the right point when he talks 
of lequiriug the true tcBcetioo of the mass mind, for that is cxacriy the great 
advantage to be gained from the system of adult suffrage and indirea dec. 
dons. If we can get the clecttons to represent the mass mind we shall find 
amongst the villagers of India a very large measure of goodwill and co¬ 
operation. It is for this reason that I hope that Mr. Sanna will bring his 
great influence to bear and if ncoHsary use the persuasion of his wgan Tile 
Whip to induce the political mind of India to accept mdircft fteaimf as a 
reform which overcomes the terrible handicap of illiteracy and which offer* 
the best rood to the appeasement of strife and the friendly to-operadon of 
all cocmiuiii ba. 


RECEPTION BY THE NEPALESE MINISTER 

His E?ccel)ency Commiuidiing Osncral Sir Bahadur Shusisbcre fung Bahadur 
Baoa, DJ.li., (he Nepalese Minister, gave a Reception to membert of the 
Association anrl others ai tile Legation, laa, Kensington Palace Gardens, 
W. 8, on Wednesday, November 7, i 934 ' He was assisted in rcaiving the 
guests by (nembers of his sia£ and by Field-Marshal Sir WilUam Birdwood, 
a VLcc'Presidcfti of the AsaocLition, A feature of the function, at which 
there was most generous hosjutsdity, was a lecture on ‘ Living Nepal, inns' 
irated by cinematograph films, given by Dr, Arnold A- llak^, who some time 
ago loured in the counny for the purpose of studying the life and customs of 
±c people. There were more than 300 ladies and gentlemen present, and 
they included the Secretary of State for India, the President of the ^ard of 
Education, other members of the Governmeni, and a number of His EkcI- 
leocy's colleagues of the Diplomatic Corps. 

Field-Marshal Sir William Btiowooti presided at the lecture, and in 
opening the proceedings said: I am sure all of you here will wish me to 
express on your behalf our grateful thanks to His Excellency for the hospi¬ 
tality he has shown to us, the members of the East India Assodadon, today, 
and lor his kindness in allowing us the use of this roonit {Applause.) 

For myself, my old friend, 1 would like w thank you very sincerely for 
your kindness in asking me to take the chair this afternoon. That 1 know 
you have done because you rcaliie what a very long association I have had 
with your people and the coiiscC|ucnt natural admiradon and aJfcction I have 
for them. As a matter of fact, it is just on fo«y-five years ago since I firat 
had what 1 shall always regard as a privilege^that of serving in close aisocta- 
tion with Gurkha soldiers on the North-West Frontier of India, Since then 
I am glad 10 think I have twice b«n able to do what few people have the 
privilege of doing, and that is vistdng Nepal itsell. 

On the first occasion 1 was Military Sacrciary to my great and beloved 
chief, Lord Kitchener, at the time when His Highness the then Prime 
Minister, Sir Chandra Shumshere Jung, extended an invitation to him to 
visit NepL Twenty years later, when 1 myself occupied the position of 
Commander-in-Chief, the same Sir Chandra asked me very kindly to visit 
him, for during all those years I bad kept in the very closeu touch—and a 
very aficctionare touch—with him by cocrespondence. 1 naturally accepted, 
but before 1 could accomplish my visit, to the very great lens of Nepal and 
the very deep regret of all his friends, Sir Chandra passed away. Knowing, 
as 1 did, the very long moumiug that is observed in that coun^, 1 naturally 
realized that I could not again hope to visit Nepal. But his brother. Sir 
Bhim Shumshere Jung, who was Cotnmandcr-in-Chicf when ! visited it m 
1907, had then become Prime Minister, and be very kindly wrote and said he 
held me to my pomise of going up there, I remember be added: " But I 
must kII you that I am afraid t am just about to embark «i a war with 
Tibet I hope that will not prevent your coming.” 
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I had to write and $ay that, ooctipying the poaitioo I did at Commander- 
iii"Chief in India, it must be (|kjitc impoasitle for tne to gp up there if tuch 
was going to happen, because both hit cAcmici and mine would certainly 
say, if 1 went there, that it Wat a put-up job and J was going there to give 
him any help [ could. Hit Highness very kindly wrote back to lay he had 
not thought of that, but he quite realized it and would therefore not go to 
war til) my visit was over) I wrote and told him i could not express my 
thanks and gratitude to him suAcietitly for inconvctiicndng hiintelf in such 
an extraordinary manner as that, but I feared, however, it would not do, 
because, should war start directly I had left, people would undoubtedly say 
that f had been up ibcre to make arrangements to help hint with ammunidon 
and supplies generally. Meanwhile, however, pmee negotiations had been 
pursued with success, and I was able to pay my visit to Nepal as airan^d. 
1 only wish I could tell you, but 1 have no words to do it, the cxtraonlLnary 
hospitality and the delightful reception that is given to one in that country. 
I know Lord Kitchener appreciated it enormously, as did f. The old-time 
courtesy, the kmdoess of every sort and description, the great hospitality, 
the welcome we received &om everybody. 

I remember one of the first incidwts in that welcome, when we were the 
guests of His Highness at what was the British Residency when I fim went 
there, but had become the British Legation later. We saw a greii winding 
scream of men coming atross the bwo. It was headed by about eighty men 
carrying a huge wooden cage. Wc could not think what it omiained. When 
It was set down before us it was a great big wild live boar. That was 
followed by about a hundred and fifty mere men carrying food and drink of 
all sons and descriptions. I think the wild boar was the only bit of live 
The r«t were haunches of venbon, sheep, goats, pigs, turkey, fowls, all sons 
of tinned foods, and drinks of every des^pdon. Later on we were told that 
the siic of the d^i was intended to convey to you the idea of how long you 
were expected to remain as a guest. Certainly with a huge Adi like that, my 
wife used to Say, had it really been carried out to the full, we should have 
had to stay there very many motiihi. I only mention that as a description 
of the hospitality which « extended to a visitor to Nepal. 

At 1 have said, when I first visited Nepal it was during the Prime 
Ministership of that very great and magnificent man. Sir Chandra Shumshcre 
Jung. I know it is generally tccogniied throughont Nepal, India, and in 
this country what a really great man Sir Chandra was and the 
amount he did for his country. You probably realize that Sir Cbandra was 
one of the many nephews of the great Jiuig Bahadur, who was the Prime 
Minister there at the time of the great Mutiny. When that mok place Sir 
Jung Bahadur immediately put himself at the head of his troops and brought 
down the Nepal Army into India and was our constant and Jinn ally through¬ 
out the Mutiny. What must be a record, 1 think, four of his nephews nie- 
coeded in turn in the Prime Ministership: Bhim Shumshere, Chandra Bhim 
and Jooda Shumshere Jung. Sir Bhim Shomshere was a very dear friend of 
mine, but I am sarty to say his rule as Prime Minister lasted a very short 
time, when he was succeeded by the present Prime Minister Sir Tooda 
Shumshere Jung, the father of His Excellency our Minister here. (Applause) 
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Wc are fominate in that fact that vft hart now goc Sir Jooda »the Prime 
Minuter, because he ». 1 know. Mowing in the ioc^iep of h» ^le ^ 

Sir Chandra and of hU other brothers. Knowing him as I do, I oaliM how 
entirtly he U out to look after the best interesti of Ne^ and ^ wdf« ^ 
i« people. I know he fond of ridiDg and would probably bkc ta ^ 

Ln the saddle for many hours a day, but for the sake of the country _ 
confiiKS himself to about an hour’s riding, and the whole of the rest of the 
day and very often late into the night he is working away m what he con¬ 
sider* to be the iniercfts of his country and people. He is n^t ^jous lully 
to develop Nepal and » develop it with hU own efforts and with the labour 

of hU own people. f -1 . 

When I first went to Khatmandu there was not one foot of railway within 

the territory of Nepal. Now the Nepalese light railway meeo you at lUicau] 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway and takes you right there. Unless you know 
the country it U impossible to tealiae what that means, R^ds, mo, a« ^mg 
extended. I am sore I am ri^t in saying t^t one of t^ things that His 
Excxikncy has very much in view is maintaining the full independcn« o 
Nepal, an independence which means isoladon also, becau« going up e^ 
afie7fcaving the little raUway at the foot of the hilU, you find yourself with 
no rood whatever. There is a track which goes over two ran^ of moim- 
tains and through two deep valleys. That you can traverse either ri±ng a 
pony or an etepham. 1 am sure His Estcelkncy will arrange for cither. 
Ladies can be carried. Otherwise there is no means of conveyance. But oiks 
you are in the valky itself you will find yourself with magnificent reads and 
beautiful motor-cars, all of which have b«n carried up m exactly the same 

wav as the wild boar was carried. .... i 

When we weie there we went to see thow two very lovely old lowm of 
Patau and flhatgaon. In those two towns there are, 1 think, some ol the 
niost beautiful cartings and old buildings I have ever seen: tiers ujxm tie» 
of carvings, all the balustrades, b«h in stone and in wood, beaunfdly carved 
with animals and fiowen. Time after time you come across a single slender, 
beautifully fashioned monolith with the figure of one ol the old m|ahs «a^ 
on lopi, generally in an attitude of meditation or devotion, 1 wish we had a 
magic carpet and could By over there for you to see what it» Ida. 

I know HU Highness in matter of reform and progress follows very 
keenly in the fooBteps of Sir Chandra, who abolished slavery. (Applaiwe.) 
When you Hear of slavery your mind oaiAiralfy goes to the smrirt you have 
heard of the appalling days of the slave trade io negroes m Amenca ^ 
Africa. You think of men chained together in gangs, working under ^ 
lash and assembled at night in the most miserable hovels with nothing but 
bread and water. The davery that once existed in Nepal was very different; 
in fact, one might describe it as paternal. The slaves wm 
tics to their masters, who always treated them wcU, but Sir Chandra nghtly 

decided on the policy of cmandptioii. ,1. 

I described tlioje towns, being so beautiful as they were; I”" ^ ^ 
that terrible earthquake took place which devastated Bihar ^ did such an 

enormous amount of damage in Ncpl. I ^ 

details. Re knew S should feel it very much, and he miiumixed all that had 
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tikrti place and said lie felt confident he could put it righL I heard alter- 
ward$ it really had been very sertoui. 

Alter the earthquake funds ivert opened by the Viceroy and the Lord 
Mayor of London. They were very largely suhsoibed So* and many lub- 
scribers expected that there would he division among all the suHcrers. 
Whcji the money went out there His Highn«i the Maharaja refused to take 
a penny. He wished every penny given to the people in British India, and 
said he himself w^ould be responsible for seeing that hU people were properly 
looked after. 

Jtist before we came in here your EKccllency told me you hoped 1 would 
speak on the subject of my own awcLatioD with the Gurkha as a soldia-. 
Naturally 1 am only too ddighted to be able 10 say somcLhing about that. It 
b many long years ago since I first came in, touch with them^ and I have 
never been sufficiently thankful for the fact that as a very young officer ia 
India ! found myself in the same cantonments with two or three Cuikha 
battalions and Icamt the language. Later it gave me real pleasure to be able 
to picsciu to Sir Chandra aJid Sir Bhim Shumshere In turn the sword and 
insignia of a British General Odiecr^ which rank His Majesty our King had 
been pleased to eonfer cm them. 

1 am not by any means alone in my enormous admiration and a^ection 
for the Gurkha soldiery. There arc many offioers here this afternoon who 
I know would bear me out in every word I say—but 1 would only rclcr to 
two of my mcHi distinguished predecessors. Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener. Lord Roberts gave a sign of what he felt for his men when H.M. 
the Queen raised him to the peerage and he took as nne of the supponeis of 
hJi arms the figure of a tifleman of the Fifth Gurkha Rifles* because that 
regiment had done such magnificent service for him at the stocming of the 
Peiwar Kotal when he was commanding the army advancing into Afghan- 
isKin in 1879 to avenge the murder of Sir L. Cavagnari and bit escorts He 
never forgot them, and I remember how deligho^ he was when many yean 
later the King made him Colonel of the Fifth Gurkha Rifles. 

Lord Kitchener had not the advantage that both Lord Roberts and 1 had 
of being assomied with Gurkha soldiers throughout his service, because he 
did not come 10 India until he arrived as Gommandcr-in-Chiel. But he very 
quickly □ppredaicd ihorrii and 1 remember how delighted he was when he, 
too, was mack Colonel d the Gurkhas, though his stature was not at all in 
accordance with the height of the ordinary Gurkha soldier I I equally 
appreciate the fact of being made Colonel of the Sixth Gurkha Rifles ten 
years ago. The present Maharaja for the first time has becqu^ honorary 
Colonel of ct'try one of cur ten Gurkha regiTnents. 1 am very ^ad to think 
that I had xlmoat a bripde of Gurkhas serving under rnc in Gallipoli» where 
again they were just as good as you wanted them to be, facing the Turki on 
every possible occasion. 

I remember one curious episede out there. 1 was going along a deep 
trench when i saw stretcher-bearers bringing along a wounded man. I 
stopped and looked at him, then 1 addressed him in my best Gurkhati. I saw 
him looking ai me in a puxxlcd way. Alter a bit he said, in the mnst 
perfect English: *"Sir, ! have not the slightest knowledgie of what bnguage 
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yau arr addressing me in," 1 looked at iiim again and said: You arc a 
Gurkha^ are yoir not?" “ A Gurklia!" lie Htd- ■" I am a ManrL" la 
1920, when 1 was oui in New Zcalaiiclj i met several of tJie Maori chiefs and 
asked if they could tell me where thtif race origmalJy had come fioiD. They 
said ihcy had no idea, bus they had a tradition that they had come from 
Northern India and had found iheif way down to Malaya and later to the 
South Sea Islands and so to New Zealand. 

But k ts not only in war that we have such an admiration for <mr Gurkha 
soldicrSf but also in pcacc-cimc they are most ddlghdul little men- They are 
absolutely delightful compnions in every possible way. They click " so 
much better with the British soldiers than my other of our Indian troops^ 
possibly because they are the only ones who enjoy pUying Association foot- 
balh 1 have seen a Gurkhii and a Highlander walking out together in the 
country^ each talking at the top of his voice* each with his face wreathed in 
smiles, and neither of them understaiidijig a single word the other said 1 I 
have often thought that possibly when the hearts of friends are really vibrant 
there is no occcssity to call upn vocal chords. 

It is not only the mcn^ but the women and children are so dclightfuh The 
duic you See them at thdr best b when large parties of Gurkha soldiers arc 
going oH to their homes on their long furlough l They assemble there in 
great numbers, the men wearing most '^autifuMy coloured comforcers round 
their neckst the women often wearing very thin gold pfac^ues, and the 
children like die most delightful celluloid babies you ever saw. 1 ‘he British 
efficers^ wives do appreciate it when they have Gurkhas looking after their 
little children. 

From all I have said you will probably reiliac what an enormous asset we 
feel the Gurkha soldier b to tis. But k Is not all a case of taking and not 
giving, because those Gurkha soldiers come from some of the very penrest 
districts, districts in which the actual arrival of pay counts for an enormous 
Im. We certainly pay our Indian soldiers well, and the amount of pay—we 
have something like aoiooo Gurkhas—remitted by them, and their pennons 
and the pay that goes to Reservbu. aU means a very great deal to the country 
of Nepal, as I am sure His Excellency will agree. 

Your Excellency, against you I have one grievance. As you know, we 
Bridshers love to cnlerEain our guests, visitors from abroad especially* and 
the form of entertainment we generally hke to give is a iurra On 

grounds of orthodoxy. His EaccHccKry absolutely refuses to feed widi us. 
However, he has promised to pay me a visit at Cambridge. (Cheers.) 

H.E, THE Nifaljese MiNimm, who was leceivcd with great applause, said; 
Fidd-hiarshal, Your Exccllencki, My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—It 
gives me great pleasure to welcome you all to what b the first considerahk 
gathering in this Legation linee its establishment a kw months ago. My 
pleasure is ineraied by the presence in the chair o£ the Field ■Marsbil, and I 
thank him most warmly For the very kind remarks he has made, which are 
characterbtic of hu old and vitlucd friendship with Hb Highness the Maha^ 
raja* with me as bis representative here,, and with his two prcdoccisors in the 
i Prime Ministership. I recall with keen gradficadon ihc visit Sir William 
I VQL. xxxl. = 
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paid uo Ktainiajida when he wjj Ccmtiiimder 4 ivC^ in India, and 1 
rtjoice in ibe pivilcgc of describing him as a IcUow-GtocraJ of tbt Nepaksc 
Army. 

!t Is appropriate that we shoutd meet here under aitangemciits made by the 
East India Association, for h has caisted for nearly setenty yean. ai a non- 
party body to promote the welfare of the inhabitants of India by aU legiti¬ 
mate means. To that welfaie Nepal, whose terriioiks border those of 
Brimh India for 500 miles, has contributed. (Cheers,) For lao years there 
have been very cordial rclationi betW'ceo us and the British Goveroinent in 
India. The poofs of that cordiality arc abundant. Nearly eighty years ago 
the renowned Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur^ who framed the present Consti¬ 
tution and was, indeed, the maker of carxlern Nepal# led to,ooo of bis troops 
down into India to aid the Britisb cause in the Mutiny. For the fint twenty- 
eight years of the peseni centuiy that far-sighicd statesman, Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Shumshcrc Jung^ my fevered unck| pursued the policy of interDal 
pogress and feJocm^ aide by side with the maintenance of wann friendship 
with the British Govemmeot. 

During the Gteat War, indeed, Nepal made the British cause her own and 
did everything in her power to help forward the victory of the Ahks. 
(Applause.) In faa, she could uoc have put forth more ausuuicd effort had 
she been faced with the necessity to defend her own temtodcs from invasiuo. 
Of the 300,000 fighting men she provided^ 55 ,i»p were collated in the regular 
Gurkha batuliorks of the Indian Annyi while the rest were taken in other 
cQoiingenis raised for the war. The Gurkha soldier fought in almost every 
theatre of wafi cheerfully enduring both tropcal beat and the cold ol 
Northern winters. In addition two contingents of fully equipped trqoj^ 
from the regular Nepalese Army were sent into India to do giarrison duty. 
These were from lime to time supplemented by drafts of about another 4,000 
men to fill up gaps in ihdr ranks. The work of organizing thU mditary aid 
and rairing nod training these soldiers of Nepal fell to Hb Highness the 
present Mnharajia in hia capacity as Jungi /jf. In spite of poor bulth at dw 
lime, he was unspariog of hitnsclf ia ihc great cdort to help the cause of the 
Allies. Cantriburions in money# in imres, and in arms were (rccly given. 1 
mention these facts since the British public# confronted as It was by over¬ 
whelming taskst probably could not at the time gain any dear realization of 
the extent of the Nepalese contribution to the vast British cfforL (Cheers,) 
It b no more than a natura! devetopmebt of Bridsh-Nepalese friendship 
that Nepal should imw enter inco dirra diplomatic relations with the Court 
of St. James's. Tbe purpose of His Highness the Maharaja in promoting 
the development has been 10 bind still closer the bonds of mutual helpful¬ 
ness, No change of pobey is iniended. Indeedt we can adopt the happy 
phrax once employed by my friETid ^r Denys Bray when asked to defi^ 
ibe policy of the Government of India towards Nepal: *' We have no policy 
—only friendibip." (Cheers,) You ean understand, therefore, how deeply ! 
appredate the honour and privilege of being the first Nepalese Minister in 
tl^ country, though both Maharajja Sir Jung Bahadur and Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Shumshere Jung, in ihcir respective days^ paid visits to Britain as 
honoEired guests of the British Gtueroment* 
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I venture to espress the hope that the new dcpuriure of which 1 have 
spoken will not be without son« effect in helping forward the cause of inter- 
oatioiul goodwill. The distracted coodition of the Western world 
years after the end of the Great War cannot fail to be a source ©I anavety to 
all serious thinkers. Owing to her isolated geographical position Nepal may 
□Di be able to contribute substantially to more stable conditions, but every 
step towards the strengthening of international friendship U a step forward. 
Our sympathies arc with those who are strenuously endeavouring to bring 
about peace and the welfare of humanity as 3 whole. 

In spite of sharp divisions, Europe attained a unity of cultute and religion 
issuing in a great and beneficent civilization. Her high position in the world 
was the result of centuries nf effort, to which each of the European peoples 
made some contribution. If this joint effort, without the aids which modem 
science gives, resulted in monJ and material progress, then surely such effort 
can be attempted again. The soludon of present difficulties lies not in 
arsenals and in armaments, or the manipulation of the “ balance of power, 
but in change in the outlook of those guiding the destinies of nations. They 
have to think, not “ nationally ’’ alone, but '* internationally," holding fast to 
the ideal of the brotherhood of man utvdcr the Fatherhood of Goth (Cheers.) 

When I arrived in London to establish the Legation, Nepal was still 
suffering from the great calamity of the earthquake of January 15 last. I 
take this opportunity to say, on behalf of His Highness the Maharaja, how 
greatly he appreciated the messages of sympathy and inquiry received from 
this country, and also the desire es pressed in many quarters that a portion 
of the Earthquake Relief Fund opened by the Lord Mayor of Lxjodon 
should be alJoned 10 Nepal. His Highness felt, however, that the needs of 
Nortliern Bihar were so great and pressing that no part of subscriptions 
raised, whether in India or this country, should be diverted therefrom, and 
that we in Nepal should carry our own burden. (Cheers.) I am luppy » 
be able to inform you that from nur awn resources the damage is being 
rapidly repaired- My father informs me in a recent letter that already some 
75 per cent, of the work of reconstructing the dwellings of the people and 
meeting the pressing needs of agricultunsts in the districts has been earned 
out; for foitunaiely the rainy season did nut bring serious floods or other 
calamities to delay restoration of normal conditions, (Applause.) 

I must add a word of personal thanks for die sympthy shown to me by 
Jl many present today, and others, on the severe illness of one dear to me and 
the subsequent bereavement which so ovenhadowed the earlier days of my 
delegation to this country. Your kindness has been a consolation, and I can 
say that, notwithstanding such sorrows, 1 have been happy in the discharge 
of the great and honourable responsibility placed upon me by His Highn^ 
the Maharaja. And now, with the Field-Marshari permission, 1 will invite 
your attcntinn to the story the distinguished lecturer, Dr. Bakf, has 10 tell us 

regarding" Living Nepl." , , . . . 

Dr, AfcsoiJi A. B.m .4 said he greatly valued the honour of the invitanon to 
speak about Nepal, where Mrs. Bake and he had the privilege of enjoying 
most generous hospitality for many weela on the occasion of thar tour. He 
i capdDued t 
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Nepal is A country o£ Jo^ow square miles, wedged Uj between ike enor¬ 
mous C 3 spaiiscs of Biitish India to the south and Tibet to the norths This 
remarkable country owes its iiulcpeiidcnce to the indomitable courage of its 
inhabiunts and the wise statcauujiship of its rulers. 

Tlic joyoop square miles constitute the kingdcim of NepL^ but Ncpl also 
designates more espodaUy the heart of ihc country^ the city of Kathmandu, 
and the siUTOunding ^-aUey in which the andcot dtks of Fa tin and B hatgaou 
arc situated, oiicc capitals of separate kingdoms^ but now for some centuria 
under the rule of Kathmandu. The valley is extremdy fertile and contains 
many scores uf villages^ and one more old city—that of Kirtipur^ on a hill 
some five miks south-west of Kathmandu, The Valley of Nepl* covering 
an area of about aoo square mileSi b the cultural oentre and core of the 
country. A visit to Nepal means a visit to Kaihmaiidu and the valkyp in 
the first place because of their cultural importaiice, and secondly because it 
IS the only pore accessible to fcseignei^. The rest of the country is unknown 
to Europeau visitorSi and is perhaps more of a terrn than Tibet+ 

It would be difficult to End a country where pst and present are so in- 
dmatcly linked together, where the history of the people has developed with 
such flawless cofitinuityp as in Nepal. Manners, custom^^ and bcliels that 
have been swept away elsewhere by icivosJons of Greeks Hun^ Arab, or 
W^tem races have continued to develop and grow in Nepal, not as by acti- 
fidally created conditions^ but as a part and pared of the life of the people. 
The value of such a living pose will be cosily understood, cspcdally here in 
England^ where many customs, dating back sometimes even to the early 
middle ages, are sdll vigomusLy alive, qfeen to the envious asionisbn^m of 
the other peoples of Europe. 

It stands to reason that Nepal has known changes^ wars and dkasters, 
hut the break in tradilions and customs caused by invasions In India nc^'er 
has taken place in Nepal- Islam, for instance, has nei'er penetrated thither, 
and where a chtsh has occurred in religion, as between Hinduism and 
Buddhism, the natural conditions of the valley have had a mellowicig in¬ 
fluence^ Hinduiim and Buddhism ha%^ clashed, but in the struggle they 
have influenced one another to a great cKtcUL Consequendy there is a large 
common zone where it is impossible to disdugubh whether we are consider¬ 
ing Hinduism or Bnddhistu. Even in the heart of Nepalese Buddhism we^ 
find things of undeniably Hindu cjrigin, whilst in the heart oF Nepalese 
Hinduism the leaders have been obliged to recognize the value of certain 
Buddhist customs and bctkls, 

A legend cjcisii of the oeadon of the Valley of Nepal and the origin of 
the most holy and ancient Buddhist sanctuary of Svayambhunath, dechcated 
10 the Primordial, Adip"^ Buddha. There items litde doubt that the legend 
Is based on fact. 

“ Where the Vahey of Kathmandu lies now was once an enormous lake. 
tSce Sylvaln L£vi, Lr Nepal, 1., p. 330,] In the middle of this lake one of 
the earlksc Buddhas, by name Vipa^n, having seen with his mifid*i eye the 
future glory of Nepal, threw a seed of a lotus. In due rime ihc lotus 
germinated, and a miraculous flower sprang into bloom, big as a cart wheel, 
with icvMO golden petals, studded with diamonds on the surface and with 
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pearls bclowy and rubies in the middle. Frofti the pistil sew a flame purer 
and inofe brilibnt ihan the sun. That was the FfimcKrdbl Buddhii^ the Adi 
Buddha^ who manifested himself without symbol or emblem, ia his i-ery 
essence. 

” The Boddhisatti'a ManjUfri, who liv^ed to ihe north of China, knew 
that a spontaneous mani(citation of the Primordial Buddha had taken place, 
and undertaok the long journey to distant Nepal with a band of followers 
and devotees. When be had arrived at the lake, he adored the heavenly 
flower and made the prescribed drcumambulahon of the waters, keeping 
the object of devotion always to his right. It was then that he saw a vision 
of die glorious task cnuiist^ to him. Acting accordingly, he forthwith cut 
the rocks to the south of ihe ^blleyi where Kotwar hes nnw^ with one stroke 
of hU invincible sword, and thus made an outkt for the waters of the lake 
that mshed forth, leaving the ferrile soil of the valley for cultivatian by 
human bdngs-" 

On the spot where the rexst of the miraadous lotus had been the EcKldhi- 
sattva Manju^l erected a hill, on which the sanctuary ol Svayambhunath 
stands oow. The sanctuary, originally a semi^phcrical relic mound or stupa, 
is approached from two sides. The main approach is from the south by an 
enonnouj flight of steps, recently restored by the pious generosity oi □ rich 
merch^t of Kathmandu. A more roundabout way leads to the western side 
of the upper terrace, and his little wayside shrines and stupas all the way 
and some remarkable pieces of sculpture. The main stupa is adorned by the 
emblem of the Adi Buddha on the cube of masonry just above the semi- 
sphcrical haset wide-open eyes that seem to look out and watch over the 
valley. On the terrace just at the top of the stairs stands an enormous vajraf 
shining like gold, a donation of King Praupa Malb, of the scvenicenth 
centuryp and by its side a beautiful bell with an e^rquisicc wrought-bnn top. 
Doth these arc of local craftsmanship. Vajra and bell arc the Buddhist 
counterparts of the Hindu linga and youL The vajra, originally the 
weapon of God Indri—namelyj the lightning—stands for Buddha and the 
male principle* It is used hy the plats during the ceremonies to ward off evil 
influences* The bell stands for Frajnap wisdom, and the female principle. 

Just os Svayambhunath b the centre of devotion of the Buddhist popula¬ 
tion, so the temple of Fariiupati, to the cast of Kathmandu p is the most holy 
shrine ol the Hindus. Both centres of worship have an importance that 
roaches far beyond the coniines of Nepal. Svayambhunath receives homage 
from Tibetans, Mongolians, Kalmucks, Kir^is* Buriaics, ManchuSp and 
Chinese devotees (Sylvaiii Levi, I., p. 316)1 Pashupti attracts worshipprs 
from the whole of Indian only the north, but also the extreme south* 

Another imporuint centre of worship is Bodhnath, which* however^ is held 
ui spedal cstean by the Tibetans, who flock there in great numbers and even 
have a resident Lama and smne minor priests. 

Apart from these three holy places, there are many temples and shrines of 
varying importance. As a matter of fact, the hie of the Neplese* whether 
Hindu or Buddhist, is built on rcligioii and is regulaicd by it* Dcvotioji as 
well as the more exuberant utterances of life find an outlet in the different 
religious functions and festivities. 
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IXiriAg iht days prececliiig the joyoiii festival tomroanorating the birth of 
the popular ddty Krishna^ its August, one may meet ifi the sirccts of Kath¬ 
mandu and the neighbouring atics and village a man dicsted up as a 
demoUk Lakbe/* impcrMnating one of the mpnitcri that were seni by 
Krishna's vldoiis unde to destroy die ehild. Needles to wy that the holy 
baby confounded them all^ much m the same way as the infant Htradca 
killed all the monsters sent by the furious goddess Hera to destroy hkn. 

To speak about Nepal without mentioning the army w^ould be to omit one 
of the most characteristic features of the country^ The ruling race* the 
Gurkhas, known all over the world for thrir prowess and miliciry genius, 
organized the country on a military basis after their conquest of Kaxhmandu 
in 1766^ Mihtary service is a privilege of the members oC the ruling latt; 
those belonging to tbe subject raccj the Nevars, are+ with very few eiCEp- 
tions, not admitted into the army. The army is largely officered by members 
of the ruling family. The gaitboti of Kathmandu consists of regiments of 
various types, some of which bear no resemblance to the Gurkha type in the 
Indian Army, As a matter of fact, a good number of didcrcni triba are 
represented amongst the soldiers one sees in Kathmandu. 

A choice regiment amongst them is that of the tribe called Gurung, cihno- 
logically and Linguistically related to the Nevars, but with more pronounced 
Mongolian features. Tbeir home is in the high monotains to the west of the 
valley- Their connection with the ruling race Is of long standing. They 
have been courageous fighters under the banners of the Gurkha conqueror 
of Nepal, Prithi Narayan^ and his successors up to the present day. They 
are a fine type of men, tall and vigorous. No nun under 5 feet 6 ineba is 
admitted into their regiments. By religion they arc Buddhists of the Tibetan 
type under Lama priesu, but when serving tn the army they worship Hindu 
gods and turn to the Brahmins for their spiritual needs. They have dances 
of their own, which they perform in their villages, for instance, at harshest 
tiftiCr In Kathmandu, where they have none of their own women to panid- 
patr, they dres$ a couple of men to fill their part in the dance. 

Considering the importance of religaon and military life In Nepal, it stands 
to reason that there are many occasions when they ace combined. So at the 
feast called Indra Yatra^ in Scptcmher’^iobcr, in honour of the pfcnecdng 
deity of Kathmandu and god eif war from the carlkit times. Tlte festival 
lasts for several days. A precision has belonged to the feast for aboni two 
centuries. In 1750 a girl, only seven years of age, proclaimed in trance that 
the godtless Kumari had taken possession of her. The king. lefusLng to 
acknowledge hex clalm^ banUhed her^ logcther with her family. This act 
was followed by calami ties. To atone for hia sin the king instituted the 
procession, in which the rimsen girl was placed on a high chariot of several 
storeys and was given the full honours due to the goddess. Eighteen years 
later, on the day of this procession, Prithi Narayon captured the city by 
surprise, and was immediately given the divine sanetJon at the hands of tbe 
goddess herself^ impersonated in tbe girl. The procession thus hoi a double 
importance for the ruling race. First « a homage to the goddess^ now as 
then impersonated by a young girl, chosen after severe tests, and second as a 
commcmQrauon of the capture of Kathmandu. 
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I bopc [ have given you at lean a giimpue of iW* wonderful «•“»?' 
Nepal is ifiteresting from every poini of view—in its archsologyt htstory, 
religion^ sodal structuie, economic organizarion, military order, afchitEctufc, 
both religious and secular, the applied ar». especially woodcirving, its miuic 

and f(dk 4 orc. l ■ ii 

The wisdom of the present rulers inspires us wLih conndcooc that rt vnll 

continue to be possible to keep the baJanoc between old and new, that the 
genius of the country, the skill of the indigenous arttsts and craftsmen,^ 
the devotion of Hindus and BuddhtsU will find ever-inert^ng possibibtaes 
for development, and that the teal treasures of art and skill of the country 
itsdf will thrive by the stimulus and impetus of iu wise and liberal govern- 
meot. (Cheen*) 


Lord UamcTON said: I regret that owing to House of Lords busing I 
was not able to get here in Ume to hear the most admirable sjpoeebes which 1 
am told were made by His EMclIcncy and by Sir William Birdwood. 1 was 
also Sony that I missed sedng some of the eaeellcnt sacen ptetu^ that were 
shown to us. I should like to congratulate the lecturer on his able^drcsa. 

I imagine that, like myselfr most of those present haw ^er been ata 
Nepalese entertainment. We all know what a remarkable kingdmn Nepd 
is, remarkable in its outward relations with the world at large, partumlarly 
with our Indian Empire? unitjoe in Sts interior organization; and also ^ 
markable in geographical features and the very beaudful na^ of the 
country. We have seen something of the wonderful architecture m the views 


given m thU aftetnootu » ^ . t l t 

I only now, oo behalf of the East India Associatiou. of winch I have the 

honour to be Presidem, wish to thank His E*«llency for having provided 
us with such wonderful enteminment. It is the first time there has been 
an? entcrtainmoit of this charactEr given in London. We all appreciate vety 
much indeed what has been done for us. and I ask you now to join me m 
showing our gratitude by acclaiuation. (Applause.) 
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THE REPORT OF THE INDIAN JOINT SELECT 
COMMITTEE 

Bt the Most Hon. the Masqoess of Zetland, 

Pid.gp 'G.iiCkS<.l*| 

The Committee whose Report forms the subject of my paper this 
afternoon—that ts to say, the Joint Select Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament appointed to consider the future Govern- 
tnent of India—came into existence on April 11,1933, It consisted 
of thirty-two members—sixteen from each House—and during a 
considerable part of its time it was assisted by twenty-seven dele- 
gales from India, and for a short time by twelve delegates from 
Burma. It examined more than lao witnesses, who between them 
replied to over iy,ooo (|ucstions. The Secretary of State for India 
was himself in the wimess box for nineteen days^ and during that 
time answered nearly 6,000 questions. Between April 11, 1933, 
and the issue of its Report on November 22, ^ 95 ^* Committee 
held 159 sittings. 

Command Paper 4268, more generally known as the White 
Paper, w'hich was referred to the Committee for its particular con¬ 
sideration, was itself the outcome of no less than three Round- 
Table Conferences, the 6rst of which was inaugurated by His 
Majesty on November 12, J930. These conferences had been pre¬ 
ceded in their turn by the investigations and recommendations of 
the Statutory Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Simon, appointed by Royal Warrant on November 26, 1927; and 
by the Report of the Indian States Committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir Harcoun Buder, appointed in December, 1927. I men¬ 
tion these facts with a view to reminding you that the consideration 
of the problem presented by the future Government of India has 
not been cither hurried or superficial; on the contrary, it has been 
prolonged, exhaustive, and profound. 
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Tire White Pape* Plah 

Let me Jiow come to the document which was the subject of 
the Conuni nee's pardcular scrutiny—namely, the White Paper. 
No ofHcial document, I should imagine, can ever have been sub¬ 
jected to a more searching CEaminauon; and it would have been 
strange, indeed, if it had emerged from the ordeal altogether 
unscathed. For its underlying principles it has secured from the 
Committee a mcasnre of support which must be gratifying to its 
authors. Let me remind you in what dicsc principles consist. 
The provinces to become self-governing units, equipped with 
electorates, parliaments, and ministries, upon whom will rest 
responsibility for the good government of their territories, in¬ 
cluding that most essendal function of good government, the 
maintenance of law and order. At the cen tie a Federal Legi^ature 
consisting of two Houses representative of the Indian States and 
the provinces of British Indb which will have control of policy in 
all federal matters, and from which will be chosen an Executive 
which will be responsible to it for the administration of all such 
matters as will lie within the federal sphere. This sphere to 
embrace all matters other than those to be allocated by the 0>n- 
Htudon Act to the provinces, or reserved to the Governor-General 
in his discretion. 

For the sake of clarity let me explain that w'hen the Governor- 
General, or the Governor of a province, is referred to as acting in 
his discretion, what is meant is this—that the Governor-General, 
or the Governor, a$ the case may be, Is lawfully acting independ¬ 
ently of any authority in India and in responsibility to Parliament 
in this country. The phrase is of great sigmficance, for it implies 
the presence of powers in the Governor-General and the Governors 
which, ihougli latent, are none the less real—powers which, within 
limits clearly defined by the Constitution Act, may be exercised 
at any dme, should occasion arise, in the sphere of self-government 
both at the centre and in the provinces. Over the departments of 
Defence, of External Affairs and of Ecclesiasdcal Affairs the 
Federal Legislature will exercise no control j they will be reserved 
to the Governor-General- So far, therefore, as the administiadon 
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of these departments is concerned, the Governor-General will in 
effect be acting at all dmes in his discretion. In the provinces 
there will be no reserved departments; but certain special responsi¬ 
bilities will be laid upon the Governor, as upon the Governor- 

General, in discharging which he will be endtied to act in hi$ 
discredon. 

The matters in respect of which a special respon^bility will rest 
upon the Governor-General and the Governors arc set forth in 
paragraph 25 of Part 1 . and in paragraph 70 of Part II. of the 
White Paper. They relate in the main to the maintenance of 
order, the protecdon of njinoridcs and of members of the public 
services, the prevendon of disciiminadon against this country in 
matters of commerce and industry, and, in the case of the 
Governor-General, to the maintenance of the financial stability 
and credit of India. 

Chances PaorosED in the Repoet 

Such, dicn, is the framework of the Consdtutional edifice as 
planned in the White Paper. It has been approved, as I have 
already observed, by the Joint Select Committee, and you may, 
p^haps, ask if the outcome of the herculean labours of the past 
cightceo months has been nothing more than this—that the surviv¬ 
ing thirty^nc members of the Joint Select Committee have merely 
said ditto to the authors of the White Paper. The answer is that 
this is by no means so. While the Report of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee accepts the main principles of the White Paper scheme, it 
recommends some radical altcradons in their application. Th^ 
recommendations relate in the main to those matters round which 
controversy has chiefly raged. 

Take first the alterations which we recommend In the actual 
structure of the Constimtion. All who have had experience of the 
working of the Constitution in India since the mtroducrion of the 
Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms will be familiar with one weakness 
which has made itself apparent-namcly, a lack of stability on the 
part of the Executives. This has been due in part, at any rate to 
a strongly marked tendency on the part of members of the Legis- 
lamres m India to attempt to exercise control not only over policy 
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which is their proper funedon, but over the day-to-day acts of the 
Executive. This tendency to magnify the importance of the Legis¬ 
lature at the expense of the Executive results from the fact that it 
is the Jjegislaiure that has hitherto offered to Indian public men 
the main field of polideal activity. It is reasonable to expect that 
with the measure of control and responsibility to be conferred 
upon Indian Ministers under the new Constitution this tendency 
will become less marked. 

Nevertheless we consider that everything possible should be done 
to give increased stability to the Execudve. With this in view we 
recommend an alteration in the form of Second Chambers pro¬ 
posed in the White Paper. The Chamber which we recommend 
will be indissoluble. Its members will be appointed for a period 
of nine years, one-third of whom will retire every three years, 
it is a not unreasonable expectation that such a Chamber, while 
less likely to be carried away by passing waves of political feeling, 
will, nevertheless, reflect more permanent changes in the political 
outlook of the country. We advise further that Second Chambers 
should be set up in Bombay and Madras as well as in Bengal, 
Bihar, and the United Provinces; and, diflering again from die 
proposals of the White Paper, we advise that die power to abolish 
Second Chambers should be vested in Parliament here and not in 
the Indian Legislatures themselves. 

The Federat. Legislature 

! now turn to the Constitution of the Federal Legislature at the 
centre. Here again, as in the case of the provinces, we recommend 
an indissoluble Upper House whose members will retire in roLition 
every three years. Members from British India will be elected by 
the Second Chambers of die provinces where such Chambers exist, 
and in the remaining provinces by electoral colleges chosen by 
electorates corresponding broadly to those for the Second Cham¬ 
bers In the bi-cameral provinces. The members from the Smtes 

will be appointed by the Princes. 

In the ease of the Lower House we recommend an important 
departure from the proposals of the White Paper. We hold that 
in the clrcumsmncesof India^with its lack of communications, its 
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multiplicity of languages, its widespread illiteracy, its immense 
diversity in the matter of soda! and cultural development—the vast 
constituencies which would be inevitable under a system of direct 
election would reduce the representative system to an absurdity. 
We recommend, ihcrcforc, that the Lower Federal House should 
be constituted by a system of indirect election, the electors, so far 
as the representatives from British India are concerned, being in 
the main the members of the Lower Houses in the provinces. 
The Indian Christians, the Anglo-Indians, and the Europeans, 
whose representation in the provincial assemblies is necessarily 
small, will be elected by electoral colleges consisting of the mem¬ 
bers of their respective communities, other than those filling special 
interest seats for whom provision is made in Appendix IL of the 
White Paper, in all the provincial Ijjwcr Houses, The representa¬ 
tives from the States, as in the case of the Upper Chamber, will be 
appointed by the Princes, 

There is, apart from the actual nature of the constituendcs under 
a system of direct election, a further reason for accepting the views 
of the Simon Commission on this question rather than those of the 
authors of the White Paper. It is this. The provinces of India 
will be far from homogeneous. They will be sundered by the 
fundamental cleavage arising out of the agelong rivalry between 
Moslem and Hindu. In the north-west of India you will have a 
solid block of Moslem provinces stretching from the waters of the 
Arabian Sea to the highlands of Kashmir, coterminous with the 
independent Moslem kingdom of Afghanistan, which will on all 
communal questions be at issue with provinces which arc pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu in outlook. 

This is only one of the factors which will exert a strong centri¬ 
fugal influence upon the Federation. And in the view of many 
of us the fissiparous tendendes inherent in any Federation of which 
the provinces are component parts will be most effectively counter¬ 
acted by making the provincial Legislatures the constituents of the 
Federation. 1 should have been glad if in these constituencies at 
least we could have escaped from the anomaly of communal 
dcctoratcs and have relied on the working of a system of pro* 
portional representation to secure to the various communities a 
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fair distribution of the scats; but circumstances have been too 
strong for us, and even in this ease the system of communal 
electorates is to remain- 

Thansfe* of Law and Order 

So much for the structure of the new Constitution; what of the 
functions and powers of the new kgisSativc and executive bodies 
of which the structure will in the main consist? In the provinces 
they will be, subject to certain functions and powers reserved to 
the Governor, those which arc habitually discharged by the 
Legislatures and the Executives under a system of parliamentary 
sclLgovcrmncnt. And that brings me at once to a consideration 
of the transfer to Indian Ministers of the department which is 
known compendiously as that of law and order. For reasons 
similar to those which led the members of the Simon Commission 
to their conclusion on the subject, we recommend the transfer- 
After all, the portfolio of law and order has already in more than 
one province been successfully administered by an Indian; and 
experience has shown that Indians arc no less capable of ad- 
mi nistenng the department than Englishmen. 

It has to be remembered, however, that the portfolio being, 
under the existing Constitution, a reserved department, the 
member in charge, whether an Englishman or an Indian, has not 
been subject to the control of the Legisbmre, so that the circum¬ 
stances of today and those of tomorrow arc not altogether com- 
parable; and to provide against the possible risk of the efficiency 
of the police force suffering as a result of undue interference at the 
hands of inexperienced Ugislatures, we make certain recom¬ 
mendations in ampUficadon of those contained in the White Paper. 
In the discharge of his special responsibility for the prevention of 
any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of his province and 
for the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of the public tcr- 
vices, the Governor will be armed with wide executive, legislative, 
and financial powers, which will enable him to intervene effectively 
should occasion arise. But we wish further to secure to the 
Inspector-General of Police in the day to day administration of die 
force the same measure of control over its internal organization 
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and disopllnc as he enjoys today. And with that object in view we 
recommend that no altcrauon of the existing Police Acts or of the 
more important rules made under these Acts which affect the 
orpnkarion or discipline of the police shall be made without the 
prior consent of the Governor, given m his discretion. This will 
secure to the Inspeaor-Ceoeral a position, so far as the manage¬ 
ment of the police force is concerned, similar to that which he 
occupies today. 

SPEClAt Poft'ERS AGAINST TEMOilSM 

So much for the safeguarding of the integrity of the police in 
the discharge of their normal duties. But there is one form of 
criminal activity with which f myself am very familiar, against 
which it is essential that the sternest measures should continue to 
be taken. I refer to the revolutionary movement carried on by 
methods of terrorism in Bengal. Experience in fighting the move¬ 
ment has taught us two things: firsdy, that it can only be success¬ 
fully fought if wc have information of the activities and intended 
activities of the secret societies which provide the driving force 
behind the movement, and, secondly, that the sources of such 
information immediately dry up if the smallest suspicion arises in 
the minds of those who give it that their identity may become 
known. 

Wc make recommendations, therefore, which will ensure that 
no grounds for any such fears can arise. But more than this, we 
make it dear that wc cannot afford to take the risk of any relaxa- 
don on the part of the new Government of the vigour with which 
the measures now in force against the movement are being prose¬ 
cuted. and we recommend that unless conditions in Bengal have 
materially improved by the time that the new Constitution comes 
into operation, the Governor of Bengal shall be directed m his 
Instrument of Insuuctions to exercise from the outset cenain 
additional special powers which, wc advise, should be conferred 
by the Constitution Act upon alj Governors who may at any time 
be called upon to deal with the activities, overt or secret, of persons 
comm.ttmg. or conspiring to commit, crimes or violence intended 
to ovcftJirow the Government. It should be added that both the 
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original Instruments of Instructions to Governors and any pro- 
posed altcrarions of them will require the assent of Parliament 
before they arc issued, so that Parliament voll retain complete 
control in this matter. 

With these various safeguards for the efficient functioning of 
the police in reserve, I am satisfied that any objections which it 
may be thought still attach to the proposal to transfer the depart¬ 
ment of law and order are far less than those which would be 
inherent in any aiteropt to deprive a ministry, in all other respects 
self-governing, of responsibility for the discharge of what, all the 
world over, must be regarded as the most essential of all the 
functions of government. 

PowEas OF Govehnors 

Let us now consider for a moment the position of that most 
important figure in the Constitution, the Governor of the province. 
The duties which will devolve upon him will be of an exacting 
and a highly responsible nature, and 1 do not deny that from the 
first 1 entertained doubts whether the machmery provided under 
the proposals of the White Paper would prove adequate to enable 
him successfully to discharge them. It was dear to me that if he 
was to discharge his special responsibilities effectively he must be 
informed in advance of any action contemplated by his ministers 
which might call for his intervention. 

Let me explain what 1 mean with the help of an illustration. 
Municipal orders relating to cow-killing might obviously afiect 
the Governor s special responsibility for the prevention of any 
grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of the province, since 
in many parts of India where a bdief on the prt of the Hindu 
in the sacredness of the cow is still held with passionate intensity 
there could be nothing more calculated to give rise to communal 
strife. Could the Governor count on being informed of the im¬ 
pending issue of such an order in time to intervene should he 
consider it desirable to do so? With my experience of the actual 
working of the Administration in India, I could easily picture 

circumstances in which he could not. 

To provide against this possibility we recommend that it shall 
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be specially laid down in the Consdtudon Act that the rules 
which the Governor is authorked to make to regulate the disposal 
of Government business shall contain a provinon requiring both 
ministers and secretaries to Government to submit to the Governor 
any matter under consideration in their departments which in* 
volvcs, or is likely to involve^ any of his special responsibilities. 
He will thus be kept fully Informed of any impending order 
which may require his intervention, and he will have unfettered 
authority to take any action, such as postponing, or withholding, 
the issue of the order, which he may consider that the circum' 
stances require. 

Trads Rrci?rocity 

1 turn now to a subject of supreme importance both to Great 
Britain and India—^namely, the conditions under which trade 
shall in future be carried on between the two countries. Our view 
is that each country has much to gain by fostering Anglo-Indian 
trade, and we regard as of excellent omen for the future the ratifica¬ 
tion by the Indian Legislature of the Ottawa Agreement on the 
question of inter-imperial trade, and still more the spontaneous 
negotiations which took place recently between representatives 
of the Lancashire and Bombay textile industries. So strongly do 
I bold the view that the greatest and most efiective safeguard for 
British trade is a contented India carrying on its commerce with 
us under conditions which minister to the self-respect of its own 
traders, that I venture to quote the words of our Report on this 
head; the relevant sentences run as follows: 

*' Wc dunk that the United Kingdom and India must appmarb their 
trade problems in a spirii of rExiprodty, which views the trade between 
[be two cauntriet as a whole. ... The reciprocity which, as partners, 
they have a right la expect from each other eonsUis in a dclibcrau! effort to 
expand the whole range of their trade with each other lo the fullcxi possible 
extent compadhle with the interests of their own people.*' 

We make it clear that it is not our intention that the right of 
cttlicr parmcr to make agreements with third parties should be re¬ 
stricted when the circumstances make such agreements desirable; 

“ The cooccptioti of reciprocity does not preclude cither partner from 
entering into special agreements with third countries for the exchange of 
particular commodities where such agreciHEnts offer advantages which it 
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cannot obtain from the other; but the con«pdon docs imply that, when 
cither pety is conndcring to what extent it can offer special advanta^ oi 
this kind to a third country without iri}Uitice to the other prtiwr, tt wdl 
have regard to the general range of benefits Kcured to it by the prtnershtp, 
and not merely to the usefulness of the partnership in relation to the par- 
licular commodity under consideration at the moment, 

Those arc the lines on which we hope that the trade relations 
between the two countries will now develop. Nevertheless, we 
cannot dose our eyes to the fact that utterances have been made 
in some quarters in India which have excited fears that circum¬ 
stances may arise in which efforts might be made by die Indian 
Legislature to strike at the imports of the United Kingdom into 
India, not with the object of fostering Indian industries, but for 
the purpose of bringing political pressure to bear upon the Bribsh 
Government. And we think that the omission of the White 
Paper to provision against such an eventuality should be 

made good by an addition to the special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General to be enumerated in the Constitution Act, and 
by an addition to his Instrument of Instructions derwing in precise 
terms the scope of his responsibility in this respect. 

So far as the protection of British subjects m India itself against 
legislative or administrative discrimination is concerned, wc make 
recommendations which arc designed to strengthen the pro^sals 
contained in the White Paper, and wc recommend in particular 
rh?t separate provision should be made for the case of ships and 
shipping. Indeed, a careful study of the paragraphs of om Report 
which deal with the whole question of commercial discrimination 
should serve to allay any fears which there may be in this country 
that British trade will be endangered even in the unhappy and, 1 
hope, remote went of an avowedly hostile Government coming 

into power at Delhi. 


The TmjiciARY 

There is another matter upon which, I am well aware, anxiety 
oisc-namcly, the pMUion of the juttiMpr. Wc have of us 
a riffhi to be proud of the acSMcvcmcnt whkh sunds to the credit 
of Great Britain in India, in establishing the rule of law and m 
conferring upn India a just administration and an upright 
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judiciary. And it would certainly be a matter for grave concern 
if, as a result of rhe consdtutiojial changes which we propose, the 
existence of these things were to be in any way imperilled. If 
you will consider carefully the position as it will be if our recom¬ 
mendations arc g^ven effect to, you will be satisfied, I think, that 
no such danger exists. 

Let me sketch briefly the prasltion as it will be. There will be 
established at the centre a Federal Court which will serve as the 
interpreter and guardian of the Constitution. Judges of the 
Federal Court will be appointed by the Crown, and their salaries 
will not be subject to variation without the assent of Parliament. 
There will be no opening for political influence here. In the pro¬ 
vinces the High Courts will be subject to the administrative con¬ 
trol of the Provincial Governments, as, with the single exception 
of the High Court of Calcutta, is the case under the existing Con¬ 
stitution; and fears are, 1 know, entertained in some quarters that 
this may lay them open to undesirable interference at the hands 
of the Legislatures. Our recommendations have been so framed 
as to eliminate this possibility. The Legislatures must clearly have 
the power to make laws touching the jurisdiction, powers and 
authority of the courts; and in theory, at any rate, this would 
enable them, if they so desired, to transfer much of the jtutsdiction 
of the High Courts to courts of an inferior status. 

It U as a matter of fact extremely unlikely that any Indian Legis¬ 
lature would adopt such a course; but in order that the position 
of the High Courts may be fully safeguarded the Governors will 
be directed in their Instruments of Instructions to reserve for the 
significance of His Majesty’s pleasure any Bill which would in 
their opinion endanger the position of the High Courts in this 
respect. The actual constitution of the High Courts will be be¬ 
yond the purview of the Legislatures in India; the judges will be 
appointed by the Crown, and their salaries, while a charge upon 
the revenues of the province, will not require to be voted by the 
Legislatures. There remains the question of the expenditure in¬ 
curred by the High Courts; and here, within my own experience, 
the Legislatures have not always resisted a temptation to em¬ 
barrass the courts by refusing particular items of supply. We 
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make provision against such a contingency in the future by Saying 
it down that the amount required for the proper administration of 
the High Courts shall be determined by the Governor after con¬ 
sultation with his ministers and will not be subject to the vote of 
the Legislature, 

The independence of the High Courts will thus be secure, and 
the nature and extent of the superintendence to be exercised by a 
High Court over the subordinate courts will be laid down in the 
Constitution Act itself . To secure the integrity of personnel 
of the lower courts, all matters of appointment, posting, and pro¬ 
motion will be placed beyond the control of the Indian LegJ^ 
laturcs. Indeed, we go so far as to recommend the adoption and 
enforcement of a strict rule that recommendations from, or 
attempts to exercise influence by, members of the Legislature m 
the appointment or promotion of any member of the subordinate 
judiciary shall be sufficient In themselves to disqualify a candidate, 
whatever bis personal jnciite may be. The rule would apply in 
the ease of such officers as Deputy Magistrates as well as in the 
case of the civil judiciary. So far as these latter are concerned, 
they will be selected for appointment by the Public Service Com¬ 
missions in consultation with the High Courts, and all questions 
of promotion, leave, and postings will be dealt with by the High 
Courts. I hope that this brief sketch of the position will have 
relieved anxieties which may have been felt that the independence 
and integrity of the judiciary might suffer as a result of political 
influences or, indeed, interferences of any kind on the part of the 
Legislatures. 

The Seh vices 

It is. indeed, not only the judidary that will enjoy immunity 
from the risk of improper political interference. The Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police, on whose well-being and content¬ 
ment depends the smooth and efficient running of the adminis¬ 
trative machine, will be recruited as hitherto as all-India services 
by the Secretary of State, in whose hands control of their condi¬ 
tions of service will remain. Their salaries and pensions will be 
secured to them and will not require to be voted by the Legit- 
laturcs. 
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The pensions payable to the families of ofTtcers, civil and 
military, arc a charge upon moneys subscribed by the officers 
themsdves and are, consequently, in a special category. In this 
case provision will be made, should the subscribers so desire, to 
convert existing rupee credits in India Into sterling funds held in 
this country, so soon as possible after the Constitution Aa is 
passed. Provision, too, will be made for securing to the European 
members of the services the same facilities for medical treatment 
which they enjoy at the present time, Ko cause for anxiety need, 
therefore, arise to prevent the continued recruitment to these ser¬ 
vices of men of the calibre which has secured for them in the 
past the reputation of being the finest administrative services b 
the world, 

Centiwl Responsibility 

I have now explained in brief outtmc the nature and the 
measure of the control which the Executives and Legislatures will 
exercise over the future government of the country, and I have 
given a rapid sbctch of the powers which will be held in reserve 
by the Governor-General and the Governors against the possible 
abuse by the Executives and Legislatures of the wide range of 
authority which will be conceded to them. The scheme mvotves 
not only the establishment of parliamentary sclf-gpvcriuneat m 
the various provinces of British India, but the transfer from Parlia¬ 
ment here to a Federal Legislature at Delhi of a measure of the 
control which Parliament has hitherto retained in its own tian H s . 
In other words, we recommend what has come to be known in 
the political jargon of tlic day as a measure of *’ responsibility at 
the centre,’* 

My own conviction that sound statesmanship demands this step 
is of no very recent date. My mind became gradually clear upon 
the matter in the course of prolonged discussion with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Princa, w'Jth the delegates from British India, 
and with my own colleagues of the British Parliamentary delega¬ 
tion on the first Round-Table Conference m 1930. The conviction 
which I then formed was enforced by a dispassionate consideration 
of the difficulties in which an irresponsible Executive had found 
itself for some years past, even under the existing Constitution, 
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when confronted with a large, popular Assembly which had been 
given unlimited facilities for criticizing the Eiecudve but no 
possibility of displacing it. 

[ stressed this aspect of the case and pointed to the inevitable 
weakness of an Executive in such cifcumstances In the course of a 
paper which I read before the East India Association in May, 193^> 
and 1 need not repeat now what I said then. But it must be 
obvious that difficult as is the position of an irresponsible Execu* 
tivt under the existing system, it would be infinitely more difficult 
when confronted by a Federal Assembly which was in itself a 
microcosm of the Legislatures of self-gpvcming provinces. Is it 
conceivable in such drcumstances that an irresponsible Executive 
at the centre w’ould be able to exerdse control of any kind over 
the Governments of the autonomous provincesf Would not the 
inevitable result of any attempt on the part of the Central Execu¬ 
tive to force its view on the provinces be not merely to give full 
play to, but enormously to accentuate ilic centrifugal tendencies 
which, as 1 have pointed out, are inherent in the circumstances 
of India? 

Consider also this aspect of the case. The finandal conditions 
in India are such that the Central and Provincial Governments 
will have to be financed each year to a large extent out of one 
purse, with this result—that the irresponsible Executive at the 
centre would be saddled with the unpopular task of imposing 
taxes, a large part of the proceeds of which would be spent by 
provindal Governments who would be accountable to Legislatures 
all keenly interested in costly administrative projects for the pro¬ 
jects themselves, but neither to the Legislatures nor, indeed, to any 
other authority for the extent of the taxation required to finance 
them. And if you tell me, as perhaps you may, that the control 
of the purse would give to the irresponsible Executive a hold over 
the autonomous Governments in the provinces, I would ask you 
to picture to yourselves the kind of warfare which would inevit¬ 
ably break out between the Central Executive on the one side and 
the Ontral Lcgidamre representing the provinces on the other 
side. Could any Constitution be expected to function in the 
atmosphere of bincr hostility which would thus be created? The 
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fact of the matter is that so long as the Bnancial situation remains 
as it is, the co-cxistcnce of autonomous Governments in the units 
of the Federation with an Irresponsible Executive at the Federal 
Centre, would constitute an anomaly which could never be cX' 
pected to work. 

Ttt£ Feue&atiom 

So much for tlte position as between the Central Government 
and the provinces of British India. What of the relations between 
the Central Government and the other units of an All-India 
Federation—namely, the Indian States? The Princes have made 
it abundantly dear that they will enter an All-India Federation 
only if the Federal Government is in prindplc responsible to the 
Legislature. If, therefore, no measure of responsibility at the 
centre is conceded, the whole scheme for an All-India Federation 
falls to the ground, and the prospect of associating the Princes 
with the future government of India is indefiiutdy postponed, if 
not finally destroyed. And what, after all, arc the objections to 
conceding to a Fcdcml Government the measure of responsibility 
which we recommend in our Report? Defence, involving, of 
course, the control of the Army, will lie outside the control of tlic 
Federal Legislature and will be in the hands of the Governor- 
General; so will the conduct of external a^airs. The Governor- 
General will be there mth the wide powers of which 1 have 
spoken in reserve; and those who talk of the policy as one of 
abdication at the centre arc surely guilty, to say the least, of uang 
language of the wildest exaggeration. 

There is, on the other hand, a very strong reason based on the 
universal experience of human behaviour for making Indians, 
where no special reasons to the contrary exist, responsib)e~in such 
matters to give a single but significant example as sodal legislation 
—for the conduct of their own affairs. That reason is this, that 
man —homo sapiens if I may refer to him In this connection by 
his scientific designation—acts in a responsible manner when the 
responsibility is his and, conversely, that he acts in an irresponsible 
and even in a reckless manner when responsibility is denied btni , 
My own experience in India itself has provided me wth striking 
illustrations of that universally established truth. 
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It would be easy to argue tbe mailer at great lengthy but there 
are limits to the time at my disposal, and 1 would, therefore, sum 
up, so far as this aspect of the future Constitution is concerned, 
by saying that, with a Federal Executive and Legislature com-* 
posed of representatives of the Princes as well as of the provinces 
of British India, with a Second Chamber constituted as we pro¬ 
pose, and witlt the Governor-General with his reserve powers at 
the head of the Executive as representing the Crown, 1 look con- 
Rdentiy for a far more stable and efficient Administration than 
could possibly he hoped for under any system which sought to 
set up under the roof of a tingle edifice a senes of autonomous 
provinces and an irresponsible Central Executive, 

Reserved, not Ordinary Powers 

In conclution I would say one word of explanation lest by 
what I have said this afternoon I should have given a misleading 
impression of my views as to the way in which the future Con- 
stimtion may be expected to work. My observations have been 
addressed to an English audience, and my particular object has 
been to endeavour to allay fears which, from some at least of the 
evidence which was given before die Joint Select Committee, I 
know arc tjuitc genuinely entertained in this country, that we arc 
recommending too long a stride forward along the road which 
was first definitely and authoritatively marked out by the Dedara- 
lion of August 20, 1917. 

I have devoted a disproportionate amount of space to describing 
the reserved powers which, if brought into constant use, would 
make a formidable inroad upon the measure of self-govern¬ 
ment which we desire the peoples of India to enjoy. These 
reserve powers arc very real, but I would lay stress upon the fact 
that they arc powers held j'n TetetvCt I do not picture them as 
being ordinarily exercised at all. “ It is in exact proportion,” to 
quote words which find a place in our Report, “ as Indians show 
themselves to be . . . capable of taking and exercising respons¬ 
ibility . . . that both the need for safeguards and their use will 
disappear,” 

And one last word, also of explanation. When speaking of the 
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recommcndadons contained in the Report of the lomt Select Com¬ 
mittee, 1 have often used the word we.'* k must not be sup¬ 
posed, because 1 have done so, that the whole of the recommenda¬ 
tions have the support of all the members of the Committee. As 
the published proceedings show, some members dissent from some 
parts of the Report on the grounds that its recommendations go 
too far, other members on the grounds that they do not go far 
enough. Is not the moral that we may draw from these facts 
this—that the reemnmendatiDns of the Report embody the golden 
mean between two extremes, and that they bear for that very 
reason the hall-mark of what, I think, will be generally admitted 
to be the peculiar genius of the British people? 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A kixtTiKG of the was held 3.1 the Cajttqn Hall, Wesiniimttr» 

SAV* If on Mondbiyp November afi, 193^, when a pper entitled The Report 
of the [cidian Joini Select Committee'' was mad by the Most Hon. the 
Marquess of Zetland, p.c,, o.t.s.i., Q.ti.su The Right Hon. Lord Hardmge 
of Penshurst, ox.b.^ gx^s.i:, g.c.m.g., was in the chair^ and the follow¬ 
ing Ladies and gendemen, amongst others, were present: 

The Right Hon, Lord Lamington, 0X4 .e.» the Earl and Countess 

of Anirim, Mary Count^s of MiaiOt the Lady Carmichael* the Lady 
Sydenham^ the htaharaja o( Burdwan, o.cn,E.i kx.s.i.* Sir hlalcolm Setjon* 
K.c.fl., and Lady Scton„ Sir Lonii Dane, g.c.le., c,s,i„ and Lady Dane, the 
Doivagcr Countess of MinEo, Sir Montagu Webb, tt.i., c,b.p.. Sir Wilham 
Ovens Clark, Sir Alfred CKattcriDO, c.u,. Sir Abdid and Lady Qadir, 
Sir Atul Chatterje^ c.c.];e.* Sir Basil Blackett, Sir 

lames MaeKenna, c,i.t.p Sir John CummiDg, e.s.t.. Sir Charles Innes, 

n.cj.L, 0.1.E., and Lady Innes, Sir Charles Fawcett, Sir Maurice Hayward, 
and Lady Hayward, Sir Clement Htndley* a.CLt.E., Sir Alexander 
Murrayp m.E,, Sir Edward Caitp tx.i.t., e.i.i.. Sir Tbooias Richardson, 
Majqri^cncral Sir Wiiliam Bey non, rxxe., c.i., D.s.o., Sir Albion Banerji, 
c,s.i., c.i.i.. Sir Miles Irving, ca-iL, and Lady Irving, Sir Philip Hariog, 
K.I .E., and Lady Hartog, Sir George Godfrey* Sir Charles Armatrong, 
Sir Henry Wheekr, and Lady ^luxlcr, Sir Reginald Spence, 

Sir George Barnes* xx.b., k.cj.i., and Lady Barnes, the Right Hon. Sir 
Shadi Lai, Sir Michael O'Dwycr, c.c.i.£., k.cj.t.* and Lady O'Dwycr, 
Colonel Sir Cusack and Lady Walton, Lady Frances Stewart and Mis- 
Stewart* Sir Benjamin Robertson, R.u.i.p itx,MX.i c.ke.. Sir John Maynard, 
E.n.i.E., c.i.L, and Lady Maynard* LicuL-Col<i£iel Sir Siewart Patterson, 
mx.vx.* as,G, and Lady Patterson* Sir Williani Barton, rx.i.e., c,s.i.* 
Sir Arnold Musto, C.1-E., Sir Jamers Crerar* fi.u.L, c.t.e.* Sir John Thampson, 
it,c.s.i_p i_c.ix.. Sir Patrick Fagan* tx.i.E., c.s.i.. Lady (James) Walker, Lady 
(Lionel) Jacob, Sir Lanric Hammond, K.c.sj.p C-ix.* Sir Wiliiani McKcrchcr, 
Lady Campbell, Lady (Frederick) Sykes, Mr. R. A. Butler* W-p.* Dr. 
Nagendra N. Gaogulec, aix,, Mr. H. M, R, Hopkins* c.s.i., Mr, FL K. 
BrUcoc* c.s.i^i t,LX-p and Mrs. Brijoocp Mr. S. K. Brown, c.!,, c,v,Or* and 
Mrs. Brown, Miss CornelLi Sorabji, K.d-H^ Professor H. C* Rawlinson, 
C.IX.P Mr. J. R. Martin, C.J.E., Mr. John Ross, i-s.o.* Mr. A. G- Armstrong* 
c,i.E.* c.iJ-* Mr- Yusuf Alit MUs F. M. Wyld, u-n-e., Mr* 

W- A. Cosgravc, c.irE,, Mr. |. Sladen, Mr. C. G- Hancock, Mr. Joseph 
Nissim, Mr. Stanley Rice, Mr* P* K. Dutt, Mr, F* j. P. Richter, Mr* 
Kenneth Keymer^ Mr, J* G. Drummond, Mrs. M. Roy, Miss Lcathcr- 
dalcp Mr. C C. Fink, Mr* and Mr, P. S. Patuck, Mr. J. C* McCollum, 
Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Hamihon, Dr. K. N. Sitarom* Mr. A. T. Ptnman, 
Mr. hf. A. Jahl, Mr* R. S. Anjer* Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Cokman, Mr. A. W, 
Trcihcwy, Mr. R. W. Brock, Mr. Hugh Maegregor* Mr, A. H. Joyce, Mr. 
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G. Ormciodj Mr. J. ]. Nolan, Mr. S. T. Shoppard,^ Mr* Sambidaimnda 
Das^ Mr. and Mrs. H. M, Wilmot, Mr. R. Wilson, Rev. £. S. Carr* Mrs. 
R. Mil ward, Miss Ferdval-HalJ^ MUs Maiy Sorabji^ Nfr. and Mrs- 

T. A. H. Way, Mr, H, R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. ). C. French, Mr. W, Sten- 
house Lamb, Mr. H. B. Mr. A, Sabonadicre, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 

Gray, Mr. ). C. Cunjp Buhop Eyre Chaticrton, Mr. atid Mrs. W. F* West¬ 
brook, Mr. Edward ViLlicrs, Mr. and Mrs. Caryl Ficni^cs, Mr. S. ^^r Rab^ 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford^ ^tr» G. Hancock* Mr* H. K. Sadkr, Mr. Blair, Mr- 
J* A. Maawcll-Stirlifkg, Mrs. Sands, MrSn Bonon* Mr* A Prescon^ Miss 
VloDcnc, Mr. WdJird Hlrtdlc, Mki Ashworth, Mr. F* Grubbj Mrs. Lsnric^ 
Mr. Jp P. Fltichcr Mr. S. A. RaBque, Miss Farquharson* Mrs* Hiekic* Mr- 
R. A Cary* Mr. Ned HJdu, Mrs. Mancklal Prcmdiand, Mrs* Masani* Mr* 
V. S. Swaminathan, Brl^di^r 4 ~^cIH!^al M. F. Gage, Major L* Hi Cockram* 
Mr. G* W. Dawson, Mr. V. E* G* Hussey, Mr. A H. Clarke^ Syod M. 
Sayeediilla, Mr* Robert B. Hyde* Mrs. W. H. G. Hally, Miss Blackcrtp Miss 
Sdia Mead, Mr^ Congdan, Coloid and Mn. WilkinsoD* Mrs, ]a 1 s* 

Mrs^ Philip Barker* Mr. W. O* Witt, Mr. H. T. Rccknell, Mr. G Plowdcn* 
and Mr. F. H. Brown, c.i.i.* Hon. Secretaryi 

The Chajimak said i It is a gr^t hanour and privilege for me to preside 
this afternoon when my noble friend the Marquess of Zetland is to give an 
address upon the Report of ihc Indian Joini Select Committee, of which he 
and I have boco members in very dose co-operation during a period of 
eighteen moDths—rather long and weary months—which oinly icimiiiated a 
few weeks ago. It ii also pleisant for me lo feel that, knowing his views^ I 
shall be in complete agreement with those that be will express here tonights 

There is no peed for me to introduce Lord Zetland, as he and hit name 
mnit f^c known everywhere by everybody. As Lord Ronaldshay he was 
known as a txry dutingnished traveller. As a Member of ParliaiDreiit he 
caioE to India in t^ra as a member of the Royal CommissLon appointed to 
enquire into the Public Services in India, and if I remember rightly he spent 
two cold weathers there. Later he becanur the Governor of Bengal, the most 
difikult province in India, when! by his knowledge and sympathy with 
Eastern peoples his administratioii was marked by complete success and by 
the aHcction of ihc people whom he governed. (Applause.) 

I know of no other member of the Joint Sckct Committee who is more 
competent than Lord Zetland to address you upon this most difficult and 
oomplkaied question. 

The paper was then read. 

The Chairman t I am sure that we all appreciate and arc very gratefyl to 
Lord Zetland for the very admirable address to which we have listened* 
explaining most dearly the provisions and purport of the Report of the Joint 
Select Cofiunittee* 

There is Imi one point connected with the Report upon which 1 would 
like to say a few words. It is the quacion of cesponiibihty at the ctncre 
upon whkh a Ere of eritidsm has ail alofig been directed by the opponents 
of the While Paper and of the Report. It appears to be ihtir principal lice 
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oE aitocL Thu oppcksitioiit I gaiiuefi Is baicd cm ihc thcoiy that rapcuMi- 
bility at ihc centre shiyiJd be withheld imiil it U teen whether pfm'uiaal 
scli-gpxTxtimcni has proved a sncsccst. Now 1 do noC wUh to say that their 
attitude U unr^soiuhle^ but we havt got 10 he practical and to look facts in 
the face. 

Lord Zetland has explained to jou with great dearness the rca^om why 
the majority oJ the loint Sekel Cquiiriittcc have embodied in the Rc^ the 
principle of central responstbilityp At the same time it it well lo remind you 
that* although Parliament is in no sense committed upon ihU question, ii 
eannot be denied that at the dose of each of the first two Round-Table Gou' 
Ecrences definite pledges were given* first by the Sodalist and then by the 
National Govenunciit. These were to the effect that the view of H.M. 
Government was that responsibility for the government of India should be 
placed upon the LegUlatitfcj* central and provincial, and that with Federarion 
the Govcminctti would be prepared to recognise the principle oE the responsi¬ 
bility of the Executive to the L^gisbture* 

This dedaratioti by Government was made at two oE the Round- 
Table Confcrcncci* at whicli no kss than scvcncy three Indian members^ 
representing every class* castn^ and creed in India^ were present. Iboic 
definite ptedga have* in my opiiuon* to be jfedeemed. Even the Lord 
Chancellor* addressing this Association on January 16 of bsi ycar> made a 
statement in the following words; ** In any future comti tuiion of India 
there must be responsibility at the cetituc. Thar w'c have naded to the mast. 
That 13 a very definlie and important itaicmcnt made by an imponam 
member of the GovernmenL 

[c 11 a common saying abroad that an Englishman 3 word is ai good as his 
bond, and it would be deplorable if occasion were given to Indbni to impugn 
the truth of this sendmeni. 1 would even go further in saying that, if our 
Govemmem were to fail to carry out Its pledges to the Indian pcopk, our 
moral influence* our real source qf strength in India, would be hretrievably 
damaged, and that ail hope of securing India’s co-opemcion in working the 
fievv Coustituiion would be dissipated- I pcfsonilly coiisidcr the Lnclusion in 
the Constitution of a framework for respofiribtlity at the centre as ciscntial* 
and that no eonstitution for India without it would be workablen 

It is quite clear, bowevec^ that there must he delay between ihe inangura- 
lion of prm jncial autonomy and rtiporuihility at the centre* since there are 
several conditions to be fulfilled which have been accepted hy the Indians, 
and which must take time. Some of tb« are; 

1, The accession of the Princes lo a FedemriofL, there bang no responsi¬ 
bility at the cenire without Federadoti. 

2, The cstabLbhmcnt of a Reserve Bank, operating and tree from politic 

influence. 

3, The btidgciafy poiitiofi of India to be asstued, 

4, Tlie provLnrcs to be financially solvent* and 

5, As provided in the White Paper, Federarion is only to be brought into 
being by Royal Proclamation after both Houses of Parliament have pre¬ 
sented an address to the Crown with a prayer for its prnmulgadon, 

U all these condidocw are to be fulfilled, the general eipectarioo b ihaf 
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there mmi be a rewofiiibte delay o( some years before the inaugiiratiaa of 
responsibility at the ccfiirCj and 1 hope that those who oppose the principle 
may be satisBed with the delay aod with the provision that its introduciictfi 
must be tkpendem on a vote of both Houses of PirliamenL It is hardly to 
be expected, under these draimstanets, that the Govcrtunetit would muti- 
duce a Bill ia Farliamenc from which responsibility at the eentnr was ex¬ 
cluded, and 1 need hardly comiDcut on the possible repercussion in India if 
it wTre lejeclcd by FarliimenL 

Ip like others^ had serious misgivings in connection with the White Paper, 
but 1 regard the Report as a well-reasoned and comprehensive sebeme^^ which 
is in accordance with the hkiorle tradidon of this country in the progressive 
and pi ideal development of its depcnfknciffs, and whidi wsU, I believe, meet 
with the approval of moderate opinion both in this country and in India. 

1 will say no mere, but in inviujig a discussion may I remind members of 
a quotation from Sophodes^ I believe, which says: “A short saying oft 
contains much wisdom "? (Applause-) 

The Maharaja of EuitnwiiM; My but duty is m congratulate Lord Zetland 
on the very ludd way in which he has diawn the picture of the future India 
ns Kcommended by the majority of the Joint Parliaiiicntary Committee^ We 
arc fortunate this afternoon in having as our chahnian an ci-Viccroy,^ whose 
liberal views with regard to India are well known^ and 1 am glad to Hnd 
that some of the misgivings of His Lordship ha^'c been set at rest by bis 
working in this Comnutlee; so he gives it Hs weighty support. With an 
ex-Viceroy in the chair and an cx-Governor of Bengalj in whose Cabinet I 
worked, I would have been inclined to appear as on umUmir for things that 
arc missing in the Report, hut instead of that t am going to appear rather as 
a criik with regard to on* or two omissions. 

One of those omissions has fortunately been rectified by Lord Hardinge 
when he said that the new reforms are not likely to come into full working 
order Unless solvency of provincLal coffers has been guaranteed. That k a 
thing which 1 rather missed in Lord Zetland's remarks. However much 
w'c may desire to have new provinces—and I hope the new provinces of Sind 
and Orissa, starting with ihcLr deficit budgets, may in the course of years 
become prosperous — knowing as I do the condition of EeagaJp 1 am certain 
that the new Constitution would be an impossibility unless we bad a reason¬ 
able surplus. (Applansc.) That was one of the reasons why, when the 
MonugU'Chelmsford reforms came In, the hrst Ministers were so unpopular,. 
3S they had no money to provide for whai were known in thoM days as the 
nabnit-building deprtrnents. 

The next crilidsm that I have to offer U in connection with ihc proposed 
Upper Houses. 1 am glad to know that it is proposed to make these Upper 
Houses, or rather their lives, permanent so far as it may be possible for 
human hands to make them. But 1 uiiss in the fonnabDn of these Upper 
Houses the stabilizing clement of the repttscntativcs of the baronial houses 
of Agra and Oudh or Bihar or the great Zemindars of BengaL 

Only yesterday 1 was looking at a book by Sir William Barton, ]mi put 
lishcd^ called Princes of India . Anyone on going through that book 
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wLIl realize that it was by^ a mere accident that some ol those who arc today 
known as the barom, or Talnqdars ot Oudh. and the great ZemiD-^oi 
Bihar and Bengal^ were not reg^ed as rulers of Indian Seated It would » a 
great pity, a very great pity indeed, for this element not to find a ri^t plw 
in the Upper Houses of the provineics. (Applause.) I know it has been 
proposed that the Governors of the proviiwcs should have the (wwer to 
nominate. The privilege of a nomination by a Governor will not have the 
»mc value in the new counidJs. However much power he tnay 
keep law and order or to protect minorities, the Governor will not be able 
to get by nomination leprescntatiTcs of these old houses to coi^ and give 
ibeir services. They will wish to com* through some clrt^ral college ol 
their own. I ihinlt that the lack of some such airangemcnt is a very regret- 

tabic Cfinbsion, l t ^ 

Lastly, what 1 wbb to say is this: No one knows better than perhaps Lo^ 

Hardinge how much the Bengali has suHered since the time that he a^ta^ 
against the first partition of Bengal, Bdng, perhaps, the largest stakeholdtr 
in Beag^, and at the same time belonging to a family whiA is non-Bengah 
in character, I can appreciate and sympathize more with the senuments of 
the caste Hindu than the cast* Hindus of Bengal themselvm. I have no 
desire to bring up in my few remarks the tonooversiai qw^on of t^ 
communal award, 1 for one am prepared m accept it as « is and to work it. 
and I am sure others wiU do the same. But I only wish that th* Committ^ 
instead of making a halting recommendation or a pious wish, had sup^a^ 
that the Poona Pact must be modified for Bengal, for whoeas the iiTitatiM 
will be there between the caste Hindu, or ratiicr the Hindu intelligent^ 
and the Muhammadans over the communal award, there is no reason for 
Further pin-pricks at the caste Hindu and for opening the door further for 
friction between him and the imo<aste Hindu. I sincerely ho^ when 
legislation is brought before Parliament this question will be thrashed out. 

May I, in conclusion, eongiatulate Lord Zedand on bis excellent paper? 

Sir MicHAfcL O'FJwtm! 1 am very glad to be given the oppormmiy of 
saying a lew words, because these of us who arc critical of the White Paper 
and the Joint Committee’s proposals often find it difltcult to obtain expre^ 
sion for our views in influential organs of the Press, However, that u 

another ma tter. , , ., 

I would like to endorse what has been said on the masterly and load way 
in which the Marquess of Zetland has presented this problem before us. We 
all owe him a debt ol gratitude, because he has cleared up many obscurities 
and made the proposals, to me at least, far dearer than [ had found them 
from many hours’ perusal of the Report itself. . r t. 

1 think we will all agree that where the Committee has departed from the 
proposals of the White Paper they hare coDsiderably improved them. I will 
not go into detaiU, I think the improvement is almost sdf-cvideot. My 
only commcni on what Lord Zetland has said is that the amendments did 

not go far enough. . 

There is one significant omission. It appears m the White Paper, in the 
Report of the JtHDt Clommittce, and eren in that very luminous and thorough 
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summary which Lord Zetland has presented to m* There U hardly a tingle 
senteqoe* os wc read these propotiLls, how they arc goiog lo promote the 
welfare and advancement of the peoples of India. That iSi lo my mind, a 
fundamenta] omission^ and in that respect I hold the Joint Committee haa 
not canried out its iustnicdoas. In paragraph 12 of thde Report they say 
that the uldmate aims of Rdlish rule in Ifidia have been finally and 
definitely sci out in the Preamble of the Act of [919.'^ What does that 
Preamble lay? It says that Parliament ha* two dtitJes: to further the 
gradual development of rcapomible govcfTnnent in India by successive stages^ 
and also that Parliament is to be the Judge time and the manner of 

each advocccj because Parliament u respoiuible for the welfare and advance¬ 
ment of the peoples of India* To my mind, the Committccp like the White 
Paper, have conccntraicd on the first of those poinis, and the Joint Com- 
mittccp like the White Paper^ to my mind, have turircly ignored the second 
piindple—the welfare of the lodian peoples. 

I hold that throughout all that Report and the discussions that test has 
never yet been applied. All that the White Paper considers and all that the 
Joint Committee consider indicate that they were simply concerned with 
satisfying the aspirations of Indian p^Iiddans and Ignoring the conditions of 
tlw Indian masse*. That Is to say# that wherever the two do not coindde— 
the aspirations of the politicians on the one hand^ rcpfcscnting, in the words 
oJ the Committee, ** but a small fraction of the vast population^*' the welfare 
of the masses on the other—die scale was always tipp^ down in favour of 
the politicians. Therefore [ bold that in this enquiry the wcifaxe of the 
mawos ha* not been kept in view. Had it been kept in vkw^ we should have 
been saved many of the fault* which vidaLc the work of the Committee, 

To take only one. The Committoe proposes to eliminate the British 
clctncnt from the superior Executive, alnmst entirely from the L^gislatiires, 
and in time from the Services. We all know that the administration has 
been built up in the past and is still mainly mainuined by the small BridsK 
clement. The White Paper propose* that that British element k to disappear 
from all the Services except for a time in the Indiaii Civil Service and the 
polkCi It is clearly laid down that for ah the other Services which have 
made India the mnai progressive and dvltized country in Asia—irrigadon# 
foresti, public workSp education, agriculture, veterinary# eio—the recruitment 
in this country k to ccase» We all know whai that mean*. The recruitment 
is left to Indian Ministers# who will naturally rccmil from thdr own peopk. 
All these great departments, on which the development of India has dc^ 
pended, will suffer from the ehminadon of the British clement Is that 
asked for or in the interests of the Indian masses? 

There is one thing for which we must all give oedit to tlie Comtiuitee, 
and that is as regard* the judiciary* Ihey have handled that department 
thoroughly well# but even here you will notice bow ihcir attitude is deflected 
by the influence of the Indian poliddans who were associated witii them. 
Above all things in India it is important to maintain the status, dignity, 
impartiality, and elficieney of the High Court*. That has been maifiiained 
in the past by the very salutary provisLon ihai one third of die judges of the 
High Court arc to be recruited from the [ndian Civil Service with executive 
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and judicial experience, onc^hird fiom men who have been i^cd to the Bar 
in EnBland or Scodand, and one-ihird from practitweert m India, 

Thai lystcm has admittedly worked well; but the White 
with that provuion and leaves all appointments to tk di^n^ ol I 
Government here and in India, thus leaving an opening f« poUtwal press^- 
In this respect the Comtniltce's propoaaU fall short ol what was expected oI 
them, and we hope Parliament will retain the present smniory povisioo. 
May 1 say how glad I was to sec that the section of Socialists who dissen^ 
from the proposals of the Committee, as wxU as the Con^vatiw nunon^ty, 
have seized the point of the welfare of the masses whieh the Conservative 
maioriiy have ignored? Major Attlee, who was the chief S^Ust repr^- 
taiive on the Coinmiiiee. writes: -‘Oor problem was a dual oj«. H is 
nccessarv to satisfy as soon as possible the natural aspirations of the Indian 
people, but at the same time to rec that as far as possible the poorer 
cl the community diould not be handed over to be exploited by the landlojd 
and the capitalist.” They therefore would give tie workers and pcasanis the 
potentiality of using the vote to make their voices beard, though they reMg- 
nke that it will be long before they learn 10 do so. The proposed remedy, 
however, is a very poor ane> as for generations perhaps it leaves *e mass® 
at the Rierey of those whom the |ntnt Select Committee would place tn 
power. My proposal is that till the masses are able to protret them¬ 
selves Parliament cannot abandon its admitted responsibility, and ^afic- 
sponsibUity «n only be discharged by the maintenance of an adequate 
Briiiih element in the Government, the LegUlatnres, the judieiary, and the 
service*. 


Sir PATxiot Faoan: 1 do not propoM at this late hour to offer any 
oritidsms on the immensely compkx subjeci of which we haw ju^ IntMcd 
to such an illuminating expoiiuon. My queations refer firsdy to tire subi«t 
of responsibility at the cenue, with which you, my lord, Imye dealt and 
which the noble lecturer has charaettfized as one of the crucial elements^ot 
the whole problem. I understand that the position of the CommitWc is that 
without partial central responsibility no AUdndia Federation is possibly My 
qucstion-1 think that in some respects it may be fegarded as hypothetical, 
but 1 am encouraged to raise it because it has b«n dealt with to some extent 
in the Report itself-is whether the converse of that proposidon is true, that 
without AU-lndia Federation no central responsibility is possible. 

In paragraph 33 of Its Report the Committee deal with the subject, and 
as 1 understand it that converse proposiiioii is affirmed. The purport of 
paragraph 37 is very much the same, except that the Commitwc goes oo to 
suggest some doubt. They say that under normal fmaneUl condinons com¬ 
plete non-responsibility at the centre might be expected to work reMtiably 
well, but they go od to say that ” the present adverse financial coaditioni to 
some extent nullify that reasonable expretadon.” From t^t 1 gather that 
the two factors which are held to render central responsibility ot the kind 
proposed indispensable are the faa, firstly, of All-India Fcderatian. and, 
secondly, the present comparatively adverse financbl conditions; and tMt 
apart fr^ those two factors there is nothing in central respousibility which 
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would neceeitate itj prefmiice to i)w pn^wsal of the Siinan CDmcnusion 

for cotnpkic ooci'rcspotisibility at the centre. 

s^Q<! qucjtioii refers to the subject of pledges. I have Mslencd with 
the utmost respect to what ha* fallen from your Lordship In reference to iL 
Those pledges have been outside and beyond tbe tcjms of the annouflcenieilt 
of 1917, and also outside the pmbkms of the Act of 1919; and we have 
been told that those pledges^ outside those two documentSp have bound the 
Bridsh public and the British Parliament to do certain things. The question 
I wane CD ask is how far the Joint Select Comniittee reoo|;n.ized the existence 
of those pledges, and how far they found themselves bound by them in tbe 
course of their deliberations and in the tnaklng of thdr lecommendaDDns? 

Mr. L ^ Fx^.^ch : May I ask in whose hands^ In the proposed new CoU- 
stitutian in the provinces, will be ibe postings and promodofis of the district 
magistrates—in the Governor's handj or in the Miubter^s hands? 

The Marquess of Zetui™ : The answer to the last question is that post¬ 
ings of members qf the Indian Civil Service and the police will be subject 
to the approval of the Gcft'crnor. He will be endded to dissent if he thinks 
it desirable to do so. 

With regard to the observadons made by my friend ihe Maharaji of 
BurdwaUp t quite agree with him that it is essential that the provluccs should 
be solvcnL Unless we rise out of the depression it will be very diihcult to 
put the whole of the Khemc of reform into opemdonp at any rale straight 
away. Certainly I agree with him enrirely as to the importance of securing 
Ip Bengal a proper share of the revenues of India. It is for that reason that 
we recummend—and, if f may say so, 1 pressed very strougly for this 
myscll—that half the export duty on jute should be allocated to ihe Province 
of Bengal. 

With regard to what the Maharaja said as to tbe baronial hoiises in India, 
I agree with him entirely that it is of the utmost importance that we should 
have rcptwntaiivcs of the great Eemindars, the Taluqdars of Oudh, and so 
on. particularly in the Upper GhamberSp and I think with the electorate 
proposed for the Upper Chambers there is every prospect of our securing 
ihaL At any rate, I hope my noble friend will follow the example of the 
baronial house in this oiiintry and throw himself Lnio the Eray and will not 
refrain from using the great authority he has in ihe future politkaJ life of his 
country. 

He made one remark with regard to the communal awards and pariiai- 
Urly with regard to tbe Poona Pact. I and my noble friend In the chair 
today made a very strong effort to obtain a modibcatidn of what is known 
3!^ the Poona Pact* which in my view will operate with great horshnras and 
great luifairDcss, pardculoiijr iti Bengal. 

Then may I make this observation oo what Sir Mkhacl O’Dwyer has said? 
(I see he has gone.) He told us that (hose who opposed (he White Papa 
scheme and the scheme of the Report of the Joint Select Connnittee found it 
sometimes almost impossible to secure publicity for their views in the influ* 
enrial newspapers. Am I to deduce from that that Sir Michael docs not 
regard the Morning Port or the Daily Moil as influential organs of the Press? 
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There 1 Hither iMcf from biim. 1 have aJwayj rcgartkil them w very 
influeAtuI orgaiu of ihc Pre&s. 

Since he is fiot hocj I will not go into his other pomes in dctalh but I did 
feel inclined to biia at the conduaion of bis remarksp when be referred 
with such apparent tiithusLasm to the view* of Major Attlee, whether he 
would prefer the scheme which Major Attloc placed before the Joint Select 
Committee to the scheme which the Joint Select Committee Itavc rccom' 
mended^ I fltould very much doubt it. 

With regard to central reaponiihility, 1 was asked whether the converse of 
the proposmon which we laid down—nimdy, that responsibility at the 
centre was osentinl if we were to have an All-fndia Federation—whether the 
converse of that was true—namclyj if we could not have an All'lndia Federa¬ 
tion we ought not to ha^e central responsibility. As the questioner said, 
that IS rather a hypothetical question; hut yon will find that point dealt with 
in our Report. If we were not to have an AlUndia Fedciatjon, I think it 
would be very diificulL to introduce a scheme which involved responsibility 
at the centre; for this rcasonj that an Executive drawn from the provinces of 
British India would be responsible to a Lcgislamre also drawn from the 
provinces of British India, and would deal with matters which vitally aSect 
the Indian States^ who would tx hypoihen not be there lo have any say in 
the matter, I agree that in those drcunuiances it would be very difEcuk to 
construct a satisfactory scheme involving responsibiUty at the centre. But 
the whole of ouf fchcme is based on the assumption that you are going to 
have an Aihlndia Federation. 

About the pledges, I was asked whether the jdnt Select Committetr were 
bound by the pledges which have been given by various persons at various 
times. 1 do not think we ever took those pledges into our condderailon at 
all. We point out in the opening paragraphs of our Report that the policy 
of Great Britain had been authoritatively Laid down by Parliament in 1917, 
and that the policy which was to be followed was to be found in the Pre¬ 
amble of the Act of 1919^ which was based on the dednration of 1917, That 
was our sole guide so far as the direction of the policy which wt arc pur¬ 
suing ii ooncenied^ 

There was one other point raised by Sir Midiael D^Dwycr^ He said we 
had paid attention 10 one part of the preamble^ hut no attention to that pri 
which said that Paiiiament was to determine the itagics by which the advance 
along the road was to he made^ Of course we did not deal with that^ 
because we were appointed by Parliament to make certain recommendations 
DO themp Parliament still is absolutely entitled to determine whether it will 
accept our recommendations or whether it prefers something else. Parlia¬ 
ment is supreme and remains supreme^ ard no Committee appointed by 
Parliament could make it □therwise. So t did not quite follow the point of 
that observ^ation. 

Sir Malcolm Seton reminds me that Sir Michael laid stem upon the fact 
that it was the welfare of the people ol India which bad to be kept in mind. 
Parliament Is still the custodian. If Pari lament thinks the rccommcndatiodt 
we have made are not in the interests ol the people of India, Parliament ii 
perfectly entitled to say so* and to act aeeordiugly. 
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1 think Aose are tbt iimur points that were raued, aiwl I shoul<i like, if I 
may, to thank you very much fre the kindly bearing you have given me, and 
aUo the <)0«9doncrs for the courtesy with which they have addressed their 
qucstipiu to tiKs 

Lord Lawinctok: 1 think most of us who are general supporters of the 
White Paper feel very satisfied by the attitude of Sir Michael O'Dwyer. He 
has been such a strong opponent of the White Paper. This afternoon his 
critiQsnis were mifd, and he acknowledged that son»e improvenwnts had 
been made by the Report of the Joint Coitunittec. I think that it a great 
pin in favour of the While Paper as a whole. 

W« have had many occasions in this Association when we have had 
valuable papers and very prominent pcc^e who have delivered them, but 
this evening we especiailty appreciate the fact that Lord Zetland has given us 
the benefit of his knowledge and experience, and also that the occasion has 
presided over by Lord Hardingc, a very disdoguished ex-Viemuy of 
India. Wc have had a very interesting discussion, and on the whole I think 
it has been extraordinarily favourable to the propomls put forward by- the 
Joint Committee. 

With these words I ask you to dmw by acdamatimi your appitciaiion of 
the fan that Lord Zetland has addressed us and that Lord Hardinp has 
hlkd the chair. (Applause.) 
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FAREWELL RECEPTION TO THE MAHARAJA 
OF BURDWAN 

SIK JIKD Ladt Murmv pvc d receptioD lo mcniberi and friends 

of the Association at Grosvenor tiouse on Friday, December 14, to iHMt 
the Maharaja Dhiraj Bahadur of Burdwaa (Vice^hainnan of the Councd) 
on the eve irf his return to India, There were some 350 guests. 

After refreshments had been served. Sir Alexander Murray spoke of the 
great ptcasure it gave his wife and himself to be associated with their guests 
in doing honour to the Maharaja of Burdwan. He added: We are all very 
sorry that he is going back to India, though we esa quite understand the 
attractions that take him there. When I think of the Maharaja in Beng^, 

I recall the prominent pan he played there when reforms were last in the mr. 
He was then one of that brilliant band of men who did so much duntig 
the war and immediately afterwards to get the new machine working. 
Probably Lord Zetland can (ell us more about those days than 1 can, and 
1 will ask him lo say something regarding the Maharaja and 10 propose 
him ton oeyage. (Cheers.) 

The Msitouiess of Zstlsno, who was cordially received, said t It is oatur- 
ally with very mixed feelings that t rise w lay a few words this afternooii. 
My feeliogs are feelings of great sadsfaction to think that the East India 
Association should be holding this gathering this aftCTnooii in honour of 
the Maharaja Dhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan. Indeed, it is very fitting that 
this Society should show him honour on the eve of his departure to hJs 
own country, for the Maharaja has done great service to the East India 
Association. (Applause.) For more than a quarter of a century he has 
been a member ol the Association, and for nearly as long as that he has 
been a Vice-President of it, and more recendy still he has served as Vice- 
Chainnau of the Council. I think I am right in saying that there has b«ii 
no occasion on which he has been asked to render service to the Associatien 
when he has refused to do so^ 

1 said that my feeliogs were mixed. My feelings of delight at being 
pficscjit this aftcniDon, w do honour W our chitf gUJKt Ate nufiglcd ^ ith 

feelings, I was going to say almoit of melancholy at the thought that he is 
so soon to leave us. The Maharaja has become almcBt an insdiutioo in this 
country. (Applause.) For a number of years past he has lived amongst us 
and has identified himsdf with all our inlcrcsii. Now, 1 wonder vvhat 
sort of a storehouse of memories is enshnned within the Maharaja s min*^ 

It is, I suppose, very nearly thirty years rince, as a young man, he took 
what in those days was the very bold itep for a of his caste and posi- 
tioii, of breaking away from iraditiati and travelling to this country to s« 
for himself something of the life of the people, of whose admimsuauoa m 
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Inda be had, o£ eounc, long been an observer. What must have been his 
feebngs when he first broke away from these auckni [editions and cm- 
barked upon this adventure? 

Since those days his wpcricnccs, of cchiMj have been numerous. In bis 
own country he has played a disringuished and always a. valuable parr in 
ihc public bfc of ihc land. He goes back nowp eminently qualified to ial« 
a great pait io ihac new era which h opening before the peoples of his 
country, and we look forward to seeing him pbpng a predominant pan in 
bringing together^ as we hope, the people of India and the people of Great 
Briuin. (Applause.) 

But it is not only in die spb«c of poLiiics that die Maharaja has played^ 
and as we all hope will continue to playj a prominent parL He has realized 
the importance of bringing together ilrt two peoples of East and West on a 
higher plane than that of mete politics. He has rcabzed the importance of 
displaying to his owri people something of the culture of die Wcsi. He has 
realized the equal importance of displaying to die people of this country 
something of the culture of his own laud. He Is a generous palron of the 
arts of his own country, and only a few days ago he was a prcmincni figure 
at the opening of that EKhihltioa—and I would advise anyone who has not 
yet visited it to do so—that Eithibition of Modern Indian Aii, which shows 
us the Una on which the arts are developing in India at the present dmc- 
More than that+ you may^ some of you* have come across an extraordinarily 
mterestiug volume written a year or two ag?o by the Maharaja of Burdvi^n, 
cotiiled TAe Indkn Horizon. If any of you who have not done so will 
peruse that book, you will get au insight into the character of the Maharaja 
which you perhaps never achieved brlDfe. You will see something of his 
courage, of his administrative abiUtyi and his great insight into public 
affairs. 

Ladies and geudemen, we all are gathered here this aftcmtx}n to wish him 
God-speed. We trust that the days that lie beJore him ore going to tie happy 
days for him and for hia, and we look forward with fetUngs of the keenest 
anticiptiou to those visits—briefer^ I am afraidp than the visits of the past, 
hut still pot ICMJ infrequentp 1 hope—whkh he wdl pay to this country. 
(Applause,) He knows that whenever he returns to pay a visit to this land, 
he will always receive the warmest of warm welcomei from die members of 
this Association. (Applause.) 

The Maiuiaja of Buxjiwan^ who was received with hearty applause, said : 
My Lords, Ladies and Genilcmeft,—Fattingi are always sad, aud from that 
point of view ic U hard to bid farewell to so many friends present here this 
afteri:KX>n. 1 am grateful to the East Indb A^ocladon for having given 
me this opportunity to meet so many friends here and to say good-bye to 
them. I am further gratified that my host and hosim this afternoon should 
have been Sir Alexander and Lady Murray. (Applause.) 

When I Icfik b3?ck upon those happy days with the ikngal Government— 
the happiest perhaps m my public hfcp associated with one for whom i have 
the highest esteem and greatest aflection. Lord Zetland, and a:SSociaicd with 
my Iricuds liere today, Sir Henry Wliccler and Sir John Cumming—I do 
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not forget dial duHng some of our stMtny days io the ^cmtiwi that one 
of the big four and one of the beacon lights ftom the Cal<^tta C^r o 

Commerce was my frictid, my host of today. ^ ^ u! 

stormy days when v« all went to play that elusiTC ball known as the golf 
ball at Tollypmic, wc found Alexander Murray there to cheer us up. 1 am 
«ry grateful to Sir Alciander and Ijdy Murray for their hospitality to us, 
my SOB, my daughter, and myself this qlternoon. 

Lord Zetland has been your spokesman today. It is a great honour and 
privilege that he should have been so when you were eototaiomg me as 
you have done this afternoon. When I look back to the day when Lord 
Zetland, as Lord Ronaldshay, arrived in Calcutta on the Islmgton 
sion, I recall that 1 was aiwious to go and thank him for having defended 
me in the House of Commons when the late Mr. Keir Hafdic had ealW 
me. in the course of debate, the “big, burly buUy/' (Laughter.) M 
that time Lord Hatdinge and his stofi were nervous of cotuments on the 
“ Delhi Move," so when I went to Government House and asked to w 
Lord Ronaldshay, who had made a speech not too friendly towards the 
" Delhi Move," they s«med to think I had come to mirigue with 
against that poUcy. Sir |am« Du Boulay, the then Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy, came down and asked me what 1 wanted to « Lor*! Ro^ldshay 
for- After I had cxplaified to him my purpose, 1 saw his Lordship, and 

from that day we have been good friends. 

Lord Zetland has told you that I am going back to India. Many cm- 
iecturcs have been made as to why 1 am returning. A Press reprcKiitaUve 
called two days ago, and wanted to know whether I had been chosen by 
the Secretary of Sute for India as the mediator between the Congress and 
Government. Many 3 wild thing has been suggested. It is only natural 
that when a new «a is about to start in my own homeland I should take a 
keen interest in it and forward It But I am going there mainly as a duD- 
ful father, who has been here for reven and a half years, to watch over the 
Interests of his second son, whom I am taking back to India in the hope that 
with the help of my esteemed friend, one of your guests. Sit Thot^ 
Catto, he may find his feet. That is the main reason of my gping back to 


ladla. 

Apart from that, I may tell you thU; that I have no desire for one moment 
to plunge mysdi into politics, aa politics arc understood in England. I have 
always been a non-party man in India, hut il I have been in any w^y of 
service in this country to the East India Association, and through e 
Association to the British and the ItwUans, the purpose has been to bring 
about a better understanding and friendship between Ac two races- 
(Applause.) And I may say without eiaggciation Aere Is going to be a very 
great lest to that friendship. When that test takes place in India, I ho^ 
that i may not be found wanting on the part of my many English frien s 
who are present here today. 

Lord Zedard mentioned to you my first visit to A is country over twenty- 
eight years ago. i do not suppose Lord Zetland knows Ais fact: that 1 
made history Acn by having come over from India with merely a letter from 
my Lieutenant-Governor, the late Sir Andrew Fraser. When 1 went to the 
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India Oflke, where Sir Ciiron Wylie ww PoKtird A.D.CL, he was horrified 
diit neither I nor the Bengal Ccn'crpmem had Informed the Indi^i Oflice 
o£ my coming vibl A circular weni out that in future no Indian of any 
po$iiion must come over to this country until the India Office had been 
intimated. But* a* a man who has always stuck to his guns, 1 tenaciously 
held on to that one fettci of Sir Andrew Fraser, and through the good 
offices of the late Martinis Curstou I had a most interesting and happy tiitiCp 
and when I left the British shores Sir Curzon Wylie and I wete the greatest 
friends. Nobody regretted more than myself when he died at the hands of 
all assassin. 

[ would say to all of you, specially those of you who have served many 
years in ludia^ that the time has come for those who chug to the fetish ol 
cfficicjicy* who are anxious l&t that efficiency should he lowered by the en^ 
largemcnt of the Indian dement in the Governments, when you can do a 
great st^ice here aod counteract much ^ the disservice that some retired 
officials in this country have been doing. Cher this India question there is 
an attempt lo try and bring about a split in the great Conservative Party, to 
which I belong. It would be most unfortunate if Indians thought that the 
Conservatives at heart were not their ftiendi. ThaT will be one of my In- 
tcrests to eKplaiu, but I certainly hope that those of you who oveieome 
a shrinking from puMicity or from entering into dm controversy wiU pull 
your full weight with those who arc trying to help India to go forward: 
for go fom^ard she must. 

After rebting an atnuiing story of official ciccutnlocntioii in Ac davi of 
Lord Curzofip the Maharaja added; 

1 beg of you to believe in India and Ac Induns, and I tbink that when 
from the pmcni regime of absolute irresponsibility in Ac Central Govern¬ 
ment, people get some reiponsibility, they are sure to play Ac game. 
(Applause.) 

Before 1 conclude, may 1 say ! fee! raAer like King Doshantya. ff any 
of you have read the transktion of hy Monicr WiUiams, you 

will Cud a iKautiful story of when DuAaniya was leaving Sakumala, 
While his car was going away from Sakuntab, Ac poet has said Aat 
his body was going forward but his mind wai going back; like Ac pennant 
on the top of Kis car, it was flying backwards against Ac wind. That is 
w(ui I shall feel tike if. accordmg to programme, I leave Marseille in At 
good ship Katteri-Hind on January 4 , and when Ac R & O. pennant flutters 
back towards Engbnd, so will my bean and spirit. (Applause.) Although 1 
Aall go to my beloved Ind, Ac Kaiser of my Ind lives at Buckirgham 
Palace iti London. Engbnd h my Sakuntab wiA all of you dear friends 
m It. 1 thank you most cordially, and I wish you all a most cordul fare. 
Well. (Appkuse.) 

Si. Maicolm Seton; Out President, Lord Lamingion, is unfortunately 
detained at Ac House of LwA. where I understand Aat legal qucstioiB of 
great constitutional importance are being discussed wiA some vigour I 
know how much be will regret having missed AU meeting. But before we 
depart I am sure you will auAoriie me to speak on your behalf and 10 c. 
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pr«* mir rhinkJi the thanks of the Asmlaticn^ lo Sir Atcs^axidcr and Lady 
Murray for die ddighlful hospitality they have shown us. 

Mm i punue that ibcmc^ perhaps 1 may be allowed to say a few wortk 
about my friend, the Maharaja of Burdwan* It would be presumptious of 
me to attempt to emulate what Lord Zetland has said with such fclkity^ 
We ill this Assoemtion are most grateful to him, as Lord Zetland has said. 

1 have been for a very shaft time on the Counoh but long cHough to appre¬ 
ciate whai a loss we su^cr when he goes back to India. He will know that 
he carries with him the aifecdon of all members ol the Association^ 

If ] may turn to a Ttminlscent veii 4 it is now seventeen years since I hrst 
had the pleasure of mcctmg the Maharaja. 1 knew him already well by 
namci but when 1 was privileged to be Lord Ronaldshay^s guest in CaJoiita 
[ met the Maharaja for the first time and enjoyed hts bmpiiality. 1 think 1 
may say oilf friendship has dated from that nme, a friendship whkh has 
meant □ very great deal to me^ as to all of us who are privileged to know 
him. We are really touched and affected by wKat he has said, and we do 
appreciate it We appnKiate it very warmlyi and our hcurtiest good wishes 
go with him. We shall hope to see him back oftem We know that he wiU 
do good work for India wherever he iSt and we repose great hopes in the 
efforts he is going to make. 

Sir Alexander Murray embodies one of the happiest examples of the long¬ 
standing associatioii between Scotland and Bengal, which has benefited both 
eountries SO much. 1 remember dining at Governraent House in Calcutta 
seventeen years ago, and I really thought rnysell back in Scotland I 
(Laughter^) In this comieciion I am sure Lord Zetland will not mind my teU- 
ing you a little story about him, which I do not think he knows that t know\ 
He was engaged in one of those attemps to recruit indentured labour, or in 
other ivords to peryoade University students to go out and sen^e m India, 
and visited Glasgow University, He was speaking of Calcutta with affec- 
rino and described it as the second city of the Empire, A howl of indigna- 
don from the Glasgow studcniSi which turned to frantic applause wbeu Lord 
Zetland said, But, gentlemen, 1 never said that Glasgow was not the first L' 
1 am sure l^rd Lamingion very much regms that he is not here to cjtpreK 
better than I can the thanki of our Association to Sir Alexander and Lady 
Murray. They have given us a imat delightful afternoon, and we are really 
grateful for iL 




THE THOUGHTS OF A PROGRESSIVE 
INDIAN RULER 


Bv SiR Stuart Fraser, k,c.5.i., c.i.e. 


This voIuidc* contains a selection Irom speeches delivered by 
H.H. Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur^ Muharaja of Mysore, 
between 1902, the year in which he was invested svich his powers 
at tile early of eighteen, and 1933, six years after he celebrated 
the Silver Jubilee of his reign. The b^k was printed and issued in 
Mysore. But the light w'hich it throws upon this important Indian 
State and the character of its Ruler should Interest a wider public 
now that federation of the States with the British Indian provinces 
has become a question of the hour, as the ultimate consntution of 
“AlUndia/’ 

The Native States of India differ from one another in their 
methods of government as in the personalidcs of their rulers. No 
one of them can be rcprcscotcd as typical of the rest, and Mysore, 
it will be undcrstcxid, is not a type. Popularly it has long been 
termed the model ” State, and some idea of the reasons why it 
has been thus disdngutshed may be gathered from perusal of this 
book and the inferences it suggests regarding both the develop 
ment of the State and the equipment, moral and mental, of its 
responsible Ruler. 

The Maharaja of Mysore is not one of the Indian Princes whom 
visia to England have made familiar to the British public. In 
India there is no member of his Order whose consistent record 
has earned higher universal respect and tics of more lasting friend- 
ship with a succession of Governors and Viceroys and, it Is per¬ 
missible to believe, with the members'of our Royal House, who 
have honoured Mysore with their presence. In many of these 
speeches His Highness refers to the tradition of personal regard 
and. indeed, alfcctioti between the Ruler of Mysore and his 
European friends, and the peculiar relation in which Mysore 
Stands with reg^ to the Government and ofEcers of tfie Para- 
mcHjnt Power.” This special relationship is inspired by deep 
gratiiude for the survival of this ancient Hindu dynasty through 
a series of vicissitudes, which, making one of the rom.-inccs of 
history, arc worth recalling. 

By 1761 the usurpation of the Government of the Mysore terri- 
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toHcs by the Muhammadan adventurer, Haidar Ali, was com¬ 
plete. The then Raja was strangled by his orders. The puppet 
Raja, whom Haidar thought it expedient to put in his place, ^ed 
childless in 1765, making the third break since 1731 in the dhcct 
line of descent, and a successor was chosen by the method described 
in a familiar story. The male children of the different branches 
of the family were assembled in a hall strewn with fruits, sw'cci' 
meats and toys, and when in the scramble for the things one little 
fellow took a dagger in one hand and a lime in the other, Haidar 
was pleased to exclaim, '* That is the Raja I" This incident, 
apparently whimsical, proved fateful for the restoration of the old 
Hindu dynasty. For, this pageant Raja so chosen, in time had a 
son, who was luckily overlooked when Tippu Sultan in '795 
aside his father Haidar’s make-believe of keeping up a nominal 
Raja, expelled the inmates of the place, and w'ould not have 
hesitated to murder the child prince, who, after the capture of 
Seringaptam by the British and their Allies in 1799, was dis¬ 
covered in a hovel outside the fortress. But for the existence of 
this descendant of the ancient Rajas the Mysore territory, there is 
reason to believe, would have been divided between the East 
India Compny and the Nixam. The boy in question was the 
grandfather of the present Ruler, who, as this book records, in 
1915 opned a memorial built on the spot in Seringapatam where 
his ancestor was born. So much for the luck of the Mysore house 
which preserved the life of this scion of die family. His suc¬ 
cession, however, to the dironc as a child of five years of age in 
1799 was the result of further precarious chances. History shows 
that Ixjth Haidnr and Tippu Sultan had repated oppmmittes of 
being recognized as the de facto rulers of Mysore, And cNxn 
when the mliy of Tippu in provoking the fourth and last Mysore 
war left his territories at the absolute disposal of the conquerors, 
it was a debated question who should be set up by the British as 
the new Ruler of the remnant of Mysore which remained at their 
disposal; whether it should be the son of T ippu or the descendant 
of the Hindu Rajas. Finally, it was the Governor-General, Lord 
Mornington, who decided in favour of restoring the Hindu 
dynasty, prtly from considerations ofpoUcy and partly from 
motives of generosity and sympatliy. This generous attitude on 
the prt of d)e Honourable ^t India Company towards the State 
of its own creation was fortunately reflected in the protective 
character of certain provisions of the Subsidiary Treaty, which 
the Company concluded with the Raja in 1799—provisions without 
a parallel, it is believed, in any treaty made with other Princes 
during that early priod of the Company’s struggles with the 
Country Powers. Mysore before long reaped the benefit, when in 
1831 the Governor-General was compiled to intervene in order to 
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quell a rebellion o! his subjects, provoked by the extravagance and 
misrule of the Raja, who had disappointed the promise of bis 
earlier years. The Raja was dejXJsed. But the State was not 
annexed and was brought under the direct management of the 
Company; in striking contrast with the fate of the adjacent State 
of Coorg only three years later. There, under the terms of its 
treaty, me Governor-General was debarred from interfering to 
save the Raja from the consequences of his cruelties and gross 
mUgovernment. So, when intervention became necessary, no 
middle course was open, such as was adopted in Mysore, and 
Coofg was conquerea and annexed. Finally, among the lucky 
accidents to which Mysore owed its continued existence as a Native 
State was no doubt the long life of the deposed Raja. Had he 
died before or during the Govcmor-Gencralshm of Lord 
Dalhousic, then its direct administration by British officials would 
have proved a half-way house to annexation, and Mysore almost 
certainly would have become a British province under the Doctrine 
of Lapse, since the Raja had no Ic^timatc son, and even down to 
1864 was steadily refused permission to adopt a successor to the 
State- He lived on, however, to the ripe age of seventy-four, dying 
in 1868, an age which carried him into the post-mutiny time. 
By then a new conception had arisen of Indian Sovereignty which 
held out a way to reconcile native rule with the welfare of the 
subjects, in the belief that the c.tistcncc of well-governed Native 
States was a benefit to the stability of British rule. In 1867, only 
a year before he died, the British Government reconsidered their 
attitude. The decision not to reinstate the old Raja was con¬ 
firmed, but it was settled to maintain his family on the throne 
in the person of an adopted son upon terms which should afford 
a guarantee for the gpod government of the people and for the 
security of British rights and interests. The rendition or regrant 
of Mysore to Indian rule, under conditions embodied in the 
Instrument of Transfer, was effected in 1881 when the young 
Maharaja (father of H.H. Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar) was installed 
under a Proclamation of the Viceroy and Covcrnor^eneral. In 
1913, eleven years after his accession, the present Ruler, 
we read here, enjoyed the satisfaction of having the Instrument 
of Transfer replaced by a treaty, in proof of the British Govern¬ 
ment's conridcncc in the high standard of his administration. 

This glance at the background of Mysore history is pertinent to 
much of the matter contained in the volume under review. Fifty 
years of Government under the British Commission bequeathed 
to Mysore a body of laws and a system and standards of adminis¬ 
tration, together with a trained Indian personnel, which were 
very far in advance of any found in other Indian States at the 
time when the rendition took place, Tltat system was carefully 
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preserved by the laic Maharaja and, on his drtth, by the laK 

Mabarani during her Regency, wilh the aid of a 

able Dewans, notable among whom was tiat eminent statesman, 

Thus, to quote words used by His Highness,mhen 
to which he succeeded was no ordinary one. On ihcK ^ 
foundations H.H. Sri Krtshnaraja Wadiyai cautiously built up 
step by step a superstructure of “administrative machincrjr and 
a institution adapted to new titws, needs smd ^ 

shrewd and dispassionate judge of men. His Highness has ch^en 
his ministers and principal officers wHlbwt regyd 
For instance, his present distinguished Ckwan is a Muhammadan, 
his private sccfcir)-, a senior retired offiar of ihc ^ yl 

Service, is among the number of Bntish ofhaals still employed i 

the State. , , , „c c 

The speeches reveal his ambitions and also some mcamre ot ms 

success in attaining them over the first t^Kirty years of his rule. 
Their style is terse and characteristic of the man. It is no ted 
plan to speak as little as possible and act as much as 
this is his own practice as well as his precept to the Bov ™ 
Mysore. The Maharaja indeed, as his friends know, is rcserv ^ 
by^ temperament and averse from egotism, esaggerauon, or any¬ 
thing that savours of self-advertisement. , 

The multifarious occasions on which the Ruler of a moder 
State has to make or reply to addresses defy any detailed rmicw 
of much in this booh that deserves notice. . u j 

Certain recurring lines of thought, however, may te observ'ed 
in the Maharaja's aspirations for the uplift m the widest sen^ of 
his people. The Mysore State is an active centre of education 
There is located the Indian Institute of Science, which was 
for the promotion of advancte scientific research by the late Mr. 
I. N. Tata, a national benefactor and a great 
and commerce, of whom a statue was unveiled by the Maharaja 
in iqaa. TTic Institute received further endowments from me 
Mysore Government, which also provided a site m Banmlorc tor 
iu imposing building, in <1» 

Kolar^ld Mining Field, and its hydroelectric ins^lauon tte 
first great work of its kind in the East. In Mywre flourishes al^ 
the fust University to be founded outside British India, which was 
inaugurated by His Highness, as its Chimcellor, in 19x6. 

In^is addresses to these local instituQom and 
Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, 
lookinE at their problems “ from the point of view of a biyman, 
strcsscfihat ihcir^kleals should comfsinc the test of the East with 
the practical efficiency of die Western system of modern 
His conception of what the prominent aims of a university should 
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be mclud« the Jughcr education of women; the jealous main- 
tenance of the Jiighcst standards of examination; and the pro¬ 
duction of a new type of learned men, who will be ht to be 
wptmns of commerce and industry.'’ fneidentally, wc read that 
His Hjghnea cxperimcc leads him to share the opinion that “ the 
real trouble m India is not over-education, but mis-educadon . . . 
m the msistence on a type of education which is no longer suited 
to our cotididons . . . making as it docs a fetish of Government 
scrs’icc as the bc-all and end-al] of a majority of the graduates who 
rave our UniversitiM.” In his view, he said at Benares, an Indian 
Umversity should aim at a definite preparation for citizenship in 
the larpt «nsc of the word, having in mind, no doubt, the chief 
imculty that impedes India’s progress towards becoming an 
integrated community or nation. " The cultivation of the ethics 
of auacnship patriotism is specially needed in India, where 
clan, tribe, and caste have had a deplorable tendency to produce 
communal exclusiveness and differences.” Of the pdliticd bitter¬ 
ness engendered by such differences, the Mysore State was not 
without Its own experience, and its Government, His Highness 
tells us m mother place, found it necessary to arm itself as a matter 
of preaution with summary powers against a small but irre- 
sponsibJc section of the public press. 

As concerns fus own State, " forming, as it were, a nation within 
a nation, the h^haraja, while recognizing the limitations of what 
j^vernment or forms of Government can achieve, so far as in him 
lies promotes citizenship and patriotism by the practical method 
of associabng the peoples, as far as possible, wth the administra- 
tion of the Slate m work for the common good. 

To mm up hr^dly what appears to be his faith or philosophy, 
the unity in fundamentals, whether secular or religiom, « niueh 
deeper jban the Affercnccs. while revered by his people as a 
devout Hindu, ^e Maharaja frequently commends to the diverse 
cast« and creeds of Mysore the ideal of “unity in diversity,” 
whediCT he is addressing a Conference of the World's Student 
Christian Confederation, the Jain Conference, or is opening a 

CMsdin aureh foundation-stone of a 

Special interest attaches at the present time to the speeches 
relating to the reformed constitution which was pnxlaimcd^by die 
Maharaja m 1^23 ober long and careful deWration (a detailed 
apprrejaiion of the Report upon which it is based will bo remem 

5 book The Heart of Arya 
3 constitution which, while Uking 
cognizance of present-day tendenacs throughout the worki should 
yet be based upon Indian rather than upon Western theories and 
give expression to Indian rather than European ideals. In of 
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the di/fcrcncc in scale, the contrast it presents with the roachinen 
farcshndowcti by the fiiitish Govcmmtnt for iransEctririg the rule 
of the Indian continent gradually to its many peoples lends a 
particular interest to the main features of this constructive develop¬ 
ment in an Indian State like Mysore. 

The basic fact which differentiates it front a Western democratic 
constitution is the existence of the head of the State as the supreme 
executive head as well as tlic source and sanction of the law. So 
the ministers, who form the Executive, are the agents of the Ruler 
of the State, chosen by him, and neither r«ponsible to nor 
removable by the Legislature. In a unitary Indian State the bead 
thereof is regarded, it has been explained, as the symtwl of 
Dharma or the law, and represents the people primarily in his 
ow'n person in a more direct relationship than the tnembers of 
any representative body, however he may delegate his functions 
to such bodies in order to provide machinery for giving effect to 
the one undivided will of the State in the domain of legislation 
and administration. The rudiments of the essential bodies already 
existed in Mysore in the organs known as the Representative 
Assembly, the Legislative Council, and the Centraf Economic 
Board. 'Ebus, the developments made in 1923 were, in fact, not 
the result of any insistent demand from the people, but an evolu¬ 
tion from past constitutional progress in the State, 
llic Representative Assembly first claims a few words of 
description, Tliis instiiuiion, indigenous to Mysore, was created 
as far back as 1881 by executive order in the time of the famous 
Oewan, Rangacharlu. Its purpose then was to make the views of 
the Government known to the people and to remove miMoptc- 
hensions with regard to its action. Later on the principle of 
election was introduced, and the powers of the Assembly were 
extended to allow of the representation of grievances and the 
expression of opinions on matters, including the Budget, which 
might be referred to it by the Government, The Ai^mbly dis¬ 
charged with moderation and good sense these functions, which 
not only consolidated the sense of a common interest between 
the Government and the people, but conduced to their political 
and administrative training. Its success, it must be remembered, 
was favoured by the special circumstances in which the Assembly 
was summoned to meet each year during the double so^l and 
relig;ious festival of Navaratri and Dasara, marked as it is by 
special solemnity in the Mysore Stole. For ten days ^d nights 
the central point of the festival is the Maharaja, who—if the 
religious ideas involved on the occasion can be surnmarized in a 
sentence—then receives the public homage of his subjects ^as both 
the representative of Cod to them and of them to God, Any 
similar purely political experiment, it need hardly be said, would 
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be handicapped by the absence of this theocratic a$so<Mtiont if it 
were tried in provinces under British rule—or w^ually, for the 
matter of that, under any IndLin democratic substitute for that rule* 
There was a time when exaggerated elaims of the impoitance 
of the Representative Assembly used to be made by politicians, 
Indian and British. Did not even Sir Charles EH Ike—misled per¬ 
haps by its radier prctoitious title—once profess to sec in this 
institution a solution of the problem of Parliamentary Govcmnicnt 
for the people of India? Such exaggeration, however, never 
emanated from the Government of Mysore, and under the new 
Constitution the Representative Assembly did not become any¬ 
thing like a Lower Chamber, but kept its character (to quote His 
Highness) “as essentially a body for consultation and reference 
as well as representation, directly voicing the needs of the people. 

Its powers and tiatus, however, were further developed in im¬ 
portant directions. The Assembly was placed on a statutory basis 
with a definite place in the Constitution. No new taxes can be 
levied until its opinion has been ascertained, and the annual State 
Budget is bid before it for discussion as a whole, subject to certam 
restrictions, the principle being broadly conceded that the people 
who provide the revenues shall have some control over their 
expenditure. Not less noteworthy is the new function entrusted 
to the Assembly as the primary organ in the threefold process of 
laiv making. Now constituted to be “ an epitome of the people, 
it expresses its opinion on the general principles of alldm^rtant 
legist! VC measures, save in the ease of bills, which the Govern¬ 
ment considers to be of extreme urgency, before they art dealt 
with by the Legislative Council. 

This latter organ, too, is no new creation, having been estab¬ 
lished in 1907 in order to associate with the Government a certain 
number of officials and non-offioals qualified to assist in making 
laws and regulations. Its members belong to the more educated 
classes, whereas the Reprcscntatis'c Assembly in the main repre¬ 
sents the middle, lower, and agricultural sections of the com¬ 
munity. Until the reforms came into force, the Council was on 
the whole merely an advisory legislative body with very limited 
functions and powers. Since then its numbers have been enlarged, 
and the elected element has been increased to ensure a statutory 
non-olficia] majority. The Council is given the power of voting 
on the annual State Budget by major heads, with the exception of 
certain categories specially excluded from its cognizance. Further, 
it was provided that the Council may refuse a demand for grants 
or reduce the amount thereof: but the Government has reserved 
specific powers to ignore such refusal, where it considers the 
expenditure to be necessary or emergent. 

As its title denotes, the Council performs the actual work of 
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legislation after the secondary process of the technical exarnmati 
of bills has been discharged by certain standing cot^vittccs oi 
experts. No measure of any description «n 
the Council without the previous consent of the De^^ ? ^ *7 «,k. 
law until the assent of the Maharaja is received ITic hst o su^ 

Iccts excluded from the province of the Legislative Council 

been curtailed, and in regard to e 

power to frame measures, which, with the Maharaja s assent, 

the force of law. . . . j ,i,» 

Reaurins to the Standing Committee, just mentioned, th 

Mysore Go?crnmcnt had for a long dmc rccognia^ advantage 
of associating representatives of the people with cfticiah in the 
consideration of important measures. This is now em¬ 

bodied in the Consiimtion by the CT^non of these 
committees, elected from among members ^th 
and the Council, whose advice is to be availed of by the Govern- 
merit and the Lceislaturc* 

Lastly, the constitutional machinery of Government com¬ 
pleted by the incorporation of a third already existing bwy, 
Mysore Economic Conference, which now takes the shape ot 
Economic Development Boards deaUng with education, agricul¬ 
ture, commerce and industries, and intended to wor in ^sc 
relationship with the Representative Assembly and the Lcgisla- 

^"rh^lJ^al character of the Consdtutlon is further illustrated 
by certain of its general provisions. The fmnchi^ was extended 
to all persons paying income tax; alli disabilities attaching to 
women as voters were removed, with the result that the eketorate 
was increased from a8,ooo to over 110,000 in a total population ol 
nearly six millions. Direct election replaced a mixture of direct 
and secondary election. Representation was made to include 
minorities and a number of special interests as wdJ. Or, as it has 
been expressed, the constituencies arc not merely lemtonal, but 
vocational, in accordance with an essentially Indian tradiuon. 
Fostered by the State’s active policy of trade encouragement, 
Mysore is a great industrial centre, and provision was included 
for the special interests of the Coffee Planting Assoaations^ 
European and Indian, the Kolar Gold Fields Mining Bt^d, and 
the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, not omitting, it is to ^ noted, 
factory and mining labour. The vexed question of the repre¬ 
sentation of communal minorities was dealt with by a scheme of 
representation through organized as^iations, each formed to 
advance the specific interests of a particular community, a scheme 
which had already been tried out in the case of c^m ^ecial 
interests under rules framed by the Government. It is sipiftcant, 
however, to observe that, while the device of communal electorates 
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was rejcacd, the Covernroent of Mysore was coRstraini^ to scjciirc 
adequate rcprcsciitadon of Muhammadans, Indian Christians, and 
the Depressed Classes, as distinct social units, by guaranteeing to 
of them a minimum number of scats both in the Representa* 

live Assembly and the Legislative Council, ^ u* u t. 

Such in bare outline was the orl^al contribution which the 
Mysore State eleven years ago made to the problem of constitution 

building in India. ^. c l i 

As regards the future of “ AlWndia." His Higlmess as far back 

as 1027 publicly expressed the how that a way might be foun in 
which it would be open to the Indian States to play an honourable 
part as partners with the British Provinces in whatever form of 
Federal Government might hereafter be decided upon, ^d ibcsc 
words, there is reason to believe, represent this States general 
attitude to<lay. Lord Ciirzon in 1903 swke of the Princes of 
India as having become “ the pillars that hdp to sustain the mmn 
roof of tlic Imperial edifice.*' The weight of rcsponsibihiy they 
will as such haw to bear is being increased to a degree never coiv 
tcmplatcd in Lord Curzon's day. In view of this fact, it would 
be vain to deny that occurrences of recent yep m certain of the 
States have caused misgiving among their friends regarding me 
future security of the foundations on which these pillars rest. No 
such question, however, has arisen in regard to Mysore. Stable 
Itself in the firm attachment of the people to their Ruler and to 
his methods of Government, the Mysore State, as one of the 
partners in the Federation, will make for its stabihty and the 
upholding of its connection with the British Crown. 
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A [APANESE VIEW ON THE LIMITATION OF 
NAVAL armaments 

By S, FuttuonA 

(London Rcprtsentaiive of <hc Rengo News Agency.) 

It being a commonly accepted fact that mutual rrtpcct of 

right ofnational existence is indisiwnsabk to modern mtetcom^ 

beween nations, any agreement for the limitation of 

to be acceptable to all signatories, must assure 

of its national defence. For if the agreement should fail to £vc 

such assurance, any nation thus affected would be ftf 

a state of constant anxiety as to fall an ci^y prey to ^ _ _ 

mind which is all too prone to magnify the slightest 

proportions not warranted by facts. If, on the other h t 

agreement can free all nations from 

their defences, their peoples would be enabled to 

selves to their daily pursuits wltlt placid ^urai^c, and the cause 

of world peace would be greatly enhanced thereby. 

Should a country, with such armaments as she possesses, enter¬ 
tain serious misgivings in respect of another 
larger armaments, there are two ways m which the siluaDon 
might be remedied in view of the relative nature of armaments. 
One would be for the former to increase her armaments to a Ic^Tl 
sumcient to enable her to resist the latter and the other for the 
latter to ckcct reduction to such a degree that her armaments pn 
no longer constitute a menace to the former. And st goes with- 
out same that the second remedy is to be preferred, for (he hrst 
would be a step directly contrary to the current universal demand 

for reduedons. ., 

The Washington Conference produced an epoch-making agw- 
nicnt of very broad scope, notmthstanding the deep-rooted diffi¬ 
culties that beset its path. The spirit of mutual concession and 
the indefatigable efforts of the delegates and die Governments 
concerned, which made success possible, command our highest 

admiration and respect. * 

japan. Great Britain, and the United States were at the time 
busilv engaged in carrying out their naval expansion programmw. 
Not only was this race aTready becoming a heavy burdai on the 
nations concerned because of the huge expenditure entailed, but d 
threatened the future with dire consequences unlcM it could be 
effectively checked. To arrest this dangerous naval competition, 
then, was the immediate object of the Washington Conference, 

vou ICXIl. 
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Tltc time has conic when the capital sWps of the signatories to 
the Washington Treaty must all be replaced in turn. To com¬ 
plete their rcplacemcfii, howevett would call for naval consu^c- 
tion no less huge in scale than that of the period just preceding 
the Washington Conference. To realise the immensity of si^b 
construction it would only be necessary to envisage the building 
prr^rammes that would have to be projected to rejiiace existing 
capital ships in pursuance of the replacement provisions of the 
Washington Treaty. But that is not all. For cs’cn after replace¬ 
ment has once been completed there must come another of 
similar dimensions after an interval of ten or more years. To 
forestall such inicnmnable and futile building must be the fore¬ 
most aim of the 1935 Conference. 

Moreover, if by removing the a^cssivc nature of armaments 
defence is made easy and attack difficult, the principle of non- 
menace and non-aggression would be firmly cstablisited and 
the task of disarmament fulfilled. Further, a definite demarca¬ 
tion should he laid down, iviihin which armaments of the smallest 
size compatible with the needs of national defence would be 
allowed. An agreement embodying die atevc ideas would be 
one that would be assured of a long duration and would give 
satisfaction to all signatories. 

Let us now turn to the question of what should be done to 
limit armaments to the defensive, 

Japan is of opinion that, first of all, aircraft carriers should be 
totally abolished. This particular class of naval shim arc, because 
of their wide range of activity, not only capable of launchkig an 
aerial attack upon undefended centres of population, but arc also 
the veritable eyes or antennz of a fleet, without which a fleet 
would find it difficult to attack the coasts of other countries 
across the cjipnsc of ocean, fapn also desires to abolish capital 
ships. To do so would be to reduce the destmetive power of a 
fleet as well as to greatly diminish its radius of action, thus render¬ 
ing it still more difficult to approach the coastal waters of other 
countries. 

We understand the circumstances which make it difficult for 
certain Powers to abolish capital ships immediately, but a sub- 
standal reduction of ships of this very expensive category is higlily 
desirable from the standpoint of minimizing the aggressiveness of 
naval forces, and also of alleviating the onus on taxpayers, who 
bear the burden of heavy naval expenditure. (A reduction of a 
capital ship would mean approximately ^6,000,000 off the naval 
expenditure of a country.) 

On the other hand, nothing is more of a menace to an 
advancing fleet than submarines. If Japan were to plan aggres¬ 
sive naval operations, she woidd abolish submarines altogether 
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and claim to have as many capital ships and airctaft carriers as 
possible^ In reality, however, her claim is the reverse, and is an 
earnest of her siiicerc desire to bring about disamtatnent. 

Her claifTi with respect to the limitaDon of amtaments is also 
designed to usher in the reign of peace in the world, which in 
mm will enable her people to pursue their ligitimate activities in 
contentmem. I trust that Great Britain*^ seafaring nation just 
as we axe—will understand how we feel about such questions as 
unobstructed conunercc and sea routes. 




THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND PROSPECTS 
OF HYDERABAD 

By R. W. Brock 

Tio. title of " Faithful Ally o6 the British Government " was con¬ 
ferred on His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad by an 
autograph letter from His Majesty the King, dated January 24, 
tgiB; a date which will perhaps be accepted as an adequate re¬ 
minder of the circumstances in which the title was conferred, No 
Sovereign or State, it will be agreed, could seek or attain a more 
honourable status in the comity of nadons than such a title im¬ 
plies. Whatever transient conflicts of interest and oudook may 
from time to time have disturbed the normal serenity of tlie rcla- 
dons between Hyderabad and the Suzerain Power, it is hardly 
necessary to recall that in periods of crisis, from 1857 onwards, the 
active loyalty of the Nizam’s Dominions has proved equal to every 
test, Nor is there any reason to doubt that, without w'cakening 
any of the links which bind it to the Crow*n, Hyderabad will 
prove an equally “ faithful ally ” of the Federation now in process 
of creadon. This Constitutional project, however formidable 
ihc doubts and difficulties it may engender, is prompt^ and 
inspired by the dual aim of preserving and even strengthenine the 
unity of India, and of enabling the Princes and peoples of this 
great section of the Bridsh Commonwealth to reconcile loyalty 
with patriotism. In many directions, it is foreseeable, the estab¬ 
lishment of a federal lorm of government will enforce a progres- 
iivc coK>rdination and pooling of resources, economic and financial, 
and the Census Reports svhich have been appearing arc therefore 
peculiarly useful and opportune as afiordmg authoritative and 
detailed assessments of the contributions which each Province ami 
State will be in a position to make to the Greater India they arc 
co-operating to establish. It is impossible to^ read the Report on 
the Census of H-E.H. the Nizam's Dominions {1931), recently 
issued, without realizing how substantial are the resources of that 
pivotal State and how indispensable its co-operation is, 11 the new 
Federation is to reach its full cconoinic and political stature. 

Excluding the assigned Province of Berar (18,000 square miles), 
the Hyderabad State, as the Census Commissioner reminds us, is 
as extensive as the Bengal Presidency, having an area of 82,698 
sqtiarc miles. Among Indian States, Hyderabad ranks next to 
Kashmir and is ten times the size of Baroda. '* England and Ire¬ 
land together command as much area as that of Hyderabad, while 
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the Republican State of Switzerland in Europe is not ccjual to a 
fifth pan of these Dtuninions.'' When the first census was taken in 
1881 the population of Hyderabad numbered 9,8451594* By 1891 
it had risen to 11,537^^0, hut it had fallen to 11,141,142 ten years 
later. It had increased to 13,374,676 by 1911, only to drop back 
to 13471,770 in 1921. Tliereafter the advance was again resumed 
and by 1931 the papula bon had reached die new high level of 
14436,148, an increase of 1,964,37^1 ot 15'8 per cent., the only 
other Province or State showing a larger proportionate advance 
being Travancorc State, which recorded the abnormal rise of 27-2 
per cent. The average absolute density of population in Hyder¬ 
abad is now t75 per square mile, compared with 151 in igar, and 
a density of 195 in India as a whole. As a comparison nearer 
home Hyderabad has approximately tlie same density of popula¬ 
tion as Portugal. By way of explaining the increase in population 
in the last decade compared with its immediate predecessor the 
Census Commissioner recalls that 1911-31 was eventful for the 
calamities caused by plague in the beginning of the decade and the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19, not to spealt of the general trade 
and economic depression as a result of the Great War. Their 
deleterious effects more than counterbalanced the advantages 
accruing from the expansion of road and rail communications and 
irrigation projects, development of industries and popularization 
of improved and profitable methods of agriculture. Happily the 
decade 1931-31 was not scarred by similar misfortunes. According 
to the Census Commissioner's summary, it consisted of three good 
years, six moderate ones and one bad year; and the whole period 
was free from famine. 

An increase in population unaccompanied by a proportionate 
increase in produedon and values can obviously result only in a 
decline in the average standard of income and living, which in 
India is already distressingly low. In Hyderabad, it is therefore 
satisfactory to observe, in addition to research and propaganda 
directed to the promotion of a higher level of production on land 
already in cultivation—by such methods as the use of improved 
seeds and implements, better manure and better methods of culti¬ 
vation—the area brought under cultivation steadily increased from 
20,254,000 acres at the beginning of the decade to 21,349,000 acres 
in 1930, as far as ^fiarif area is concerned. At a juncture when 
far-reaching schemes arc under consideration, of which the ulti¬ 
mate aim is to substitute India for the United St.itcs as Lanca¬ 
shire's principal source of supply as regards raw cotton, it is of 
interest to learn that by legislation in Hyderabad the area under 
Gaorani, the much-prized indigenous long-staple cotton, was pro¬ 
tected and die cultivation of the variety encouraged. In 192&-29, 
according to figures quoted in the Hyderabad Banking Enquiry 
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Reporr, the quantity of cotton exported from Hyderabad exceeded 
^00,000 bales, the area under this crop ranging between three and 
TOUT million acres. 

In rcladon to schemes directed to the development of oversea 
trade, however, Hyderabad, unlike certain other States, is handi¬ 
capped somewhat by lack of direct access to the sea, In this con¬ 
nection, the Indian States Enquiry Committee (1932) directed atten¬ 
tion to the Hyderabad Commercial Treaty of 1802, which contem¬ 
plated free use of the seaport of Masulipatam.'’ On the assump 
tion that the treaty remains valid, the Nizam’s Government has 
recently claimed the right to a free corridor to the sea at Masuli¬ 
patam and a pcrniic to develop a port so as to enable Hyderabad 
to make elective use of it “under the conditions that would 
obtain in the India of the future.” The Nizam’s Covernment 
urges that “ this consideration renders it very necessary that Hyder¬ 
abad should own and control a railway of its own from its border 
to Masulipatam.” In a non^rommittal reference to this claim, the 
Indian States Enquiry Committee points out that the seaport of 
Masulipatam is tituated in British India 60 miles from the Orders 
of Hyderabad and that it has no harbour facilities. 

Some of the surplus funds available to the Hyderabad Adminis¬ 
tration were recently employed to acquire the railway system of 
the State, previously unefer the control of a sterling company; a 
substantial sum has been allocated as an Industrial Development 
Fund; and there is no reason to doubt, in the event of Hyderabad 
acquiring a special interest in Masulipatam, that ample resources 
would be available to finance the necessary harbour lacilirics and, 
in other directions, to foster the trade and traffic required to make 
the new port a profitable investment from every point of view. 
Recent difficulties afficcting Kathiawar pons, involving fiscal as 
well ^purely commcrdal issues, have created prejudice against the 
cstiblishment of new ports, especially under tnt control of any of 
the Indian States, But there is no justification for regarding these 
difficulties as permanent, and indeed, as the outcome of negotia¬ 
tions between the Government of India and the States affected, 
agreements of a mutually satisfactory character have already begun 
to emerge, and a complete settlement of the fiscal status of the 
Indian State ports may be expected before the new Federal Con¬ 
stitution conies into operation. To competition, unweighted by 
surreptitious fiseal devices, the older ports in British India have 
not raised any objection, nor could they reasonably do so, As a 
result of the disastrous shrinkage in international trade present 
port facilities in India arc in excess of immediate needs, and it 
would therefore be inopportune to add to them, subject only to 
the completion of the additional accommodation already sanc¬ 
tioned at Cochin, Vizagapaum, and Chittagong, which will 
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soojitr or later, lead to thdr emergence as ports comparable in 
importance to Madras, Karachi, and Rangoon, Such considera¬ 
tions, however, really have no practical bearing on the desire of 
Hyderabad to develop a or its own inasmuch as—allowing 
for the time-lag required to cover, first, the completion of the 
negotiations involved; secondly, the preparation of plans and 
estimates, and the provision of finance; and thirdly, the period of 
construction—probably at least ten years would elapse before any 
additional port facilities actually materialized ; and by that time, 
one hopes, the ovo'sea trade of India will have expanded suMcicntly 
to render existing accommodation for shipping hopelessly inade¬ 
quate. In considering the Hyderabad project, thcraore, the prac¬ 
tical consideration which should dedoc the offidal verdict is not 
“ Docs India require additional port accommodation today?” but 
“Will such accommodation be required, say, in 1945? ’ It is 
possible to answer such a question in the negative only by adopting 
an extremely pessimistic view of India’s commerdal outlook. 

The gravest economic handicap that Hyderabad, in common 
with India and primary producing countries generally, has en¬ 
countered in recent years has been the devastating fall in com¬ 
modity prices. Whatever the causes of this cataclysmic decline 
may be—certainly they were of Western, not of Eastern, origin— 
the effects on the economic and financial structure of India have 
undoubtedly been most disastrous. In Hyderabad 1925 was a 
prosperous year from the agriculturists’ point of viciiV, but from 
1926 onward “fluctuations of prices set in by slow degrees. 
Cotton, an important profit-yielding crop, had a precipitous fall 
in 1926 and had not materially recovered from it when the decade 
closed. The fall in prices was due to world-wide economic depres¬ 
sion,” The latter judgment is undoubtedly correct. With the 
possible exception of jute, it is not legitimate to say of any staple 
Indian crop that there has been over-production. Between 1925 
and 1930 cotton, one of the most important Hyderabad crops, and 
a leading export product, fell in value from 47 to under ^o rupees 
per maund; while the prices obtainable by producers for other 
staples—rice, w'lveat, jawar, bajra, til, and castor—fell concur¬ 
rently in varying proportions. It should be emphasized that the 
leading products exported from Hyderabad—cotton, linseed, castor- 
seed, groundnuts, etc—are products which fi^c largely in inter¬ 
national trade and arc, therefore, susceptible to external price 
movements beyond the range of Indian influence or control. To 
mention such products, however, is also to indicate the extent to 
which Hyticrabad is benefiting by the Ottawa preferences on 
Indian produce entering the British market. 

It is only at long and irregular intervals that figures are pub¬ 
lished enabling a clear estimate to be formed of the external trade 
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transacted by the Indian States, and it may therefore be useful to 
note the dimensions of the trade achieved by Hyderabad. In the 
decade under review the low and high limits were 36-37 crorcs of 
rupees (one crorc equalling £750,000) in 1927 and just under 40 
crores (£30,000,000) in tqaq, the trade depression setting in 
during 1930. Such a turnover, although reasonably sadsfaciory in 
existing conditions, is chiefly significant as an indication of the 
scope lor further development. The supreme economic and finan- 
cial need of India—a very substantial recovery in commodity 
prices as the only alternative to general Insolvency—can be satisfied 
only by financial and fiscal measures originating outside its own 
borders—viz., in Europe and the United States, whose economic 
domination of Asia will probably persist long after all traces of 
political authority have disappeared. Within the limits of its own 
resources and capacities, however, the Nizam’s Government, as 
the Census CommiMioncr’s Report bears witness, has made 
appreciable efiorts to promote economic progress and recovery. 
It has, for instance, completed, at a cost of over £3,000,000, the 
Nizam Sagar irrigation scheme, of which the main canal is 72^ 
miles long, supplies water for irrigating 2^,000 acres, and operates 
through distributaries aggregating 600 miles. A series of smaller 
schemes have also been carried through, irrigating an additional 
55,000 acres. That is a noteworthy achievement, even though tile 
only effect may be to lead to a further increase in population too 
large to permit any improvement in the average standard of living. 

Industrial development is spreading to the Indian States which 
share the advantages—and disadvantages—of Protectionist tariffs, 
without, as yet, having acquired any control over their imposition 
or inridence. Under the federal form of government the States 
would obtain a certain amount of influence as regards the use of 
this potent weapon which means so much to their citizens both as 
consumers and producers. A greater diversification of enterprise 
and production than exists at present is undoubtedly desirable, 
and, as an indication of a movement in that direction, it is of 
interest to note a considerable expansion in Hyderabad of the 
number of joint stock companies. Banking, insurance, transit and 
transport, trading and manufacturing, theatrical and entertain¬ 
ment companies, and textile mills, the Census Commissioner 
obscrs'cs comprehensively, “ have thriven well,” but as the total 
paid-up capital of all companies registered under the Hyderabad 
Companies Act and at work in 1930 was under £1,500,000, it may 
be inferred that this method of collecting capital for industri.il 
purposes has not been very widely applied. 

In the absence of independent private enterprise, except on a 
very limited scale, it has been found necessary in Hyderabad, in 
order to expedite progress, to resort to State investment. A 
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separate Dcpartincnt of Comtncrcc Industries was established 
towards the end of the decade ending 1921, and this has borne 
Emit, To three textile mills which existed before, two mote have 
been added, while the ccmcn^ cigarette, and biitton-raahing in¬ 
dustries have been encouraged. Furthermore, we are informed, 
Government, through the Department, have systcmatic^y 
assisted the des’clopment of local industries hy the following 
methods: assistance to large and small scale industries, control of 
new factories as they come into existence, scientific assistance and 
advice, encouragement of pioneer industrial works, development 
of cottage industries by direct acdon, and technical and industrial 
training. The main institutions controlled and run by the Depart¬ 
ment comprise; the Industrial Laboratory, Cottage Industries 
Institute, Cottage Induswics Sales Depot, Industrial Alcohol 
Factory, Government Soap Factory, Experimental Carpet Factory, 
Jacquard Institute, etc. 

In addition to financing industrial projects, Government have 
set aside ^^750,000 to be invested in large industries and Govern¬ 
ment securities; the profits accruing therefrom to be applied to 
the development of cottage and small scale industries, by advanc¬ 
ing loans. In a Note by a recent holder of the Dircctor-Gcncrd- 
ship of Commerce and Industries in Hyderabad, included in 
the Banking Enquiry Report, some of the initial activities of the 
Industrial Fund, which was only established in sre described. 
Besides undertaking tlte banking enquiry itself, in collaboration 
with the All-India investigation irtitiated by the Government of 
India, the Fund sanctioned surveys of the poultry industry, the 
Emit industry, the oil-seed and oil-crushing industry, the hides and 
leather industry, the handloom and dyeing industry, and the salt¬ 
making industry. All these surv'cys were carried out by experts, 
some of whom were engaged from outside the State at considerable 
cost. The Trustees also agreed to finance two experimental factories, 
one for carpet making, and another to revive the famous Pattan 
weaving industry. Large loans were made, one to assist in the 
establishment of a marble quarry and the production of marble, 
and another to establish an up-todate rice-hulling and saw mill, 
The sum of /7,500 was invested in a new concern for making 
cigarettes in me State. There ivas even a proposal to establish 
a ]Ute mill. 

In Hyderabad, as in India generally, the most substantial and 
effective contribution to industrial development would be to in¬ 
crease die margin of income available, among the rural population, 
for the purchase of industrial products. Hitherto industrial pro¬ 
duction in India has been fostered almost exclusively by the 
Protectionist method of excluding imports: a process which docs 
not increase, and may even reduce, the total consumption of manu- 
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factUTcd goodi in tht country, and in any event has been aopUed 
so freely dial its efficacy as a stimulant has b«n virtually ex¬ 
hausted. Taking cotton piece-goods as a familiar illustntion, 
Indian production, compared with imports, now stands in the 
ratio of 4^ to i, while, in the sugar industry, development of 
Indian production has been so rapid and extensive that the com¬ 
plete cessation of imports is expected within the next two or three 
years. Manifestly, therefore, as exemplilied b)r these two out¬ 
standing and typical industries, further expansion, except to a 
negligible extent, can occur only as the outcome of an increase in 
Indian consumption; and, for the most part, such an increase in 
consumption can occur only as the outcome of an increase in the 
free purchasing power of the rural population: that is to say, the 
margin of income remaining in tht hands of the cultivators after 
they have met all fixed and prior charges, such as rent, taxes, 
interest, etc. 

This aspect of Indian industrial development is of additional 
importance to the Indian States in view of the easily verifiable 
calculation that most of the benefit obtainable from tariffs has 
already been secured by industries located mainly in British India, 
and tliat further development can be secured by reliance on the 
same device. Of the Protectionist coconut there remains, for the 
Indian States, only the husk. Internal compcdtioti, of course, still 
remains a possibility and will probably lead to a redistribution of 
some of the mills and factories which the Protectionist programme 
has helped to create. There will, for example, probably be a 
modification of the present relatively excessive concentraition of 
cotton manufacture in Bombay; to a far greater extent than at 
present, each Province and State will manufacture cotton goods on 
the scale necessary to meet its own requirements, leaving the sur¬ 
plus mills in Western India with the alternatives either of 
developing a larger export trade or closing down. Such a move¬ 
ment has already begun. A more or less analogous position exists 
in relation to sugar manufacture. Here, too, a wider distribution 
of factories is inevitable, correcting the present excessive concen¬ 
tration of manufacture in one or two provinces. In each case, 
production will be more evenly distributed; but this process will 
not necessarily brine any increase in Indian industrial production 
as a whole. In relation to further industrial progress the most 
formidable hindrance, as 1 have already hinted, is the low per 
capita consumption of industrial products in India owing to the 
poverty of the rural population, which has been aceen mated by 
the 50 per cent, drop since 1919 in the cash value of their surplus 
produce. 

In Hyderabad, as indicated in the Census calculations, industries 
other than agriculture sustain only 5 per cent, of the population, 
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or 49 per thousand. The poduction of raw material employs 
j or 27 per cent. TTic exploitation of the soil for food, 

fruit, etc., is the direct means of occupation of 24 per cent, of the 
population against 26 per cent, ten years previous. Ordinary cul¬ 
tivators comprise 1,055,832 cultivatine; owners; 501,894 tenant 
cultivators; 5^t477 special food and fruit raisers; or a total of 
1,614,205, representing 11 per cent, of the population as compared 
with 15 per cent, in 1921. In 1951 the area under cultivation vm 
29 million acres, which works out at 18 acres per cultivator. 'Diis 
average has been approximately confirmed by a recent investiga¬ 
tion conducted by a special oJ?iccr. The Director-General of 
Commerce and Industries, reviewing the report, remarks % “ While 
there arc no definite statistics available it seems probable that the 
great majority of the cultivators would have sufficient land to 
maintain themselves and their families at a reasonable standard 
of comfort if they were tolerably free from debt and their land was 
unencumbered,” 

It IS not necessary to quote detailed proof of the extent to which 
the real burden of rural indebtedness in India has been increased 
by the fall in commodity prices. It is, however, necessary also to 
realize that it is the Indian moneylender. Ear more than the foreign 
manufacturer, who blocks the full development of Indian indus¬ 
tries, for it is the heavy cxacdons of the moneylender which, more 
than any other single factor, prevent the many millions of culti- 
vators from retaining the margin of income without which it is 
impossible for them to multiply their purch^cs and buy factory 
products. Until action has b«n taken enabling the rmal popula¬ 
tion to increase its offtake of manufactured materials, further 
industrial dlcvclopmcnt in India, for the most part, can occur only 
by one Province or Smte developing local production at the 
expense of its neighbour. Hyderabad, for example, which still 
imports large quantities of piece-goods, can increase Us own output 
■—at the expense of Bombay and Madras—or, in so far as it ^re¬ 
quires jute goods, it could subsidize a jute mill, and cease buying 
jute manufactures from mills in Bengal. Such examples could be 
multiplied. In Hyderabad, as the Census report indicates, the 
textile industry is growing in Importance and employs 194,063 
persons or a little over i pex cent, of the population. The State 
IS an important cotton-yielding country, and the trend of develop¬ 
ment may be inferred from the existence in T931 of 185 cotton 
ginning, denning, and pressing factories, compared with 99 in 
1921, l&sidcs 5 power spinning and weaving mills and 3® h^^gc 
spinning and weaving establimmcnts. An expansion in cotton 
manufacturing is certain if only because it represents the easiest 
line of development, and in other States and Provinces the same 
considerations apply. If, however, mainly owing to rural poverty. 
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the total consumption of piece-goods in India remains stationary, 
or nearly so, the httai result of such a policy will obviously be a 
redistribution of production, not a net increase. In a stagnant 
market, if the rest of India manufactures more, Bombay will 
manufacture less. 

In view of the underlying economic antagonism between the 
moneylender and the manufacturer the growth of the cooperative 
credit movement is, in India, a factor of vital indusiria] import¬ 
ance. In Hyderabad, the Census Commissioner reports, the move¬ 
ment among agriculturist has become popular and the number of 
agricultural societies increased from 1,264 beginning of the 
decade to and the membership from 37,393 to 57,016, the 
working capital of nearly ^1,500,000 Mving risen by 120 per cent, 
during the same perirm. For every three " co-(^rators ** in 
Hyderabad, however, there is still one moneylender, the number 
of people engaged in this lucrative profession being about 19,000. 
According to the Census Commissioner: ** The preponderance of 
moneylenders in the rural parts is significant. . . . CoKjperative 
credit would appear to have touched only the fringe of the agricul¬ 
tural and trading population of the State. In die rural parts 
moncylcnding and grain-dealing are so inseparably combined in 
one [Krson, that a co-operative society, however well financed, 
canntX cope with him. Moncylcnding, as a business, has always 
existed in these £k»minions. Ancestral debt and constantly recur¬ 
ring small items of debt for food and other ncce^arics, for social 
and religious ceremonies, for seed, for bullocks, and for the 
Government assessment, arc the principal causes of enhancing 
rural indebtedness. The need of the agriculturist for loans is, 
therefore, imperative, and the moneylender is the only person to 
satisfy it. He serves the village in a variety of ways, other than 
as a supplier of credit. He is usually a gram-dealer, and as such 
he doles out gram and helps people to tide over difficulties.” 

Apparently the number of moneylenders stated is an under¬ 
estimate, for the Census Commissioner <iirccts attention to a special 
subsidiary table which shows 22,343 persons, of whom 3,082 arc 
females, as moneylenders. In a eomment w’hich indicates in a 
sentence one of die most familiar, and formidable, aspects of the 
Indian rural indebtedness problem, the Hyderabad Commissioner 
remarks; “ It is remarkable that 71 per cent, of the ntoncylcndcrs 
arc concentrated in Marathwara districts. Maraihwara is com¬ 
paratively more prosperous than Tclcngana, and with prosperity 
the opportunity to borrow is greater.” Since the advent of the 
world depression, presumably the moneylenders have had to be 
eontcni (if 1 may borrow the ingenious euphemism of the British 
Treasury) with “ token payments ’—viz., after the proceeds dcriv- 
able from gold sales and shipments had been exhausted. Consc- 
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quently India today, as envisaged by the student of rural finance, 
is u latid 

Who'C webs 3rc spread of tnort tJian commoii 

And half-star\cd spidm prey oil half-starved flics, 

A noteworthy achievement of the last decade in Hyderab^ was 

the improvement of communications. It is recalled by the 
Commissioner that excluding the G.I.P.. M. and S.M., and Barsi 
Lielu Railways, which traverse parts of Ae Smte, there were at 
the beginning of the decenmum 87014 miles of railway in which 
H.E.H.'s Government were financially interested. The Karcpalli- 
Kolhagudtum broad gauge railway of 24 52 miles was constructed 
and owned for traffic in 1927. Originally it was meant to provide 
facilities for opening the Kolhagudium cotI miiws, whereas it 
actually facilitated the movement of pilgrim traffic to Bhadra- 
chcUaio, which previously went by cart. The Kaiipctt-Balhar^ 
shah broad gauge line completed in 1939 is 145-69 tnUcs long, smtl 
has shortened the railway journey between North and South India. 
By the completion of the last link of the gauge hne across 

the frontier to Kurnool, Mysore has been linked with Hyderabad 
by rail. The Vikarabad-Bidar railway has brought the histone 
city of Bidar close to the capital and opened up avenues for the 
trade of the district noted for jawar, groundnut, and jaggery. 
The Parbhani-Purli metre gauge line has open^ up an irnporum 
cotton tract and affords railway connection to Gangakhed, a noic- 
worthy place of pilgrimage for Hindus. The total 
railway at the close of the decade was i,ifc’49 milp. This, to- 
Fcthcr with the open mileage of foreira railwaySi gives for cverv 
66 square miles of icrritory one mile of railway as compared with 

80 square miles in 1921. , , , c 1. 

In a comment which indicates tltc progressive oudwk ot the 
Hyderabad Administration regarding transport problems, the 
Census Commissioner observes; construction and itnprovc- 

ment of roads go a long way to improve the economic and social 
life of a people. Realizing the importance of the problem ot 
improving internal road connection, which is very defective in the 
rural areas. Government has created a Road Board to tackle me 
question. The Public Works Department has, during the decade, 
carried out a liberal programme of improvement in the grading oI 
existing roads side by side with the construction of new roads and 
the conversion of country roads into metalled ones, with diw sc- 
gard to the free passage of water and proper drainage of the 
countryside. The metalling of road surfaces has resulted m the 
introduction of motor sen-'ices. Villagers are getting accustomed 
to the new and improved methods of transportaDon and to the 
changinc socioeconomic conditions. During tlie decade 1^4504 
tnUcs of road were added." The present total road mileage. 
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3t93®> equivalent to one mile oi road for every 31 square naites 
of area. During the decade over jj^3^ooo,ooo were expended on 
original constmedon of roads in addition to outlay on masonry 
work, bridges, and culverts. 

On April 1, 1930, H.E.H. the Nizam's Government purchased 
properties of the N,G.S. Railway Company^ 
After deducting the Government’s own share of the sinking and 
reserve funds and as holders of share and debenture capiit^, the 
Government paid a net amount of >^4*570,000. 
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modern medicine in china 

By Dr. PaoChang Hou 

(Head of the Dcpartmenc of Pathology at Chwloo Univwsity, Tainan.) 

An adequate appreciation of any of the aspwts of intern Chba 
is only possible against a background of CMncsc civilization as n 
was, unchanged until a hundrra years ago. 

It is necessary to imagine a population of over 400,0^,^ 
people inhabiting an area of about 15,000,000 square miles. These 
Sople lived mr^ly by agriculture in villages; dieir government 
was^paternal and auiotratic, their primary loyalties familt^ and 
tribal In spite of this, in 700 B-C. they had attained ^ ™ 
eencous civilization by means of a common languagie, so difhcul 
Slat only a few could learn to read and wnic, and a common 
philosophy which rationalized and emphasized the importance 
of the family unit as a protection against misgovcrnmcnt and 
official exploitation. This produced a common tradition of be¬ 
haviour among people living dose together in Villas con^umti^ 
and far from outside influence, which lasted with little change for 
between two and three thoUKind years. These small communities 
were almost self-supporting; and up to a hundred yc^s ago ex¬ 
change of goods was only a Utde more elaborate than simp c 
barter. No wonder that such a situation has pr^Uj^ a people 
who am perhaps the most conservative in the world. They lived so 
close together that personal relationships and behaviour became of 
paramount importance. The effect of new ideas on the inner 
workings of a community became therefore much more important 
than their value as judged by abstract Western standards. 

With this in mind it is perhaps possible to imagme the effects 
of a chancing Western civilization, the results of <^cek thinking, 
on such a static, wcll-balanc«i community. The attack of 
Western civilization, driven by the economic necessity for 
Sion, came in two ways. The necessity for ffie expansion of uade 
resulted in forced rcaclioiis to unfamiliar factors, and fficre fol¬ 
lowed in the train of this, such things as railways which necessi¬ 
tated foreign control to make them work. At the same bme came 
missionaries, who in turn introduced modern medicine and 
scientific education, which was later to undermine the power and 
influence of the missionaries thcmwlvcs, 

Within a few years of the establishment of formal trade relations 
rnmr missions and their hospitals in 18&2. Dr. Momson and 
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Dr. Livingstone established a hospital in Machao, and a little later 
Parker was doing medical work in Canton. TJiis work increased 
with the development oE communications until there were hospitals 
all along the coast and then later along the Yangtsc valley. They 
were in almost every case founded by different missions. 

It took a long time to convince our conservative and tradidonal 
race of the importance of modern medicine both with regard to 
individual and public health, so at hrst the majority ignored it, 
believing it to be merely a means of evangelization; only within 
the last thirty years have most people begun to pay any attention 
to it. Remarkable progress has b«n made, especially since the 
birth of the republic. This is largely due to the fact that more 
native people have been trained, roth in China and in foreign 
countries. People began to realize that modem medicine is not 
only curative, but also preventive, not only an art, but also a 
science. With the co-operation of missionary medical schools and 
hospitals, the support of the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
Lester Institute, encouraged by the National Government, modem 
medicine in the China of our day has blossomed forth and a rich 
harvest is already being gathered. 


Medical Education 

The first modern medical school was founded about fifty years 
ago in Hcntsin by Dr. Mackenzie of the London Missionary 
Society. At the beginning the number of students was small and 
was limited to men, because " the profession of medicine is con¬ 
sidered an excellent conduit or waste pipe to carry off all the 
literary bachelors who cannot attain to superior grades or pretend 
to the Mandarinatc/' But the old days arc passing and there arc now 
twenty-five medical schools in China, (Sec Table L) Six of these 
were founded by missions, fifteen by the National Government, 
one by the RockcfcUcr Foundation, one by the British Govern¬ 
ment in Hong'Kong, and one in Manchuria by the Japanese. 
Most of the medical schools arc co-cducational; women have the 
same opportunities of studying medicine as men in China, and 
there is one school for women only. The proportion of women 
students in some of the other medical schools is as high as 50 per 
cent. Of these fifteen national medical schools, eleven have been 
established since the advent of the republic in China, and four of 
them have been established since 1901, 

In 1931 the National Governnaent issued an order that one 
medical school should be established in the capital of every pro¬ 
vince, and in any municipality where there is a population of over 
300,000. Each medical school should have a hospital possessing a 
minimum of aoo beds, and the regular course should be for four 
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y«^i with an additional year as resident doctor in 3 hospital. 
Shantung province was the first to carry out this order, and a 
medical school was founded in 1952. As a matter of fact there 
are two grades of medical school in China. One gives a seven 
years* course after a senior middle school education (ctjuivalent to 
matriculation standard in England). Students have to spend two 
years in a premcdical course, including chemistry, physics, biology, 
and a foreign language, generally English. Thcj' then spend four 
years in studying medicine, and have one year as resident doctor 
in their recognized hospital. In the second grade of medical 
school they have no premcdical training, but arc admitted to the 
medical school directly they have completed the middle school 
course. Physics, chemistry, biology, and foreign languages arc 
taught together with anatomy and physiology in their first year. 
The medical training is completed within four years, and after 
that, one year’s residence in hospital is required before they become 
recognized qualified doctors. Before any qualified doctor is 
allowed to practise he must be registered by the State. Up to the 
present there arc 7;.ooo registered Chinese practitioners in China. 
Of course, this number is still very low compared with the size of 
the population, but as soon as the order issued by the National 
Government is complied with in all parts of the country this 
number will very quickly be enormously increased. 

Language 

In eight of the medical schools the Chinese language only is 
used, but students are required to have a good knowledge of 
English, so that they can read English textbooks and medical 
periodicals. Five medical schools use English for teaching, one 
uses German, one uses French, one uses lapancse, and the rest arc 
mixed. 

Textbooks 

Since modem mcdic.1l education has only been developed 
within the last forty years, medical textbooks have to be trans¬ 
lated from fordgn languages. A translation bureau was founded 
by Dr. P. B. Cousland, who spent many of his valuable years in 
collaboration with Chinese colleagues in translating mediem books 
from English into Chinese. The books which have been trans¬ 
lated arc those most commonly used in England and America. 
On account of the marked difference between the English and 
Chinese tongues, it was necessary to find a new medical termin¬ 
ology; a committee was therefore appointed in 1910 to deal writh 
this problem. As a result of this, a Chinese ntedical lexicon is 
now in use which is based on Gould’s medical dictionary and con¬ 
tains all the essentia] medical terms. 

VOL. wit, 
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ANATO!tf[CAL Material 

Only lately has public opinion pertniitcd the open dissection of 
human botlies. It was the general belief that the spirit of a man 
whose body was cut up suffered as the living man would have 
suffered, and the worst degradation for a criminal was the dis¬ 
memberment of his body. Even in the present day bodies used 
for dissection must be those of executed criminals or of paupers 
who have no rcladves or friends to claim them. As, however, the 
Government cooperates with the medical schools, there is no diffi¬ 
culty in getting sufficient material. Post mortem examinations 
are carried out at most of the medical schools and some hospitals. 

A targe section of the community now realizes the value of such 
examinations and in as many as 30 per cent, of the eases that die 
in larger hospitals post morterns are allowed by the relatives. 

Research iNSTmmorJs 

Extensive research in medicine is carried on by the Rockefeller 
Foundation in Peiping and by the Lester Institute in Shanghai. 
As these two institutions arc well equipped and staffed, and 
generously financed, some important work has been produced. 
Research work is also carried on by certain first-class medical 
schools, although on account of the limited number of their staff 
and lack of funds they cannot do as much of this as they would 
like. 

Medical Associations 

The Nadonal Medical Association was founded, and in 1930 it 
was amalgamated with the Missionary Medical Association, so 
that it now forms 3 very influential body. Nearly every Chinese 
qualified doctor and most of the foreign doctors are members of 
tliis association, which publishes a monthly medical journal in 
English and also in Chinese. A Physiological Society, a Patho¬ 
logical Society, and an Ophthalmological Society were also formed 
as branches of the Medical Association. A journal of physiology 
is published quarterly by the society, and an occasional journal is 
issued by the Pathological Society. 

Hospitals 

No reference to this subject can be made without paying the 
highest tribute to the pioneer medical missionaries. Up to the 
present there arc 232 hospitals founded by different missions and 
about an equal number founded by government and private enter¬ 
prise, At first these hospitals were largely staffed by fordgners, 
but as increasing numfers of Chinese medical workers arc trained 
they arc gradually taking the place of the foreigners; this develop- 
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rocnt is illustrated graphically in the diagrams on p. 133, prepared 
by Dr. Lennox. 

In the matter of finance also, a marked change is to be observed, 
tn 1919, 45 per cent, of the current receipts came from foreign 
sources, and in 1932 this had decreased to 26 per cent. In 1919, 
28 per cent, of the receipts was from patients* fees, and by 1932 
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this proportion hod inacascd to C6 per cent- It is to be hoped 
that in luture most cf these hospitals will become independent of 
foreign support. It may be many years before this ideal is 
attained, but it is obvious that the trend of public opinion is mov¬ 
ing in the right direction. 

In 1931, 178,667 in-patients and 3,111,120 out-patients were 
attended in these 232 mission hospitals. By 1934 the numbers 
have increased to 209,593 in-patients and 3,824^044 out-patients. 
No statistics are avatlablcdor panents seen by private practitioners 
and in Government hospitals, but there is no doubt that the num- 
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bcrs art Increasing every year. These figures are a striking proof 
that the public are awake to the value of modem medicine and 
are less conservative than we expected them to be. 


The TaAiNtNC op Nueses 

In the early days male patients were always attended by male 
nurses, as it was against the custom and tratiition of Chinese 
people for women to look after male patients in hospital. It w'as 
found, however, that male nurses were unsatisfactory and experi¬ 
ence showed that there was no difficulty in getting women to 
undertake this work; women nurses, therefore, have been intro- 
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duced into pearly all the hospitals* The first tr^ming course for 
nurses was organb^cd in 1887 by Dr. Boone of Shanghai, and the 
first nurses graduated at Fiichow m 1690. Since then the number 
has increased cvciy year, and at present there arc about 5,000 
nurses under training. Girls commence their training after they 
have completed their junior middle school course {that is, after 
three years in the middle school). Four years in hospital is 
required, and at the end of this dtne an c.xamination is held by the 
Nurses’ Association (established in 1909). When she had passed 
this examination a nurse is legally recognized. 


School of PuAniiAct 


There are only a very few such schools in China so far, and the 
best of these is at Chedoo University, Shantung, Students arc 
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admitted when they have finished middle school They have two 
years' work in materia medica and pharmacy, together with 
chemistry and botany. The demand for pharmacists is so great 
and the supply $o small that most of the hospitals find it necessary 
to train their own, and it is to be hoped that in the future there will 
be more schools founded like that at Chceloo. 

Lasoratory Assistants 

Usually each hospital trains the laboratory assistants on its ow'n 
account, but in recent years it has been found necessary to organize 
special schools. Three such schools now exist, one at Chceloo 
Medical School, one at the University Hospital at Nanking, and 
the third at the School for Technicians at Hankow. The course 
varies from one to three years, and includes both theoretical and 
practical teaching. 

Midwifery 

In China, as in every country, there have always been untrained 
midwives who have, as is usual, wrought much havoc among their 
patients. An order has been issued by the Ministry of Health that 
such midwives must undergo a course of training in modern 
methods if they wish to practise. Four nation^ midwifery 
schools have been established since 1930; the first was 
founded in Peking, the second in Nanking, the third in Canton, 
and the fourth in Hankow. In 1930 a Chinese philanthropist 
from Singapore made a donation of 350,000 dollars to the Ministry 
of Health for the establishment of a second national midwifery 
training school in Nanking; later another 100,000 dollars was 
added in'order to complete the building. Between one and two 
hundred mid wives have been trained in these schools. Many 
hospitals train their nurses for this work, and women with such 
training arc welcomed by the public. Until recently it was not 
permissible for a male doctor to attend a confinement, and even 
m the case of diseases of the breast some conservative women 
would prefer to die rather than be attended by a man. This order, 
however, is rapidly changing, and male doctors now have the 
opportunity of attending such cases. Many modern women go 
regularly to doctors for periodic examination during their preg¬ 
nancy; the majority, however, still prefer women doctors to 
men. With such a widely scattered population it Is a difficult 
matter to uproot tradition and prejudice, but a great advance has 
already been made, and there is no doubt that progress will be 
even more rapid in the near future. 

Dental Training 

Most of our dentists have been trained abroad. There is only 
one dental school in China; this is connected with the Western 
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University of Chen-tuh, Szechuan, and gives a seven years* course, 
Unfortunately, the school is not very large and the staff limited, so 
fhar they cannot take many students. The members of the staff 
are mostly American. Modem methods of treatment arc very 
much welcome, and the prospects are good for well qualified 
dentists. There is also great scope for this work in connection with 
child welfare. 


Public Health 

On account of its vast territory and wide variation in climate, all 
kinds of tropical disease arc common in China. Sir Patrick 
Manson, the father of Tropical Medicine, started his career^ in 
South nhina in i8yi. Hjs great work on the transmission 
of filaria was done in Fuchow. MaLiHa and other para¬ 
sitic diseases such as schistosomiasis and leishmaniasis arc fairly 
common, and a Malaria Research Commission, which was organ¬ 
ized ten years ago to inquire into and combat this serious disease, 
has done much valuable work. Epidemic diseases, such as 
typhoid, cholera, and dysentery, break out from time to time, but 
a good deal of improvement has been effected in this direction. 
Inoculation against typhoid and vaccination against cholera are 
mudi employed among educated people in the towns, and thereby 
the incidence of these diseases is much reduced. Since the first 
supply of smallpox vaccine was brought to China in 1830, its use 
has become widespread and now practically every mother realizes 
the necessity of vaccination against smallpox for her children. The 
Government has provided adequate facilities for the training of 
large numbers of vaccinators to carry out this work, and as a result 
serious outbreaks of smallpox arc now a thing of the past, although 
vaccination is not compulsory. In 1911 the National Epidemic 
Prevention Bureau w'as founded in the I'cmplc of Heaven in 
Peking. Here is produced all the material, such as vaccines and 
serums, which is needed in the country for the prevention of 
disease. This bureau is directed by Chinese experts, and is well 
equipped and financed by the Government. 

Child welfare has occupied a very significant part in the 
development of public health work during the past few years. A sys- 
temadc school health prt^ramme was first inaugurated in Peiping 
in 1925; this movemem spread to Shanghai in 1929, and later to 
Nanking. It includes medical examination, coTrccnon of defects, 
treatment of minor ailments, removal of cases of serious illness, 
control of communicable disease, school sanitation, and general 
health education. In the smaller dries and m the interior this work 
has not yet been so well organized,but wherever there is a hospital, 
cspcdally a missionary hospital, the physidans make every effort 
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to deal with the problem. A Rund Health Service organized 
by the Department of Medical Relief and Social Medicine in 193a, 
and a few centres have been opened; each of tlicse has its own 
difficulties and it is early yet to look for results. 

The National Government has established a Ministry of Health, 
which is assisted by advisers sent by the League of Nations. Each 
province has an official, whose duties correspond to those of an 
English Medical Officer of Health. 

Sanitation is a great problem in China for two main reasons; 
firstly because night-soil is the chief source of fertilization for ^ 
fields, and secondly because the cost of modernization is prohibi¬ 
tive. In certain eases the method of disposal of refuse may be 
instrumental in the transmission of disease, but for the most part 
the soil is collected and buried underground for some months 
before it is used on the fields, and thus the method b innocuous, 
as all sources of infection are by that time probably destroyed- 
In the larger tides, however, more modern methods have been 
recently introduced. 

Health propaganda is well organized; posters, lantern slides, 
and pamphlets in simple language, with graphic illustrations 
depicting tlie mode of transmission and methods of prevention of 
disease are widely circulated. The public take a great interest in 
any kind of health exhibition, and large numbers of classes Bock 
to such exhibidons and eagerly ask for advice. 

In reviewing the brief lustory of modern medicine in China it 
is remarkable to see how much progress has been made in such a 
short lime, but a vast amount of w'ork yet remains to be done. 
More hospitals, more medical schools, arc necessary, and more 
workers are needed to meet the requirements of this great popula- 
don. The country' is so vast and communication so difficult that 
the advancement of medical science can only go hand in hand w'ith 
progress in other directions. There is now an adequate supply of 
doctors in the large cidcs, but the lack in the country districts is 
sdll vety great. Eighty per cent, of the population of China is 
agricultural, and most of these people are unable m read and 
write, but they arc intelligent ana sensible, and receptive to 
modern ideas of medicine. If only more doctors were w'llling to 
face a certain amount of discomfort and loneliness they would be 
eagerly welcomed, and it is encouraging to know that each year 
a few young men and women arc undertaking this work. A 
famous Chinese scholar has said; ** Tf I cannot dc a great prime 
minister, let me be a good physician, that I may save the lives of 
the people.** 
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THE JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE ASSEMBLY; 
FIRST SESSION 

By Sir Bar]or Dalal 
(Prcudcot of the Sate Assembly) 

The origin of this Assembly was described by His Highness in 
the opening words of his Prodamation on the inauguration of the 
Assembly; 

“ We recently expressed Our wish and pleasure that meam 
be designed whereby Our people may be more closely assoa- 
ated in Our Councils; and in pursuance of Our Commands 
thus ckdared, those persons appointed by us to give practical 
shape to Our wishes have submitted their recommendations 
which have been accepted by us.” 

Possibly with the English ideas of a representative Goverm 
ment, of the origin of which it may be said there is no memory, 
it will not be easy to appreciate the difficulties of starting an 
Assembly representative of the people, particularly in a Stotc lilic 
that of Jammu and Kashmir which is far flung, has difficumcs 
of communications, and has a population very unequally dnndcd 
in plains and in hilly tracts. For any representation, first of all, 
what is desired is the setdcmcnl of the franchise to determine 
who should vote. When there is a diversity of communities, and 
in consequence thereof diversity of interests, the first question 
which arises is as to whether elections arc to be made jointly 
according to localities or separately according to communities. 
The considershere ;iTC cnrirclv different from thos^ prevail- 
ing in British India, where, whether for good or evil, sef^ate 
representation of communities has been established. In India 
the population of Hindus being much larger, the Muham madams 
through fear that they may be swamped in elections have in¬ 
sisted on separate electorates. There is a distinction in separate 
electorates also, whether the election is to be made of a memkr 
of a particular community by the members of that community 
only or whether scats may be allotted to particular communities 
leaving the election to the entire population rcgardlea of com- 
munal divisions. In India the Muhammadans have insisted on 
and have obtained separate dcrtoraic in the sense of a Muham¬ 
madan being elected by the Muhammadan population and a 
Hindu by the Hindu population. In Kashmir the Muhammadans 
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are in ovcrwheJming preponderance, being as many as 70 per 
cent, of the popuJation, and in Jammu they are about 56 per cent, 
of the popuJauon. Even so, tiicjr did not desn^c joint electorate: 

may possibly be due to the neighbouring province of the Pun¬ 
jab, as thw would have been an inconsistency if, while desirinir 
sep^tc electorate where the community happened to be in a small 
majority, the Muharninadaiis were willing to accept joint electorate 
where the community was a large majority. There may be 
otoer r^sons also, such as a fear that Muhammadans being un¬ 
educated and poor might feel induced to vote for those MiSiam- 
madans who would not be extreme Muhammadans but would 
tavour Muh^madans of neutral views. Hindus are the monev- 
Icndcrs of the State, and possibly it was apprehended that these 
money-lenders would bring influence to bear on their debtors 
regardmg the pCTSOn for whom they should vote. However that 
may be, the Muhammadans were detenmned in the State as thev 
^ m India that there should be entirely separate electorate of 
Muhammadan representatives being elected by a Muhammadan 
electorate. Having regard to the larger population of Muham¬ 
madans the Hindus also were not insistent on a joint electorate, 

though they would have preferred a joint electorate with reserva¬ 
tion of scats. 

In May, 1932, His Highness appointed a Franchise Committee 
to make rccomniendations as to what the franchise should bc- 
that IS, which of the population should be considered to be cn- 
titled to cast votes m order to choose representatives. This is not 

of all it 

was definitely setded without any controversy that adult suffrage 
mcamng evenr man and woman of the State above 3 certain age 
Uing entitled to vote, could not possibly be granted in a Stale 
where the standard of education was so low and illlteracv 

percentage of the popubUon. The vast- 

a/ult suffrage. An election macbWry in 

beyond the resources of this State. Even if the adult suffrage 
were confined to mate the calculation was that an election on le 
basis of adult male suffra^ would require at least 1,300 officers 
of standing to act as presiding officers at the elections and more 

administratively impossibk 
A start therefore had to be mdc to select out of the population 
those who might and thow who might not vote, it is reffcttablc 
that m spite of long deliberation the Committee had to decide 
that women in general should not Ik enfranchised. The purdah 
gstem not king to stmt among the Hindus, the Hindu wftncsscs 
before the Franchise Committee favoured woman suffrage. By 
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reason of the strict seclusion sysicin among Muhammadans there 
would have been considerable difHcuity in identification of electors 
and great danger of impersonation if suffrage had been permitted 
to women. T^e Committee, however, thought that women who 
had obtained a certain standard of education certified by cxamina' 
dons might be considered to be entitled to vote. Women who 
had obtained the Middle School ccrtiRcatc or had passed any 
higher examination were granted the vote, and it may be of 
interest to note that this privilege was freely exercised and every 
woman entitled to vote did vote during the last elections. No 
woman, however, stood for election, and the State has not thought 
it right at this stage to nominate a woman representative. The 
matter was considered at great length and communal differences 
prevented the Government from nominating a woman to the 
Assembly, though such a nomination would have been highly 
desirable in these days when social welfare plays such a prominent 
part in political institutions. 

The next quesdon was that of age, and this was fixed at 
twcnty-onc. The most contendous quesdon, however, was that 
of nationality. In Kashmir many people have settled temporarily 
and acquired interests in the well-being of tlie State. There is, 
however, a very strong feeling, particularly among the Muham* 
madans and Pandits of Srinagar and the Dogras oE fammu, tliat 
all privileges and offices in the State should be preserved for 
State subjects. A British Indian subject, however long resident 
in this State, would not like to change his domicile and give up 
die innumerable benefits of domicile in British India. The feel¬ 
ing was so strong that the interests of British Indians in the State 
had to go unrepresented. It has been laid down that only a 
State subject would be qualified to vote or to be elected as a 
member. 

The Committee next considered which groups of men should 
vote. First they fixed upon persons who by position were already 
r^resentativc of their fellows. These men are the petty village 
officials called zaildars, sufed-poshes, and lumbardars. Then 
the Committee thought of the religious representatives like the 
imams, muftis, and qazis of Muhammadans; the adishthatas, 
bhais, .ind granthis of Hindus and Sikhs; and ordained ministers 
of the Christian Church. Right to vote was given to all of them. 

Another group taken into consideration was those who had 
rendered services to tlie State or to British India and were retired 
or pensioned officers or non<ommissianed officers of the miliiary 
forces of the State or of British India. Retired soldiers of both 
British India and the State were added to the group. 

Tile third group was formed of those whose education or sub¬ 
sequent attainments fitted them to take part in a modem consticu- 
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don:t| system. Under this heading all lawyers, doctors and their 
counterparts hakims and vaids, and scJiool masters, all in actual 
practice in the Slate, were enfranchised. 

Further, all those who had c|iiaiificd thcmsch'cfi educationally 
by passing the Middle School exanunadon or any higher examina¬ 
tion were considered entitled m vote. 

These arc all special groups, and the Committee then came to 
the mass electors, who can voice the feelings of the ordinary 
citizens but must be expected to do so with some degree of re- 
sponsihili^. The test that is usual in all cisilized couutrics for 
grading the mass of men among themselves is the possession of 
property, and that is the only qualification. As the country is 
poor the franchise was fixed at a low figure--viz., tfic payment 
ot land revenue of Rs. ao a year and the ownership of im¬ 
movable property of the value of Rs. 600. It then ^scovered 
^ 3 t a very large percentage of the population lived by grazinE 
live stock, so a qualification was fixed in order to enfranchise 
them so that those who paid Rs. zo a year grazing fee were 
confldcred to be fit to exercise the franchise. Finaliy there was 
fixed as cvci^here else a residential qualification providing that 
a ^rson could vote only at the place where he resided. 

Evei^ elector cannot stand for election; in this matter some 
disunction was necessary in age and knowledge. Twenty-one 
was considered too young an age to be a member of the Assembly, 
so the age was fixed at 25 for a candidate for election, and only 
a perwn who could read and write tile Urdu language was per¬ 
mitted to s^d Urdu IS the common language of both 
f^mu*^’ i^ashmiri is spoken in Kashmir and Dogri in 

those entitled to vote the Committee had to 
^nsidcr those who should be deprived of the power of voting 
Amugh physical or moral di^bilitics. Obviously a person of un^ 

permitted to vote, nor a peSn who has 

^ election. As regards 

a candidiitc, stricter rules had to be framed to provide against 

S^r^ed turpitude entering the Assembly.^ Un¬ 

discharged b^krupts and persons convicted by a criminal court 

ekcti™ candidates for 

InA Tb commenced an enquiry as to constituencies 

and the method of eiccuon. The Slate was exceedingly fortunaS 

Retired member of the Indian Civil Service, of very large ex 

his ability, zeal, and extensive travclUng through every^portiJL 
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of ihc Slate that elections were carried out with smoothness and 
efficiency, a result which one would noE have expected at the 
very start of representative government; nay, even in a State with 
a decade or two of represen tab ve government. He not only 
taught the possible election agencies their duties, but explained to 
the population what representative government meant and how 
they were to exercise their dudes as electors^ First of all he 
divided the territories of Jammu and Kashmir for the purposes 
of decdon into constituencies^ and die limit of each consdtueney 
w^as dearly defined. Each constituency was put in charge of a 
returning officer on whom devolved the main responsibility for 
the conduct of election in the consdtuency, and for this duty im¬ 
portant Government officials were selected* For the city con¬ 
stituencies the district magistrate, the assistant magistrate, the 
president of the municipality, and the addidonal district magis-^ 
trate were selected as rctuniing officers; wffiile for the rural con- 
stituendes the duties of a returning officer were delegated to the 
deputy commissioners. The number of consdiucncics which 
were to elect members for the Assembly was fixed as 33, out of 
vi'hich ro seats were allotted to the city constitucndcs of Jammu 
and Srinagar. The remaining seats were divided in the eight 
districts of Jammu and Kashmir. 

After tlic delimitation of constituencies Sir Ivo took in hand 
the preparation of the electoral rolls in accordance with the 
franchise qualifications which I have already detailed. These 
rolls svcrc prepared through the revenue agency in the tehslls 
and through the municipal agency in the dties- The provisional 
rolls were printed and given the widt^ publicity by being posted 
in prominent places. Copies were also offered for sale at a 
nominal price* Then there followed an interval of about six 
weeks during which the public could lodge their objections and 
claims with reference to these elector;^ rolls, and electoral 
registrars were appointed to hear them. In the rural constitu¬ 
encies the tchsilcfars performed the duties of dcctoral registrars, 
while in the cities the duty was assigned to additional district 
magistrates* The revision brought in a large number of new 
names on the electoral rolls especially in the dty constituencies, 
where various assoclarious and sabhas took a keen interest in 
getting fresh voters of their respective communities on the revised 
tist. Activity at the same time was not wanting in the rural con' 
sdtuencies, Ixcause public opinion had been awakened by the 
extensive tours of Sir Ivo, who explained the new constitution to 
the people. The revision of electoral rolls closed in May, 1934^ 
when tne revised lists were finally printed* Then the revised 
electoral rolls were made available for sale to the public and a 
large number of copies were supplied to the returning officers for 
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ana distribution to die polling officen and to ideniiiication 
clerks for use at the tunc of cictiions, 

r afterwards nomination papers of candidates were 

r ceivcd by tJjc returning officer wiffi a security of JU. 150 Sr 

forfeited to Government if a candidate 
u ^ 5 " of the total votes. A period of 15 da^ 

i nominations by the renJ-miS 

Three months were ^ 
^ to permit the candidates to actjuaint themselves widi their 
constituencies and i^ry on their election campaign. The date 

dictote«V^* c ^ avold^mconvcnicnce to 

the votos during the season of rains in Jammu. 

IlShad reported from one h£ constituency 

f?i u candidates. Eight coSm- 

cnpcs had ^ accepted candidates, while the rest had two each!^ 
The po ling arrangement was also made by Sir Ivo Elliot 

1 f u extensive nature of the work can tl 

gathered from the fact that m one constituency there had to he 
a. .^y a, .4 p,^„g *,do„5. In tht ^ 

10 aivide the constituencies mio an eoua] number of no!1ir>» 

^ ^h"‘s:oul:'Jn:j d«p“^df 

iSaSs-S'i'Sffi 

smutiae inttitutimi! arc otabliihld th^ldlilT"’' 

on a special scheme which Warmmmn.P^^rPL*”.'"?"’"''”' 

Committiee in British India Thi« by the Lothian 
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the voter to place his ballot paper in a box marked with a defimte 
colour assigned to a particular candidate. The assiOT merit of a 
particular colour to a particular candidate was widely notified. 
This system makes it possible for a voter to cast his vote in secret 
and helps in the rapidly of recording votes. There is no pre¬ 
liminary required 01 writing a name or of putting a thiunh im¬ 
pression, so the system is easily understood even by an illiterate 
electorate. 

First of all at the polling station the identiJication of the elector 
is made by a person called the identification clerk, who in some 
cases was assisted by other persons. As soon as the voter was 
identified he went to the next clerk, known as the ballot clerk, 
who tore off from the ballot book a ballot paper, keeping the 
counterfoil. This ballot clerk checked off the name and village 
of the elector. The elector then proceeded to the next room, 
where the presiding officer was sitting, and in a corner of which 
room were placed the coloured ballot boxes screened off by a 
screen from the public view. The voter entered the screened-off 
place alone and put his ballot paper in the box of the candidate 
whom he favoured. He was not observed by anyone and he left 
tlie room by a different door. The candidates, who remained in 
the compound of the polling station, did not see the voter imme¬ 
diately afto' be had east his vote, 

September 3, 1934, the election day, was gazetted as a holiday, 
and also September i, the and being a Sunday. This enabled the 
election officers from all the corners of the State to prepare care¬ 
fully for the election. There were 176 polling stations, which 
required the services of 176 officers and 352 clerks. In the 
country a reserve of presiding officers was constituted for service 
at the polling stations in ease the presiding officer fell sick or w*as 
otherwise unable to attend, 

The number of voters at each polling station was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 700 in the rural areas. It was feared by the officers 
on duty that they would not be able to pass 700 voters through 
between to a.m. and fi p.nt., the hours fixed for polling. Their 
fear proved to be unfounded, thanks to the excellent system of 
polling. It was found that by z p.m. the voting was practically 
over and stray voters arrived subsequently, though of course the 
voting had to be kept open till 6 p.m. In some polling stations 
the voting w'as as quick as nyo per hour—that is, more than 4 per 
minute. It is interesting to note that the voters knew their busi¬ 
ness quite well and had been made fully familiar with the colour 
of the Imjx in which they had to put their vote. In certain cases 
the voters were given by the canoidates slips of paper which had 
the same colour as the boxes allotted to these candidates, and thus 
even the least intelligent voter was able to rememher the colour. 
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The candidates also helped considerably in the quickness of 
voting. They gave to the voter a slip containing his number 
on the electoral roll. By such means the ballot clerk was at once 
able to find the name of the voter on die electoral roll and issue 
the necessary ballot paper to him quickly. 

So Ear I nave dealt with the 33 elected candidates. It was, 
however, found that in certain cases election was Impossible, as, 
for instance, in the case of Buddhists in Ladakh and of Sikhs 
spread all over both die provinces. In Jammu the situation was 
such that there was no necessity to nominate a Muhammadan. 
The electoral divisions were conveniently made. In Kashmir, 
however, no proper electoral circles could be made for 3 oon- 
sdtucncics. Naturally, in Ladakh and Gilgit an election was im¬ 
possible by reason of the large areas covered- For similar reasons 
there were four nominations in Jammu and one in Srinagar for 
Hindus. Altogether there were 14 constituencies to which members 
were nominated hy Government, Care should be taken to distin¬ 
guish between these nominated members who were assigned to 
constituencies and 16 State Councillors who were appointed by 
Government by reason of their status in the country. The 14 
nominated members were nominated merely because it was not 

D iblc to hold elections in those areas, and every one of them 
to have the residential qualification for nomination in a par¬ 
ticular area. These 47 members may therefore be considered to 
to be fully representative of the populace. To these were added 
16 State Councillors and ra official members, making up an 
Assembly of 75 meinbers, including the President, who was an 
official. The constitution of the representation has been so 
arranged as to give a majority to the majority population of 
Muhammadans, whilst at the same time guarding tne interests 
of the minority Hindus. By the method of nomination two seats 
have been given to the depressed classes, known now as Harijans, 
to represent their own peculiar interests as distinguished from those 
of Hindus. 

The Assembly is to meet twice a year, once in Srinagar in 
OctoW-November and one in Jammu in March-April. 

This Assembly which took so long in carcN preparation and 
election was Inaugurated by His Highness the Mahamja Bahadur 
on the evening of October 17, in a Durbar when the Procbimation 
was read by Colonel Colvin, the Prime Minister, to whose wise 
counsel the State owes so mucK and who may be said to be the 
protaronist of the jysctnbly. It was pointed out in the Proclama¬ 
tion mat in older times also such institutions were recognized by 
the monardiy and such duties were loyally shouldered by the 
Praja—that is, the subjects to help the monarchy. Admonition 
was given to beware of impassioned utterances which formulated 
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unbalanced and unpractical Ideals divorced from decisive factors 
and stern rcalitiee. 

The change in the consdtuHon Is laid down in Regulation No. i 
of 1991 Samvat, which is now the foundation of the constitution 
of the Jammu and Kashmir State. All ultimate powers arc re¬ 
served in His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur, to whom also are 
rcscrs'cd certain subjects like the Army, relations, treaties, con¬ 
ventions or agreements between tile State and the Paramount 
Power, matters concerning Gilgit and Ladakh, rights granted to 
lllaqadars and Jagirdars, and the State departments. TTic rest of 
the power is to be exercised by a Council of Ministers with the 
Prime Minister as President. The Assembly has been given 
powers under the rules of business and procedure. There arc four 
definite powers: those of interpellation, of resolutions, of discuss¬ 
ing the Budget, and of legislation. One hour of every day of the 
Sessions is set apart for the answering of questions, and during 
14 days of the sitting more than 400 questions were answered by 
the Government through the different ministers to whose depart¬ 
ments the questions related- Any member is entitled to move a 
resolution dicr giving notice. The passing of such a resolution 
may not compel the Government to take any particular action, 
but it would serve to indicate public opinion, and no Government 
can afford to disregard it. During the discussion of the Budget 
the resolutions pas.sed by the Assembly have a particular sig¬ 
nificance, because die Budget cannot l>e pas-sed by Government 
until Government dccLircs through the President what action the 
Council has taken on the resolutions passed by the Assembly. 
This is a very great power, as was indicated during the last 
Sessions. Tw'o resolutions were passed, one for the increase of 
grant for medicine and the other for the increase of grant for in¬ 
dustries, and also a third for the opening of a telegraph oBicc at 
a particular spot in the State. The Council promptly took acdon 
on all these resolutions, increasing the grant for medicine and 
industries and promising to build a telegaph office at the place 
suggested. In the matter of legislation it may be said that the 
power of the Assembly is absolute, as no legisbtlon can be passed 
in future without its consent. The Government must pass all 
legislation through the Assembly, and any member has also the 
privilege of proposing a bill and ^tting it passed through the 
Assembly. In matters of urgency, power is reserved to His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja Bahadur to pass ordinances, but e%’en then the 
ordinance has to be submitted to the Assembly for discussion and 
the ordinance cannot condnue for a longer period than six months, 
A special provision is made for money bills impoang a new tax 
or dutv or increasing the rate of any existing tax or duty. A copy 
of such a Regulation is to be supplied to every member of the 
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Assembly and a day or days allotted for dtsaission, when mnanbers 
may asked questions or move Ttsolutions. If a resolution is passed 
the bill will not be passed by the Council until it has taken the 
resolution into consideration. 

So far> ^ President of the Asscmblv, I may say without false 
modest)' that in the first sessions the Assembly has used its power 
wsely and well. There have been debates without rancour ? a 
high level of eloquence has been maintained, and there has been 
general humour. The ministers for their part were able 
to show their merit; the profundity of knowledge and daritv of 
expression of the Revenue Minister in industrial matters were 
^rticularly noted, as also the suavit)* and persuasiveness of the 
Home Minister. To me personally the great advantaec of such 
an A^mbly appears to be the bringing together of ministers re* 
sponsible for the Government of the State and the critics, who 
instead of attacking measures and men in an irresponsible manner 

Zu > 7 ^ Y' appreciate each 

others dif^ulues. From day to day the critics arc able to find 

what IS bemg done by Government, and this knowledge bv 
iMf IS a .^at cure for irresponsible talk. By being members df 
the Assembly they acquire a certain social status, and there were 
several meetings, two at my place and one at the Palace, when 
tnc governors and the governed were brought together in sDcial 
intercourse. 1 rnay be permitted to quote from^haU s^Tin 
reply to 3 vote of thanks to the Chatr on the terminadoti of the 
first sessions of the Assembly: 

I am sure that with wider knowledge of the tvorld and 
by contact with each other and with us, you gentlemen will 
get a larger perspective of life and more charitable thoughts 
of Jose who appear to you to have no greater merit than^at 
of drawing what to you appear to be Varge salaries.'’ 

Th™ I pointed cm the large amount of sjmpathy shown to the 
members by the Pnme Minister and other miliisteJs and added 

" It is my great hope that contact with such great svmpathv 

^“^^'Oritv better, and 

this I consider to be the great use of the Assembly.” 

In another way also the Assembly is useful in calling the bluff 
of the extremes. It is easy enough for a few agitator to shout 
m the open that they represent the enrire public opinion of anv 
one sect or community, but when the repesentatives enter the 
Assembly and votes arc taken in some cases the hollowness of 

Muhammadan party 

which, I desire to acknowledge, exhibited great reasonabtcuca’ 
restraint, and knowledge m the Assembly, started with 16 memberj’ 
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in their group, but that number dwindled to 14 during 2^ weeks 
of the continuadon of the Assembly because the views of that 
party were not acceptable to two of the MuhaiiiDiadans who 
joined that party at first and svcni over to what is known in the 
Assembly as the Liberal Party. As in alt Assembli«, groups were 
formed; the principal groups being those of the Liberal Party of 
26 with Mr. Dube as leader, the Muhammadan Conference Party 
of 14 with Mr, Ahmad Yar as leader, the Pandit Party of 3 j <tod 
the Sikh Party of 3, besides the State Councillors and official 
members who formed separate CTOups. One resolution was 
carried against the Government, which showed the independence 
with which the members of the Assembly acted. 

So far the experiment of representative government never 
before tried in this State has, in my opinion, proved a success in 
lessening acerbity of thought and in moderating action. Though 
it may be thought presumptuous on my part to make the claim, 
some desirable conventions very necessary in the infancy of an 
institution have been established in the day'^o-day rulings, and 
there is every hope that the restraint and moderation shown at 
the beginning w’ili continue. There has been perfect discipline 
and no rudeness. This is an excellent beginning for an institu¬ 
tion which in the nature of things must gain in powp as the 
years roll on. This State placed in the midst of British India 
could not remain unaffected by democratic institutions established 
there, and the great wisdom of His Highness is disclosed by the 
readiness with which he has consented to deprive himself of a 
very large portion of his absolute power. This may seem a small 
thing to some, but it requires great strength of character, fore¬ 
sight, intelligence, and knowledge of the world for a ruler with 
absolute pwer to restrain that power w-ithin specific limits. It is 
not everyone who has the courage and .'ihility to do what is wise. 
Until the establishment of the Assembly the word of His High¬ 
ness was law, and when I arrived in this Stare, after serving in 
British India for 37 years, I was amazed at there being no parti¬ 
tion between law and rules and at the orders of the Ruler being 

a proclaimed both law and rules. It is no longer so, and one cannot 
giving credit to the authority who has consented to the 
rentiation being made. 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF INDIA 
By M. C. B. Sayer 

Like Uic Simon Commission, the Joint Select Committee were 
impressed bjr the extent and poicnttal value of India’s vast forest 
resources. It is a matter of great moment botli for the revenues 
^ India/' the Simon Commission stated, 

ploUcd^” * *^'^** *^ ^ pnidendy developed and skilfully ex- 

Under provincial autonomy, the State forests, covering an area 
of upwards of 250,000 square miles, or about one-quaner of British 
India alone and more than double that of the British Isles, will 
be administered by responsible Indian ministers. There is no 
reason why the system which has worked well in Bombay and 
Burma since 1924, should not be equally successful elsewhere so 
long as the neccMity for coKjrdinated research in all forestrv 
matters, upon which the Joint Select Committee rightly lays suc^ 
^ in research that co^srdmation 

^ different provinces is, and must continue to 

One of the first tasks for the new Board of Forestry which ft is 
proposed to set up wall, or should, be to decide what is the criterion 
of successful fomst administration. India is justly proud of being 

fores^rLTr Tecognhe the potentialities of i| 

^ 1 great and in- 

^^ng value. Although m the United States, with approl 
matcly the same acreage of forest lands. Canada, amf^New 

nons, provincial governments of India derive a not inSn^ 
sidcrablc proportion of their revenues from that source. But is 
obtained on the sale of timber, after deducting 
the best criterion? Or is it the elimination 
of indifferent species and the conservation of those which arc com¬ 
mercially most valuable? A long view of the case will probiblv 

Sint ^ iri 

taimng a balance between preservation and exploitation. The 
laner, earned to excess, may mean the squandering of national 
sources; the former must involve the locking up ofLdly nS:d 
apital and market opprtunitics missed. It is claimed, nor with 
out justjficanon, that owing to the work which has ateadv b«n 

by half a century. It is to be hoped that the Indian ministerrof 
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the fu^<c in charge of the Forest and Finance portfolios will also 
the long view and see that the best use is made of this magni¬ 
ficent heritage, looking not to an immediate profit but to the 
immense possibilities of the future. 

In other countries public demand, if not always the most reli- 
ablc guide, has been of material assistance m the State authorities 
m formulating a policy which must be determined largely in the 
light of the conditions in each area. So little was known until 
recently of the distribution, supplies, physical and mechanical 
properties, and uses of the “ Commercial Timbers of India “ that 
private enterprise, even in this country, has preferred to wait until 

example, has demonstrated the pos¬ 
sibility of a profitable trade. And before the pubUcation, two 
years ago, of Mr, R. S. Pearson and Professor Brown’s monu¬ 
mental work* it is doubtful whether there was sufficient authentic 
information available in a readily accessible form to justify the 
considerable expenditure involved. 

The various trade and technical journals have testified in no un¬ 
certain terms to the immense value to forest officers and timber 
users of this manual, which represents not merely the collation of 
previous knowledge, but also the fruits of many years of original 
study by two recognized experts Ln forest products research. Teak, 
rosewood, and silvcrwood have been known in the United King¬ 
dom for more than 200 years. Since the war, which gave fre 3 i 
impetus to rcsc^ch and the endeavour to find export markets for 
other Indian timbers of unquestionable bcauiy and merit, there 
has been a marked improvement in the demand. Gurjun—a good 
constructional timbert padauk, from the Andamans and Burmat 
pyii^ado, also from Burma; and fine decorative woods, such as 
Indian laurel wood, Indian silver-grey wood, and kokko—all of 
which, wi^ the exception of pyinkado, have been used to excel¬ 
lent effect in the decoration and fittings at India House—arc now 
being exported in varying quantities. But they are only a few 
out of the 320 commercially important species analyzed by these 
painstaking authorities out of some 2,500 species of trees and 
about an equal number of woody shrubs in the forests of India. 
In addition to the exhaustive analysis of the 300 odd timbers, the 
various woods arc classified according to their suitability for 
various uses under no less than 33 trade captions. The utility of 
the two volumes, which arc fully Ulustraicd by photomicrographic 
reproductions of grain sections to facilitate id^titication, is en¬ 
hanced for the layman by the copious appendixes, including a 
OTmplcte glossary of scientific terms and phrases used in the book. 

• Commerdai Timierf of iTidia. by R. S. Pearson, c.i.t, and H. P, 
Brown, m.D., a vols. (Calcutta: Coventment 0/ Indiii Cemrat Puitlieiifioii 
BrancA.) net. 






MALAYA AS A HOLIDAY LAND 


By Huseat S. Bann'er^ rji., f,r.g.s. 

Author oi IVant^d on Vayagt, HeU'i Harveit, etc,, etc. 

Old conceptions arc slow to die. Even in these days of enlighten¬ 
ment there must be many thousands of English people, well edu¬ 
cated In other respects, whose pictures of Malaya rest upon the 
reports brought back by those captains who roamed the Eastern 
seas in the days of Queen Elizabeth. They visualize, that is to 
say, a country covered with impenetrable, poisonous iungle and 
fetid swanaps; a country where wild beasts and snakes are sure to 
account, sooner or later, for any white man or woman fortunate 
enough to survive the deadly fevers. As for the human inhabi¬ 
tants, they arc content with the description furnished by the early 
voyager who called the Malays *' folkc tyghte fclonouse and foulc 
and of cursed kyndc." 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than such a picture. 
There is jungle, of course, and it is equally a fact that there arc 
wild beasts and snakes, It would he interesting to know, how¬ 
ever, just how many places behind the decimal point would come 
the proportion of Europeans in Malaya who have ever seen a Eger 
or panuier not in captivity, and the reader may accept my assur¬ 
ance that few residents experience any encounter with the serpent 
tribe more thrilling than a distant view of some stray snakes 
harmless, as often as not—sunning itself on the golf course. Nor 
arc the Malays either " foule ” or fclonouse just the contrary, 
in fact- They are a people who take the greatest possible pride in 
personal cleanliness, a people whose excuse for dispensing with 
forks and spoons is, “ We \/iouf our hands arc dean, because we 
have washed them, but who can answer for those implements?'' 
Peaceful and law-abiding th^ arc, too, for they recognize that 
British influence has unquestionably svorked for the welfare of 
their land, and arc happy to cooperate. 

What are the facts, then? Simply that Malaya, far from being 
a land of the *' impenetrable ” variety, possesses between four and 
hve thousand miles of metalled roads which were described at the 
International Transport Congress as being the very finest of their 
class in the world; that its railway system provides reliable travel 
fadlides, in the acme of comfort, throughout the length and 
breadth of the peninsula and on into Siam if so desired; that 
thriring dries have sprung up where, little more than half a cen¬ 
tury ago, the jungle did holdsway; that British justice, supported 
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bj a. bdghly ciliciertt police forcc^ has superseded the bad old sys¬ 
tem of oppression, bribery, and the prccarlotxs arguments of the 
that unprofitable tracts of virgin forest have given place to 
vast plantations which have elevated Malaya to the position of the 
most productive country on earth in relation to its area; that the 

tin deposits have been worked on up-to-date lines; that- But 

consitferations of space call for a halt; one could continue in this 
strain for page after page. 

Just a word, though, concerning the tjuestion of Malaya's 
healthiness. There is a tendency among people to lump all 
tropical countries together, and to take it for granted that any dis¬ 
trict not far removed from the Equator rausi of necessity be a 
“ white man's grave.” The climate of Malaya is actually, as 
tropical countries go, extremely good. Seldom docs the day 
temperature rise higher than 90* F. in the coastal regions or 93° 
to 94'' F, at inland stations, and at any time of year the average 
night temperatures arc not ranch over 70" F. The “ fly in pc 
ointment ” lies in the ctreurastance of Malaya's very high 
humidity, causing the heat to be somewhat ” muggy.” How¬ 
ever, pleasant brccjtcs make even the day temperature bearable lor 
tire most part, and now that the new hill station at Cameron’s 
Highhmd has become fait accompli it is possible to escape at 
short notice to a climate where night temperatures average about 
55^ F. and sometimes sink as low as 42* F. Again, it must not 
be overlooked that medical science has made immense suides 
during recent years in the combating of malaria and other diseases 
in tropical countries, and nowhere has its success been greater than 
in Malaya. The white man or woman who is prepared to observe 
a fesv elementary, commonsense rules of healm can to-day go to 
Malaya without the slightest need for nervousness. 

Then why not go there? Granted, eight thousand miles seems 
at first thought a fairish jourrtey. The wonders of our age, 
though, have annihilated time and distance; people ore making 
“ trips ” nowadays which within living memory have seemed out¬ 
side the bounds of sanity. Moreover, the invitation to N-isii 
Malaya need not by any means rest upon the assumption that a 
journey is to be taken with that sole end in view. Day after day 
people arc departing from England's shores bound for Australia 
or China, for Japan or Burma or Siam or the Ehitch East Indies. 
Why not break the passage for just long eivougb to sec one of the 
loveliest and most interesting countries on the face of the earth? 
After all, the facilities are there, and very convenient they arc. 
Several steamship companies maintain a regular fortnightly ser¬ 
vice to and from the Far East, and this self-evidently enables cast- 
ward-bound travellers to stet > off at Penang, enjoy twdvc days in 
the Malay Peninsula, and then join the next ship at Singapore. 
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travellers from Japan, China, or Australia, whether 
bound for home or for India, can leave their steamer at Singapore 
and ^ve nearly a fortnight in Malaya before catching thf 
vessel ;it Penang. 

It will bega^cred from what I have written earlier that Makva 
can be ^n cither by or by rail in more or less equal comfort. 
Since, however, the first-mentioned means offers certain obvious 
advantages, it will be as well here to indicate, for the information 
of any visitop who contemplate “doing” the country by motor- 
a suitable itinerary. It is possible to motor the whole wav 
trom P^ang to Singapore, passing through scenery of the most 
widely divergent i^ture. Cro^iing from Penang by the raili^y 

ProL 1^1'^'' mamland, the motorist will drive through 
Provmcc Wcllcriey to Gunong Scroanggol, and thence, via 

uaf' J^g«r Ipoh, and Gopeng. m the state of Perak, 

;n Selangor the capital of the Federated Malay 
States. From Kuala Lumpur he will proceed by way of the Setu^ 
Pass m Scremban, ^d after that through Malacca and the «ate 
of Johore m Johorc Bahru, whence the Ciuseway carries the road 

mfr" ^ 

Another exceedingly interesting route leads from west to cast of 
Ac ^ninsula starting from Port Swettenham. Travelling by the 
trunk road, Ac motonst passes through Klang to Kuala Lumnur 
making new for ^ub, in Ae state%f Palfang, which 
reaped by alternative routes: namely, by Ac Semaneko Pass or 
^ Gitan^ Simpah and Bentong. EiAcr way affords Ji cxhilarat- 

A ‘^l^varion^f a,ooo feet 

^ub Ac road nms on m Benta, and then, passing Arough S 
miles of pracacaUy virpn jungle and over the Pafcmg River hv 

The visitor will naturally suit his own purse, convenience ^nA 
inclination when deciding wheAcr to take his own car to Makva 

m the former course may perhaps recom- 

mend it«|f to such tnvdlcrs as have sufficient time available to 

SJinfn ^ Pcnirvsuk Aey will 

(iifficuliy m Wsing At car, that petrol and lubr^- 
c^t are univ^saljy o&tambk, and Aat any simple repairs Si 
be «ccuicd wiA reasonable cxpeAtion. A vJry few worSS T. 
Mday language will serve all ordinary purpoL, but it is ^vl 

to assist m the ceremony of tvrc<bannm9 A< f« rh. ^ 

b«t suited to Malaya, Acreisfittlc toS^saidexcept Aat^thc mom 
efficient Ae cooling system Ac better. For really comfortable 
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tnivdJing, a car of about 30 h,p. is pcrham 10 be rccomincticJed, 
but for hvo people not over-burdened with impedimenta a small 
car will really do ctfually well. 

In case, however, our visitor prefers to hire a car, it will be of 
service to him to know in advance that touHng cars may be hired 
at an approximate rate of jT^ per day or part of a day for a maxi¬ 
mum of miles, and of 6d. per mile extra over and above that 
distance. These rates, it should be added, would include the cost 
of the driver s food and lod^ng and also ferry charges, if any. 
The approximate cost of a trip from Penang m Singapore, stop¬ 
ping the night at Kuala Lumpur, would therefore work out at 
about £16, but with the addition of £2 5s. to cover the return 
fare of driver—assuming the firm in Penang from whom the 

car is hired to possess an establishment in Singapre also. 

A word about Malayan hotels. The establishments at Singa¬ 
pore and Penang have, of course, been made world-famous by 
returned travellers, and at Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh also there arc 
magnificent, thoroughly up-to-date hotels maintained by the 
F.M.S. Kailways. The visitor can expect to be made very com¬ 
fortable indeed for an inclusive charge of from £t to 25s. per day. 
Further, in every town of any importance there is to be found a 
rcsthousc kept up by the Government, fully furnished and in a 
position to supply meals. These resthouses arc usually clean, com¬ 
fortable, bricK-built escablishtncnts run on hotel lines, vcr\' dif¬ 
ferent in style from the old dak-bungalows of India. The charge 
for lodging in Uicm is 4s. 8d. per day, and that for board 75 per 
day. 

Having bricHy dealt with practical considerations, 1 will pass on 
now to d»cri^ a vc^ few of the attractions which Malaya holds 
forth to its visitors. First and foremost there arc its scenic glories. 
Malaya’s densely-wooded mountain ranges, intersected by mighty, 
slow-moving rivers, present a picture such as time can never ^acc 
from the memories of those W'ho once have looked upon it. Let 
it not be supposed, though, that in Malayan scenery there is any 
monotony. It would be no exaggeration, I suppose, to say that 
nowhere on earth can a traveller pass through a greater variety 
of country within the limits of a comparatively short journey. .\t 
one moment he will be tras’crsing a populous area dotted with 
Malay dwellings perched on sdlts among the shady coconut 
groves. The next, seemingly, far as the eye can reach will stretch 
a vista of rice fields, glittering in the sunshine like a vast chess¬ 
board made of mirrors. Next, perhaps, the orderly parade of 
some rubber plantation, its trees, dad in their sombre, dark green 
uniform, all ranged in ranks of mathematical exactitude, Mcr 
that may come a tract of virgin forest, hushed and inscrutable as 
in the days before ever the white man first ventured into its 
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mysterious dcptiis. And then, like a transformation scene in a 
th^tre, a radical change in die ctidre aspect of the countryside. 
Hills scarred by towering white precipices of limestone; the earth’s 
surface yeHowy-gray^ p^cd and pitted like a landscape in the 
moon; and, straddling over that landscape, vast, spidery frame¬ 
works of bamboo. In brief, a mining region i a stretch of the rich 
mineral lands that supply the world with one-tliird of its tin. 

If the scenery of Malaya is varied, equally so are its inhabitants; 
indeed, it would probably be didicult to find any area of its dimen¬ 
sions with so cosmopolitan a population. There are, in the first 
place, the aborigines of the country—the Sakais, who have been 
identified witlt the original people of Siam, driven out hy the 
present Siamese, and me Semangs, who present dose affinities 
w*ith the folk of Nicobar and the Andaman Islands. Then the 
Malays themselves, a people of debatable origin manifesting signs 
of both Mongolian and Aryan stock, but who arc know*n to have 
spread to the Malay Peninsula from the andent kingdom of 
Mcnangkabau, in Sumatra, Thirdly must be mendoned the 
Chinese immigrants, originating from all pans of China and 
speaking as many dialects. Next comes the large variety of immi¬ 
grants from India—the Sikhs and Pathans occupying posts in the 
Mlicc or as w-atebmen, the half-million or so of Tamils imported 
from Madras to furnish the labour force for Malaya’s rubber in- 
dus^, and the heterogeneous mass of representadves of other 
Indian races who come to the country to engage in vvork of one 
sort or another. And finally, we have Arabs, Japanese, 
Armenians, Dutch, Danes and other nationalides too numerous 
to mendon. It would be a laborious task to catalogue dl the 
peoples to be found between Singapore and the border of Siam; 
the salient feet is that all these races arc able to exist side by side 
in harmonious reJadonships, undisturbed by those unhappy inter¬ 
racial and inter-religious feuds which make the work oT govern¬ 
ment so difficult in certain other countries. Malay presents, in 
iact, an object-lesson in miniature of what the British Empire is 
capable of accomplishing under favourable conditions, ^ 

The aborigines of Malaya arc shy, nomad triba living for the 
most part m the forests and boasting httlc, if any, knowledge of 
agriculiurc. They live mainly on jungle fruits and whatever they 
arc able to kill with the blowpipe or snare, varied with lizards and 
other aceping things, Their religion is of the anknistic category; 
they revere, that is to say, the spirits of the mountains and the 
rivas, of the sun and the wind—all the great forces of Nature 
which surround them and enter bto their daily life. Needless to 
add, they recognize also numerous spirits of a malevolent son; 
notably the terrible bogey who ^oes clanking through the forc« 
on legs of iron and whose head is fashioned Ske a c<5)king-poL 
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The Malays, tlescendants of pirates though they be, arc an cxira^ 
ordinarily gtxid'natiiircd people. Moreover, possessing an edejuette 
so stringent that bad manners constitute the one unforgivable sin, 
they have been justly described as " Nature’s gentlemen,” How 
complex that etiquette is may be judged when 1 state that it is a 
mortal offence, for example, to lean one’s elbows on the bouse 
ladder of a Mday dw'cUing while waiting to be admitted. The 
argument behind this stricture—and it admirably illustrates, I 
rKintr (he fundamental diHcrencc between the tvorkings of the 
Eastern and Western minds—runs thus: “ Supposing someone in 
this house had died and the undertaker were vvitbin, preparing 
the body for burial, bis assistant would brace bis elbows on the 
ladder in exactly that attitude in order to take the weight of Ac 
corpse as it slid down the ladder. Ergo, by adopting that position 
you express a tacit wish that somebody in Ae house Aoutd 

<he- . . . . . r L 

Again, nobody can hope to arrive at a just appreciation of Ac 

Malay mind who docs not study, and continually take mto 
account, Ac mass of andent superstitions which hedge in these 
people. The influence of superstition upn Acir lives begins to 
assert its force literally at birA, for the most important functionary 
at that event is alw'ays Ac lo^ magidan, who attends to weave 
spells Aai shall hold at bay Ac malevolent birA-spirits. And 
(earful mdeed arc those bogeys, ranging from Bujang, who lurks 
on Ac roof m Ac guise of a polecat, to Pcnanggalan, most dreaded 
m all Ac vampire category. Pcnanggalan has a woman’s head, 
but no body. From Ac severed neck hangs a festoon of 
“ innards.” Truly an unpleasant person to have creepmg about 
Ac place at Ac criucal tmte when a new little life is bemg ushered 
into Ais vale of woe I 

Queer legendary beliefs arc attached to many of Ac beasts and 
birds of Malaya. The most common central figure of all is Ac 
liny mouse-deer, wAosc nickname is ** Sir Peace of Ac Forca,” 
bestowed upon him because of his supposed skill in adjudicating 
the disputes of Ac o Act animals, but who also frequently figures 
somewhat in the role of a Brer Rabbit. We see him at his best as 
arbitrator m, for example, the talc of Ac dog who had foolishly 
lent a dollar to Ac monkey, Ac latter promising to repay m two 
monAs. The Malay w'ord meaning ” in two monAs, however, 
can also bear Ac construction " when Acre are two moons,” and 
Ac monkey, of course, claimed that Ais had been his meaning. 
Called m to settle Ac matter. Sir Peace of Ac Forest bade Ae 
delinquent look into Ac heavens and say what he saw Acre. He 
obeyed and reported Ac presence of one moon only. *’ Now gaze 
mto Ac waters of Ae river and say what you there behold,” com¬ 
manded Ac mouse-deer. ”1 sAl see but one moon,’* was Ac 
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answer. “Then you must pay,’' he was loJd, ’’for it is amply 
dear that one and one tnakc two.’* 

Many, also, are legends centred round the dger, and most 
dccp*raot^ o£ all in this group js the practically universal belief 
in the existence of werc^tigers. The Malays hold that the were- 
ngcr orlmi^tcs from a district of Sumatra called Korinchi. How 
^ is their credence was ona demonstrated in a very terrible 
fashion in the ease of 3 Korinchi pedlar who was overtaken by 
dusk in the jungle while on his way to Beniong, in the state of 
Pahang. Hearing the snarl of a tiger close at hand, he imprisoned 
himself in a fei-trap which op|mitunely presented itself, and 
there he remained all night while the tiger made ineffectual 
anempts to scoop him out between the bamboo bars. At daivn 
it vanished, and presentiy, to the prisoner's immeasurable relief, 
a party of Malays came to tns^t the trap. But his joy was short¬ 
lived. Jumping to the conclusion tliat the Korinchian was in 
reality a ngcr—forced back into human guise, perhaps, by the 
shock of finding himself trapped^ibcy speared the unfortunate 
man to death. I have concluded with this rather sombre episode 
because it so well illustrates the darker side of Malaya-^thc side 
against which the missionaries and educationists and avil servants 
have had to contend. I suggest that it throws into yet higher relief 
the success of their labours, in that they have produced a countrv 
that is the cynosure of all colonizing nations. ^ 
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THE NETHERLANDS INDIES GOVERNMENT 
MEASURES TO ALLEVIATE THE DEPRESSION 

By Dr. H, Cdhen de Boer 

The Netherlands Indies, being chiefly agrarian country, arc to 
an even more serious extent afiected by the crisis and depression 
than the industrial States. It is dependent on the export of its 
products and, on the other hand, stands in need of a great number 
of industrial products, both on behalf of its production and of the 
personal wants of the producers. Now it is a fact that in times 
of depression the prices of raw materials—which is the status 
almost always occupied by agrarian produce—drop in an even 
more considerable degree than those of the products of industry. 
The result is that the Netherlands Indies arc not only suffering 
from a strongly reduced market for its products and diminished 
prices for the same—since 1928 the total value of exports has 
dropped by no less than 70 per cent.—but also from the fact that 
it can by no means supply its needs by imports at proportionately 
lower prices, although it must be said that in this respect Japan 
has brought a certain measure of relief, more especially as regards 
the native population. 

It is therefore no matter for surprise that the financial and 
economic position of the Indian Archipelago causes the Govern¬ 
ment a great deal of concern. Although by a number of drastic 
measures more than 25 per cent, has bi^n retrenched on expendi¬ 
ture in a space of three years, the Budget in the last few years has 
still shown a deAcit, which was inevitable In view of the still more 
rapid rate of the drop in State revenues. These, in fact, decreased 
in the last five years by 55'5 per cent. The Netherlands Indies 
National E)ebT, indeed, has, since 1929, Increased by almost 
fl. 500 million. 

Apart from the reduction of expenditure by simplification of 
the Government services wherever this could be done without 
affecting vital interests, the Netherlands Indies Government has 
found it necessary to make an attempt to increase its revenues, 
int^r alia, by Increasing both direa and indirect taxes to the 
utmost capacity of the population. 

The most Important retrenchment has rmdaubtcdly been the 
radical reduction of the taianei and pensi&nt of State officials. 
The reduction of salaries has been effected on an entirely new 
Kale, according to which the salaries have dropped to about 
30 per cent, below the figures prior to 1931, in the senK that the 
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actually applied reduction Is 25 per cent., whilst the remaining 
5 per cent, is obtained by the omission of periodica] increases. On 
pensions an average reduction of 17 per cent, has been effected. 

As mentioned above, the Rnancial measures taken to relieve 
the Exchequer* in the form of new direct and indirect taxes and 
an increase of those already cxining, have laid a heavy burden 
both on the population and on industrial life. A rough survey 
of this part or the Netherlands Indies legislation will show this. 

The income tax has, first by an increase of the supertax and 
sulmquently by an additional crisis levy on income on the same 
basis, been increased to such a figure that at present one must pay 
on an average^the tariffs arc progresaive — ja per cent, more than 
before the introduction of the increase. 

The company tax, a levy on the profits of Limited Liability 
Companies, was increased by tsvo-thirds. Further, a property 
tax of 2 to 2^ per cent, and a coupon tax on home securities of 
2 per cent, were Introduced, 

Of the indirect taxes, import duties occupy the first place. 
After the tariff of those duties had in the course of the years 
1930-1933 been gradually increased to 150 per cent, of the original 
amount, towards the end of the last-named year, an entirely new 
tariff introduced which bore the character of a luxury tax 
and which was taniamount to another increase in the import 
dudes, in the sense that a duty of 30 per cent, is now levied on 
articles of luxury—which practically include all goods imported 
on behalf of the European population. 

Various excises are levied on East Indies produce. The excise 
on gasoline has been increased to one-third its value, whilst that 
on native distilled liquor has been increased by one-third. A 
tobacco excise of 20 per cent.; a beer excise, which is now fl, 7*50 
per hectolitre, and a sugar excise of fl. 1 per too kilos have been 
mtroduced. 

Finally, wc may mention, as a crisis measure on behalf of (he 
Netherlands Indies Exchequer, the conversion of two loans which 
was rendered possible by the support of the mother country in the 
form of a guarantee for interest and redemption, whereby the 
type of interest of these loans could be reduced by 1 and i per 
cent, respectively. 

♦ • * • • 

Tlie other measures which the Netherlands Indies Government 
has taken, more especially in view of the present economic posi¬ 
tion, may be distinguished as measures of commercial policy in 
the nanower sense of the word and as measures on behalf of 
plantations and industries. 

Like the Netherlands the Netherlands Indies have as long as 
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possibir adhered to the old free trade policy and attempted to 
hold alcx)f from that protection and economic nadonali^ which 
arc becoming more and more acute all over the world. When, 
however, the tariff walli, which had been raised everywhere, had 
reached such a height that free trade had become a complete 
illusion^ the Mctherlands Indies Government was also compielled 
to provide for the protection and encouragement of the industries 
which were already developing within its territory. Measures in 
this direction, however, were not taken until 193^ or later. 

Thus, the above-mentioned revision of the Tariff Act, in addi¬ 
tion to its fi^ aspect, also aimed at promoting the founding of 
new industries. For this purpose that Act provides, if this is 
considered necessary in the economic interests of the country, for 
exemptions from or restitution of import dunes on machinery and 
implements for the equipment of industries founded for the 
manufacture of new finished preducts. Before this, a dev'cloping 
industry—viz., the vveaving indusny—was already supported by 
means of the tanfFs in that the import duties on weovittp yortts 
were cither reduced or removed. 

The acute competitive struggle for tile Netherlands Indies 
market, which has been raging for a few years past between the 
Huropcan and Fast Asiatic textile Industrialists and which threat¬ 
ened to push the nascent native weaving industry completely to 
the wall, has doubtless been one of the principal grounds for the 
t^ing of genera] measures for the safeguarding of the industrial 
life of the Netherlands Indies. As a matter of fact, also with 
regard to various other kinds of grxds, the rising flood of foreign 
products had gradually become so strong that the Government 
was compelled to erect a dam to stem the tide. In so doing it did 
not in principle abandon the commercial policy of the open door, 
which has bwn followed for years, or infringe any commercial 
pea ties. The measures taken only aimed at incidentally protect¬ 
ing those products of native agriculture or indusirv, the sale of 
which 00 the home market was endangered by imports from 
abroad. ^ 

. 3 result of this, first of all, in March, *9^3, the import of 

rrre, which, owing to the abundant crops in Burma, Siam, and 
Indochina, ^reatened to dislocate the home market, was sub¬ 
jected to restrictive measures, the object of which was the regula¬ 
tion of lioth the price-level and the distribution of this article of 
food. For this purpose a provisional prohibition of import was 
issued, which was afterwards replaced by a synem of limited imprt 
tin the basis of what applicants had imported in previous 
years. Besides, a fee was charg«l for the issue of impon licences, 
the proceeds of which served to defray the cost of transport pre¬ 
miums for the transport of rice from those parts of the Nether- 
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lands Indies with rice surpluses to other parts wberc there was 
a shortage. It thus proved possible gradually to send 7^000 to 
Sjcwo tons of Java rice per month to the Outer Possessions, 
Finally, by special ordinance^ a rice transport prohibition was 
Is^cd whereby inter-insular shipments were prevented from dis¬ 
tricts left open for rice imports to others where such is not the ease. 
On the same lines a similar arrangement was made in 1934 for 
loya ^ans and their by-products, soya and taotjo, also articles of 
food in general use witli die ppulation. 

A few months after the rice import reguladons it proved neces¬ 
sary to protect die cemeat works at Padang, on the west coast of 
Sumatra, against the excessive imports of foreign cement, which 
proved a menace to their existence. By ordinance, these imports 
were to a certain extent subjected to Quotas, provisionally for a 
spec of three months and afterwards lixeef from quarter to 
quarter. 

Soon, however, the need was felt of according the Government 
powers of wider scope, so that it would not be obliged to consult 
the Volkcraad * with regard to every quota measure, which in 
view of the generally urgent nature of such regulations took too 
much dme. In September, 1933, thcrcfbrc, the crisis-import- 
ordiaance was created, providing for power to determine simply 
by Govcnuncni decree which dass of goods imported into the 
Netherlands Indies could be tcmporanly restricted or forbidden. 
Such decrees arc valid for a maximum period of to months, 
after which time they have to be renewed. Correspondingly, the 
c^ii’fxport-ordinance gives the Government power in urgent 
circumstances temporarily to forbid by decree the export of 
certain goods, or the transport of such goods to other parts of the 
customs arr^, whenever the supply of the first requirements of 
the population should demand it or if it should be necessary to 
prevent undesirable exports of planting material grown in the 
Netherlands Indies, ® 

For the carrying out of the first-named ordinance, decrees have 
been created to subject to quotas the import of Aeer—there are 
two l^r breweries in the Netherlands Indics-Hjf iron casseroies, 
and of various textiles {sarongs, cotton clothing materials, bleached 
cotton materials). 

The necessity of these quota measures was naturally due in the 

w 1 excessive imports from Japan. 

We shall not dwell here on the question of the invasion of 
Japanese products of all kinds on the Netherlands Indies market 
and the often very radical changes which have been the result 
An ^position which would even approach completeness would 
require an extensive treatise. It must therefore suffice to refer 
to the remarkable change which has taken place in the last five 
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years in the proportion of the Lcnporti^ from the Netherlands and 
from Japan into the Netherlands indicis. In 1928, those from the 
Netherlands (18-1 per cent, of the total imports) represented a 
value almost double that of the Japanese imports (9-9 per cenL)- 
In 1933 Japan citportcd to the Netherlands Indies to a value of 
about times that of the Nether lands immrts (31 per cent, and 
I2'4 per cent, respectively; as regards weight, imports from japan 
in 1933 were ^ much as 4 times those from the Netherlands). 
As for draperies, whilst in 1928 Imports of this class of goods 
^m the Netherlands exceeded those from japan by fl, 7 miUion, 
i*' *933 share of these imports represented 10 times the 

value of that of the Netherlands. 

It goes without saying that the low price of the goods imported 
from Japan, more especially draperies, has stood the populatiou 
of the Indies in good stead in these difficult times, but, on the 
other hand, both the native weaving industry and the Nether¬ 
lands textile industry were seriously affected. Besides, not only 
has the Netherlands textile industry seen its sale in Netherlands 
Indies decrease materially, but the British textile manufacturers 
have shared the same fate. The Government cannot afford to 
neglect this fact. More than ever docs the economic law make 
itself felt that a country can in the main only pay for its imports 
by exports. For a country like the Netherlands Indies, which is 
more especially dependent on its agrarian and mineral exports, 
this means under given dreumstances that it must try to promote 
its exports by importing as much as possible from its customers. 

As a customer for Netherlands Indies products, however, Japan 
plays a very small r6le. Whilst in 1933 imprts from Japan 
amounted to almost one^Aird of the total import value, exports 
to that country did not reach one-Uventieth of the total. It is no 
matter ftw surprise, therefore, that the Netherlands Indies Govern¬ 
ment has devised ways and means of restricting the excessive im¬ 
ports from Japan to a certain extent. 

When, however, in June of this year negotiations with Japan 
on a new commercial treaty were opened at Batavia in order to 
bring about some unprovement In the commcrdal tvalanr^ 
between the two countries the Netherlands Indies Government 
promised, in order that a friendly spirit should prevail at the 
Conference, to suspend the measures already referred to and 
which had already reached a fairly advanced stage ofpreparation 
whilst awaiting the result of those negoriations. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, reserved the right to resume its freedom of 
action should on October i, 1934, no positive results have been 
reached. 

So far—^thc end of November, 193^—the negotiations, carried 
on with great difficulty, have not yet ted to any material point of 
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agreement, and since in the meantime the flooding o£ the Nether¬ 
lands Indies market with Japanese gpods has continued, if not 
considerably increased, the Government has found itself obliged 
to put in force in the course of October tbc measures already 
proposed in the spring. 

The most important of the provisions thus made is that con¬ 
cerning the so<allcd industries repdatton. The constantly in¬ 
creasing creadon of new enterprises, without in roost cases any 
economic necessity, naturally renders the struggle, which already 
cxisdng enterprises have to maintain under the given circum¬ 
stances, more acute. In this sphere also it was new Japanese firms 
which caused the difficulties. The Government, indeed, was 
compelled to realize that the intensely impoverished country could 
no longer afford the luxury of complete economic freedom, lead¬ 
ing to waste and bitter compedtion. 

The Industries regulation decree, which materialized In Octo¬ 
ber, 1934, introduces quotas for the number of enterprises in cer¬ 
tain branches of industn to be specified later. These quotas are 
arrived at by a system or licences—eventually coupled with condi¬ 
tions—for the cstabUshmcoi, reopening, extension, or funda- 
mentai reconstruction of any business. Existing enterprises, 
cither of the Nctherlanda or foreign nationality, arc not threatened 
by this regulation. Although these also have to apply for a licence, 
the issue of the same cannot be refused; it has only an adnunis- 


trative—^rc^strativc—value. 

Further, in other ways watchfulness on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment proved imperauve. As a matter of fact, not only did the 
imported goods and the ubiquitous Japanese establishments con¬ 
stitute by their excessive number in many respects a danger, but 
in the matter of the diitribntiort of the imports the Japanese ex¬ 
porters showed an unmistakable tendency to push to the wall and 
eliminate altogctlier the old European import firms, by establish¬ 
ing everywhere Japanese importers who applied themselves both 
to the import and to the retail trade. 

In the lorvg run this would have led inevitably to a total dis¬ 
location of the existing distribution apparatus. Tn order to prevent 
this, a system has now been introduced by which incidentally, if 
necessary, it may be ruled that Imports which are subject to 
quotas may only enter the country via importers recognized as 
such by the Erector for Economic Affairs in so far as they shall 
have received a permit for the import of such goods. The allot¬ 
ment of the share of each in the quota allowed is made in reason¬ 
able proportion to the interest which the importer in question has 
thus far had in the import of any article. Hie first quota to 
which this system was applied was the aforesaid restriction of 
imports of iron casseroles. It is, however, to be foreseen that if 
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the conunerd^ negodatjons with Japan should lead to no result, 
tb^ socallcd licenstrtg of importers will be laid down in a general 
ordinance covering a great number of articles. 

Needless to say, such measures must be considered of great Im- 
port^cc, if only because they give the authorities the right to 
mtcrfcrc in an unprecedented manner b the free economic 
development of business life, a power which is only justiliabLc m 
specially critical times lite the pr^nt. At any rate, it is hoped 
tMt in thu manner it will be possible to prevent an all too great 
shif^g in the distribution process, to safeguard the rights 
obtabed, and to mamtain the status quo, 

• • • * ■ 

An extensive series of decrees has further proved necessary b 
Order to give support to the plantations. Of late years, in practic¬ 
ally all countries, attcudon lus bcreasbgly been given to agrarian 
produedon,^ ^d wherever this takes the form of btervention by 
the authoridcs in production we can discern an mclinadon 
tow^ds Internationa co-operadon where it is a question of sup¬ 
porting certain products, or individual efforts on the part of 
separate States in protecting their own agriculture in general and 
certain special products in particular. 

Natmally, the Netherlands Indies could not b the long run lag 
bound b this respect. Although the scientific information ser¬ 
vice and perfected organization of the agricultural bdustries lead 
to 3 cost of production which renders possible successful com¬ 
petition on the open market with products from countries with a 
strongly depreciated currency, this is of no avail as regards the 
Netherlands Indies now that every country doses its doOTS almost 
hermetically and, in accordance with the principle of economic 
nationalism, attempts to produce such goods wimb the country 
i^lf, even if in a less cconotnic manner. It is, however, impos¬ 
sible to deal in detail with the numerous arrangements which 
have had to be made to support agriculture and mining b an 
^uc e which aims at giving a bird’s-eye view of the general crisis 
legislation as a whole. It must therefore suffice to give a fairly 
general enumeration, which may convey some idea of what has 
thus far been done in this respect in die'Netherlands Indies. 

From a chronological point of view, we may first of all men¬ 
tion the restriction on the tin prodttettonf which according to 
international agreement came into force on March i, 1931. The 
restriction percentage was gradually increased, and to such an ex¬ 
tent that since July, 1932, production has amounted to only one- 
third of the basis output of rgag. As a result, the visible stocks 
have considerably decreased^n December 31, 1933, they were 
less than half those of December 51, 1931—whilst prices may 
again be called very satisfactory. ^ 
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As regards ihc decidedly most important plantation product, 
sugar, its position is still very unsadsiactory. It is a well known 
fact that me Netherlands Indies became a party to the so-caiW 
Chadbourne Plan, which in the main aims at improvement in 
the position by restriedon of production and by subjecting the 
export of the old stocks to quotas. Incidcntallyj a decree has bera 
issued prohibiting the export of sugar without a written permit, 
which is only accorded for a maximum quantity to be fixed 
annually. Collaterally, towards the end of 1932, there was formed 
the “Ncdcrlandschdndischc Verocniginp tot Afzet van Suiker" 
(N.I.V.A.S.), a general selling combine, if not a compulsory com¬ 
bine for first-hand sugar, which, by an ordinance the drawing up 
of which required prolonged conferences between the Government 
and interested parties, was accorded a legal monopoly for the sale 
of sugar, for the issue of export permits, and for the fixing from 
year to year of the area to be planted with sugar. 

Neither of these two measures has thus far answered expecta¬ 
tions. One gets some idea of the position if one realizes that the 
export value per ton has tince 192S dropped by no less than about 
two-thirds and sales by more than 60 per cent. The area under 
cane, which in 1931 was still 200,000 hectares, is expected to cover 
in 1935 no more than 28,000 hectares. In these years, production 
has dropped from 2'8 million to 460,000 tons. 

Despite its world-famed technical and scientific equipment, 
Javans principal industry has found itself compelled to reduce its 
sphere of action for the moment to the afore-mentioned minimum. 
Naturally, the consequences weigh heavily on the native popula¬ 
tion of the sugar districts. In 1935, that population will receive 
in wages alone fi. 90 million less and in ground rent fi. 15 million 
less dian five years ago. In this mdustry alone, 800,000 natives 
have had to be discharged. Owing to the good rice crops, the 
drop in the cost of the most necessary food supplies, and abovo 
all owing to the admirable adaptability of native society, it has been 
able to withstand this catastrophe without too great repercussions. 

The very low' price at which the N.I.V.A.S., in competition 
with other countries, has had to place the sugar on the foreign 
markets has necessitated a further legal provision—viz., the sugar 
import ordinance. For example, driers in British India availed 
themselves of the opportunity to buy the cheap Java sugar, to 
place it in bonded-warehouse, and then re-export it to Nether' 
lands Indies at a lower price than that charged by the N.I.V.A.S. 
on the home market. The import prohibition put an end to this 
movement 

With respect to two more plantation products restrictive 
measures were taken incidental to international arrangements— 
viz., with regard to tea—as a result of an agreement arrived at 
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between producers in the Netherlands Indies and British India— 
and with respect to rubber, incidental to an international agree¬ 
ment in the matter of rubier restriction entered into in London 
on May 7, 1934. 

Tea exports are forbidden without a Government permit. The 
restriction, however, is comparatively insignificant. For this year, 
the maximum export has been fixed at 87^ per cent, of the Indian 
standard production. This total is distributed in proportion to 
the stancLud production of the various enterprises, allowance also 
being made for a proportionate percentage of the former produc¬ 
tion of native tea. Further, the export of tea seed and planting 
material and the extension of tea plantations without Government 
permit has been forbidden. 

In the case of rubber, different provisions have been made for 
the plantation product and native rubber. For the first-named, a 
similar arrangement has been made as for tea— \lz., export 
prohibition, unless a permit and also a certificate of origin are 
produced. On the other hand, the export of the native prrauct— 
with respect to which accurate data concerning area and output 
arc wandng—is not restricted by a system of permits, but by a 
special export duty, the figure of which may be varied according 
to necessity. For rubber also, supplementary legal provisions have 
been created for the prohibition of export of planting material and 
seed, of import and of further planting. 

Besides tnese restrictive measures, which have, in fact, bad a 
snmulaUng influence on the price of the articles in question, the 
export of dnehona, of which Netherlands Indies proauces 92 per 
cent, of the total, has also been forbidden beyond a quantity to be 
annually fixed by the Government. The export of cinchona seed 
and planting materia] is entirely forbidden. The relevant 
ordinance, moreover, provides for efficient measures to prevent 
the factories from raising the price of quinine for the home 
market without the consent of the Government, As regards 
production, although there already existed a voluntary agreement 
for restriction of the production between producers supplying 
about 95 per cent, of the total Nctlicrlands Indies cinchona bark 
supply, the potential production increased considerably because 
outsiders were able to increase their output to an unlimited extent. 
Hereby, the effea of the voluntary agreement was endangered. 
This necessitated, therefore, an ordinance providing for com¬ 
pulsory restriction of production by a prohibition of soviring and 
planting. 

The remarkable side of those ordinances is that the planters who 
formerly made such a determined stand, and justly so, for free¬ 
dom in industrial life, for being master in their own house, are 
now by the stress of the times compelled to consent to this far- 
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reaching Government interference in thdr affairs, and in many 
cases have had to invoke St themselves, A striking illustration of 
this is the support which the Government has had to accord on 
behalf of the afore-mentioned scientific information service for the 
cultures. The various experimental stations which provide the 
iiifonnadon and which arc constantly engaged in making exten¬ 
sive researches for the improvement of the cultures and their pro¬ 
ducts are, with only one exception, private institutions, financed 
by contributions from the interested enterprises. Naturally, the 
cost is not low, and it is easily understood that the neorous re¬ 
trenchment which has been forced on the planters by the depres- 
Mon has led many to withdraw from the experimental station 
societies. In order to prevent the closing of one or more experi¬ 
mental stations and the destruction of what has been built up in 
the course of many years, the Government has taken a hand by 
the promulgation of a number of stxalled rrffir ordinances /or the 
cultures —viz., for rubber, tea, cinchona, coffee, and cocoa. For 
all these products, central stations have been created, without 
whose consent the product is not allowed to leave the enterprise. 
These permits are subject to a duty, the proceeds of which arc 
used to finance both the private experimental stations for the pro¬ 
ducts in quesdon and the work done to promote the consumption 
of these ardcics. In this maimer, everyone contributes towards 
the upkeep of the experimental stations in proportion to their 
interest in them. 

* * • ■ ■ 

In the above story, I have, perhaps somewhat rapidly, passed in 
review the principal crisis measures resorted to in the Netherlands 
Indies. Naturally, this survey is not endrcly complete. In view 
of the space at my disposal, restriction in this matter also was 
Imperative. Thus, I passed over in silence the temporary social 
measures: those aiming at the solution of the unemployment 
question, at relief for the numerous people who have been dls- 
enarged from private employment (rcgttladons concerning a legal 
extension of the period of notice and concerning the duty of pay¬ 
ing the return voyage of employees engaged in Europe), 1 might 
also more especially have mentioned the statistics orisnance^ which 
creates a general obligation to supply the Government with the 
statistical data necessary for judging the urgency of the afore¬ 
mentioned measures, an ordinance which, although not of a tem¬ 
porary nature, nevertheless owed its origin to the critical circum¬ 
stances. 

For the purpt^ of this exposition, which aims at giving a 
general insight into the system of entirely new arrangements 
which had also to be created in the Netherlands Indies in support 
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of the economic life of the country, the forccolng sumtm^ is 
sufficient. It refers ctdusively to measures for unmual dmes, 
measures all of which contain in their ephemeral nature the germ 
o£ their own transitorincss. 

May this germ, by a further recovery of the world, ere long 
attain sufficient development I 

\ 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
NETHERLANDS INDIES AND JAPAN 

By Dr. D. |. Hulshopp Pol 
(T he Hague, Holland) 

Statistecal Summary 

It is a well-known fact that during the last fe^' decades Japan has 
in. an increasing degree acquired a podtion of predominance in 
the markets in the Far East. The result is th^t the trade balance 
of those countries of the Far East shows a very considerable 
shifting in the commercial relations to the advantage of Japan. 
For the Netherlands Indies, this appe:»rs in the following figures 
from the trade balance of that country (in millions of NetherTands 
guilders): * 
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If these data for the Netherlands, England, and Japan are ex¬ 
pressed in percentages of the totals of import and export ad 
valoremy the following percentages are arrived at: * 
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• These data do not include the figiim for gold and silver, postal careels 
and pauenger goods, and, bcFoee 1029, of Govenuneni goods. Since loao, 
however, Covcmmejit goods have been included. 
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Development befoiie tti£ Crisis 

Before the world war imports Into the Netherlands Indies from 
Japan formed only a very small part of the total. On the other 
hand, imports from the Netherlands were very considerable, 
whilst those from England might also be called important. 
Japanese imports, therefore, were of secondary importance. 

After the world war the position already showed a great 
change. As is well rccognused, Japan during the war had ample 
opportunity of considerably incrca^ng her exports to the Nether' 
lands Indies, because communications with Europe were cut off and 
also because various European countries, including England, were 
so engrossed in the war that for that reason alone they could 
export much less than before. Various optimists in Europe, who 
were still entirely unconscious of the real significance of the 
Japanese penetration in the years 1914-1918, were convinced tliat 
when the position remmed to the normal Japan would imme¬ 
diately be pushed back into its old place. They were very much 
mistaken 1 It .appeared very soon that the penetration of Japan 
was only to a negligible extent a war symptom, and that in the 
main it was based on the fact that Japan had gradually succeeded 
in developing into a Power with a modem industrial organization 
which was increasingly able to compete with European industries. 
At first, one could without much fear of contradiction say of 
Japanese goods that they were *' cheap but bad,*’ but gradually 
it appeared, to the alarm of interested parties in Europe, that 
although the Japanese goods remained cheap they steadily im¬ 
proved in quality. 

In the year 1920, the hrst normal year after the war, Japanese 
imports into the Netherlands Indies, therefore, remained at a con¬ 
siderably higher figure than they had ever been before the out¬ 
break of hostilities. The following years brought no improve¬ 
ment from the point of view of Europe. Up to the end of 1925— 
the year in which England, the Netherlands, and a number of 
other countries definitely returned to the gold standard—the per¬ 
centage of imports from the Netherlands and England dropped 
steadily. The percentage of Japan at that time also dropped some¬ 
what, but comparatively little, so that Japan could maintain her 
position at about the same level. For the sake of completeness, the 
fact should here be mentioned that the total imports from all 
countries, thus, also from Japan, expressed in guilders, dropped 
seriously in the years 1920^1925, because in those years the war 
inflation gave way to a strong deRadon process, which in 1925 
rendered it possible to restore the gold standard almost ail over the 
world. 

After 1925, dll the great crisis, the Netherlands* share as a 
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general rule ranauicd at the same level, with a slight downward 
tendency. Imports from the United Kingdom, however, dropped 
still further to a considerable extent, whilst those from Japan 
decreased slightly. In the mam, therefore, there was little change, 
except as regards the United Kingdom. 


Further Japanese Penetration during the Crisis 

After 1929, however, very considerable changes again occurred. 
For the purpose of obtaining a proper survey, we will divide the 
years of crisis into two pans: the first period until the end of 
1931, in which year the three countries, at least in the main, still 
adhered to the gold standard; and the second period, the years 
that follow'cd, when both Great Britain and Japan bad depredated 
their currency. 

In the first-named crisis period the percentage of both Ncthcr- 
bnds and British imports dropped conridcrahly. On the other 
hand, even then Japan's percentage in the imports rose rapidly, 
despite the fact that the yen was not yet depredated. During the 
second period, the share of the Netherlands, the gold country, 
dropped at a still greater rate, whilst that of the United Kingdom 
rose again—without, however, reaching the figure of 1929—^and 
Jamnesc imports increased by leaps and bounds. 

From the development during the crisis the following conclu¬ 
sion may be drawn. According to the statistical data, the de- 

S redation of the currency of certain countries has doubtless in- 
uenced the imports into the Netherlands Indies. The figures of 
the United Kingdom after 1931 proved this conclusively. Japan 
also must have profited by the very considerable depreciation of 
the yen to about 40 per cent, of its former gold value. Neverthe¬ 
less, it would be utterly beside the mark to believe that Japan's 
progress was chicBy due to this depreciation. The contrary is 
nearer the truth. In fact, up to the end of [931, the increase in 
the percentage of Japan's imports vras already very important. It 
is worth noting that this continued rise afterwards manifested 
itself more especially in the second year of the depredation of the 
yen, thus, in 1933, and not in 1932. if the rise had been strongly 
influenced by the depredation it would, indeed, have been 
strongest in 1932. As a matter of fact experience has proved that, 
more especially in I 933 > Netherlands Indies market was 
actually deluged with Japanese goods, which not only effectually 
kept imports from Europe out of the country, hut even began to 
constitute a menace to industries already in existence in the 
Netherlands Indies. For this reason it was not tmtil then that pro¬ 
tection was demanded from all sides against this Japanese deluge 
and that only in that year quotas were introduced for the import 
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of varioui articles. Incidentally, the coming into of&cc of 
new Cabinet, with Dr. Colijn as Premier, in May, 1933, also 

exercised its influence. , . i 

Finally, it appears from the figures quoted that the trade balance 
between the Netherlands Indies and fap^ has in the course of 
years undergone a radical change. Whilst in 1913 exports^to 
Japan W'cre still more than five times the imports from that 
country, in 1920 the two practically balanced. In the next few 
years this position remained as it ivas, but in 1928 such a change 
set in that the Netherlands Indies trade balance showed a con¬ 
siderably passive figure with respect to Japan. Since then this 
tendency ^ continued at an increasing rate. Whilst in 1928 
imports from Japan were not quite twice as great as the exports 
to that country, in 1933 they were four times as great- This i^s 
not only due to the strong increase of Japanese imports throu^- 
out the previous years, but also to the fact that Japan followed a 
most drastic protectionist policy, as a result of which the Nether¬ 
lands Indies were unable, despite their steadv economic progress 
and increasing total export—for example in the years 1925-192^ 
to export to Japan in proportion to their imports from that 
country. These two factors—viz., the Netherlands Indies free 
trade policy, which up to recently "was followed in the most liberal 
manner, and the excessive Japanese protection, by which, for 
example, exports of Java sugar to Japan were steadily reduced' 
form a glaring contrast. Assuredly this was a most unfavourable 
position for the Netherlands Indies I 
Tile aforc-mcntioncd disadvantage of the overwhelming influx 
of lapanese goods should, however, not lead us to close our eyes 
to the fact that this increase al» has its advantages. The Japanese 
goods arc cheap, far cheaper than the European and American 
articles. From this the native population in the Netherlands 
Indies, whose purchasing power is but slight, dcrivxs great benefit. 


DET.iILS REOAUDINO jAF.iNESE IMPORTS DURING THE CRISIS 

If one considers in greater detail the development of the various 
imports, more especially during the crisis, one arrives at the 
following facts. 

As formerly, imports of yaitii and textiles, mostly of cotton, 
predominate. These cotton articles form more than 50 per cent. 

of the imports. ^ 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that the import of 
other Japanese products was negligible. On the contrary, that 
impon is of importance both on account of its value and quantity 
and of the fact that such a great variety of industrial products as 
arc included in the statistics prove the increasing importance of 
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Japan as an export country of such products. This is proved by 
the following hst of articles w'kich arc now imported in varying 
(^ndtits: tinned sardines; agar-agar; beer; cement; matches; 
chemicals (alum, lead arsenate, sulphuric acid); tnedicincs and 
chemically prepared foods; fertilizers (hydrosulphidc of ammonia 
and superphosphates); dyes, paints, and varnishes; earthenware 
(plates, cups and saucers, etc,); glass and glassware (including in¬ 
candescent lamps); packing eases; plaited articles; shoemt^ers’ 
products; various kinds of paper; ironware in plates^ tubes, 
roofing material^ wire netting; tacl{s and nails; enamelled house¬ 
hold articles; parts of bicycles;* various kinds of machinery; 
petroleum lamp; motor-car tyres;, bicyde tyres, and toys. Of 
these articles those printed in italics are even imported to a value 
of half a million guilders annually. 

The development of the import of these articles shows that in 
the first years of the crisis, up to the end of 1931, the import of 
cotton yams and textiles, as far as Quantity is concerned, was 
Well maintained. In some cases a slight drop occurred, w'hilst in 
others a sometimes not Inconsiderable: rise was noticeable. Tlic 
c^uanti^ of other industrial imports, however, droppd fairly con¬ 
siderably, apart from certain articles such as tinned sardines, shoe¬ 
makers products, iron plates, and bicycles. After 1931, how¬ 
ever, a considerable rise took place all alone the line, which from 
1933 onward was in many cases still further accentuated. This 
proves that although the devaluation of the yen in December, 
1931, was doubtless not without importance, it was nevertheless 
not decisive. It may be assumed as being unquestionable that 
cheap labour and other production factors in Japan exercised 
very considerable influenoc- 

It goes without saymg that in view of the development of 
^airs referred to above the Government could scarcely remain 
inactive. ^ 

Messuxes Behalf of Iwroars 


On behalf of imports the Government was able to Intervene by 
mrans of a system of import duties and of the quota system, 
which has come mto such general use in these times of crisis. 
We shall here deal with both of them. 


Import Durtts 

The system of the Netherlands Indies Import duties, which is 
regu ated by legislation m the mother country, is in principle of a 
fi^d na^c and does not allow of discrimination. If it should 

1^""' u principles, this would 

naturally be impossible without consulting the StatesjGeneral in 

• Japanese bicycles are not imported completely moutnrd. but in part,. 
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the mother country, and beyond doubt very extensive delibera¬ 
tions would then have to precede any change of front with respect 
to the tariff policy. 

The present crisis conditions are not very favourable to this 
because the Netherlands Indies, like the mother country, has for 
decades flourished under a free trade system, and many people 
arc not yet accustomed to the idea of a definite and radical break 
with it. Many hope that with the passing of the general 
crisis the present difficulties will also vanish, and that then the 
system of import duties need not be tampered with. 

But although in all probabiUiy in the near future the principles 
of the tariff system wil not be revised, it can nevertheless not be 
denied that the influence of the crisis on the height of the tariffs is 
apparenL It is true that no discriminatory tariJJs have been intro¬ 
duced, whilst any intentionally protectionist system is out of the 
question. It is, at the same time, a fact that during the present 
heavy depression the import dudes have been considerably in¬ 
creased, and cv'cn to such an extent that, although intended to be 
of a fiscal nature, they have involuntarily led, at least partially, to 
protectionist consequences. 

The Netherlands Indies were overtaken by the crisis with a 
system of import duties whereby the import of various raw 
materials was free, whilst on imports of means of production in 
general 6 per cent, was levied, on generally used articles of con¬ 
sumption 10 per cent,, and on luxury articles of consumption 
13 per cent. In order to meet the needs of the Exchequer a 
supertax was levied to an increasing extent in the course of the 
cmis, until at last the 50 per cent, mark was reached. This 
brought the import dudes automatically up to 9, 15, and 18 per 
cent, respectively. As the authorities were of opinion that the 
increase in the import duties should after tliis crisis remain in part 
permanent, new tariffs were introduced on January i, i:934j which 
m general arnounted for means of prodtiction, generally used 
articles of consumption, and luxury articles of consumption to 
6, 12, and 20 per cent, respectively. To these tariffs a crisis super¬ 
tax of 50 per cent, was added, so that at present die duties arc 
practically 9, 18, and 30 per cent, respectively. 

Without the Government intending it, this has led to the pro¬ 
tectionist effect of the flscat tariffs, which to a certain extent 
already existed before the crisis—for some articles more and for 
others less—increasing fairly considerably, although nattirally 
there could be no question of a rigorous and pronounced protec¬ 
tive system. 

The result of this stronger protectionist effect must naturally 
be that in the Netherlands Indies the chances for a home industry 
have somewhat increased, because imports have to a certain extent 
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been barred. It may also be assumed that the Importation of 
Japanese goods has been somewhat handicapped by the increased 
import dudes. However, this last-named influence can hardly 
be very great. In fact, as a result both of the strong depreciation 
of the yen and the low c<Mt of production in Japan, the prices of 
Japan(^ goods are so low that the duties referred to on the im¬ 
port of these goods can only form a barrier of secondary import¬ 
ance. ^ ^ 

As a matter of fact, the best way of preventing undesirable im¬ 
ports from Japan lies in a diflerent system. 


The Quota System 

This other system is that of quotas, which the Netherlands 
Indies ^vernment first adopted about the middle of igaa. The 
rc^n for this retarded adoption lies in the circumstances that 
before that date quotas were not quite so necessary. The worst 
of Japanese moch, indeed, did not occur until 
The quota poLcy first came to expression on June 28, inai, in a 
ngomus n^Ktion of eement imports. Since then, each time for a 
penodof three months, imports of this article up to a certain weight 
have been allowed. This restriction was introduced on behalfof 
the cement mdustiT, which has existed in the Netherlands Indies 
for years and which was in a fair way to becoming ruined by the 
Japanese cement mdustry. Before the date in qi^tion salvation 

m M agreement with Japanese interested 
parties, to which for each ton of cement exported by 

Netherlands Indies a certain premium was paid by 

IiT Netherlands Indies cement industry 

^^ough this system led to the last-named industry WngTa 
cei^n extent compenpted for the damage sufferedl^s a remit of 

‘ coming 

practically to a standstill and m the meantime subsi^g cxclu^ 

'Ar becie un¬ 

tenable, quotas were at last resorted to. 

in^ 31 "'' 4 r“N‘?S"!^ ft quoMs for bter were 
introduced. The Netherlands Indies have for a comnararivj^lo 

’44*™!:'““.^" 1.“ of 0 stoII mimbcr of LweriJ 

"f^r a time were Kriousl, ,S«,cd be a 
^den sir^gl, .„cre«.„g mpori of Japoae bee?. He?e aL 

On I^bmarv 14, 1933, quotas were created for certain kinds of 
o oured te«i(es-v,^ sarongs and kains pandjang-of „non 
art silk or naturd stik or balhotton. hal&ri silk, andTfe? 
other types of coloured materials. This protective measure was 
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chiefly introduced because the home indus^ for these goods could 
no longer compete with the Japanese articles, hut partly also in 
order to support the cotton industry of the mother country. In 
so far as this was the case about 30 to 45 cent, of the permitted 
Import was reserved for goods from the Netherlands. 

On March r, 1934, there followed t^uotas for the import of 
bleached cotton fabrics (cambrics, shirttngs, longcloih driliiup, 
jeans, twills, sateens, flannels, etc ). This measure was chiefly 
the result of the circumstances that the Netherlands bleached 
rapidly being ousted froin the bJetherlands Indies 
market by the increasing Japanese imports. The end in view» 
therefore, was to support the industry of the mother country. 
This end is gained by a provision in me regulations that ^rt of 
the permitted quota, which for some types vfas up to about 00 per 
cent, of the import, must come from the Netherlands, 

Finally, on October i, 1934, a quota for iron cajoles was 
introduced. The object of this measure was to safeguard the 
home industry in this article against excessive imports from Japan. 

It is to be cxiKCCed that quotas on more articles will be intro¬ 
duced in the time to come. The Government is preparing the 
fixing of several other quotas. 


Protection of Already Estaslished Importers 

Not only in the matter of the importation of goods, but also m 
other respects:, there has l«cn a serious penetration on the part of 
Japan, more especially in recent times. Simultaneously with the 
penetration of the market in goods, it became apparent that the 
already established importers, mtaily Europ^s, were in a fakly 
rapid manner being ousted by Japanese. This led in an increasing 
measure to a Japanese control of the import trade. The Nether¬ 
lands Indies authorities wished at all costs to prevent a further 
development in this direction* Incidentally, the carrying out of 
the quotas was iti most cases coupled with the protection of the 
already established importers. 

When, from December 13, 1933, onwards, the import of heer 
was restricted, even then such import was only allowed in the 
case of those who had regularly imported beer during 1931. As 
a result, beer importers who started business at a later date— 
chiefly Japanese—wxre eliminated, 

A similar provision was also made with respect to quotas for 
several kinds of coloured textiles, which came into force on 
Februarv 14, *934, to the effect that the permitted quotas must 
cither entirely or for a considerable percentage be imported by 
firms who had regularly imported such goods during 1930, 

As regards the quotas for various bleached cotton goods, intro- 
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duccd on Mnrch i, 1934, a varying percentage of the permitted 
import was allotted to importers svho on Januarj' i, 1934, were 
inter alia members of one or more European Trading Societies or 
corresponding institutions established in the Netherlands Indies. 

In the case of the restriction of imports of iron casseroles, which 
came into force on October i, 1934, a high percentage was only 
allotted to importers who on January i, 1934, were already 
members of four European Trading Societies or corresponding 
institutions established in the Netherlands Indies. 

The protection of already established importers is a problem 
that has the full attention of the Government, which is preparing 
further measures in this direction. 

Quotas for Estrrprjses 

In the matter of the establishment of enterprises the need of 
Government intervention was also strongly felt, because as a 
result of the seriously diminished purchasing power in the country 
a restriction of production proved necessaryj in any case, for many 
branches of business an increase in the number of enterprises had 
to be prevented. Hence, an ordinance was recently issued whereby 
the Netherlands Indies authorities were given the power of regu* 
lation in the matter of certain categories of enterprises, on the one 
hand, by requiring licences for tnc already existing enterprises 
which, however, would always be issued, eventually, against com¬ 
pliance W'ith certain conditions which could doubtless easily be 
complied with; on the other, by demanding for enterprises to be 
newly created, or the extension of those already existing, licences 
W'hich might if necessary be refused by the autnorities. We shall 
have to wait and see what effect this decree svill have in practice. 


Commercial Treaty om the Disrs op RxciPROCtTY 

Tltc circumstance that the trade balance between the Nether¬ 
lands Indies and Japan has changed in the course of years to the 
disadvantage of the first-named, and the difficuJty of the Nether¬ 
lands Indies selling its products at a reasonable price, renders 
desirable a commercial agreement with Japan wliereby the trade 
balance between the two countries might again turn more to the 
advantage of the Netherlands Indies, A similar standpoint was 
also adopted by die British Indian Government, which in January, 
1934, after prolonged negotiations, concluded with Japan a com¬ 
mercial treaty providing for reciprocity with respect to mutual 
imports, whilst the balance in the trade between the two countries 
is improved. 

Correspondingly, in the beginning of June, 1934, negotiations 
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on a commercial agreement between the Netherlands and Japan 
were opened at Batavia. These negotiations have been languishing 
during a six months' period, now and then interspersed by some¬ 
what dramatic events, and were at last suspended in December, 
19341 Japanese Covemment were not prepared to accept the 
proposals of the Netherlands authorities. It may be expected that 
the negotiations will be taken up again after some time—^a half 
year or so—as it will be in the common interest of both countries 
to arrive at some mutual arrangement. 

A posidon in which a redprodty treaty is lacking is for Japan 
by far the more unfavourabie, because it leaves the Netherlands 
Indies authorities a free band to restrict at will the Import of 
Japanese goods and the establishment of Japanese importers and 
Japanese enterprises in so far as the interests of the efetherlands 
Indies and the mother country should be scn'cd thereby. 

On its part the Netherlands Government is greatly in favour 
of a commercial agreement with Japan, because the fact remains 
that that country is one of the most important neighbours of the 
Netherlands Intlics, and it must therefore be considered economic¬ 
ally rational that the two countries should entmain good com¬ 
mercial relations with each other. It is therefore to be hoped that 
the two parties w'ill after some dme arrive at an understanding. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE SIAMESE REVOLUTION 
By '‘Siamensk’* 

So smooth was the change made by the coup-i*itst of |unc, 1932, 
in Siam that it appeared at first to have no other effect than that 
of substituting a new set of ministers for the old and the words 
“king and parliament” for the word “king” in the acts of 
government. The revolutionary fulminations lasted only two 
days, the govcincncm offices were not closed even for a day^ the 
members of the bureaucracy retained their positions, and in a week 
the life of the nadon seemed to be continuing along the pre¬ 
revolutionary path. But subsequent events were to show that one 
cannot remove the foundations of a structure without bringing a 
certain amount of it down about one’s ears, and that is what has 
happened in Siam. For absolute monarchy was not only a political 
system: it was a social system as well, a system by which 
one family was regarded as divinely supreme; and while this un¬ 
questioned authority was at the top, then discipline and order 
reigned below. The king issued orders, and with the royal 
effulgence still about them they were transmitted to ministers, to 
beads of departments, and down toctccutivc officials to be obeyed 
unquestionably. But after the revolution in the degree that the 
revolutionary leaders impressed on those below them that orders 
were now issued in the name of the people, by so much the less 
were those orders respected and obeyed. The older officials, it is 
true, obeyed even where they did not find anything to respect, for 
tltc habit of obedience bad been with them too long to do offier- 
wisc; but the younger officials, having had no such training, did 
not substimte for the conception of a sovereign monarchy the con¬ 
ception of a sovereign people, to which should be given the same 
obedience and respect as was before given to monarchy. Instead 
they showed the tendency common in revolutions to mistake the 
will of die individual or at best the will of a voluble group for the 
will of the people, and so began that slackening of aiscipline 
which has characterized Siamese political life during the last two 
years. 

During this period there have been two occasions when there 
was an opportunity of arresting this drift and of again establishing 
firm government. The first occasion was under the regime 
Phya* Mono, the first Prime Minister of the revolution, an able 

* Phya is a Siamese title formerly held by the highest class of pcrmaneni 
official. Luang, tncDtioncd below, is two degrees below Phyo, Names 
throughout arc given in their short collociuial lonn. 
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man who bad held high office under the old regime, but had had 
no great liking for the council of princes, who had control over 
(he king. He very soon saw that the forces which had cstabHshcd 
him as head of the government comprised two distinct groups: a 
group of moderates like himself, who beheved that a measure of 
representative government would help the development of Siam, 
but whose quarrel with the old rfgimc had been more a matter of 
personal relations than of principle. The others were an extreme 
party, smaller but more courageous and much better organized. 
They were anxious not only for political but also for economic 
change, trending in those two spheres towards republicanism and 
advanced socialism. Of this party Luang Pradit, a French-trained 
barrister, was the leader. In the turbulent hrst session of the 
nominated Assembly, when the chief business was the drafting of 
an Act for the elections of representatives of the people, Phya 
Mano came to tlie decision that if this small party or Radices 
were not to play a part out of all proportion to its collective ability, 
its numbers, and the degree to which it represented public opinion, 
then it must be taken firmly in hand and the scheme of democratic 
government envisaged at first must be modified. Accordingly he 
carried out another coup; expelled Luang Pradit and his followers 
from their places in the Assembly and State Council, sent Pradit 
abroad, and closed down the few newspapers which ventured to 
criticize his action, Apparendy the success was complete, and in 
the following months Siam was slowly working back to what 
might be called a national administration. The king and 
those members of the Royal Family whose integrity had been 
impugned in the early days of the revolution began to co-operate 
with the government. This development gave great satisfaction 
to the people, for they, in spite of political <mange, bad continued 
to give to the Royal Family the traditional almost divine reverence. 
The administration began to recover from the shocks it had re¬ 
ceived in the storm of insubordination which followed the first coup, 
and the departments, guided by men who had had good training 
and long experience under the old regime, resumed progress along 
lines not very different from those followed by their predecessors. 
Arrangements were being mode to infiuence the elections so that 
men of conservative opinions should be returned, and thereby 
make it easier for the government to deal with the considerable 
number of Socialists who still retained their places as nominated 
members of the Assembly. 

PJiya Mano, however, able as he was as an administrator and 
sound as were his alms, lacked that political insight which would 
have enabled him to succeed. He busied himself so much in 
establishing contact with the party of the Right that he drifted 
out of contact with the Assembly on which ms power depended. 
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TwcKthirds of the members of the Assembly and one-third of the 
members of the State Council were officers of the army or navy, 
Phya Mano was probably quite right when he judged that many 
of these had no definite political or economic opinions^ but he was 
quite wrong when he supposed that because they had no strong 
political (pinions they would give up the power that was in their 
hands. He underrated also the hold tliat the exiled Pradjt had on 
this group—a hold that depended more on the latter’s charm 
than on any comprehension of bis political projects. When Mano 
ventured to remove the array leaders from their posts in the 
TOvernment and send them into retirement, the army turned on 
him, scLted control of the government, and forced him and his 
chief supporters to resign. 

The army had rid the country of Phya Mano, but had no one to 
put In his place. Of the opponents of Mano there were two men 
hi to take his office, and of these one, Prince Varnvaidya, a former 
Minister at the Court of St. James, was debarred from office by 
his princely rank; the other, Luang Pradit, was debarred because 
of the poll deal views that Phya Mano associated with his name. 
In this dilemma Phya Pahol, one of the promoters of the hrst 
eoup^'itat, now Commandcr-iji'Chief of the army, a man honest, 
sincere, and popular, but confessedly without any polidcal ex¬ 
perience, was forced into the vacant posldon. He was not able 
to conceive or direct a comprehensive policy for the nation, and 
the few able men still left in the government, who might have 
done so, were politically handicapped as having been parties to 
Phya Mano’s reactionary plans. So the only group which was 
listened to was that Radical party w'hicli Mano had tried to sup 
press. Foremost among their demands was that Luang Pratfit 
should be recalled from France, and the government, after de¬ 
claring that it had no intention of recalling him, at last gave an 
uneasy consent, anxious to have the assistance of his undoubted 
political talent, but still fearful of the outcome. Pradit returned; 
and once more there was talk of government industrial schemes, 
of a central bank, and of heavy taxes on invested capital. 

The sequel was the rebellion of Prince Bovradet, a well-planned, 
skilful, and courageous but ill-fated attempt to break up the party 
which was at the helm. The government won a complete victory 
in the held, and with victory came the opportunity of making a 
wise peace and the secondf opportunity of achieving a stable 
government. A wise leader would have taken note of the follow¬ 
ing facts: First, the widespread complicity of provincial officials 
in the revolt, from governors of provinces down to village head¬ 
men, Second, that even in the inner councils of the government 
in Bangkok were sitting men who had hoped that the rebels would 
win. Third, that even in the defence forces stationed in Bangkok 
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sympathy for the gomnment was so weak that the navy an<l tw'o 
regiments refused to fight for it. From these facts a statesman 
would have drawn the conclusion that the government's policy or 
lack of policy had alarmed and antagonized the educated classes, 
and that the factors which had been most responsible were the 
recall of Luang Pradit and the lack of respect shown for the king. 
Therefore the only policy which could arain unite the nadon 
would be to show clemency to those who nad taken part in the 
revolt and at the same time loose from the small group who had 
swung govcrnaicnt into such a dangerous course. 

But for Phya Pahol the lesson went unapprehended. Although 
the prime instigators of the rebellion had escaped, six leaders of 
secondary importance were sentenced to death, and all the officers 
concerned have been sentenced for periods varying from twelve 
years to imprisonment for life. In addition there have been 
wholesale dismissals of officials, including half the governors of 
provinces and perhaps one-third of the district magistrateS- 
Pensions have b^ cut and economy pleaded as the escuse, but 
the amount of the cut, 50 per cent in the cases of former ministers, 
and the extent to which the cuts as a W'hole affected those who 
had served under the old regime, suggest that this was in part 
another act of political vindictiveness. The scholarships abroad to 
which the sorts of many of these officials had been nominated 
have been withdrawn and the reason given that the system of 
nominations was unsound. No exception was made for students, 
however brilliant their achievements. One can easily imagine the 
enthusiasm for their present rulers of those whose relations arc to 
spend their lives in prison, who have lost place with no chance of 
ever finding employment again, whose pensions have been cut, 
and whose sons have been called home in utc midst of their studies. 

In economic policy there is little sign of there being any member 
of the government having a proper conception of the economic 
life of their nation and or what might and can be done for Im¬ 
provement. There arc several fields in which there is need for 
innovation and energetic measures, but they are fields in which 
work had already been begun by the older regime, and therefore 
the entrance of the new government would not win it applause. 
Though the country is fairly compact, there are hunrlreds of 
thousands of farmers so far from a road or railway that the 
produce of their fields is unmarketable. A province of 800,000 
people has one doctor. Cattle die of rinderpest in thousands, but 
there is no veterinary surgeon to check the disease. These are the 
real tasks which await the patriotic Siamese, but the present 
epvcmmcnt seems to be occupied chiefly in pondering schemes 
tor a central bank and for the dissemination of an economic 
philosophy. In its expenditure (apart, it must be admitted, from 
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primary education) increases of budgetary allowances can be found 
only for the army and navy. 

The erratic ccHirsc of the Siamese government Is naturally of 
mterest to Siam's nci|;hbour, and the Siamese arc unreason¬ 
ably resentful of the criticism that has been made unotficially of 
their actions. Naturally the European powers have not the in¬ 
fluence they had before the revolution. The princes through 
their long European educatiou easily adjusted themselves to the 
European point of view and adopted a reasonable, though not 
always submissive, attitude when the European nations had a 
grievance. The new government, on the otner hand, tends out 
of hostility to the old regime to seek the anti-European point of 
view, and they do so with more confidence, as they have seen in 
Japan’s recent commercial and political successes that a counter¬ 
poise to European power has established itself in the East, There 
is little truth in the rumours recently current of a Japan-Siam 
alliance, but it is prtibable that Japan would like to play a larger 
part in the development of Siam, and that there arc some Siamese 
who, from hostility to Europeans more than from love of the 
Japanese, are cjuitc ready to facilitate the increase of Japanese 
influence. But In this, as in truth in their economic plans also, 
although there may be much time given to the consideration of 
schemes that are b essence unworkable, the Siamese will be very 
careful before they do anything that would endanger the inde¬ 
pendence of their country. They are likely to keep dear of any 
project that would commit them to any side m a Far Eastern war. 
Though they may keep Europeans, and especially English, at a 
little greater distance than they did before and allow Japanese a 
litdc nearer, such a change is only a natural reflection of the 
change m the balance of power b the East. For the same reason 
it is probable that there will be no direct interference with 
European business btercsts b Siam. 
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THE GEORGIAN CODE OF KING WAKHTANG VI. 
By W, E. D. Allen 

Corftui Jarir liefO^C^ue^ici ; Premiitc Sectioo: Dioit Nat. GAirm^ 
CodiE^ Tome L {i}: Code GipTgiiu du Rot Vaii^iano VI., public 
pour la premiirc fois en version franpiisc ci annot^ par Joxph Kani, 
Ftofcsscui ^ I'UiuveriJii de Strasbourg. (Strasbourg: Heits et Crr.) 

In the space available it is not possible to do more than notice 
thi< first volume of the fundamental work announced by Professor 
Kar a. Indeed it would require a knowledge of the corap^ativc 
history of medizva] laW"of which the present reviewer is not 
possessed—and a dose familiarity with Georgian philology to do 
justice to a volume which should prove of the ^catest interest and 
importance both to students of language and of historical juris' 
prudence. 

The significance of all aspects of Georgian and Armenian hiS' 
lory in relation to the study of the development of clvdiaadon in 
the Near and Middle East is graduallv receiving rccogniaon 
among specialists in many different fields. It is only necessary 
here to instance the theories with regard to the influence of 
Armenian architecture on Western forms propounded by Pro¬ 
fessor Str7,ygowski, and the important relation of the C^uwsian 
languages to certain dead languages of Western Asia, indicated 
by Professor Sayce, and more recently by Professor Mart and 
others. Tfic potential importance o£ the study of andcnl Georgian 
law in relation to the history of surrounding peoples was sug¬ 
gested twenty years agp by Mr. (now Sir Oliver) Wardrop, the 
doyea of Georgian studies in England, when he wrote that'' all 
this mass of legislation is only known in Europe by hc^say. It is 
of extraordinary interest to students of comparative jurisprudence; 
and the large section which bears the name of Vakhtang, though 
edited by that prince in the eighteenth century^ is based upon the 
most ancient customs of the Georgian race and might profitably 
engage the attention of Assyriologists-”* 

Professor Karst, who has already edited the juridical literature 
of the Armcnians,f proposes to dWotc four volumes (including 
one in two parts) to the publication of the original material re¬ 
lating to Georgian jurisprudcticc, and of the customary law {adat), 

* O. Wardrop, Lam of Kin^ Georife P. of Georf^. futitamed The 
BtilUamr Lo foarrul of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, t9M, 
t ). K^t, Armettiichii Reehtshiieh, SuaibotugA^^ciiM, 1905. Tome I.: 
Code Jr Seotoai du i jr jiiele. Tmcic II.; Coromenbdre et Datostaisa^tr^k 
dc MHAitar Gosh lie jiiele. Ka»t also published a prfos of the hutmy 
of Anneniau law in Ceimaii in 1906- 
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largely unwritten, of the mountain tribes of the Caucasus. So far 
no similar effort has been made to publish the whole of the 
material available in any European language, although the veteran 
Professor Javakhishvili of Tiffis University, in his voluminous 
publications in the Georgian language, has made available a vast 
amount of eiidca] research which is not easily accessible to Euro- 
pcan scholars,* 

The present volume under review, which constitutes Tome I. 
(i) of me proposed Corpus, contains the French translation of the 
MS- of the Code of King Wakhtang VI., preserved at the 
Bihliothcque Nationalc in Paris, and described as No. 24 Fondt 
IbirehCcorgieB. Professor Karst states that he has compared this 
source wim the variants published by D. Tchoubinof (Davit 
Cbubinasbvili) in Khartouli Khriuomatia ifitorgian Chrato- 
maty\ Vol. L, pp. 394^455 (St, Petersburg, 1846), and by Frenkel 
and Dmitri Bakradze in Sbornif^ Zaf^onop Gntsinsifago Tzarya 
Vaf^ktanga VI. (Tiflis, 1&S7). The supplement to Vol. I. (i), 
advertised on the tide page, the Georgian text of tlic MS,, is not 
bound with the volutne, nor lias it so far been supplied to us by 
the publisher. 

Volume I. (2), which Professor Karst promises—and which from 
his present foomotes appears, happily, to be near completion—will 
constitute a Commentaire historiqiie-comparauf au Code dc 
Valf^kktngt considered in relation to the medieval l^siadon of 
King Giorgi V. (already published in English by Wardrop), of the 
atabcgi Beka and A^nbougba (the feudal rulers of Samtzkh^, 
region of Akhaltzikhc, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries), 
and of the Georgian Catholicoscs, together w'ith other documents 
bearing on the customary law of Georgia and the Mountaineers. 

Volume U. will be devoted to Ugiilations mfdievater et ecc/A 
r/arnyner—namely, to the laws of Giorgi V. (promulgated 
between 1325 and 1338), the codes of Beka (13161-1391), and of 
Aghbougha (1444-1451), and to the Nomocanon of the 
Catholicoscs, published under the auspices of King Giorgi 111 . of 
Imereti by the Catholicos Mal^hi of Kardi and the CathoHcos 
Evdemon of Abkliasia. 

Volume III. will contain the foreign and subsidiary eletncnts in- 

* It may be umIuI here (0 give receni Georgian critical sources, beyond 
the work of Professor MeUkset-Bekov, referred to by Kant, p. 10, note 3. 
In addition to tus Kariveli Eiii htoria {Hittory ojT Georgian People^ 
3 vols.), and his Sa^artveht B^ortomiuri huiria {Beonomk Histofy of 
Georgia, t voi. to 1030), Professor Javakhishvili has pubUsbed 3 vtdumcs of 
Kartult Samarau fitona {History of Ceor^n fajtice). Tiflii University, 
i93&-i9a9. The documenU published in Sa{ariveloj Sidepeteoi (1 Hs, 
1900, 1910) and Dzstdi Sa\artveto (a vols., 1909, 1913), Iwth 01 which 
^odicak were edited by Profesior Taqauhvili, under the auspices of the 
Georgian Eiistorkal and Ethnographic Society, arc also invaluable for the 
study of Georgian social and jundica! institutions. 
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corporatcd in the Code of Wakhtaiig—namely, the fifty-two 
articlcs^ of the Mosaic Law, the Grcco-By stand nc legisladon of Leo 
the Wise and other Emperors, and the Armenian Laws, including 
the Armenian version, of certain Syro-Roman laws and lire Book 
of Judgments or DafasUnjapiri^h or Mekhitar of Gosh. 

The last Volume IV. will be devoted to tlve customary law o£ 
the Mountaineers of the Caucasus (the Lesghians, so-called, of 
Daghestan, the Chechens, Circassians, and Abkhasians). 

The whole of the above materials arc included in the actual 
Code of K-ing Wakhtang but Professor Karst has decided, 
wisely, to publish first those sections constituting the naitonal or 
customary law as distinct from tire exoUc or foreign elements 
which Wakhtang had collated with them. 

Wakhtang VI. was certainly the most distinguished figure in 
Caucasian politics during the opening decades of the eighteenth 
century. At a dme when the formerly united kingdom of Georgia 
was divided into no less than three kingdoms (Imereti, Kardi, and 
Kaklicti) and four principalities (Sarntz-khe, Guria, Mingrclia, and 
Abkhasia), which w^crc passing alternately under the influence or 
control of Turkey, Persia, and Russia, Wakhtang attempted, not 
without success, to restore the shattered culture of his country. 
Pohtically, he was never fortunate. He ruled in Tiflis, first as 
administrator of Kartli under Persian suzerainty from 1705 to 
1711, and as “ King” from 1711 to 1714. Deposed by the Persian 
Shah, he was restored to authority in Kartli in 1718 during the last 
years of Safavjd power in Persia. In 1744 alli.anee with Peter 
the Great, by which he hoped to restore the complete indewnd- 
ence of Georgia, resulted in his final dep^ition and flight to 
Russia.* He died at Astr.ikhan in lyiJ while awaiting a iur^cr 
attempt to return to Georgia. But Wakhtang’s very real contribu¬ 
tion to the revival of Georgian nationality does not rest on his 
maladroit political manoiuvrcs, but on his splendid efforts to 
revive the traditions and to rebuild the cultural life of the coun^, 
Wakhtang was responsible for the introduction of the first print¬ 
ing press into Georgia, and his historical work in the collation of 
the Georgian Annds laid the foundation of all future studies of 
the history of the country. He was responsible for the publication 
of the epic of Rusthavcli and other Georgian classics, and his com¬ 
pilation DaitHlamalt the book of administration of the Kardian 
court, is a valuable document for the history of the period. It is, 
however, by his codification of the laws of the Georgians that the 
name of Wakhtang lives. 

• Bui he was hardly deposed by die Persian Shah (Hussain), a* Pro¬ 
fessor Karst seems to suggest. The Shah was at the ume a misoncf of the 
Afahans; Wakhtang losThis throne as the result of an attack on Tiflis by 
the Kakhian prineei, ConsiantUie and TaymuiM, which was foiJowed by a 
Tuikkh occupacloD^ 
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The earliest known Georgian laws were written on steles or 
columns, whence Professor Karst derives the terms dz^gt{s-t*zera 
or dziglis-debtt^ meaning “legislation on column” or “pillar,” 
which corresponds exactly to the Armenian &edzana-giTf a legal 
document or “ monument ” written on a stele. The first of these 
of which record survives is a Nomocanon of the beginning of the 
twelfth century, in which David 11. the Restorer regulates the 
position of the clergy in relation to the Crown ana the laity. 
Comparatively late manuscripts also exist of the laws of Giorgi V., 
specially issued to regulate conditions in the mountain valleys to 
the south and cast of the Daryal Pass, and of the Dziglii-Eriitavta 
or “Monument” of the EfisUtvni of the Ksani, which contains 
both juridical and historical retttrds. The interesting laws of the 
atabegs of Akhaltzikhf, as has been mentioned, belong to the 
period fourteenth-fifteenth centuries, and the liomocanons of the 
Catholicoscs to the first decade of the seventeenth century. Pro¬ 
fessor Karst foDows MM. Frenkel and Felix Hotldack In poindng 
out that there are very definite indications that codifications, other 
^an the above, which are either fragmentary or provincial, were 
in existence before the time of Giorgi V,, and the high state of 
Georgian culture in the twelfth century certainly justifies the 
assumption that older codes existed and have been lost. The 
Syro-Roman laws, included by Wakhtang and derived from the 
twelfth-century Armenian version of Nerses of Lampron, and the 
contemporary compilation of Mdthitar of Gosh, silso included, 
both indicate that during the period of the greatest prosperity of 
the Georgian kingdom serious research into and borrowings from 
foreign sources were made. The influence of Armenian juris- 

f >rudcnce is, as Professor Karst observes, particularly patent in the 
cgislation governing the conditions of the merchant class and 
town artisans. Armenian influences arc, in fact, fundamental in 
the history of Georgia, and in an interesting footnote (page 73, 
note 2) Professor Karst analyzes a number of basic Georgian 
words (peasant, noble, town, fathcr-of-the-house, etc.) which have 
either Armenian derivations or equivalents, and which indicate 
the very early and probably pre-Christian influences of the 
Armenians on the Georgian-s^ahing regions. 

The retention witlun the corptti of Georgian law of substantial 
elements from Mosaic and Byzantine legislation is not only evi¬ 
dence of the strong influence of the early Jewish communities (on 
the trade-route along the Middle Kura and in Kakheti) and of 
Eastern Christianity on Georgian cultural life, but it is an indica¬ 
tion also of the high quality of Ibero-Caucasian civilization during 
the first centuries of the Christian era down to the Middle Ages. 
The interplay of foreign influences in Georgia during the post- 
Christian era is obvious from a superficial survey of the material, 
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but it remains for the specialist both in the codes of the eaHier 
ovilizcd peoples of Western Asia and in comparative linguistics 
to examine the precious material on Georgian customary law, 
which Professor Karst publishes in this present volume together 
with his numerous philalogical notes, in order to discern what 
older influences may be found. The late O. G. von Wesendonck 
has already made suggestive comparisons between the heathen 
customs and beliefs oTprc'Christian Georgia and those not only 
of Iran, but also of Khaldi and Urartu, and recent archeological 
research has tended to confirm his deductions. Sir Oliver Wardrop 
has pointed out the possible interest which the study of Georgian 
customar)‘ law may have for Assyriologists, and it may be sug- 
gested here that students of Hittite mstitutions, also, may profit¬ 
ably turn their attendon to the subject, 

Georgian feudal justice was based vei^ largely on a compHcatcd 
system of blood compensation, in which values were estimated 
always in relation to the social rank of the injured party. There 
were careful regulations for trial by ordeal, by combat (among 
the various ranks of the nobility), by oath, and by witnesses. An 
affirmation by oath was considered more convincing than docu¬ 
mentary evidence (as was so in old Islamic law), and Chardin, in 
his Travels, has left an interesting account of the dread with 
which Georgian peasants prepared to swear by the sacred icons, 
even when they were actually guiltless, The high position en¬ 
joyed by women is a very interesting feature both of Georgian 
political history and jurisprudence, particularly when their low 
estate among the neighbouring Muhammadan peoples is remem¬ 
bered. It will doubtless be possible to trace some connection 
between the special position enjoyed by women in medizval 
Georgia and the ** matriarchal *' insdtutions and religious bdiefs 
which were svidespread in the Caucasus in early historic times, 
and which among certain of the mountain trib^ of the eastern 
littoral of the Black Sea persisted until the nineteenth century. 

More than one commentator has remarked on the essential 
** liberalismof the Code of Wakhtang. It is remarkable in that 
it constituted an attempt to reconcile elements of one of the oldest 
customary codes in Asia with the rdadvcly modern needs of the 
eighteenth century. Its vitality is best demonstrated in the fact 
that, after the Russian occupation, a committee was set up with 
the object of incorporating certain portions of the Code into the 
Russian Ic^l system, while as late as the end of the nineteenth 
century the Code was used as a model for the reorganization of 
the legal system of the Emirate of Bukhara. 

Professor Karst, in an interesting footnote (page tS, note 2), in 
which he attempts to explain the failure to pulnish ^e full text 
of the Code until the Frcnkel-Bakradze edition of 1887, suggests 
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that the li^ahstn ” of Wakhtang—which, incidental ty. antici' 
pated the *' hberal" phase of European monarchy by nearly half 
a century—aromed the oppositton of the privileged noble eWes, 
and that the Code rather fell into abeyance during the reigns of 
^ wars of the thirties and forties of the 

eighteenth century reduced the Georgian kingdoms to a state of 
temporary desolation, and it was only during the last half of the 
antury under the two kings of the Kakhian Bagradd line, 
Taymuraz II. and Irakli II,, that the united kingdoms of Karili 

some degree of reladve prosperity. 
Irakli 11 ., as the Chronicle of Papuna Orbcliani and the memoirs 
cu Joseph Emm show, was a masterful man who sought to break 
the power of the nobles by methods of autocratic suppression 
rather than by liberal reforms. His father, Taymuraz II., had 
shown some interest in the Code in 1750 (Karst, p. 19X but the 
raormmg spirit of Wal^tang was not revived, and ultimately, 
after the death of Irakli, it was the unruly spirit of the royal 
princes and of the nobility which made the union with Russia 
perhaps inevitable. 

In welcoming Professor Karst’s French rendering of the Code, 
It is perhaps worth while to record the earlier efforts to edit the 
work of King Wakhtang other than in Gem'gian or Russian, 

CTcat Georgian scholar, Maric^Felicitl Brosset, according 
to Stt Oliver Wardrop, had made a complete French translation 
of the Code and sent it to the printer, but it was never subse- 
quendy published. In his IntraducUtm k VHismrc de k Giorm 
(St. Petersburg, 1858) he makes, however, extensive observations 
on G^rgian law. Freiheer von Haxthausen, in his TransLuhtm 
(2 vols., 1856), a greatly overrated book, publishes eictcnsivc ex- 
ttacts whi^ Professor ^sl finds to frequendy inaccurate. 
Rudolphe Darestc published in his ttudes d'Hisfoire du Droit a 
chapter devoted to the Code, on which *- * • ’' ' 

{journal des Samnts^ jSSy)^ Lasdy, ag 
Wardrop, from a manuscript German 
Bakradze Russian edition, Dr. Felix HoJ 
Grundsteine su eincr Grnsinischen Sutai 
(Leipzig, 1907). 
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INDIAN CULTURE ORIGINS 
By Stanley Rice 

Some years ago, in ihc pages of the Asiatic Review, I ventured to 
propound a mcory, in ray own blundering amateur way, ttot the 
origin of caste was to be sought for not in the Aryan, but in the 
Dm vidian country. The arguments were briefly these. The 
” occupational" theory fails to satisfy the conditions, not only 
because occupations do, in fact, cut right across the caste system, 
so that men of different castes may be dllcrs of the soil or 
artisans, but also because it is too material, too “European’* a 
point of view to be applied to primitive races. Castes in the shape 
of guilds existed in European and other extra-Indian countries, but 
they did not involve prohibitions of interdining or of inter¬ 
marriage. Even if it be maintained that these quasi-rcU^ous 
sanctions arose from a derirc to keep the caste occupation within 
the caste, that would not explain why a roan refus^ to cat food 
cooked by a low<astc man or to take from him a casual glass of 
water. Whatever may have been the development of caste in later 
centuries—and the multiplicity of subcastes docs suggest the 
institution tended to split up on the lines of occupation, given the 
fundamental bases of the wstem—the objections to the theory are 
so numerous and so formioablc that as an explanation of origins it 
must be discarded altogether. 

The “ racial ” theory is also open to grave objections. The idea 
that caste was an invention of the Aryan invaders to preserve the 
purity of the stock rests to some extent at least on the word 
^ vama ” (colour), and therefore, since the institution is found in 
no other branches of the Aryan stock, must have been invented 
after the Aryans came to India, The Rig-Veda has nothing to say 
about caste, except in the “ supplementary ’* Book X. Moreover, 
caste is actually stronger in the Dravidian soutli and west than in 
the north, and chough it is not impossible it is at least unlikely 
that the bravidians bwaimc even more enthusiastic for the system 
than the inventors. 

But if this system was invented by the Aryans for their special 
purpose, and if it was a system unknown cither to themselves 
before ^cy invaded India, or to any other branch of the Aryan 
stock, the germ of it must have been found in India itself. That 
is also M. Senart’s view. He, however, dings to the Aryan theory, 
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and in doing so he makes the usual assumption, which I for one 
am unable to accept, that the Aryans were of a superior culture 
and civili^tion. ■ Les aryens s avancent,” he says, “ dans Icur 
nom-^u domauie. Ils sc heurtent a une race de coulcur fonccc, 
Jofcncurc en culture qu'iJs re/oiilent.'' Not only does he make 
the ass^pnon-which appears again and again in his classic 
work—but he sc^s to relegate all the rest of India—the non- 
Aryan races—to the category of “ autochthones " nr “ aborij^ncs,” 
and while admitting that the customs of the aborigines may have 
had some influence he rejects almost scornfully the notion that 
dm influence could have been great, much less fundamental. 

hi Ion songe uniquemcnt ou m^mcprincipalemcnt a I’organisa- 
hon dcs tnbus aten^incs de i’Indc, si Ton admet qu’ellc ait rfaei 
ayce une force si decisive sur la constitution gfn^rale du monde 
hmdou, qu une da^ ambiticuse de pretres s*cn soit emparfe, cn 
mt fait une armc de combat, on fctourne Ic courant probable de 
J histoite, on prete a des mobiles trop minces une puissance dis- 
propontont^. Tout indique que dans la marchc de la civilisation 
mdieimc, I action d^termmante appartieni aux dlcmenis aryens; 
Jes elements atongenes n^ont exerc^ qu’une action modificatrice. 
p^idlc ct secondairc," Now if we coniine ourselves to the 
abonginal elements, wc may no doubt obtain a due to the eidst- 
and we accept the assumption that the Aryan 
ctvibzaoon 'was definitely superior to the primitive social condition 
ot the aborigines, most of whom have not progressed very far even 
to this day. But what right have we to ignore altogether the 
ravidian or, to u^ the linger term, die non-Aryan culture, which 
me Aryans found established, and to which the hymns of the 
p eda bear testimony? If it can be shown that the Aryan 
culture was not in fact, superior, but rather that k was inferior to 
the non-Aryan, M, Senart s contention that to reject the “ Aryan ” 
thwry IS to turn back Ac course of history falb to the ground. 

ii^umption which “Aryan” supponers make-at 
any pic by impIi«tion-is tl^t caste was the invention of some 
b^bant brain, which pught tht imagination of the brethren, and, 
inventions, not always of Ae materia! kmd-fo; 
cx^ple, the monoAcism of Islam-came into being in an early 
but basic stage wiAin Ae c^rsc of a few years. M, Senart, it 
would seem rightly, opp^ this idea. He considers Aat the germ 

^ constitution of the 

family Aat it gr^w up mansibly during many gcncrationsTand 
was mfluenced, though only partially and in a ^Indary seni^y 
the magical and oAcr existing customs. It is true that if we reic^ 
the occupational, the racial Ae economic, and the ethnologi’cal 
Airies as inadequate, and if we sAl cbng to the notion Aafthc 
system was an Aryan invention, it is necessary to look for origins 
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to the Aryan institutions. But the Aryans were not a race j as we 
have been told recently, the word really connotes something much 
wider and goes back to the stock from which many races are 
descended. If the Asiatic branches of the original stock had a 
family stock out of which caste was developed, how comes it that 
this particular institution was developed only in India, where the 
“pardal and secondary " influence of the ^origines can hardly 
have sufficed to produce anything so distinctive? It cannot be 
that in the displacement of other peoples by various Aryan in¬ 
vasions, it was the Indians alone from whom they wished to keep 
themselves so separate. The natural inclination of the conquerors 
is to keep themselves apart from the despised conquered, whether 
in India or anywhere else. Colour alone would not have sufficed 
to make the distinction. Admittedly caste was unknown to the 
Aryans when they entered India and for a long rime afterwards. 
During that period there must have been much intermixture wnth 
the native blood, and when caste emerges as a definite institution 
there is very little to show that it was designed on colour lines, 
except the word "varna” and the references to the Dasyus as 
dark'skinncd. If really the idea was to preserve the purity of the 
race, there ought to have been two main castes, the Aryans and 
the non-Aryans, and each main division might then have been 
subdivided on Ac lines of profession and occupation. There is 
nothing to show that this was ever done, and no one has ever 
su^csted Aat it was. There are, too, the inconvenient non-Aryan 
castes including Brahmans, which on Ais hypoAcsis can only be 
supposed to have copied their betters—for no better reason than 
Aat it was fashionable. 

Tlic Aeory of Ac Dravidian or non-Aryan origin of caste has, 
1 Aink, been maintained independently b^y others, Aough by a 
different course of reasoning. It has lately received striking sup¬ 
port from Professor Ghosc, in a book which suffers from untraas- 
fated Sanskrit printed in Nagari.* No doubt Ac Icamcd auAor 
was writing for an eclectic circle of Indian and European scholars 
to whom Ac original Sanskrit presents no difficulty. There are, 
however, others who arc interested in Ac subject, but to whom 
Sanskrit is a scaled book; and though the arguments can be 
appreciated wi Aout a knowledge of Sanskrit, Ac thesis w ould be 
more convincing if the no doubt apposite quotations could have 
been understood. Professor Ghosc, who, it seems, started wiA a 
prejudice in favour of Ae Brahmanical and Acrcforc Aryan Aeory 
of Indian culture, Ac caste system being, as it were, Ae focus of 
that culture, has been persuaded by an intensive study of Indo 
Aryan literature Aat the origins are to be found in non-Aryan 

• In Jo-Aryan Uitraiurf and Culture {Origim). By N, N. Ghose, The 
BddL Company^ C^lcutu. 
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Uni oon-Arjan d.il|Mtion. His main thesis may be stated 
When the Aryws first arrived in India the)- began to form 
w^ements in and about the Indus Valley. These^scttlctnents 
pnimbvc and quite small, and tlic Aryans them- 

Si In ^ 7 L ^ advance further towards 

Ac Jumna and Ac Ganges, They occupied Aemsclvcs mean¬ 
while m incessan t quarrels and dissensions of no importance to Ac 

Ac h V '^s eastern country which 

wSh^^tVt^^ Vrya or non-Aryan land, an important kingdom 

but oAe^.? " ^.persdtion, 

but oAtrwise gready superior to Ac Aryan. 

^J'^Sdoms of the east had been amalgamated and 
a kS (he empire of Ac Great Vratya. who tolerated wiA 
contempt, but also to some extent himself 

^ 1'“^ denizens of a fanta^c 

hfihiTr *^* however, Acte was a 

spcculadon confined to Ae more edti- 

winch pro esses a relimon. And into this State them ca^ 
BrAmans from Aryan l^d, driven out by the eternal squabbles 
^tween Brahmans and Kshatriyas. who do not represent easS 
proper y so-called, but raAcr Ac kingly and priestly orders of 
Ac Euro^n type, such as we meet with in L gr 4 t stmeck 

h^rSlof Tf They came Acn to Vralfa- 

bnd full of their zeal for religion, which was a far greater force 

^ ^ indifferent, Aey 

wt to work to persuade him to accept what may be called the 

A^n commumon. The result was a mass oonversioo, which is 
em^Aed m Ac Vratya-stoma. If we may use a European 
^alop the whole pro^ was not unlike the conversion of £n- 
o??he Empt?'' Chrisdanity as Ac offidai rcli^on 

8fAman refugees from Ac Aryan setde- 
Ac rites whicb'^alreSy cxiSn 

and remain in Aetr new form to this day. But since the rclieious 

wL^?o "J"?^ ectemonics which^hey 

were to perform, a sort of mannal was drawn up for their 
gUKiance, not perhaps all at once, as we might now draw up ml/ 
and rrgulaiiom for this or Aat purpose, but as a free compilad^ 
which could be expanded as occasion offered. The result 
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Atharva Veda. Now this Veda is utterly unlike the Rig atid 
its aecompaniments, the Yajur and the Satnan, which everyone is 
agreed arc of Aryan origin. It is largely composed of spells and 
incantadonSj which make up the " hocus-pocus(the author’s 
word) of superstition r and although the Aryans were not above 
such practices, there is litdCj if any, trace of it in the Rig, while 
all that we know of the non-Aryan peoples suggests, to use no 
more dogmatic word, that magic and witchcraft and sliiular beliefs 
played a very much larger part in popular religion. Scholars no 
doubt have been puzzled by, and have given great aciendon to, 
the Atharva Veda, but obsessed by the " Aryan ’’ theory of caste, 
and the general idea that the Aryans imposed their civilizadon 
upon a primitive aboriginal people, they have had to resort to 
cxplanadons to fit the theory. By the ordinary amateur in the 
subject the importance of the Atharva Veda is not sufficiendy 
recognized. It is by this Veda rather than by the Rig, which is 
largely devoted to the praise of a bygone hierarchy, or by the Yajur 
and Siunan, which regulate the arcana of hieratn^ worship, that 
the common occurrences of everyday life arc influenced. Thus, 
to take only one cample, at the important rite of the Upanayanam 
the boy should be bathed and clothed in a garment spun and 
w'oven in a single day, and the following is recited: 

" The goddesses who spun, who wove, who spread out and 
w'ho drew the skirts on both sides, ^ose goddesses clothe 
thee with long life. Blessed with life put on this garment. 
Dress him, through this garment prolong his life to a hun¬ 
dred years; Brihaspati has given this garment to King Soma 
to wear. 

“ Mayst thou live to old age; put on this garment. Be a 
protector of humaniw. Live a hundred years, full of vigour; 
clothe thyself in the inoease of wealth,” 

The words of the Atharva Veda are v 

“Envelop, put ye him for us urith splendour..,, Brihaspad 
furnished the garment unto King Soma. Thou hast put about 
thee this garment in order to well-being; thou hast become a 
protector of the people against imprecations; do thou live a 
hundred autumns, and do thou gather about thee abundance 
of wealth. Come, stand on the stone; let thy body become 
a stone; let all the gods make diy lifetime a hundred autumns,” 

This formula seems to have been used originally for birth cere¬ 
monies, at w*hich time a stone is used; it was perhaps later trans¬ 
ferred to the ceremony at which the allusion to garments would 
be more appropriate, 

voi^ ISSl* 
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But the Atharva Veda, besides^ containing these magical recipes, 
these incantations and imprecations, docs also contain hymns of 
the Rig-Vedic type and omer traces of Aryan influence. Tliat is 
why the author is driven to the conclusion that the compilation was 
the work of Aryan Brahmans suited to the need of a non-Aryan 
audience. It is impossible here to do justice to the author’s argu- 
ments, which, being based upon an intensive study of Indo*Aryan 
literature, are beyond the capacity of any but highly skilled 
scholars to appreciate. We must, how'cvcr, fac careful not to put 
the cart before the horse. It would be very unfair to Professor 
Ghosc to suggest that, having made up his mind, on sup^fidal 
data, that the early dvUization of India, of which caste—in bis own 
language the varnashramadharma—is the core, was essentially 
non-Aryan, and that he then proceeds to torture the materials 
into shapes which Jit his preconceptions. On the contrary, his 
case is that the various incongruities to be found in the literature 
can only be explained, and the various riddles which the “Aryan ” 
theory propounds can only be solved by this hypothesis. 

What, then, is to be said about the famous Purusha-Sukta In 
the tenth book of the Rig-Vedaf The four castes are there 
depicted as issuing from the various parts of the divine body, and 
this has usually been taken as an image adopted by the Brahmans 
to glorify themselves and to typify the order of the castes as they 
would have it. Professor Ghosc makes the interesting suggestion 
that this is a complete misinterpretation. It is not an authority 
for the “ separation of castes, for the caste system in fact,” but an 
attempt TO show unity in diversity. The metaphor is familiar to 
all readers of the Christian Scriptures. “ There are,” says St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, “ diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. . . . 
For as the body is one and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body....” The 
author of the Purusha-Sukta uses the same metaphor for the same 
purpose. He (or they) did not invent castes or the order of them; 
he accepted what he found to lie existing, the four orders roughly 
divided into castes, and die relative estimation in which they were 
held. Acting then upon observed fact^ he applied the Upanishad 
doctrine of emanation from the original principle to show that 
each caste had its place in the corporate whole. If this were not 
so, why do we find also mentioned such miscellaneous objects as 
“the seasons, curd, clarified butter, and sacrificial animals”? 
Tje argument receives some support, too, from the general nature 
of the tenth bookv The mUiripHdiy of gods is questioned and 
the unity of the universe is asserted, while attempts art made to 
represent the process of creation as the evolution ofUing from not- 
being” (Keith in Cambridge History of India, i., 107): It is Pro¬ 
fessor Ghosc’s contention that the whole conception is Upanishadic 
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m chafacter, but he goes further by declaring that the Upanishad 
philosophy itself is non^Aryan in origin. 

Now no one supposes that the Purusha-Sukta records dogmatic¬ 
ally the invention of caste. The mention of die four castes pre¬ 
supposes their previous oustence. Nor does it necessarily lay 
down as a doctrine that they mu« be regarded in that order. 
For, as Professor Ghosc acutely remarks, if the Brahmans, or even 
the Aryans, had invented caste, the most characteristic as well as 
the most persistent feature of the Indian social system, it is strange 
that, in all the wealth of literature so largely written or inspired 
by Brahmans, who were not conspicuous for modesty in anything 
that concerned their own order and its achievements, dicrc b no 
mention of any such invention. Professor Ghose, for diis and for 
other reasons, concludes that there is no such mention of the 
observed origins of caste because there was nothing to observe. 
They found the institution ready-made, and, hnding it strange, 
set to work to account for It as b«t they could. 

The word ** vama ** has proved a tower of strength to the 
"Aryan" theorists, especially because of the reference to the 
black or dark Dasyus. " These former occupants of the country,” 
says Mr. O’Mall^ in a recent book, “ were mainly the people 
known as Diavidians, a dark-skinned race not without civilization, 
who were held in contempt by their fair-skinned conquerors. . . . 
Anxious to mainiain their racial purity, their culture, and their 
standards of living, the Aryans relegated to a lower status the 
children of mixed marriages and those who were engaged in base 
pursuits, and the latter adopted similar lines of demareation am ong 
themselves.” This passage assumes, as the " Aryan ” theory 
always docs, a good many things. It assumes that the Aryan 
“ conquerors ” as a whole held me Dravidians or non-Aryans in 
contempt, that they had a culture and a standard of living so much 
in advance of the rest that it was worth preserving, and that they 
deliberately degraded the *' conquered ” to a subordinate position. 
But the word " vama,” on which so much of it is based, docs not 
necessarily imply a tUvision between the “ fair^kinned ” Aryan 
conquerors and the dark-skinned Dravidians or non-Aryans. So 
far as I am aware, there is nothing to show that it was not equally 
a distinction between these non-Aryans and the preceding 
aboriginals, or possibly between the higher-and the bascr-^rn non- 
.\ryans themselves,* It is, of course, possible that the Aryan in¬ 
vaders found it a convenient distinction when they applied the 
caste system to their own civilization, for everyone is agreed that 
they did not bring it with them. Nor were the Aryans necessarily 
conquerors. They occupied a small bit of India in the north-west, 

* liicrt ate nany eradadons of cgIow, cvcd in the Draviduiq South, 
from the very fair to me almost black. 
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and there they were really conquerors, but later on they may as 
easily have (in Professor Ghose’s view did certairiy) spread over 
the country by various means of peaceful penetration, having first 
introduced Aryan ideas into toe east, and being themselves 
absorbed into a mighty Neo-Aryan flood ^at flowd westward, 
if I have concentrated overmuch on this quesdon of caste, it is 
because that, to use Professor Ghosc^s own words, is the core and 
essence of the civilization. The whole point of his essay, the 
foundation upon which the whole theory' is based, is that the 
Aryan civilization, such as it was, wm not only n<K suwrior, hut 
was in many reflects markedly inferior to that which they found 
existing. Tltis is in accordance with what we know of many 
immigrant peoples in the course of history, and especially of 
ancient history. The contrary theory seems to have been inspire 
by such analogies as the British in Australia or the French in 
Canada, to have been fortified partly by the existence of such ad¬ 
vanced literature as the Rig-Veda, and by the fact that, w'hcrcas 
the Indo-Aryan writings arc prolific, there is nothing left to us of 
the prehistoric non-Aryan literature, and to have been coloured 
by me clever adaptations or rtdacuons of later Brahmans who 
have so in troduced Brahmanic ideas as to make it, if not irapowiblc, 
at least extremely difficult to separate the glosses from the original 
material. Professor Ghosc’s critical study of the Mababharata 
saga is suggestive, though doubtless open to criticism from what 1 
may call the more orthodox point of view. 

Professor Ghose docs not trace caste any further, nor docs he 
allude to the south. Neither subject enters into the scheme of his 
book. We may, however, reconstruct a little on the basis of the 
arguments advanced in my previous articles, whatever they may 
be worth, joined on to those far more learned ones drawn from 
the ancient literature. When the pre-Aryans entered India tbqf 
found a country largely covered with dense forest and sparsely 
inhabited by a people in a very primitive stage of civilization. 
These people practised totemism, and their religious beliefs were 
steeped in the value of incantations, magic, sorcery, and witch¬ 
craft, Mr, O'Malley, writing of the Gond tribes of today, says; 

The social divisions are of an unusually complex character, for 
they arc based upon religion as well as totcmisiD. There are four 
mam groups, each of wmch worships a different number of gods 
and has a different totem." The non-Aryan invaders bad very 
similar beliefs, and the practice of totcmisiu made it easy for them 
to keep apart from the aborigines, whose practice of prohibidons 
of intermarTiage was fortified by the idea of ceremonim pollution, 
which, whether it was an original part of their social code or was 
added later, soon came to influence the quesdon of food and drink. 
But whereas their own customs regulated these matters within 
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limitations) the aborigines required djffcrcjit treatment. Urged 
by the spur of this treatmeot, some fled to the hills and jungles, 
where they remain; some were admitted into the lower ranks of 
the invaders, probably by means of initiation ceremonies coupled 
with gifts; some consented to remain in the low country, but, not 
being accepted as initiates, were kept outside die social structure 
and^camc, in modem terminology, outcastes. Time went on; a 
thousand years or more passed, and the invaders increased and 
multiplied in the more fertile parts—that is to say, in the riverine 
tracts. They built cities and towns, for in the light of recent 
archeological discoveries 1 see no reason for assuming svith Dr, 
Giles that the towns meant “no more than an earthwork 
strengthened by a palisade or possibly occasionally by stone." The 
trfecs developed into Suites; civilisation advanced upon the well- 
known lines. The early totcmistic clans, with their prohibitions 
and their ceremonial pollutions and purifications, hardened into 
castes, which tended to split up and multiply, perhaps on occu¬ 
pational lines, but always upon the established pattern. 

Then came the Aryans, settled down in the Panjab and round 
the Indus Valley, and established themselves with ihdr own 
customs and their own form of civilization, such as it was. By 
degrees they, too, multiplied and overflowed eastward, whether, 
as Professor Ghosc suggests, because they were driven out by inter¬ 
necine quarrels, or whether they were obliged to seek other homes 
owing to the pressure of population on a soil that was not naturally 
fertile and was not sdcntificaliy exploited, or whether again por¬ 
tions of them were still inspired by their nomadic habits. It docs 
not much matter how, and Professor Ghost's “historical romance” 
is not to be taken too seriously in all its details. Among these 
wanderers were Brahmans, who persuaded the King, and through 
the King the people, to accept the Aryan scheme of things. For 
their part they adopted much that was non-Aryan, including the 
cardinal points of the varashramadharma and the Upanishadic 
speculations. All this filtered down into the south, which bad 
much the same civilization as the cast, but was never inter¬ 
penetrated to the same extent by Aryan blood. So we arrive at 
what 1 believe to be a rational conception of early Indian life, and 
Incidentally at a rational conception of the origin of caste. 

It has been necessary to leave out much that was relevant to the 
argument No theory is complete unless it is watertight, and It 
may seem that assertions have been made without proof. That 
proof could be ofTered, did the limits of what is necessarily a sum¬ 
mary allow. In dealing with a prehistoric stage of society, of 
which we have but scanty record, there must be some element of 
assumption, but that assumption must be based on reasonable 
probability deduced from known facts or from rcvclant analogies. 
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The thoorv here advanced seenu to involve fewer assumptions, less 
guess-work, and, above all, less a posteriori argument than any 
other founded upon the superiority of Aryan civmaatioo, upon the 
preservation of racial purity, or upon the division of occupation. 
Mistakes of detail may he attributed to the zeal of an enthusiast; 
the prindpta, I claim, are more difficult to refute. 
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TWO NOTABLE BOOKS ON INDIA 

Th£ QuiBfiUKt SiiosTEi Hi^TQiT QP Ikdia, Bj J. Alao, M.A.j Kccpep of she 
Departnwnt of Coiiu and Medals^ Bridab Museum^ Sir T. WoJsetcy 
Haig, oM-c.p m.a,, Lecturtr In Persian in ihc School of Oriental 

ScudieSr University of Londan; and H. H. Dodwtd], m.a., Professor of 
the History and Culture of the British Dominions in Asia* University of 
London. Edited by H. 1 -L Dodwcll. (Cambridge Unwmiiy 
las. 6d. neL 

Inoea, Minto^ ako MaRi£V» 1905-10, By Mary Counioa Nlinto. {\fa^WanJ) 
an. net. 

(Rft^'fwed ^ Sir H* VESHir Lovnr.) 

The first of these two books “ seeks to provide the general reader with a 
complete accoimc of Indian political history from its beginnieg down to die 
year in which the refoems of 1919 were iiudated/* It follows oti the four 
volumes of the larger Cambridge History which have already been published. 
But the authors^ while Uiking ” full advantageof diose volumes, reserve to 
themsd^'es " complete liberty of judgmenL^^ Mr, Allan, (he author of Part L 
(Ancient India), has been unable to avail himself of the assistance ol 
Volume IL of the larger Histoiy, which has not yet been pubikbed; and 
Sir Wohdey Halg^ who deals with Muslim India in Pari n.» has^ for a 
simitar reaKin, bc^ unable to consult Volume IV, But Professor DodwdJ 
has based Part IIL on Volumes V* and VI.^ which have for some time been 
before the public. 

Parts I. and II. wiU appeal rather to advanced students than to the csrdmnry 
reader There is no account of the caste systentp that remarkable legacy from 
remoier agci which has so powerluHy Influenced India's history and is so vital 
today.* Sir Wolsetry Haigp like Mr. Allan, sulfcrs from unavoidable Umb 
tadons of space, and his story of wars, political catastrophes, and the reigns 
of the four principal Moghal emperors finds no room for a picture of the 
scKial and economic conditions of those times which Mr. W. H. Moreland 
has studied with such illuminadtig results. Conditions among the masses 
had become stcrcotj^pcd under the caste system; and now there was a barren 
struggle to divide, instead of a concened effort to increase^ the produce of 
the country. The peasant tried* sometimes succcssfullyp to hide his gains; 
!us masters tried to discover and appropriate them.”t Heavy burdens, 
grievous to be borne, were laid on the shouldcts of the producer. When the 


• Pp. I and 14 of the Joint Parliamentary Coromiltec^t Report, 
t Mr, Moreland's ppet read before the Royal Society of Arts on March 4, 
1929, also his India at the Death of Akbar/' "|ebangir"s India/" and 
From Akbar to Aurangzcb/' 
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Mogb^l empire diwK'cd in coolufion it fell to tbc Britiih to deal with the 
residual ejects of theie tircum5cai]K:es. 

Beogalt Bihar, and Oii^^ the Erst of the empire's pro'riaces io fall under 
the diiect rule of the East India Company, had two ccatnrlcj before been 
tonquered by Akhat from previous Muslim dominationj but only partially 
subdued. The Bengalis arc krgdy divided by rate and diairactcrjsties from 
the peoples o| other provinces. L^ge areas, long since cultivated, were then 
jungle infested by wild beasts; the physical features, of the eastern disuicts of 
Beogal, ^faich have of late years atl:aLDed unenviahle notoriety^ were partly 
intraciablc. The MogbaJ emperors bad entrusted the province m Nawab 
Nazims, who look advantage ol ihe growing infinxiity of their masters to 
become praciicaHy indcpcndenL As their strength turned to weakness^ 
OfiiM was appropriated by the hlarathas, who remained a standing menace 
to Bengal and Bilw. On page 95 of his Heart of Arya Varta^ Lord Zetland 
shows that in Eaeiern Bcng^ the land was " racked and riven by anarchy/' 
and the people were ** harried and panic-stricken under chaotic administra' 
tion/' After Plassey chaos continued;, and after 1^65 adnunistration by 
ofEcials of tbe old regime under a Deputy Nawab Nazimp Virrually 
appointed at Calcutta^ proved a failure. In 1772, under orders from home, 
Warren Hastiiigs took charge oE Bengal and Bihar^ and began to administer 
through the agenqf of the Company's merEhants and derks. Professor 
DodwdPs lucid and careful narrative shows that Hasiinp was able only m 
make experiments, to stan enquiriesp to lay Inundations^ In 177^, under the 
provisions of the slovenly Regulating Act, he bocome Govemor^jcocral of 
all three Frcsidcode^ but was associated with hcstile colleagues who aun- 
bined io thwart bis policy and overrule bis proposals. An independent 

Supreme Court of justice was set up in Calcutta and advanced preten¬ 
sions plainly incompatible with smooth admitustradcQ, but withdrawn after 
tcgisladoa in England. In 17B6 Comwallii arrived, armed with the e 0 ^ecrivc 
powers w^hich had been denied in his predecessor, but weighted by insiruc- 
dons to lose no umc in carrying out a pentiancnt seidcment of Bengal land 
revenue with the Zamindar^ who stood between the Governenent and the 
cultivators^ These intermediaries were of various kinds (p. 630), and while 
collecting rents from the cultivators had, until Hastings' time, cacrcised such 
police and magisterial audtonty as they could muster. Tlicy had been a law 
unto themselves; but the peasants could, as a lost rraort, abandon villages 
ami break fresli ground elsewhere. Thus they bad managed m retain ccr* 
lain vague rights of occupancy. The mvettigations, ordered by Hastings, 
into the amount of rents collected, the values of the produce, the rights of 
the cultivatois, were still procteding, but came abruptly to an end when 
Cornwallis insisted on the earbest possible concluiion of a permanent setile^ 
medt with the Zamindars, from which Bengal has never ceased to suffer. 
Professor Dodwell explains how this airaag^Gat vitiated administratioo in 
vanoui (iirecTioni and bow the misdiicf was aggravated by Cornwallis' in¬ 
ability to midcrstaad the large part whkh tbc chief «ecutivc ofEdal of a 
district bad always played in the traditional ij^un of Indian goverumcnL 
Oiiwr provinces were rescued from the consequences of these blunders by 
eMperience gained in Madras and by the ducerncicnt of the Court of 
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Difecu]f3, It was in Madras tltat the comprombe ddmiceljr ck^'tlopcd be- 
tA'ecD the old Iddiaj^ cntnistiiig geocral and magisterial authority to 

the chief executive officer of a district and the EngUsli habit of subordinat' 
ing all to law and bw courts. It was there dut the district officer of 
Qioderfi times first cook shape, 

Prof^sQT Dodwdl’s criticisms of the development of the Company"^ legal 
system ui Bengal appear to me to allow Lnsufficiendy for the difficulda in¬ 
volved* There vpcce Hindu and Muhammadan laws of mhtritaJice and suc¬ 
cession^ and there was an ill-defined body of customary law^ There was a 
Muslim law of evidence which declined to enrertain the testimony of an 
unbeliever against one of the faithful; and there was a Muslim penal code 
which Included such punishments as mudlatiou and unpalemcnE. There 
were DO lavfs of criminal or dvil procednir; and altogether there was urgent 
need of a d^nim lex /oei which would be certain and uniform The nodon 
of what Was just and equitable could not be allowed to vary with ^ery 
jiudg^. As there were advocates who practised in tbe Supreme Court at 
Calcuccar the growth of a district Bar was inevitable. Blunders were ccr- 
talnJy perpetrated by the Government^ but strong cherts were made to 
administer justke^ Sir Henry Maine, surely a competent authority, has 
observed that annexations of new provinces were followed by an extra¬ 
ordinary Lnfliix of lidgatioa^' because “conns of justice have a singular 
attractioa for men's tastes when they are first presented as a means of settling 
disptiles which were either violently adjusted or slumbered because they 
could only be undertaken at prodigious risk."* Later on (he law had to 
keep step with a rapid growth of education^ commerce, and business, and in 
doing so necessarily became codified and Increaslogly Anglicized. 

OeveloptiKots of policy and adnuoistraticn arc dearly traced^ The chapter 
relating to the Muuny is fair and Instruccivc. Sir George Campbell's 
Afemoji-rt contain an account of a memorandum pesented by a Sepoy colonel 
to tbe reiEtstated King of Delhi, which states that “ with all ffidr faults ” the 
English introduced a system of government which was the best India had 
ever seen, and future adminktratlon should be based on thii model. 

Then we come to constitutional and political hisEory under Crown guvern- 
ment, to a great expansion of cducadon and of contact vrith Engtkh ffiought 
and history among ihc literary and professional dsiss^ particular! y in Ben^, 
where this class was interwoven with the petty landholders to am extent 
tuiknown else where. Commerce rapidly Increased; communications im¬ 
mensely improved; the confidenfe felt by the Government In Western 
methods and ideals incensified. Professor Dodwdl, however, rightly ob¬ 
serves {p^ 727) before the Mutiny ** it was evident that the foreign 
government was no longer content, as it once had been, to leave a^airs to 
follow their traditional course, that it was being driven forward by ideals and 
purposes untjuesdonable by the madem worldt but strange, dubious, and 
alarnaing in the eyes of people bdongixig to a world of the past, Tivo thiDgs 
should be evident to us who can l(X>k back with the knowledge of what was 


* Maine: Early Law and Cujiora^ pp, 384 er stq* 

+ Vol. n** pp. 356-7. 
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to Come. Ode U ih^t the British Govcmmcdt was by its nanirCp Its ideas, 
its Western oudook bound lo give a scries of shocks to the world of 
Hinduism; the other that the Hindu world was bound to react sharply and 
vioientty to these eKtcmal shocks.'* This reaction gradually combLoed with 
the ideas generated by the new leaming eo produce political oiovements 
among the Hindu literary and profcuicmal classes^ arising from a mixture 
of hopes and aims and eulminating in the annual iDcctlngs of the ** National 
Congress,*' an essentially Hindu body. 

Professor Dodwell’s outline narrative of after-deyebpmeucx—edueadonaLp 
constituiionah and po<UticaJ—is pardculariy valuable as it Is written from a 
wdhinformetb mdependent point o| view in a luminous, attractive style. 
Opinions will dtHcr here and thete, but he often gets to the heart of a 
position in a very penetrating fashiotu He pqLuu out that a principal source 
of perplexity has been the growth of a nationalist spirit among castes 
" which, with a few notable exceptions, had always held a subordinate 
position in Indian govctttcnent *" and among races whkh had been notably 
unwarlike. Could these new claimants impose themselves on grounds of 
intellectual superiority alone upon classes which In the past had relied upon 
ihc sword and the shrewd manipulation of purely material factors?'' (p, &fa). 
Hii obscrvatiDiis regarding the services rendered to agriculture by Lord 
Curzon are jusc* But he does not suf£dcntty bring out the magniiude of 
the work which had prepared the way for Curzon's efforts, the comprehen¬ 
sive registradon of rights and holdings^ the temporary settlements of the 
bnd revenue, the adjustments of reLadons between bncMords and tenants. 
The concent of the rural massts^ the outturn of produce, the Government's 
hoaotial resources^ arc bound up in the efficiency of land resfenue ad¬ 
ministration. No one perceived this more clearly than Lord Curzqn. His 
attention was mainly concentrated on the welfare of the masses. He did not 
incline toward political concessions. But early In hU sixth year of office he 
was deeply impressed by the growth and increasing power of ** public 
opiniofi ** in India. A ” great change was passing over the country which 
he believed that hisb^ would rccognbe that he himself had " done much, 
whether wisely or unwisely^ to accelerate.*'* Yet these reflections did not 
Interpose to prevent his carrying through the partitioD of Bengal in the teeth 
of loud Hindu opposition. SUmiltaDeousIy the victories of Japan over Russia 
were resounding through the East. In August, 1905, Curzoft*s diflerencet 
with Kitchener and the home Govcminent led to his resignation; and in 
November, bitterly mortified, Ke sailed from Bombay for the last time. At 
ihU pmnt Udy Miuto takes up her talc, which begins with the sentence: 

Many who are fallowing ihc complex Indian quesiioos which loom so 
large today may like to pause and trace the course of one who steered the 
ship oI state some y^rs ago among the Indian rocks and shoali of political 
agitation. Those who do so will not only gather instruction, but will 
thoroughly enjoy a remarkable book. Ifluminatiiig coffeipondcnce between 
Lord Mifito and the SetreLary of State who had succeeded to office with the 
advent to power of a large Liberal maiodty in England is Inittipersed wdth 


* Ronaldshay's Curton^ 11., pp, 3267, 
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cDuicj frocn Mioto's diarJcs and with ^tjories of vaned cxpcricdccs actd 
humorotis Ln-cidealt. 

Chapter VJJ, on the vbit of the Atnir of Afghanistan ts partkukdjr vivid. 
Minto Was deeply impreijed hy the importance of gaining the Amiris friend- 
ship- That was wkat matteredj not the ccflclusion o( any treatyHe was 
perfeedy righL On page 92 Lady Minto relates a conversation with a 
nftember of King Amanalla''5 smH at Windsor id 1928, who emphasixed the 
%'alue of Habibulla^s visit to India and the Irieodsbips he nude, with their 
effect on his attitude towards England during the Great War/* This was a 
true saying. In view of the Amir's subsequent steadfastness under strong 
pressure and of his eventual assassidadonp there ts peculiar pathos in the 
account of his behaviour whep bidding good-bye to the British officers wlio 
accampamed him to the IrontterK On rcccisdug the Viceroy's farewell tek- 
gram, ** he drew Sir Henry Mchtohon aside» put on his motoring goggles to 
hide the tears that wttc coiiriing down hb face, but was too overcome to say 
one word. He finally jumped on his horsey spurred him into a gallop, and 
disappeared through the mountain passes into his barbaric klngdom^^^ 

The cLrcumsconos of Sir Bamf jlde FnJler's resignation arc briefly referred 
to {pp^ 5 ^' 54 )i ^ ^re pregnant wiib warnings.* Lady Minto has 

not been in a position to see the whole picture. In OaobeTj 1905, when 
Chief Commissiodcr of Assamj Fuller was promoted to be Lieutenant- 
Covernor of Eastern Bengal and Assam;^ the new province which was to 
spring from the porEition, although he had predicted to Cnrzoo the In¬ 
tensity of Hladu-Muslim antagonism that would restilt from the measure. 
Lady Minio apdy observes 00 page io8 that “ antipathy to the partition 
originally founded in Hiodu-Mushni and not in Zndian-Brituh antagonism, 
but this issue was obscured by the (Hindu) agitators.'^ Fuller was enthu¬ 
siastically wdeomed by the Muslims, but met with considerable Hindu oppo¬ 
sition encouraged and nrgaiiJa:cd from Calcutta by Surendranath Baoerjee 
and others. Hindu schodboys and snidcnti were employcdf for political 
purposes "'absolutely subversive of dtsdpUnc/" os pickets and touts far 
boycott of BHUsh goods^ The Calcutia W'ire-puJlers enjoyed the suppon 
of a strong Hindu press and of sympathizers in London. Behind the agita- 
non and diiiurbonce a hand of rcvolutioiiaries were burrowing into places 
of educatiGn; but this circumstancjc come to light two years later (p. 154).! 
Fuller tried to arrest the beginnings of grave disorder hy measures which 
wTfe really very mildp hut were often disEorted or exaggerated in the 
Calcutta press and formed ground for questions in the House of Com¬ 
mons^ Morley did not possess the trenchant insight that would have 
penetraEcd to realities, and ftequendy teased Minto and Fuller by wires 
for details of petty incidents^ Soon he began to ** clamour every week 
for Fuller's removal (p. 53)1 Thus a dead set was nude at Fuller from 
London and Dilcutta. Mintoi, who in January, 1906^ had seen him ood 
listened sympathetically to his ride of the case* held out against this bom- 

• See FariiomcCLtary papers of November, 1906^ Moriey's RecoUfctio/is; 
Fuller"^ 5 oFne Fersomi '* (1930); Buchan's Minto. 

t Sec also Chapter II., Report of the Sedidoti (Rowbtt) Committee. 
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bardment^ while occasionally doubting Fuller's discrctiocL In February 
FuUcr's chief secretary had asked die Syndicate of the Calcutta Umvcrslty w 
withdraw recognition from two sebooU where mastrrs and boys were parti- 
cnlaiiy iccaJdtrant. Ncgndatkins followed which failed owing to inier- 
fcrencc frnin the Calcutta wire-pullers- On July 5 the Simla Borne Depart¬ 
ment asked Fuller to withdraw hU recommendation to the Syndieate on the 
gTound that it would be iueapediem Co pursue the fuhjcct at present,* 
Ac the same dme they fully recognized the grave dangers aruing from the 
rebellious spirit which has manifested itself of late in the schools of BengaL^"^ 
Fuller appealed direct to die VicEroy on July tj. His letter shows how 
considerately he had treated the school committeesH But to withdraw from 
his position now would be 10 weaken his authority so gready that he would 
no longer be able to maintain that respect for the Govemmcnl which was 
essential for the main^eiiancc of public order. He therefore begged that he 
might be forgiven for asking that the Home Department s order might he 
reconsidered, or that if he was to give effect 10 it his resignation might be 
accepted. Ho would withdraw his recommendadon to Calcutta if he 
received tdegraphic instructions to that effect 

After an interval of eighteen days, in the course of which he made some 
casual but rash remarks in a private tonvemdoii which were immediately 
tdegrapbed to the Caloitfa press and made good copy,t be roxived a tde- 
gram from Simla dated August 3 teUing him that, as the order could not be 
roconsidcfcdp the Viceroy had decided to accept his redgnatjon. On 
August 5 Minio wrote to him in teims whkh suggest that n previous 
interview would have retDO^td all diffcrciica+ *" No one is more aware of 
the exceptionally difficult position in which you have been placed^ You 
have had new machinery to work with and have had opposed to you an 
organization whose object has been to render impossible the administration 
of the new province/' That Fuller was In fact grappling with the incnba- 
don of a revolutionary movement is proved by a passage in Sir Surendranath 
Bancrjcc's Nation in f Ac Mailing, pp. 233-4^ where we learn that the author 
was approached by two young men wiih a proposal to shoot the Lieutenant- 
Governor because of a newspaper story which, it is evident from Fuller^s 
narradvc, was a fabrication. Bancrjec deterred the men by telliog them that 
FuHer had resigned, although apparently the resignation had rvot then been 
announced. But from that time Bancrjee began to change his front—a 
gradual proccsi. There is a clear note of personal reminiscence in the last 
words which be addressed to his countrymen: '* Talk not of rcvoludonSt or 
of taedcs, such as obstmcdoti, which are allied to revolutionary methodi. 
- - * Pray do tine play with &re. tFAen a movement Adi been set on 
forces gather round it of UfHkh perhnpr you kad not ike fainteit conceptions 
and impart to it a volume and momentum beyond ike idear of ike or/grit- 
atortf who are now powerie^r to eonirol jV/'{ (^Thc italics are mine.) 

• See Parliamentary Papers. 

t Surendranath Eaneijec, in A Nation in the p. liS, tails these 

Rtnaiks a “ declaration,'' and m effect places them early in Fuller's regime. 

I A Nation in the Ma\ing^ p. 402. 
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In Majp 1907, Fulkr's jucctssor was ** mudi coiicerocd as m the state of his 
province/* Pohiir;al mischief-makers would not "leave the peopk alpncT 
and Hindu-MnsUm tension was being acoentuated ” {p. ia3)- The anti- 
partitioD agitation gradually subsided; but secret coiupirndes went on^ and 
before long bora fmit in a long chaio of intMToitteni ontrages. Minto s 
letter to Moricy from Calmitta on November j;, 1908, csp«Hes the inw^ard- 
ness of the licuatioii. When I visited Eaitcrn Bengal as a member of a small 
■cominicicC' in 11913 die opinion of the hfuhamm-adans* and of civil oJ^cers 
was that Fuller's fesignaiJDii was a calamity. It was not until outrages began 
that substantial cSotiA were madr 10 improve the " new machinery," to equip 
the administradon properly lor its arduous task- The Secretary of State 
" held the Government of India in stria: finandaJ suhordinadoo.**f 
From 1907 onwards outrages were perpeUrated in Bengal and dscwhcreK 
Then the exchange of views between Minto aiid Morlcy regarding the 
measures to be taken shows a clash of ideas- The position was clear to 
Minto- " I don't sec," he wrote, " that the exercise of the strong hand need 
in any way affect our reforms; quite the reverse, They will, I Hope,^ hdp lo 
rally lound us many loyal subjects of die Indian Empire to whom ihe Raj 
means peace and prosperity* I fed sure that you will fight our batdes for us. 
It is a battle that must be fought unless wre arc prepared, out of too much 
respect for the doctrines of the Western woddt quite unsuiied u> the Eas^ to 
risk the safety of the populations commitied to our charge ” (pp. 249-50). 
Morlcy fought their battles, but often with teasing qualms and hcsitatioits. 
He hdd that a general Press Act should come last (p. 149), and it came last- 
The occasion was well chosen^ but much mischief had been gcaerated mean¬ 
time. If Morlcy assented to deportadonSp he was nervously eager 10 release 
the deportees before it was safe to do so. Minto fought a long, perilouSi 
wearing battle; his life was attempted; but his courage and patience never 
failed. 

The MinioMoiIey Reforms are summarized in an epitome and ciplained 
in Professor Dodwcil's History. He points out the special contribuOotis 
made from each side. The long-deferred Press Act was passed by the new 
Imperial legislative Council without a division—a great triumph for the 
Government. The Viceroy's last months of office were tranquil. " He 
had," writes Professor Dodwell, succeeded by mingled met and firmness In 
turning a nasty comer* It may be said that the linanlmity with which the 
leading politicians supported the Government on the outbreak of the war in 
1914 was due in no small degree to the conciliadng effects of his reforms, 
cmipled as they were with the firm repression of political crime and of those 
who mitigated in" 

On Nmtmbcf |6, 1910, Minto said at a banquet g^ven by the Calcura 
Turf Club: do not regret my racing dap; far from it I learned a goewd 

deal from them which has been useful to me in later life. I mixed wiih all 
classes of men; 1 believe I got much insight into human character*" The 
evidencE in this book luppom his belief. 


* Buchan's Min p. 243. 

+ See Cambridge History of India, V0I* V|., p. 141. 
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He natundly took tune ta grasp the realities of an unpreeedested and 
obscure ticuatiofit and was* I ventore to piklcd on one notable ooca- 

rion. But be wai a Vkcroy of shrewd iiuigbi acid lenaciDiis couiiagCi with 
cnxpdanal power of winning men's hearts* This power be owed to the fact 
that he wis a gallant* chivalmuf gendcmaD of ibe stamp whkh Indians and 
bis own cDuntrymcn alike admire* 
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The RtsE Fmjfiiuitsr op Bun^ Rmj£ m Indiah By Edward Thoftip- 
sofi and G* T. Garrati. {MacmiUan anj Co.) 

(Kei/iet4/cd ky SiK Elliot ColveNj k.u.].) 

This is a remarkable book. It has an artcstifigj aod ac dmes aii almost 
dramatic^ quality. It approaehjcs the problcnis of Bridsh-lndiafi hiscory 
from a new and origtnal standpoint, and forces the reader to reconsider 
them. It judges these problems Etoid a moral rather than from a diplomatic 
angle, and while the new point of view appears occasionally to involve a 
" blind spot/' it far more often wins eotiscnt. 

The authors, being Englishmen, tell ns that cbeir hard^t task bas been 
to avoid a racial or a nadonal bias. They bold that recent hbtnries of 
India have been coloured by a certain prejudice, arUing out of the growth 
of Indian nationalism; that political exigeddes and the cpnsdoiispcss of a 
wide ^'eavesdropping^' public have cramped the style of modern British 
WTiters; that, in consequence, truth has sometimes been sacrificed to 
administrative expediency. For themselves, they propose^ wTthouc any 
tenderness for British susceptibilities^ to tdl the whole Eruth, ckpictuig 
things in their true cdouis^ withoui gloss or toning down. This ^king 
after impartiality, this sympathy with the Indian point of vieWf are the 
beacons which everyone should follow in these critical days for India» 
and the authors may be congratulated in having so frankly set theiT course 
by them. They have cairird out their plan, not only in regard to the W'hole 
category of British and Indian actions and reactions in the past, but ako in 
regard to the great constituciotial problem that now faces this country in 
India. For they bring their story right up to the publicadon of the India 
While Paper of 1931- To the more remote perii^ they apply ptaity of 
Light and colour; and it is only when they reach a point quite near the 
present that they find themselves^ for reasons of prudence^ obliged to drop 
the paint-brush and take to simple pen and ink. Their fear of a pro-Biidih 
bias may be thought to have drivoi them at times a iriHe beyond the miii'eM 
fusic; for instance, it is perhaps 3 blind spot ” that the British genesis of 
the Indian nationaUsm which they write of scarcely receives ntendonf much 
less credit* But this should deter no one from reading the book to the last 
word. It is vrorth it, and the ultimate impression will be one of an honest 
effort to hold the scales evenly from the rise to the fulfilment 

Those, by the way^ who anticipate, from the use of this last word in the 
tide* some prophecy or crystal-gazing into the future will be disappointed. 
Some critics of the White Paper will dislike the explanation of this term 
given by the authors, for it is simply that the fulfilment; has already come; 
the ark of sclf-govcrnmcfit, they lay, h already afioaL As a reasonable 
anticjpaiion of Impending events, this is probably correct enough; though 
it might have been added that ihe main poiac is that die ark should 
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r riTiJiti afloat and that its sea'Wortbinos depends s-uy largely on the 

capuin it owm the fl^g under whkh it saQs. 

However he w allceicd by this view* the reader will enjoy all the early 
port of ihr book. There i$ plenty of colour* with coostani flashes of 
humour: humour that is kindly lowards the early advenmrefs of Jokn 
Company's regime, caustic towards the offidaU and administfatoni of a Later 
day. A few examples may he taken from Book L to show tbe Hghtness of 
touch and aptness of quotadon, Shakapcaie'i refcitoce, for irtstance, tn 
the Tygcr^ Ac ship which bore Queen ^aabeA's letter to Akbar (Lord 
Zdabdin Echebar);. Captain Pitt, Ac graadfaAer of Lord ChaAam, Ae 
3ea<aptain described by his contunporaiics as ** no better than a Pyrotij to 
Ae hist making a great bouncing and carrying himself TCry haughtily 
Job Cbarnock* Ae Company's Agent b CalcutiaT who seenu to have had 
no hesitation in inter ferbg in a case o( tuti^r and removing Ac lady from 
Ae funeral pyre to his own zenfina. Such littk cameos illuminate Ac cnAc 
story of Ais period. 

VVhen wc come to Ac period of Govcrnors-Central, judgments become 
more severe- Warren Hastings is praised as Ae greatest of AcsCp but his hero- 
worshippers are castigated; and Ae autlior of tl|c Oxford History is blamed 
for disingcniMJusntss over Ae Nanda Kumar inddent But he may perhaps 
take comfort from Ac reficciion Aat four wriicrSp Bevendge* Sir James 
Stephen, Ac Oxford History iiidf, and Ac btiok now under review* are all 
agreed upon one parucular in this case—viz., Aat Ac judges in Aat trial 
wavered as to Ac guilt of Nanda Kumar to such an extent Aat it is almost 
ccrmin Aat* but for Ac perjury of his own witnesses* he woAd have been 
acquitted, a fact which goes far to explode Ac Aeory of Hastings' hidden 
hand and Ac pliability ^ Sir Elijah Impcy. In Ais coruKCtion many will 
regret Aat Ac auAors of Ac Rise and Ftdfiirnent have quoted Be^'cndge^s 
remark Aat Ac offence which had not barred an Englishman's pa A to Ac 
peerage was now to doom a Hindu to Ae gallows,*' Forgery is an oAous 
crime, under whatever drcumstanccs. But motive counts for iomcAing. And- 
Ac motive of Clive was to trap a blackmailer in Ae public interest* while 
Ae motive of Nanda Kumar was to line his own pockets at Ae expense 
of Ae widow and chdAcn of a friend. Hcveridgc^s comment has Ae 
quality of a half-truA* a thing to be avoided by Aosc who aim at impar¬ 
tiality. Let usp however, hasten to add that our auAors put Warren 
Hastings on a very high niche; they admit Aat they have judged him by 
modern standarAp because he was » much in advance of his own time; 
and Acy dose Acir review of hii period wiA a warm and finely ^phrased 
tribute to his greatness. 

As Ac story procecA through Ae period of Warren Hastiiigs" succ^sors 
up to Ae cariy days of Ae present century* Ac text is adorned with a whole 
gallery of portraits. All Ac Lcadmg characters appear in vivid ouAne* and 
some in new colours. Lord Cornwallis receives a special meed of praise* 
which is surprising, seeing Aat be believed in imposing British me bods oii 
InAa, even Ae BriAh landlord system* Aan which noAing could be Jess 
sAtable, even if it had been well carried out. It is true Aat he sought 
peace* but so Ad Sir John Shore a few years later and jeopardized Ae 
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whole Bndsh posLdoo ia India in consequence. The moral point of view 
seems to find a blind 5pot^* here. There Is no altiisicti to the absolute 
mcompadbility of non-lntervendon In Indian quarrels and sclf-preservadon 
for the British residents in India. Section 34 of Pitt's India Act and lis 
consequences are not dwelt on at alh Lord CornwalMs's cotirage* indcpcod- 
cdcc, and honesty, undoubiediy excepitonalp are duly held up to admiration; 
his want of imagination is passed over in silence. The lineameots of 
succeeding Rulers of India ^ are devedy and faithfully portrayedj the 
diHcrcnt shades of masterfulness oE Lord Wdlcalcy, Lord Dalhousie^ and 
Lord Cunton; the calm and the quiet simplicity of each of the Lords 
Minin; the pessimism, devotion to duty, and keen foresight of Lord 
Hastings; all these arc painted with a sure touch. The lisc coidd be ici- 
definiidy prolonged. And the great administrators of the nineteciiili 
century arc treated in the same way t Munro, with his keen eye on India's 
ultimate evolution; Malcolm, Siceman, and Sir Henry Lawrence^ with Thetr 
sympthy for the people of the country, their pleading for the greater 
association of Indians in the administration^ and their dislike of the policy 
of annexation; Elphimtooc^s imperturbabdity at Poona and bis opinion of 
the proceedings of Sir Charles Napier in Sind; Sir Charles Kapler himself; 
Mctcalfc^s briiliauE start under Lord Minto^ and his tragic end under Lord 
Auckland—of all these men the writers, with their clever gift for word- 
paindngi succeed In giving dcar-ent and lifelike impressions^ thereby 
greatly enhancing the charm of thdr story. 

Interspersed chroughouc the nartative are usdul chaptm on the changing 
economic and political siiuatiooi while through the whole book there runs a 
thread, tracing the rise and fall of racial feeling between Brkon and Indian. 
Our authors hold that since the Napoleonic period there have been four 
clearly marked occasions of high temperamre and ferment in this respect— 
vii>, the reaction caused by (^Lstian contempt for Hindu religions and 
social customs about 1S34, the Mutiny, the agitation against the Ilbert 
BUL and the Ihaltianwab Bagh incident For the exacerbation of these 
periods, the fault lies mainl>\ it is sald^ in the sense of superiority or in the 
violence of our own race. The writers gu far to prm^e their po^mon, yet 
in some of these cases again there seems to be a " blind spot.'* Insuflicient 
allowance seems to be made for some very natural instincts, such as self' 
preser^'idoD or eagerness m stamp out an indpieot fire. Undoubtedly the 
Mutiny occasioned a serious setback betw^n the races, but no period has 
been more fruitful for the material wtlfanc of India than the forty years 
which followed it. The Civil Service is accused of favouring stagnation 
throughout this period and of blocking innovations tending to the greater 
association of Indians in the administration, whatever Viceroys mighi 
wisht and of Enally drifting quite out of touch with Indians. But 
still it should be remembered that the slogan of Lord Cur^on, the first 
Viceroy of the twentieth century,- was efficiency, efficiency, efficiency* not 
Indiani^ation. At that time the Congress^ after alL was not hfioen years 
old, and, as our authors themselves say, had only turned iu attention to 
obtaining some share in the direction of Government policy in the last few* 
years of the century. It is true that there was a lack of definite aim; but 
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this was bmausc fi^lther Viceroys nor Sc^ctarica of State had siadc up thdi 
tninds SA to the best nteans of extenstoo of ihc movtfntnt o£ 1S84" 
result of Lord Ripon'i espcnmcui iii munklpl adminiscratioii by Indians 
had not aroused much cuthusbsni even among the tnosi ardent ^e^o^nc^s. 
There exbitd a genuine doubt in the ftiinds of many honest Englishmen^ 
Ln India and al^ in England^ as to the depdi and reality of Indian 
nationalism. Even the Morley^Minto reforms of 1909 only gave the sem¬ 
blance of powe/j though they no doubt opened up the road to aubseqijefit 
progress* The real precipitating causes of the later acceleration were the 
victories of Japn over Russia and the Great War^ espedally the laiicr* 
The difficult social conditions which Metcalfe deplored in t332 only began 
to liquefy m the last twenty years of the century which followed j political 
ambitions have grown by leaps and bounds since the great declaration of 
1917. Our authors themselves recognize the great and rapid evolutian 
induced by the war^ they write at the beginning of their chapter on the 
post-war period : Few Indians at that dme (1914) believed that it would be 
possible to establish an independent national government-'* The change 
after 1907^ in fact, amounted to a revolution of ideas, and the quite recent 
change to procedure by conference rather than by parliamentary coinmisdon 
has amounted to a revolution in the mutual rebtions of the two countries. 

Coming to post-war politks^ our audiors, as they w^amed us^ now tell 
a plain^ tinvanushed tale; and withal a sad one. What colour there is ia 
of a sombre hue, and it is provided by the facts themselves. England, 
since the Great War, has meant so w^cll and fared so badly: England, war* 
scarred and weary; Indb, cager^ imptientj very much aw^akc. No longer 
is it true that she hears the Icgiqtis thunder past and turns 10 sleep again. 
Every step that England his taken has b«n closely:^ nay» suspiciously^ 
watched. And Jiiorcover has been takeu, so it Seems, at the worst psycho¬ 
logical moment. Dyarchy* our authors truly say, was bom under an un¬ 
lucky star. Even while it was in process of conception, there came the 
Rowbtc AcUf the mendacious agitation against theixi, the Dyer aHair, the 
Afghan aggression, and a widesproid threat of Internal trouble. Aitci its 
birth there followed in quick succaslon the misguided exodus of Punjab 
Muslims Into Afghanistan, the Chauri Chaura outrage, the Moplah horror, 
and the ** uo-cax agitation in Bardoli. Lata-, the Simon Commissioo, 
hoping to bring an oll\e branch, was received with a cold shoulder, because 
its personnel included no Indians. And so the tale goes on until the day 
of confcrenca, ending with the communal riot in Cawnpote and the 
agitation over the cxccutiDn of the murderer and bomb thrower* Bhagai* 
Sing, immediately after the signing of the Pact between Lord Irwin and 
Mr. Gandhi. For these and other melancholy coincidences, our authors, 
while pointing out the imprudences and poUdcal blunders on the Indbn 
side* do not acquit the British Government of slowness to grasp the Indian 
point of view and of clumriocss in their mcthodi and choice of nuDments. 
They side with the Indians in regard ro the Report of the Simon Commis- 
rion, thinking it too commative and its recommendations quite behind 
the times. They lay little stress on the most disturbLiig and malevolent 
feature of the last dght ycan-^Lz., the steady growth of communal leding 
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and tbc cfimpkce failure ot the Indian people thenudva to bridge itis 
ever-widening gulf. 

The best lemiirk Ln the book occurs perhaps in the Epilogue^ where the 
wntej$ say that no conEiovefsy has be^ more mirandoosly preserved from 
irrccoDcitabiUry than this one between England and India. They do nor 
indulge in prophecy. They point out merely that the great State activities 
now built up in India are managed by a bureaucracy^ today almoat entirely 
Indian, and they express a "guarderd beliefthat the outcome of the coth 
troversy may be a sane and dviUzed iclatiansbip between the twq 
countries. Everyone will coocur in this comparatively modest aspiratioii. 
Possibly^ even, the miracle will work itHl better^ when time and a wider 
experience of freedom have softened the tagged edges of the controversy* 
There Is sn|] much mdividual goodwill between Inmans and EnghshmeD. 
Is it too much to hope thai^ when India has passed through its first few 
years of trial and infant growdi in self-go^'emmentr there may emerge out 
of the long connection of the two countries a mutual spirit of respect and 
friendliness and goodwill between them? The difficulties in the path of 
Indians progress under the new consUtution are formidable enough. The 
component parts which go to make up the unity of India—autocratic states 
and democratic provmceSi Hindus and Mahommedans and Depressed 
Classes, frontier a^ internal interests* Congress and its oppoDents—all these 
are bound to cause a centrifugal lendcnry. In order to keep these diverse 
eletnents together, there may yet be need of a touch of the old cement. If 
the Indian nadoualist is sincere. 

The criticisms we have felt bound to make in one or two matters have 
left Insufficient room for our real appredatigm Bui we would repeat that 
this book should be read by ail. The reader is bound to enjoy numerous 
passages; he will find himself at times tn disagreement with the views 
expressed; he may suffer some shocks and dhiltusions; be may wish, from 
reasous of pride or ustet that some things could have been omlued+ But 
he will very seldom be able to question its facts or its spirit of Impardalicy* 
This chalknging interpretation of our whole connection with India will 
provide him with ample food for thought and, what Is of such importance 
at the present time, a wider sympathy with Indian asplradons. 


Kisstn i¥ niz Sun. By George Huddleston. (Stoc\wrU.) net. 

There is nothing particularly ocw m the ibemc of this unpretentious story. 
Molly—a girl of mixed blood—is sent to England to be educated. In the 
course of years she meets a man who is going out to India for the first time, 
and, pardy at least swayed by her longing to get back to the East, she 
marries him^ But he hates India as much as she loves it, and be is irritated 
by the way he Is treated by I>dhi society, not, it is suggested, so much for 
his wifeV Endian blood ai for her predilection for all things Indian, 
Suspecting her infidelity with 3 young Mussulman, the playmate of her 
childhood, he rushes to the bazaar^ eats of a tainted dish In a house of low 
repute, and dies of cholera* She then leaves Delhi on fc»t with the young 
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Mustulman, and toother ihey reach Hosselnpore, her and his oripnal 
hotiic. 

It U tlie old tragedy of the mUed majriagc, but told with A difletwicc. 
In hii anxiety to do justke to die Indian smanU and the chw or two others 
who are introduced into the book, Mr. Hoddlesion perhaps docs lest than 
Justice to the Enropeani, The uJisympthctit: rdaiives in England^ the un¬ 
reasonable and ratJicr brutal husbWli arc but little relicved by the slight 
and rather frivolous character of Ina, the English cousin. The last chapter 
ts the best, thoiigh to somCp no doubt^ the touch of mysticum will not 
appeal. 

S. R. 


IsoiA^s Social Hemtacii. By L. S. S. O’Malley » {Oxford Uftwer^rty Frets.) 

Mr. O'Malley has packed a great deal of information into a very sssall 
spec, and w'ithoul attempting any literary flights has prcduccd a useful 
compendium of Indian social customs. The book ia a warning against too 
easy generalizadon, and at ihe same time an example of the broad features 
whicb, with many Tarying details, bind India toother and make it possible 
to predicate certain things of her, while avoiding any assumption of 
uniformityH The result is perhaps rather bcwildcringj; at times one cannot 
see the wood for the trees, but this is inevitable if one is not to give a dis¬ 
torted picture of a country so diversified, and is to carry out the evident 
plan of the book+ 

Mr. O'Malley makes little or no attempt to trace the origin of curtorai or 
to explain the motives of them; probably we have no right to expect this in 
so modest a work. The hook is a record of facts—and facts of today- 
collected with evident care and diUgcnce. k docs not deal with theories or 
developments, and be who looks for these will be disappointed. Within its 
own limits it can be relied upon, and It serves incidentally as a curreedve to 
some false ideas of common currency, notably when k discusses the 
Depressed Classes. 


CnizoN; The Last Phase. By Harold NicoUdd. {ConstabU.) iSi. net. 

The impression one gets from Mr* Nicotson’s study is that Lord Curzon's 
life was a aexics of high ambitions, brilliant achievements, and magic failures^ 
With all his gifts of Intellect, of undrmg industry, and masterful perscnality, 
there were defects, apparently of secondary importance, and yet enough to 
leaven the whole lump. In so far as hU book is a biography of his hcfo, 
Mr. NkoLson's text seems to be this one o( fatal defects- l^d Cmzon^s 
fame rests makdy upon his Vkeroyalty, and ihai is a posthumous tame. 
He probably did more for India than any Viceroy since C^knisk; he bved 
the country as he loved all that was Asiatic, but always with ihe sense of 
Britain's beneficent control and her divine mission to civilize, always with a 
sense that hr, better than anyone, knew what was (or her gpodi and that he 
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was invafiably rigtc. And so he Icfi India* defeated m Ms last (tniggk and 
unwept by any comtnuniiyf European or Indian, At the ForcigD Office Ms 
plans for dealing with Turkey after the %vaf were overruled, partly by less 
wetbln formed men, partly by the force of arcumstancEs. His schemes for 
Persia, one of Ms earliest and greatest loves, were brought to nothing through 
no fanJe of his own- Up to this point htr. Nicolson writes w^ith disdimiiia- 
rion; he makes no detni-god of Ms hcro» and h at no paias to conceal his 
weaknesses. When, however, we cosdc to Lausanne the scene changes. 
Now Curzon dominates the stage; he towers over hLs colleagues as Gidirver 
towered over the lilliptidaiis^ And then we come to the finnl stage of the 
Greek tragedy^ when the Nemesis of temperament dashes from his lips the 
much-desired reward that his talents so fuUy deserved. One is inclined to 
say that Lord Ciuzon was denied his supreme ambition by the accident of 
not being in London ac the critical moment. 

If one were to sum up in a word a brilliant career and its laUuie* that 
word would be lack of sympathy. With perhaps the finest brain in England, 
with an unsurpassed fund of knowledge acquired by the most assiduous 
siudyi with the most iiDflagging indusoy in his work* with* in shorti every 
quality that makes for the hJgbest success, he was lacking in that most 
excellent gift of charity wMch not only suffers fools gbeUy^ but caa see 
another man's pdm of view. Cunton was impatient of less gifted men; 
he distrusted the work of others, and was driven » doing what was not 
properly his to do and made him lose all sense of proportion. Perhaps it 
was as well that he never hccanie Prime Muiister, for it h at least doubtful 
whether he would have been able to keep Ml followers together for long. 
His bst and greatest triuinph was when he by dead in WestrninsEer Abbey 
and the congregation rose to hear his funeral oration pronounced from the 
organ loft. 

The book Is more than a biography of Lord Curzon'j later years. It is 
also a study in diplomacy. There is much acute probing into the psydicn 
logy of the various situations that arose, much ingenious presentation of the 
decline of European prestige and the rise of Asbik nationalism. Curzon, 
in fact. Stands out only ns the central figure of the large canvas of European 
and Asiatic affairs. To some—perhaps to most—the main interest ol the 
hook k in thk analysis ol diplomacyi of which Mr- Harold Nkokoo k wed 
qualified to speak 

StAi>jL£v Rtca. 


Tux PAtNCES OF India. By Sir William Barton. {Nii^ and Co.) 15s. oct- 
{Rf^wtffd By Lieut.-ColoS£l Sw Stewaxt Pattesson,) 

From the huge mass of the Pamirs and the Karakoram in the north, 
where political India impinges oa Central Asb, to Cape Comortsi in the 
south, a dktauce of nearly two ihousand miles, one might trac'd almost 
entirely through territory of Indko Princes without touching British 
India.'* Sir William Barton might have added that one might do likewke 
from the borders of Persb to the Bay of Bcogajp This vast mass of country 
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contalm the territories uf tndi^ Prince md Chicts enjoymg vyjious degrees 
of sovereignty, exercising varying standard* of govcmmeiit* and tMcring 
one from the other in longiiagc, prestige, race* religion, and hiitjorical 
associations. 

At one end of the scale will be found States like Hyderabad and Kashmir, 
the one with a Muslim ruling over a mainly Hindu popidationp and the 
other with a Hindu ruling over a mainly Masiim one, with areas equal to 
that of England, maintaining armies of horse, foot, and anilLefyi with 
modern equipment, which proved their value In the war; at the other 
pc cry Chief ships in Kathiawar whose areas are reckoned in acres and whose 
armed forces descend id nakedness and a sword- While the larger States are 
equipped with administrative machinery suitable for modern requirements, 
though perhaps more adapted to Oriental suiroimdiugs and culture than, that 
of British India, the sm^cr ones have more primitive and pcrionai forms 
of administration, and the smallest of all in Kathiawar, thou^ enjoying the 
blessings of sovereignty, exerdse no jmisdictjon whatever. 

Sir William Barton describes the history of the Slates from the group of 
Ra)pux, perhaps the backbone of Indian India, Travancore, and Cochin, 
dating back some twelve centuries to the more modem ones created by 
vkcroyi declaring their independence and Maharatos carrying on their pre¬ 
datory incursions during the creeping paralysis which finally extinguished 
the Mogul Empire. He describes the evolutioa of British power in connec¬ 
tion with these Stales during the chans attending this paralysis when the 
East India Company was the only solid phalanx moving in the midst of an 
Inchoate mass of feudal barofts and military leaders hghting amongst them¬ 
selves with kingdoms as a prbe; the various polkies pursued with the States 
of alliance, subordinate alliance, and isolation undl, on the final exungnUh- 
ment of the lost relic* of Mogul rule, Lard Caimiiig declared in 1S5S that 
on the Claris of a dilapidated Empire the Crown of England stood forth as 
supreme ruler and paramoujii power over the whole of India. For some 
years after this the States, despite their invaluable aid during the recent 
crisis, remained in kolatiDn and were apt to be regarded by British ad¬ 
ministrators merely as interesting am^onums capable of produdng tigert 
and picturesque scenery dll Lord Curzon in a burst of eloquence ctaimed 
them as colleagues in his imperial task* At the same time, however, he de¬ 
fined in carefully measured language the position of die suzerain power t 
“ The sovereignty of the Crown is eve47whcre unchallenged: it has itself 
laid down the Umiiadops of its own prtrogarives.^ 

Twenty-three years later Lord Reading reaffirmed ihis theory in equally 
unambiguous language when dealing with the cose of the Berais: “ The 
Bovcrclgnty of the British Grown," he wrote, “ is supreme in India * . . its 
supremacy [i not bas«l only on treaties and engagements, but exists in- 
dcpcndtndy of them.^^ 

Owing to the fundamental changes involved tn the Government of India 
Act of 1919, and ihc devtlopmcnts inherent In the progress ol responsible 
self-government in British Inchap the Princes naturally felt anxious as to their 
future posidon and wished for some definidon, more especially in regard m 
the actual meaning of paromotmicy,’" A Committee, presided over by 
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Sir HarcoujT Buder, s^i b Londoa in to ducufi^s tfic nutter, md bid 
down die fuiicbiiicnul pdnciple tlut pararoouACcy icacs in the Crown and 
noc in the GoverAtneAt of lodb, and that the Priiic^ could not be compdkd 
to traiwfcr thcLr allegiance. A tnosi imporunc point gainecL As to para- 
mountcy itself^ dhey declared that it must contmue to be paramoimL Could 
valucies say more? 

What of the futuie? Nearly fifty years ago that keen observer Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling reflected as to whether the States were backwaters or really 
the m a in stream of life. Will the Princes return to bobtioa or wilt they take 
a pfominent part m a Fedemdon^ impose on tt the culture and txadidotis of 
an Aryan age, and hdp id create an India not divided into two parts, but 
an integral pordon of the Empire in allegiance to ihc British Crown? 

Sir WLllbrn Barton's book is fidj of interest at any time, but especially so 
now, when the problem of the Princes is so prominently before the public. 
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THE INDIAN REPORT- A MINOj 


By Sir Rrginald Craddock, g.o.[.e., 

When your most active Secfctiiry, Mr. Brown, was good enough 
to suggest to me that I should read a paper in this place explaining 
the views expressed by the Conserv-adve minority on the loint 
Select Committee, I welcomed the suggestion. I am not afraid of 
those views; but owing to the procedure which governs these cases 
it is not permtssihle to w'ritc a minority report as such without 
writing a complete alternative report, in which would Have had 
to be embodied a great number of discussions or conclusions with 
respect to which the minority were in agreement with the Report 
of the majority. We were obliged, therefore, to move certain 
amendments on the main features of our dissent. If our amend¬ 
ments had been carried, then the whole Report would have bad to 
be recast and the arguments restated. But it would have been sheer 
waste of time to move all the vast consequential changes in the text 
of the Report, paragraph by paragraph, after the amendments 
themselves had been lost. 

By this saving of public time and expense we were to this extent 
handicapped, since the prmdpal amendments stand by themselves 
in a Report which argued out the pros and cons In a manner which 
was necessarily explanatory of the majority conclusions, so that we 
of the minority were thereby liable to attack as having no complete 
construed VC scheme or as being willing to give only petty and 
minor concessions over the Constitution created by the Government 
of India Act of 1919 operation. These criticisms, as 

one of the minority, I must Hrmly challenge. 

Of the members of the Committee who constitute the Con¬ 
servative minority, Lord Salisbury and Lord Rankcillour have had 
a vast experience gained in British polibcal life, while the Chair¬ 
man today, Sir Joseph Nall, adds to similar experience familiarity 
with British commerce. These three of my colleagues on the 
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Indian side of the question have had to depend upon the disnuirinny 
with the delegates and the evidence, written and oral, placed 
before the Committee, from which they have drawn their own 
deductions^ Of the remaining two, my colleague. Lord Middleton, 
had fourteen years' service in India as an officer in an Indian 
cavalry regiment to which he added some dine spent in staff 
appointments attached to Provincial Governors. 

iNBfAN Contrasts 

My own experience of India was long and varied, and included 
thirty-six years of active service in the country out of my total 
service of thirty-nine years. It is quite impossible for me to put 
out of my mind the whole of this long experience and not to use 
it as interpredng both the evidence laid before the Committee and 
the inner knowledge of the various political developments, and the 
principles and praedee of administradon with which I had been 
so intimately concerned from the age of twenty until the age of 
sixty, and with which, with my ever-abiding interest in the country 
where I served so long, I had out of sheer necessity to keep jn touch. 

It is on the basis of all that experience that 1 interpret the tenor 
of the Indian Press, the mixed motives behind the Congress, the 
development of the Terrorist movement, the true significance of 
the Poona Pact; the differences between the statements made in 
private and the opinions recorded for publication among the 
politicians themselves; between the old aristocracy of birth and 
landed estate and the little mtddle<lass oligarchy which previous 
Reforms have brought into prominence; between those w'bo repre^ 
sent (he old intelligentsia of the country, Hindu and Moslem alike, 
constituting die real India, with roots deep in traditions, and, on 
the other hand, the new urban intelligentsia which is the product 
of English education, often very undigested, entirely exotic to the 
soil, and with wts which arc shallow, and political doctrines 
entirely unintelligible to the multitudes of voters now to be newly 
enfranchised; riddled with superstition and at the mercy of every 
paid agitator whose stock-in-trade is to attribute every trouble from 

ivhich the masses suffer to malignant exploitation by the British 
Raj. 
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In England wc can allow the most violent Hyde Park orator to 
And his level among the crowds, by no means entirely sympathetic, 
which listen for a few minutes to his flights of oratory. In India 
we cannot afford such good-natured bidulgencc, because the 
minds among whom calumnies and incitements are spread arc so 
credulous and unbalanced that the sparks that By recklessly may 
rapidly create a conBagradon. Time after time we have seen 
crowds so aflecind by this kind of oratory that they rush to plunder, 
to incendiarism, and murder. I have myself talked to a number 
of convicts in the Andamans found guilty of Terrorist conspiracy 
and crime. Some of them were sttU suHim, but others poured out 
their hearts and said: “Why did the Government allow news¬ 
papers to spread their lies amongst us poor fellows and thus lead to 
our min?” 

The miserable occurrences of recent years imtil Lord Willingdon 
courageously dealt with these Congress agitators were entirely due 
to the failure of Government to suppress from its early beginnings 
grave offences against the law of sedition and against sections of 
the Penal Code which deal with speeches or writings calculated 
to instil haired between various classes of His Majesty's subjects in 
India. The Congress was thereby invested with a halo of false 
patriotism and the populace generally became saturated tem¬ 
porarily with the belief that the British Raj was setting in the 
West and the Congress Raj was rising in the East. The reply of 
some village headmen to a district officer, who reproached them 
for thdr obedience to the Congress agitator when the first non- 
cooperation movement had subsided, illustrates exactly the effect 
on the population at large of what was really nothing less than a 
revolutionary movement. They said; “ Wc thought that Gandhi 
was King and that you were no longer King; but now that wc 
know Gandhi is not King, and that after all you ate the King, 
of course wc will obey you.” 

Indian Pu&lic OstNfoN 

The average British citizen, in Parliament or out of it, per¬ 
sistently talks about “ the demand of the Indian people,” or about 
Indian public opinion, and keeps on forgetting that be is mistaking 
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the declarations of the active Indian politician for the voice of 
the people," giving to this phrase the same significance that he 
would attach to it in the case of a united democtatic race, There 
is 3 “Nationalist’’ party in India, but there is no true nation^ 
feeling for the simple reason that there is no Indian nation yet in 
existence. If there had been such a nation there would have been 
no necessity for so many communal electorates in a Constitution 
which seeks to introduce democracy into the heart of the structure 
which we are trying to build. 

1 am merely stating the facts as they exist—facts which every 
intelligent Indian knows to exist. I am not desiring to disparage 
the ability of so many Indians both among the politically minded 
and among a large number of educated men who take no active 
part in politics. The situation in which we find ourselves today is 
but the direct rcsultof history embracing some thirty centuries before 
the British arrived on the scene at all and about two centuries since 
the British connection with India began puring new wine into 
old bottles. I have never deplored the fact that English education 
was introduced into India. If we had resisted the spread of 
Western ideas and tried to keep the English language and litera- 
turc a scaled book, and if Lord Macaulay in his famous Minute 
had taken a line exactly contrary to the line he took, wc should 
have sinned against the light. 

It is therefore certain that those who arc the product of this 
education which has been thrown open to them could not continue 
indefinitely in ttam pupitlari. It is equally certain that wc could 
not plunge from a system of government which was based on 
ancient and deep-rooted pUtical conceptions into a form of 
government which is entirely of foreign origin and totally alien 
to the traditions of the whole people simply by the stroke of a pn, 

Stjsces of Advance 

It is round the endeavours to find stages for an orderly advance 
from one system towards its exact opposite that the whole plitical 
controversies and contests of the twentieth century have raged. 
Since Mr. Montagu’s famous announcement the whole questiorv 
b not one of the goal, but of pee and distance on a road leading 
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to it. The question is, how far and how fast we should go at any 
particular time. The late Mr. Gokhale, who was a statesman and 
no mere poliddan, shortly before bis death pointed out that, 
although there might be individual Indians who were equal, in 
ability and intellect, to British statesmen and administrators, yet 
that was not enough. It was not until the average Indian was 
equal to the average Bridsh dozen that any full advance in a 
system of scIf*governmcnt, similar to that of Great Britain, could 
be attained, and he emphasized the long interval which must 
elapse before Indians as a whole could attain that level. But the 
advanced Indian poUtidan of today throws scom on Mr, Gokhale’s 
warning voice; having advanced but one or two laps in the race, 
he wants to take the many laps soil ahead at a single stride while 
the great mass of the people has scarcely moved at all from the 
starting-post. With great respect to the majority of the Select 
Committee, I submit that in framing their proposals they have 
ignored almost cnrircly this question of pace and distance. 

Three dmes between the age of forty-five and the age of seventy 
I have had the honour of being a consultant upon new con- 
sdtudonal schemes for India: three Constitutions within twenty- 
five years 1 Surely that fact alone tells its own talc. What lias 
been the reason for this desperate haste? The Majority Report 
gives no real answ'cr to this question. In a passage here or there 
they reveal their consciousness of some of the real condirions of 
the country. But having done this they recommend a plunge 
into the future by stating conclusions which are based on pious 
hopes and Western analogies that have no Irearing ivhatev'cr 
upon the probable sequence of events w'hcn the human material 
concerned is taken into account. 

An old Indian friend of mine ended a letter to me with the 
following sentence: I fully concur with you that it is difficult 
to forecast the future of India; as some sage poUdeian first ob¬ 
served in the House of Commons years agOt ‘Providence has 
placed India in the hands of Parliament and Parliament has 
handed back the trust to Providence,* ** But Prm’idencc may have 
its own way of dealing with those who from weariness hand back 
uncompleted a task which they are loo lazy or too timid to per- 
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form. The distinction -between tiinidity and courage is often 
finely dr^wti; what appears courageous may really be timidity in 
disguise, a disguise which India penetrates. The whole theory of 
the tiew Constitution is to transfer to the masses of India the task 
of securing just and good government by the simple power of the 
vote, without any gro-tind for believing that the masses will be 
able to use that power for the amelioration of their lot, and indeed 
in the face of evidence that those already enfranchised have proved 
quite unable to make any good use of it at all. 

The Conservative Minority 

I will now turn to the criticisms which have been levelled 
against the Conservative minority. It is said that they have no 
constructive altemative scheme; it has even been suggested by 
Lord Linlithgow himself that by objecting to the transfer of law 
and order they should logically have objected to any instalment of 
provincial autonomy at all, and that they have thereby laid them¬ 
selves open to lack of courage. 1 should like to know what would 
have been said of them if they had adopted this ** logical ” course 
and advocated a return to the Morlcy-Minto scheme, or the return 
(0 a prc-Morley-Minto system. That is to say, according to such 
critics, that they should have blindly ignored the Montagu 
announcement, and shut their eyes to everything that has hap¬ 
pened since. 

The Committee itself has wisely said that the preamble to the 
Government of India Act, 1919, still holds the ground as the only 
pledge that Parliament is bound to honour, and that all subsequent 
statements of policy add nothing to that pledge. That is abso¬ 
lutely true. But though they may add nothing to the pledge, they 
have aroused in the minds of Indian politicians expectations of the 
surrender to themselves of powers which also cannot be entirely 
ignored. The Conservative minority is not a group of blind re¬ 
actionaries, but if its proposed amendments have no constructive 
value, then the Statutory Commission’s schemes have also no con¬ 
structive value, for with one notable exception, which I will 
explain in greater detail presently, the Conservadve minority have 
based their scheme on the recommcDdations of the Statutory Com- 
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mission itself. And of all tlic documents submitted to the Joint 

I- 

Select Committee, there is no document which has equal im¬ 
portance. Ii submitted to Parliament the unanimous conclusions 
of a body of men appointed in conformity with the Government 
of India Act and containing representatives of all three parties, 
whereas the long discussions of three Round-Table Conferences 
merely represented the conflicting opinions of a number of dele¬ 
gates selected by the Government and forming a body of men 
with no constituent powers whose diderenccs—and they were 
many—were never subjected to a vote. 

The Federal Idea 

Those members of the Statutory Commission who were also 
members of the Joint Select Committee arc always anxious to point 
out that a scheme for Federation, as an ultimate Ideal for Provinces 
and States alike, was roughly adumbrated in Part VII., Volume 
IL, of their Report. That some day or other, if a self-governing 
India were to become a reality, the relations between Provinces 
and States would require some common meeting ground, and that 
that common meeting ground must eventually take some form of 
Federation, the only hitherto known name in the world for unions 
of that description, was a commonplace to anybody who tried 
to look into the distant future of India, and the only difTcrence 
between all casual thinkers of this description and the Statutory 
Commission was the greater authority with which the Commission 
was invested. But the Statutory Commission regarded it as a 
distant ideal, owing to the great anomalies which had to be over¬ 
come, and the dispatch of Lord Irwin’s Government dsited 
September 20, 1930, repeated the expression “distant ideal” within 
3 few weeks of the dramatic deliverances of a few of the Princes 
at the First Round-Table Conference, thereby demonstrating that 
any preliminary negotiations between the Princes and the 
politicians had been kept a profound secret from the then Viceroy, 
It is surely manifest that the Princes when they made that 
declaration had no prescience of the long labours of the Fcdcml 
Structural Committee and the series of dilemmas in which the 
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whole question was involved. But the Princes, through their 
representatives, have always made it clear that that preliminary 
acquiescence was not binding upon them unless the conditions 
which they laid down were fully complied with, and the choice 
is still open to them when the time comes to sign or refuse to sign 
tlie Instrument of Accession which has to be laid before each 
Chief with such conditions as arc applicable to his particular State. 
Now the Statutory Commission, realizing these immense difhcul- 
ties, discussed, in paragraphs 234 to 237, a preliminary step towards 
joint consultation on matters of common concern, and they found 
the solution in their recommendation of The Council of Greater 
India,” and though they did not sketch out thb proposal in com^ 
pletc detail, they showed clearly that the creation of such a Council 
was not a casual obiter dictum, hut a distinct storey in the edifice 
which they presented to Parliament. 

The Conservative minority have accepted this storey as part of 
tite edifice which they approve. The criticism that they have no 
construed VC policy is simply ridiculous and is voiced mainly by 
those who are absolutely ignorant of Indian condldons. TE the 
Simon Commission were not ashamed to put forward this Council 
of Greater India as an integral part of their plan, the Conservative 
minority need have no shame about suppordng that part of the 
new building. After provincial autonomy has shown that it is 
something real and responsible, and after this proposed Council 
of Greater India has for the first time received Constitudonal 
sanedon and has exercised the functions designed for It, then the 
Indian States and the Indian Provinces will be in a better posidon 
to judge whether a form of Statutory Federadon is likely to over¬ 
come successfully the formidable difficulties which have to be 
surmounted and which arc described in Lord Salisbury's amend¬ 
ment. Premature Federadon may merely result in the collapse of 
the whole structure and in a demand by the federadng Princes to 
secede again from a Fcdcia] Consdtudon which they see is going 
to spell their ruin. 1 should like to draw atiendon to the con¬ 
cluding words of paragraph 228 of the Simon Commission’s 
Report, under the heading “General Acceptance of the Federal 
Idea." The words are: 
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We are therefore foltowuig what hai become 3 j^c/ally accepied view 
when We express our own belief that the essential unify of Greater India 
will one day he ex pressed in some form of federal association, bm that the 
evolution will be slow and cannot be rashly pressed.” 

I take those two words “rashly pressed " as a correct description 
of the sudden declaration of the Princes at the First Round'Table 
Conference, 

Provincial Autonomy 

The tendency among Indian politicians is to believe that if you 
talk about a thing long enough and repeat it often enough it has 
become an actual fact. It has been so with the question of pro¬ 
vincial autonomy as meaning the handing over of the whole 
provincial field to a Ministry responsible to the local Legislature, 
I must point out, however, that the term in itself does not connote 
any particular form of internal government in the territory to 
which it applies. It Is a catchword which has been used for years 
past to express the growing degree of independence from inter¬ 
ference by the Government of India which the Endian Provinces 
have enjoyed. Whether an area constitutes a Province or a State, 
whether it is administered by a Governor in Council if a Province, 
or by its Ruler if a State, its autonomy is limited only by the 
extent to which some higher authority has the power to intervene 
and give instructions w'hich it is bound to obey, a statutory 
authority in the case of the Provinces, the doctrine of paramountcy 
in the case of the States, Within the Province tlie question is, 
how many departments of Government should be in the charge 
of the Governor in Council and how many in charge of Ministers 
responsible to the Legislature ? The Montagu Reforms transferred 
to the latter agency such important subjects as Education, 
Sanitation, Medical, Internal Excise, Public Works (Roads and 
Buildings), and the endre control over all local bodies^viz., 
municipalities and district boards and subsidiary village unions 
and committees. 

In respect of all these transferred departments the Governor 
acted with his Ministers. The remaining subjects were Reserved, 
that is to say they were dealt with by the Govemor in Council, 
but it must be noted that in all Reserved subjects the power of 
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atperviiion remained with the Govcrniuent of India, Therefore, 
in respect of all Reserved subjects now to be transferred, a double 
change is effected simultaneously—^s'vz., the removal of the super^ 
vision of the Governor-General in Council and the comraittal of 
control to the charge of a non-official Minister who is responsible 
to an enlarged Legislature elected by a widely extended electorate. 
What arc these subjects? Land Revenue, Finance, Forests, Irriga¬ 
tion and Law and Order, which term embraces police, the whole 
magistcria] and judicial system, prisons and prisoners. The 
Majority Report, follow'ing the Simon Commission, recommends 
that all these subjects should now be transferred to the charge of 
Ministers. 


Law and Okdek 

The Conservative minority also accepts all these transfers except 
one, and that is the transfer of law and order. That minority 
is taunted with the fact that if it docs not agree with the transfer 
of law and order, but docs agree with the transfer of all the 
other subjects, it is guilty of flagrant inconsistency. This argu¬ 
ment can only be put forward by people w'ho have no personal 
knowledge of the administration of the country. The argument 
that because you arc willing to incur minimum risks or minor 
risks you should therefore also incur maximum risks is an appeal 
to prejudice, not to common sense. British critics have not the 
slightest appreciation what the relative risks are when they hurl 
these taunts. 

The real distinction is that while the Conservative minority 
accept risks which involve deterioration in administration, they 
arc not willing to gamble with the lives and liberties of the people, 
for it will be a gamble until Ministers, enlarged Legislative 
Councils and enlarged electorates have demonstrated that in these 
other wide fields of responsibility they have acquired a real sense 
of responsibility and have the courage, the honesty and the strength 
of purpose which will enable these great departments committed 
to them to function without communal fear or favour. We wish 
to know first whether all the safeguards imposed have been en¬ 
forced or waived and what the reactions have been m such cn- 
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forcemcnt or waivtr. 1 q fact wc wish to sec whether the opd- 
misac expectadons on which the whole scheme of the majority 
Report is based have been verihod by actual working, before wc 
take a step which may prove so disastrous to the security not only 
of the great ignorant and illiterate masses, for whose welfare wc 
cannot shake od our own responsibility, but to the stability of a 
Continent, and of the new Constitudon itself. 

Wc shall be told that Indians have already held the portfolio 
of law and order and administered it with success. That may be 
so, and 1 am not making an accusadon against the capacity of 
Itidtans to administer even this department as Execudve Council' 
lors in charge of a Reserved subject. The Execudve Councillor 
is appointed by the Crown for a period of five years; he issues 
orders in the name of the Governor in Council, and in many cases 
only with the concurrence of the Governor, according to the rules 
of business. The Governor may require a meeting of all the 
Executive Councillors before the purdculat action is authorized, 
and, not only that, but throughout the Government of which he 
is a member on the Reserved side is subject to supervision of the 
Governor-General in Council, and even of the Secretary of State. 
He is therefore in a sheltered position, not responsible to the Legis¬ 
lature, and can always explain to his private critics that in taking 
or refusing to take certain action he could not have his own way. 

The same man as a Minister is in a totally different position. 
A bold and honest line of action may bring upon him the vitupera¬ 
tion of his supporters and his opponents alike and the pressure of 
his friends and relatives and the intrigues of all who are dis¬ 
satisfied. As the Simon Commission have pointed out. Provincial 
Ministers have often been saved from defeat in the Ijigislaturc by 
the support of the official bloc. And that official bloc will no 
longer be there to lend the great weight of their administrative 
experience in support of a Minister who has been courageous 
enough to resist all these pressures and temptations which will 
assail him. 

Tux Report Safeguards 

The supporters of the majority scheme will reply that the in¬ 
herent dangers in the committal of taw and order to a Minister 
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arc met by the safeguards which they have provided. The Ck>n* 
scrvativc minority did in fact vote for these safeguards as being 
better than nothing, but they do not go very far in the protection 
of the people. The Committee as a whole were greatly impressed 
by the danger of Terrorism, and they have left it open to the 
Governor to keep under his own control the dossiers of suspected 
terrorists and the names of mformers and of the secret information 
which they have supplied, and they provide that in extreme cases 
he may actually take over any department of State if he deems it 
necessary to keep Terrorism under control. 

But these arc very drastic steps, which no Governor is likely to 
take until a situation has become very bad indeed. It must be 
remembered, however, that the whole Police Force, save a very 
few special detectives and a comparatively insignificant oaff 
selected to work under them, will be under the Minister, and it is 
only with the cooperation of the ordinary police that these special 
Secret branches can function at all. A lot of the information on 
which they depend is picked up and communicated to them 
through the ordinary station house diaries, and many of the crimes 
which mm out to be political arc investigated in the first instance 
by the ordinary police. There is real danger that jealousy between 
divided forces will come into play, for jealousies of that kind arc 
not peculiar to India but are more likely to interfere with honest 
work there than in most other countries. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that owing to the extraordinary ramthcations of relation¬ 
ships among Hindus there may be members in the Legislative 
Council, and even Ministers themselves, whose youthful relations 
or their mlations by marriage have become involved in Terrorist 
conspiracies. It is unnecessary to develop these contingencies in 
more detail; they merely show how difficult it may become to 
keep even Terrorism in a watertight compartment. 

The Committee have also provided that the Inspector-General of 
Police should be specially accessible to the Governor, and that the 
question of police promotions and discipline should be left entirely 
in his hands. The Committee appear to think that by the isola- 
lion of the Inspector-General of Police in this privileged position 
they have successfully disposed of the risks in the whole field of 
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bw and order. In this 1 venture to think, and I speak from per¬ 
sonal knowledge of administration of the criminal bw, that they 
arc entirely mistaken. The Inspector.Gcncral of Police is a depart¬ 
mental chief; he controls, through the district superintendents, the 
rccrutdng, training, discipline and equipment of the police force 
as a whole, but the maintenance of bw and order and the vigilant 
watch over the criminal classes, as wcU as the offences of powerful 
patrons of crime among the higher classes, depend not upon the 
Inspector-General of Police but upon the district magistrate of 
each district and upon the comimssioners of divisions over them, 
in so far as their csecutivc action is concerned- The Inspector- 
General of Police may be called in by cither of these responsible 
officers if it appears that police action has deteriorated or discipline 
has been relaxed, and he in his turn can co-operate and advise, 
but he cannot command. He is prevented, and very properly pre¬ 
vented, from interfering in any way with the independence of the 
whole magistracy, and were he to interfere the magistracy would 
be very righdy up in arms. 

Now the commissioners and the district officers, if the transfer 
of law and order is made, will be under the control of the Minister 
in charge, and no such Minister will consent to be a mere cypher; 
he is bound to insist that all recommendations from these officers, 
whether they relate to police or jails or fhe proper exercise of 
magisterial authority, shall come up to him for orders, and even if 
in some cases those orders may require the concurrence of the 
Governor, the Minister is bound to require that the recommenda¬ 
tion should pass through his hands. He will be the authority for 
sanctioning prosecutions in cases where the sanction of the local 
government is required, as the authority for ordering the with¬ 
drawal of prosecutions. An Indian magistrate or judge has always 
been under a disadvantage from which the neutral British officer 
in the same position is free. When, w*herc the communal ques¬ 
tion arises, he endeavours to act with strict honesty and impar¬ 
tiality, if the decision is in favour of his co-rcligionist he is accused 
of communal favouritism. If the decision is against his co¬ 
religionist it is at once asserted that he has been bought. It is 
obvious that similar accusations will be levelled at a Minister in 
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lUcc circumstaBccs. Nor can wc exclude the possibility chat a 
Minister may himself be unscrupulous or corrupt. 

It is also useless to shut our eyes against the underground in¬ 
trigues with which the whole of India is permeated, and of the 
existence of which every British administrator in India can draw 
illustrations from his own experience. Intrigues of this kind have 
manifested their effect in the Departments already transferred 
under the Montagu scheme, just as there have been corrupt magis¬ 
trates, whose corruption was a by-word hut against whom it was 
impossible to prove any specific case. It is against such intrigues 
or corruption that the local officers have to keep up the battle as 
well as they can. And it must also not be forgotten that it is these 
officers upon whom the people depend for protection against mal¬ 
practices or tyranny committed by the police themselves. Cbn- 
se^uently it is abundantly clear that no Govemor can possibly safe¬ 
guard the spread of iniquities of this description carried on over 
the districts in a Province which may be as large as the United 
Kingdom and equally populous. 

The GovEKKoa's Advisers 

It is a contention of the Conservative minority that the Gos'ernor 
under the new Consdtudan should be given one Councillor at least 
who is thoroughly familiar with the problems of administration. 
The Governor-General is ^ven three Councillors, but the 
Governor has none, and the proposal of the Committee that he 
should have a small secretariat of his own controlled by a special 
secretary will not suffice to fill the breach. The secretary will have 
no constitutional posidon and will be regarded merely as a sub¬ 
ordinate official, but inasmuch as he will be supposed to have 
great influence with the Governor this special office will become 
a bureau round which intrigue will gather. The office will be 
flooded with petitions and exhortations to him to use his special 
powers to over-rule the Ministers. Some of these may contain 
valuable informarion, demanding investigation about the Minister 
himself. What is the Governor to do with such? Is he to forward 
them to the Minister who is accused, who can thereby set on foot 
measures to bring the accuser to grief, or is he to send ibcin 
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secretly for invesdgatioji by subordinates of the Minister con¬ 
cerned? The only other alternative is the waste-paper basket. ! 
think that any administrator of experience may be forgiven for 
feeling the fear that the quality of justice as administered under 
the conditions described may seriously deteriorate if this transfer 
is brought about. 

These arc the reasons which have impelled the Conservative 
minority to vote against the transfer of law and order. There is 
ample material in the original recommendations of the local 
Governments to the Simon Commission to justify this minority 
in the conrse that they have adopted, and if persons who arc micr- 
ested in this question will read paragraphs 57 to 64, Chapter 1, 
Volume 2, together with paragraphs 40 to 43, preceding them, 
they will find how strong the case was considered by the various 
local Governments and by the Committees appointed by the Legls- 
larive Councils themselves to co-operate with the Commission 
either for the complete reservation of law and order or for other 
shifts and devices by which this particular department of State 
should be protected from the dangers inherent in the transfer. 

The fact that Provincial Governments have resiled from those 
rccommendarioQS is due to no circumstances arising from in¬ 
creased confidence in the Ministers or from a change in the charac¬ 
ter of the people. The difference is this: when they submitted 
their genuine doubts and anxieties the case was still an open one, 
but the recommendations of the Simon Commission and the dis¬ 
cussions of the Round-Table Conference, as well as the pronounce¬ 
ment of His Majesty’s Government in December, 1931, have 
proved to tbdr minds at least that the question was no longer open 
to discussion. The course in fact which the Simon Commission 
took was a course taken with serious hesitation, and it was based 
upon two reasons: One was that the omission of law and order 
was out of accord with the poll deal machinery they were creating. 
The other was that with law and order alone reserved the pressure 
against the one reserved department would increase in intensity- 
To the first reason I submit the answer: that the people of 
India do not know or understand anything about constiturional 
anomalies; that is merely the argument of a few IaVi7ers. To the 
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second reason my answer is: dial it ts coatrary to British pre* 
cedent to shift the consequences from themselves to helpless 
millions of people. And in cficct there is a further criticism which 
1 propound for your consideration t that the pressure will not 
cease, but will be concentrated upon the Covemor himself if he 
dares to interfere with a responsible Legislature and a Minister 
responsible to that body. 

and the Report 

The Report has not been accepted by the Congress and it has 
been turned down by the so-called Liberals and Moderates, who 
arc bracing thcrnscives to highten the British Government into 
yet further concessions, but who nevertheless know well that the 
Constitution offered them contains possibilities in working which, 
as they themselves say, will enable the Congress to secure the 
extreme demands which they are putting forward for the extrusion 
of all British control or influence in India. And the tragic irony 
of it is that the British troops maintained in the country will by 
their presence keep in place and power, it may be, a small body of 
malcontents who, were there no British Army thus protecting 
them, would have to seek the shelter of obscurity or perish by the 
sword of more martial races. 

The Union of Britain and India is a questioti-begging title. We 
arc all in favour of the union of Britain and India; the point in 
dispute is not the objective, but the method and steps by which 
that union can best be secured, I would enquire of my good 
friends of the Union of Britain and India whether they arc con¬ 
vinced that under the new Constitution India will develop 
according to plan into a self-governing dcmoaacy; and also 
whether they arc really satUfied that these reforms wiU produce 
greater happiness, hope and prosperity among the 300 odd 
millions of people who are ignorant, illiterate, and know nothing 
about politics. Upon this point I quote an extract from a paper 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey on " The Future of India.” This opinion 
was expressed in ihc summer of 1933, and it at least cannot be said 
of him at all events that he is out of date; 
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*'****^'^^ *“■ adjptatiility of the type of governtocot wc ate jtib- 
nitudng nias aa essential clemeot in arriving at a forecast of the ejfecta it 
*"?/ ott Indian developments, (n so far u the prcviotis regime was 
sclf-suffidcnr in the sense that it did not base itself on repieseotative irutim. 
tions, tt was a form of government to which the East was well accustomed. 
So far as we know the spLrii of India at present, it is fair to say that it 
would probably prefer some form of gaveriuncnt not definitely responsible 
to a majority vote. In the end, India might find herself best suited with 
something quite different from parliamentary government in our form; 
something in die nanitc of a directorate sufficiently responsive to p^ piTlnr 
and ideas to gain general acquiescence, but not dependeot on a 
majority vote.'’ 

The expression “something in the nature of a dircctoraie,'* 
which is not responsible to a majority vote, sounds to me sus- 
piciously like a Soviet; at all events it is clear that that is not the 
forecast on which the whole case for the new Constitution depends, 
for it is based on ihc development of a democratic Constitution 
envisaged by the Montagu annoimccfnent. 

The time at my disposal does not permit of my talking on many 
subjects. I will simply end by stating that the Government’s 
scheme rests upon the great illusion that you can give away powers 
and sdll retain them; that you can sap the independence of the 
great Services and sdll maintain it; or, to use a homely phrase, 
that you can give away your cake and snll have it. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A U££TtNG of ihe Assoemtion was Ketd at the Ca^con Hall» WflcmiURtr, 
S.W. I* on Tuejdiay, January 15* 1935* when a paper, endtkd ‘^Thc Indian 
ftepoft: a Minority View^’* was rtad by Sir Reginald Craddock^ 

11 . 7 . In the iinavoldaBk ahienoE o£ Sir faseph Natl, u. 7 .^ the chair 
wm occupEKi by Sir MkhacI O'Dwycf, o.c,i,e,, and ihe following 

fadiei and gcndcnicn, amongst others, were present i 
Sir Malcolm Seton^ e..c.j., and Lady Secon^ Sir Louis Dane, o.c.l.E.^ 
c.s,i., Sir Hubert Carr,. Sir John Thompoa^ k.c. 4 .i,| k.ci.e.. Sir Charles 
Inna, &.c.f,t., Sir Patrick Fagon^ t.c.i.E., 0.4.1.^ Sir Charlu Arm¬ 

strongs Sir Alfred Chattciton^ c.i.E., Sir William Ovens Cbrk, Sir Reginald 
Glancy^ R.c.r.£r» Sir John Maynard^ a.c.L.E.^ cji.l, and Lady Maynard^ 
Lady Benneic^ Lady (Lionsl) Jacob, Sir Henry Whocter„ x.c.s.l, a.c.i.f.. 
Lady Hunter^ Mr. G. F. Dick, ili.e., and Mrj* Dick, Mr* B> Ch AJIcji, 
Mn Sp Liipton, o.a,i+, Mr. A. M. Macmillan, Ntr. C. H. 

Bompa^t c.Sh[., Mr^ TC Dun, .Mr. Paul Stewart, Mr. G. H. Omicrod, 
Mr. J. J. Nobn, Mist C. K. Cumming, Miss L^ Sorabji^ Miss A* A- Morton, 
Miss Farquharson, MUs M- Swab'p, Mr+ and Mrs. C. P* Casperta, Mr. 
C. G. Hancock, Mr. R. W. Brock, Mr, R. H. S. Catthew, Colonel W. G, 
Hamilton, Mr- Hr R, H. Wilkinson, Mr* George POdier, Mrs. D- 
Berry, M«. C. N* Roy, Dr. R. Hingofani, Mr*, and Miss Flower* Mr*. 
Blenktosopk Mr. and Mrs. D. Ross-Johosoo* Lieut-Colonel and Mrs. C. E* 
Bruce, Captajo and Mrs. Browne, Mist M. Ashvranh, Colonel A, G. 
Hamilton, Colonel A. S. Haniilton, Mr. F* Grubb* Mrs. Dewrr and Mr. M^ J. 
Dewar, Mr. [. A. Swan, Mr. R. R. M- Nawaa. Colonel H. ]- fortes^ Mrs. 
Gordon Farquharson, Mr. L C. French, Mr, O. C- G. Hayicr, Mrs. 
Thnmbo Chetty, Mr. E. Coleman, Mr, J. RogierT Mrs. BrookeT Mrs- Argils, 
Miss Lcatherdalc, Mr. Sambid Das, Mr. H. K. Sadler* Mr. M. S. Ahmad^ 
Miss M* Hopley, Mr. Wilfrid Wright, Mr. and Mrs. H, N. Laurie, Mrs, 
Baird SmUh^ and Mr. F. H. Brown, 0.1 .e.* Hoh- Secrctary.p 

Sir Malcolm Sc ton read a telegram from Sir Joseph Nall intitnadng that 
be was kept in bed by a severe chilh and to his great rtgrci was unable 10 
preude- Sir Malcolm said that at a few minutca' nodec Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer had kindly consertted to Btep into the gap, 

Sk MsaiAEL O'DwTEa said that all would join in regretting the absence 
thiotigb ill-health of the Marquess of Salisbury, who, ai originally arranged* 
was to have akco the Chair, and also of Sir Jowpb Nall, whose sudden 
indisposition prevented him from replacing Lord Salisbury. ITic task had 
now ffllleji on his unworthy shoulders. But he was glad to have the 
honour of praiding at the lecture to be given by his old Oxford friend and 
Indian colleague, Sir Reginald Craddock* 3 man whose comradesbip anyone 
might well be proud of. 

The lecture was then i^d. 
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Sir \oHH ivho wai first oilled upon, said: It is a very great 

pleasure to tnt to find myself on the ^auic platform with my old friends Sir 
Reginald Craddock and Sir ^fichad O'DwyeTi although I admit that it h 
juit pfxsjiblc that we may not see completely eye to eye on everything. But 1 
am always hopeftih and 1 trust this will not continue to be the case by the 
time i have hnished my speech. 1 wish to deal with a question rcladng to 
lespoosibiliiy at the centre. No one here is likely for a moment to contest 
the excellence of the record of w'hat t may call the dd $ystem^ the iyi.tcin 
conducted by public mco from England together with services recruited for 
the most part from England, ac all evcnn Tccmited in the upper ranks by 
the Secretary of State. 

But it must not be forgotten that this Govcritment of India, consdinned as 
it has bidierto been» wai not an independent authority. It was responsible 
to the Briush ParliamcnL In point of fact we cannot constitutionally con- 
ceisx of a Government anywhere which is not responsible to some repre¬ 
sentative body^ Either it h responsible to a Parliafncnt in England^ as it has 
hitherto been almost entirely, or in the altcmailve it would be responsible 
to a similar elected body elsewhere. 

One very Important corisequence results from this responsibility to an 
elected body, the Parliament o£ Eiigbnd+ In many matters, all the everyday 
matters, it may be said without hesitation that this rcsponsibiliiy to the 
British Parliament did not affect the course of admlnisiraticin^ The Britiih 
Parliameni did not interfere in the daily details, and in point of fact it might 
almost be forgotten that this pardoJor responsibility existed. 

But there w-m one very important class of matters in which ibis responsi¬ 
bility to the British Parliament did very greatly affect the course of policy 
and administration by the Secretary oF State and by the administration In 
India. These matters were mainly economic in character, VVe haxx all 
heard of the difHcuIcin which arose about the cotton dudes, all those quev 
tions connected with tariffs and free trade, which were a suhlect of con^ 
lidcrablc dispute from time to time between Briiain and ceftain classes ac 
all etxncs of Indians. There were certab other economic questions. It is a 
very important mattori of course;, for any industry that it shall have the 
custom of GovErnment. When you have a Government such as that of 
India, which Is dealing with an extensive system of railways and wifh public 
W'Ofki on a targe scale, wiih all the requirements of an army, you obviously 
get a system in which the custom of the GovernnicDt u very important. 

It was quite obvioiu that when the authority which dealt with this matter 
was an authoKty which was dependent upon the popular vote in its own 
country, it W 3 S almost certain that to a certain extent the intcresu of the 
trade of that other country should prevail. As a matter of fact, to a great 
extent the interests of the British voter and of those who had influence in 
British politics Lncvixably did pccvail when any of these scrions clashes of 
opinion did occtir. 1 do not make any charge against any public men or any 
Secretary of State when I remind you that a man cannot sene two naastofs, 
either he will neglect otic or he will neglect the other. 

If you picture to yourself the difficult position of ihe Secretary of State, 
called upon to deal with one of these matten^ in which the inttrciii of 
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Bn(aln and Id^ were to dl appareat purposes cofitrary, where there was a 
clash, you can imagine the pouibiliiy of a Secictary of State not being inflti- 
cnccd to some extent by the considoatioo of the fortunes of his own politi¬ 
cal party or even his own fate in the constituencies. However desirous a man 
might be to hold the balance absolutely ev«i, 1 do not think it is conceivable 
that this influence should not have been operative. 

1 had thought, I confess, until quite nwnily, that the effect of ihe 
Montagu-Chdmsford Reforms, and of that Convention, by which when 
agrecincnis between the Indian Gos'crnntcnt and the majority in 
the Assembly that particular view should prevail, had been to end this kind 
of influen^ brought to bear upon the Government in India. But I have 
seen ooasion during the last few days to alter my conviction upon this 
subject. I have been much struck by the history of this recent trade agree¬ 
ment between England and India. 1 will just remind you of one or two 
facts about it. 

In X'ovember an imporunt deputation of Lancashire cotton mill-owners 
visited Mr. Runciman and put before him certain cofttideralions. T do not 
say that that body actually conveyed a threat, but they came so very near to 
a threat ibt for practical purposes it might be described as one. They did 
very d^nitely convey to Mr. Ruudman that if there wa» not considerable 
speed in the setdetnent of this trade agreement (obviously with the object 
r settled before a more advanced form of consuiurion was eitab- 

Iwltfd m IndiaX tben it was quite possible that Laneashire would lake up an 
attitude which was not favourable to the constitutional proposals of the 
Government. That came so near m being a threat that for practical pur- 
wc might describe it si one+ 

i fell ihat this would fiot under extsdng orcumstanca opMic to prei^nt 
the CckvcrnmcLtit from taking the line which it ought to take, but during the 
last few days the agreement has actually come ouL I cannot say, from lack 
of complete infornution, whether it it favourable or unfavourable, but it is 
clear that much opiuian in India on the jubject of this agrrement is very 
strongly adverse^ they do consider that they are not being fairly treated in this 
agreement. Here was a case in which the balance of justice was disturbed 
by the fact that the Secretary of State, responsible to electorates in Britain 
was somehow caused to take a line which appears to business men in Indfa 
not to be a fair one. 


The argument which I want to put before you is this. When you have a 
mndition such w that, when you have this type of suspicion created between 
business men m India and business men in England, there is surely only one 
remedy, and that » a remedy which will put the two as negotiating parties 
on preosely the same footing. There must be, in other words, oegoriations 
between a Goverm^nt m Great Britain responsible to its own electorates 
and on the other si<fc a Govetiimcnt in India which is equally responsible 
to representatives of lU own people. Then by free, open negoriationZ with¬ 
out any corrupt or semi<omjpt influences on either ride, you will get justice 
^nc « ^iween tfe two. I put tha, to ym. as an argument for the 
responsibility at the centre which will give this result which I derire 

Id- K£;. 
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Sir CHAtiL£$ Ihfsii a&kcd for p^missioD to wy few He uid that 

be did imi prafxjse to deal with Sir Reginald Craddock** piper, but he 
wiihed m refer to what tbe list speaker had said about the Fiscal Convea- 
tion, Ai Coinmcrcc Menaber of die Govcmmeni of India he had probably 
had tnorc to do with the working of the Fiscal ConveniioD than any other 
person in the room. He had been in charge of die first Steel Plotoctioci Act 
and other Protection Acts, and Ive wished to itaic that alwTiy* die British 
GovcrfiirkeDC had played absolutely fair in respect of chc Fiscal Conveotion. 
Never once had they tried to force on the Govcrniocni of todia views with 
which the Governmeni; of India did not agree. 

Sir Patuck F auas i i do not rise to indulge in any ad^'erse criticisms of 

the excellent paper to which we have just Hstened. Da the contrary, my 
object is to express my complcic and humble agreement with practically 
every word of it I think the Aisodadon U m be congratulated an having 
had the opportunity this aftErnoon of listening to such a realistic and prac' 
tical exposition of the situation created by the Joint Sclca Committee Report 
from one about whom it can moat emphatically be said that, in view of his 
long experience and hu very distinguished carter, he really docs know 
something of what he is talking about. The practical and rcalisdc tone of 
his paper is, I think, a refreshing contrast to many vague and rather irreto 
vaat idealisms and generalizations about India to which we have listened 
during the past two years. 

The pper contains so much material for fruitful rcflcctiDn that it is difli* 
cult tP xket speda] pomts. A very noteworthy feature, however, u the very 
dcvasiatitig criticism which has been presented in it of the proposed traiufer 
of law and order and its exposure of the inadequacy, not to say futility, of 
ihc safeguards by which it is proposed to protect those two fundamental 
aspects of administration. It U at this point, it seems to me, that the cbeer- 
ful, complaccni, and ) might almost say pathetic, ignorance displayed by the 
nujority of the Joint Select Committee on certain fundamental and elemen¬ 
tary conditions and incidents of Indian durrict administration are mwe 
^pccioJly displayed. 

On thf iubfcci of Fcdciatioji Sif Reginald $i]id a good dra.1 that wa* 
iciiporuni, lie specially emphasized a point which I have always regarded 
as the most astonishing incident in the iotiial stages and in the inception of 
the project of an All-India Federation, and it is this; that up to within a 
few weeks of the dramatk dedarattoti made by four or five Princes, both 
the Statutory Commission and the Government of India were in complete 
ignorance that the possibiUty of All-India Federation was so near and diat 
they still regarded it as a far-distant tdcaL 

That extraordinary circumstance seems to me to throw very grave doubt 
on the view that the Princes of India as a whole were at the inception of 
the prefect of All-India Federation such enthusiastic supporters of it as has 
been generally represented. That they were not is, I diink, fairly clear 
from a comidoation of their subsequent attitude towards the idea of a 
Federal ConstitUlioD. 

Tlieo on the question of pledges, those pledges of which we have heard so 
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mucii, pledges oiiuidc iJk: scope ciF the Statute of 19131 , Sir Reginald had 
something tn say. At the last tneeiing of this Association [ luysclf ventured 
to address a question to the Marquess of Eetknd on the subject. I asked 
him hoHf far the Joint Select Commltiiee had moguized the existence of 
these extraneous pledges—that is, pledges outside the scope of the Staioie^ 
and how far they had fdt themselves boiiud by such pledges* 1 understood 
him to say that they recognized no such pledges and were not bound by 
them. Sir Reginald in his piapcr UnJay has, 1 notice, completed die exposi¬ 
tion of that myth, the myth about pledges binding the British people 
and the British Parliament to do various thing;!. It was a myth, 1 think, 
which has done more mischief a$ regards this Indian question than 
ail the other myths which have congregated so thickly about the great 
problem. 

Sir John TiiounaN : Mr, Chairman, as you know, I have a sirodg objec¬ 
tion to engaging in public controversy with retired members of my own 
Servire for whom I have such deep-seated respect as 1 have for you and 
for Sir Reguiaid Craddock. But Sir Reginald Craddock has thrown down 
a public challenge to the organization of which 1 am the Chairman, and J 
propose to take up that challenge, and to ranfiiw myself 10 dealing with 
the two quesdoru which he has put to me. 

1 have studied those quisiions carefully, and t fed that Sir Reginald has 
probably not put tn me the quesdoru that he intended to ask. It would, 
however, perhaps be an impertinence in me to answer any quesdons other 
than those which he has put. Wlut be said was, " The Union of Britain 
and India is a questlon-bcgging title.” ITut is a remark which might be 
applied tn the names adopted hy other organizations, ” We are all in 
favour, he goes on, nf the union of Britain and Indian the point In dia- 
puts is not the objective but the method and steps by which that union can 
best be seeured,” 

He then goes on m put the first question. " I would enquire of my good 
friends of the Union of Britain and India whether they are convinced that 
under Ac new Constitution India will develop according to plan in to a self- 
governing democracy?" 

Of course not. I am iurpriicd-I should bke to use a stronger word— 
® like that contained in those words should be put by a man 

who has b«n a disringuished member of the Joint Select Committee. It 
was never intended, either by the framers of the White Paper, or » far as 
I »n M by those who ivere responsible for the Majority Report of the 
Joint Select CommiEtw, that under tkit Constitution India should develop 
into ^ wlf-goYtTfiiog democracy. 

Under thii Cansticuiioa defence and foreign affairs arc reservedi and li Ls 
t^y necesary that they should be m reserved, and the Indian Legislature 
has been given no power to amend the Comutution. There are restrictions 
on every side which will make it impossibk for India to develop Into a 
self-governing democracy under this Constitution. 

Thl, C^stitution will have to be amended in very many respects before 
that can be predicated. Probably ,»t under the next Comtliution, possiUy 
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DDt even undesr xht QCxc but one, India dn'clnp jntn n f..gnvpf ni n g 

After tbai you wjll refnember that Sir Reginald went on 10 quote an 
amusing passage from a speeeh made by Sir Maleolm HaJiey, in whldi 
Sir Maicotm Hailey^ in Sir Reginald^! preaehing BoUhevisinu 

Whai Sir Malcolm Hailey meant, 1 thinks was simply thia^ thai it was quite 
pouible that once India hai become a sdf-govcrnifig democracy and thereby 
acquired Klf^letcrimnadon, she may decide to delegate her powers to wh^i 
he calls a diicctoratet hut that will ht an expressioo of the popular will just 
as much os the detnocracy that we are giving to them. 

The second question that Sir Reginald put was whether we arc really 
satished that these reforms will produce greater happiness, hope and pros^ 
parity among the three hundred odd tniliions of people who are ignorami 
Uliierace, and know oothing about politics- We have often been cold^ and 
told very truly, that in matters of stxial reform it is only Indians who can 
tdl what is wanted and how far defects can be remedied. If you look at 
the record of Ministers in regard to social services during the period diat 
they have been in control^ you will not hud much that dicy need be 
ashamed of. 

If you look in the Acid of educadon you will And a great increase in the 
number of school^ a large rise in the number of students. The number of 
women in the higher schools has risen over lOo per cent, in the last five years. 

Look also at public health, llic oumher of hospitals and dispensaries has 
gone up by something like 35 per cenL, while for the Depressed Classes, on 
whose behalf so much anxiety ii expressed^ you may remember that the 
Simon Commission^ wridog io 1930, said that, while paying tribute 10 
everything that had been done by the English Government and Christian 
miuinnarics^ in the matter of education the members o£ the Depressed 
Classes had never been so well looked after as since the transfer of education 
to Ministers. 

Those surely arc grounds for thinking that in the future the happinest 
of the people will be aa well looked after by [ndian Ministers as it has beco 
by ua. Hope and prmperlty w-cre two of the words Sir Reginald used, 
lliey raise wide questions of psychology and interoatiDiial economics which 
it is impossible for me to touc^ on now, 

I would merely ask Sir Reginald whether in these days when the pros^ 
perity of one country depends on the ecoiiomic condition of others he 
knows any form of Constitution about which it could be confidendy pre¬ 
dicted that it would produce greater prosperity in the country to which k 
is applied? 

Mr. C. G. Hancocx : If 1 understood Sir Reginald righdy, he said the 
Report will enable the Congress to secure their extreme demands. Does 
Sir Reginald anticipate that the Congress Party will be able to obtain the 
majoriiy in the Federal Assembly* and if so on what evidence does he base it? 

I take the view that the Princes of that Assembly will get 125 scats* and 
the Moilems aod other minoritjes 145 seats, making 270 out of 37^5. How 
then are the Congress Party going to get a tnajority? 
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Sir Louis Dane ; | unfociuo^idy anoihcr Indian arltninistrator. Ai 
CburnoQ of thu rK^a-parriwi A£$odftcjon I carefully ab^l^incd from 
becoming a member dihcr of the India Defence League or of lie UjiJod of 
Bricain and India. 

Aa an liiihiniin [ must confeas thac the Ciilc that has been assumed by the 
latter body seems to me rather ominoui. 1 am old enough to romembef 
when the Unionise Party ivas formed in England with a view in maintain- 
ing the Onion bciw^ccn Gr^t Britain and Ireland. That Party is itiU caUtd 
the Unionist Party^ but the Union between Great Britain and Irtbnid to a 
very great citent has ceased to exist. 

Why has k ceased to exists Because! of exaedy the same ciicunutartces as 
are now bdng expo-kneed in regard to India. It has been said that it ii 
ridiculous to compare India with Ireland So it is, but not for the reason 
[hat the people who advance that argument put forward. They say^ In 
India you have a Viceroy, a Civil Service, and an Armyi and therefore order 
will be preserved and everything will be for the best in this beat of all po®^ 
able worick In Erebnd ywi had a Lord^UeuEenaoL, but he was not sup¬ 
ported by an Army, and the Civil Service were allow^ed to disappear or 
made 10 vanish. What I would like to point out is. Southern Ireland repre¬ 
sents about three tK" four large districts in India. It is within a lew hours’ 
sail from dlls country, and it has a land frontier adjoining a pardtularly 
loyal portion of the Empire, 

It is ridiicuJous 10 say that we were not capable of mainiaining treaty condi^ 
Lions in [rclaud. If, with all the facilities we have for maintaining those 
conditions we have failed to do so^ how on egrth is a Viceroy with a wreck 
of a Civil Service and only 60^ Briiisli unops (which wiB he required for 
the external defence of India and cannot be employed in the future for the 
luainicnantc of internal order) apccted to maintain order and good govern' 
meni tn India? (Applause,) 

There U another thing. As an onuider 1 notice that arguments in the 
heat of the battle are being used by the contestants that really arc hardly 
worthy of die occasion or of the men using them to trip up their antagonists. 

One argument was that, because the Prime Minister had drafted an 
eloquent paper called the While Paper upon the general view that he took 
of the debates in the Bound-Tahle Conferences a&d had got hii collcaguei 
to agree with that as a basis for discussion, therefore the British Govern¬ 
ment were practically hound by that While Paper : that it was offered lo the 
Indians, and if they accepted it, we dicreby became pledged, lliat 
seemed to me always absurd. The only pledge that is really binding on 
Parliament is the Preamble of the Act of 1919. The Joint Sdcct ComEniitce 
have upheld this view, h is worth noting that several of the Members, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Lord Zedand^ Lord Hardinge, and, 1 thiok, othersp 
Imve said that they were not prepared to support the While Paper until it 
had been materially amended ai it has been by the Committee. Lord Derby 
accepted the Report as it secured our panimountcy, and Lord Etuiacc Percy 
because it was the negation of DominiDii itanw. This, of councp will create 
an upr^r in Indb. In July, 19^, ihc Right Honourable Mr. Sami, speak¬ 
ing before this Assocution, declared dial he only wanted Dominion statui 
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because ii earned wiih it tlic right of 5 cccis.idii. Qn rtfnofiiirincc made be 
father toned this down^ but he has r-evcricd to hii farmer ideal again in 
India. He spoke, when the meaning of die k™ ms daubtful, before the 
bst Imperial Conferctkct and the Starute of Westminster. It is just as wdl 
that the term does not now appear in the Report [f it is allowed^ a vote 
of all or most of the AsscoiblL-es for secession might easily predpitaie an 
appIJing crisis. 

FiirihcmnarCj the Act said nothing about dcmocratie representationp cor 
did Mr^ Moniagu's pledge. They only referred to responsible government, 
though the other term came m latcr^ 

We attach a most catraordinarily limited meaning to responsible guvern* 
meat. [i has, of course, two senses. One b the Covernment of a country 
that is respondbic to all outside authorities. That b a form of responsi¬ 
bility that all National Governments must have, whether they arc based upon 
deitiocratic representation or otherwise. Then there is representative and 
responsible government. That term does not occur in the Act at alL Re¬ 
sponsible if now used as if it must necessarily connote the democratk repre- 
sentation. 1 da not know what was In Lord Curzon^s mind when he 
mUDduced the phrase “ rcspomiblCp^' but he certainly was not a great up¬ 
holder of democratic reprcsentaiiDnp and L doubt ii he contemplated that 
this meaning w^ould be givea to his phrase^ 

However, let us assume that there is to be democratic reprcscutaticm, 
though at die same time there is no doubt that responsible government does 
not nccessarlty depend upon such suffrage or anything of the kind. The 
Indian State Durbars arc rcspouiible, but certainly not democratic. And it 
is the UJiivcfsal su^ragCp or rather general suffrage, which I regard ai Ukdy 
to be ihe rack on whidi such responsible governmeiit in India will fall 

You have heard Sir John Maynard celling us a most interciting story how 
certain represeatatives of the voters in Lancashire were able to bring such 
pressure to bear on the Minister of Trade here that in a very limited period 
there was an Angto-Indioii Trade Agrteiuent carried through—which I 
may mention the Indian papers and paliiicLans have indignandy repudiated, 
tf that ii the form of feipomibic government that we are to have, heaven 
help Ui frtrni it in India 1 Already the infitienccs that arc brought to bear 
on Ministers and any person In a public position in India ore bad enough 
without having to be threatened by being turnetl out by the votes of hit 
cofistituenti. 

t can only say that! still adhere to the opinion I exprested when the Editor 
of the AatATJc RtviEw early in i oti the issue of the Simon Commission’s 
Report, asked me to give my views on the problem. 1 said I thought, 
as far oi L could see, the best thing was to allow autonomy preferably in 
certain selected provincea, po^ibly cvcotuaJly in all, but not to have a 
gigantic Ulking machine at the headquarters of the Government of India. 

[ am inclined to attribute the recent faOures of the Indian Government In 
a greai many respects lo the existence of an Assembly talking inressandy. 
They got hypnotized. The Indian papers were with columns of talk, 
and you could not tell where it led to. At the same lime there w'ji the 
example of the British Parliatneni before thetn 1 
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i suggnted that what WM desirable wn to try out your autononiy in ihc 
provinces. Lee the young horici have a good gallop^ but keep a good rdii 
oHj and the rdn 1 proposed wa$ that the Government of India ^hnuld remain 
more or lea* as it ivas at procnt, hut without the Large lalkiog Aucmbly 
that there ts now. Inricad of this there oiight be a small Rridisratbi with 
delegates from the States and provincial assemblies. 1 am glad to see that 
the idea of delegates has been appiwed of, <3nly they have unlortunately 
suggested far too tnaDy delegates. 

You have to consider what the GovermneDt of India will have to do in 
the future. The Viceroy has to deal with defence and foreign affairs, which 
are eaciuded from the Federal GovernmenL Then you have Customs and 
the Railways, and Irnpcrial Fioance and the Central Bank, the Post Office 
and Telegraphs, and Radio. Most of those, pTacdcally all of them, 
arc# or will be* managed by boards, specially appointed to avoid palitical 
influence. 

Will somebody tell me what functions of government beyond these arc to 
be necessarily discharged by the Govcrnnicnt of India^ assuming that this 
Constitution goes through. Either the Senate and Assembly will have 
nothing to do* or their energies will be devoted to vigorous dispuEatiDtis with 
the Assemblies in the provinces until nothing will be done at aU in one 
gigantic babel. Therefore, I strongly hold, let this self^overnmeni be worked 
out well in all the provinces, if necessary: hut do for heaven's sake keep 
the power of the Governmenc of India unimpaired as a check- 

The Chaiucan : [ find myself very largely in agreement with Sir Louis 
Dane, ciccpt a* regards the nestt thing to be done. Wc are now faced with the 
fact that the principles of this scheme, however we may disagree with them, 
have been accepted by both Houses of Parliament# and by the majority o£ the 
CoMcrvaiivc delegates at the Qu™*i HalL The Bill will be before us m 
a week or two and be pushed through Parliament We have to sec now lo 
what eaten c we can amend the principles or the details of this meastirc, 
and for that purpose the admirable poper we have just heard will be most 
helpful 

Wc have all the same end ill view—to work out a system of adminlstra- 
don which will be for the benefit of the peoples of India, alt edasses, and 
will not be ruinous to the great interfiits of Great Britain in India. 

The outlines oE such a scheme were put forward by two leading auihod- 
ties. Lord Halifax* when he was Viceroy in India, had to report on the 
pro^sali of the Simon Committee, and this b what he and his coUeagues, 
Briibh and Indian, said in their despatch : *‘Tbe Government of India 
would . , . be within specified limiu under the control of His Majct^'i 
Covernment, hut it is of the essence of our proposals that that control should 
be of such a nature as to establish partnership m place of lubordination/' 

Then they went on to define how this principle of partnership should be 
given effect to : If the poposals wc make for a partnership between Britain 
and India, in the government of India, are accepted, it would seem to follow 
that there should be paimcrihip in the Legislature M wdl as in the Exccu^ 
live. . ^ . Wc would retain nomination for the two purposes of curing in- 
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equal ilia or defects id lepreKutadoo by tdecdoa^ and of obcaiDiug some 
uidldonal support in the Assembly for an Executive of tfie form which we 
contemplate." 

Obviously the principle of parmerskip involves rciaioing British repre- 
scotaiiofi in the luperior Executive, both in the Central Government and io 
the provinces;, also tn the Lcgiskiurcs and in the Services, That sdieme 
was before the three Round-Table ConferciKcs. It was never chaliengedi 
and at the dose of die third Round-Table Confcretice Sir Samud Hoarc 
gave the principle his blessing. Thcie are the words be used z 

We have been confronted with the problem of feeonclling the datm^ of 
three partners who have loc many generations been united in an undertak¬ 
ing of far-reaching ramificationaj Great Britain on the one hand, Bridih 
India on the other^ and Indian India on the other. The old artides of 
awociation were getting out of date; a new bond of union had to be found 
^ , The new bond must be the bond of an All-India Federation with the 
rights of each of the three parties effectively safeguarded.*^ 

We all desire lo admit our Indian feUow-subjects into partnership in the 
great Indian Empire; we all want to give the Indian Princes an opportunity 
of associating thcmselvei in the Fcdcratiop; but we do not waut to see the 
British partner eliminated from the whole civil administration. 

But that principle, which Sir Samuel Hoorc acclaimed, has been entirely 
ignored in the White Paper and by the Joint CbmmiiEcc. Realizing that, 
when I gave evkltncc iitst year, 1 put forward the outliues of an alternative 
based on it^ That was fifteen months ago, but I suppose:, being a very 
humble person and identUted witli a certain line of controversy, tny little 
contribution was ignored. These are the tnain heads: 

I . Give facili ties, as proposed by the Statutory Com mission, for the future 
attainment, if feasible:, of an Alldndia Federadon based on the voluntary 
associatioD of the Provinces and self-governing States with Great Britain 
(hitherto the senior partner) for oertatu common purposes- Tliis is also the 
proposal of the Conservative minority. 

a. The Central Government, however constitutedp must remaiu respon¬ 
sible to the British Crown and Parliament, as proposed by the Commission, 
at least dll a stable All-India Federation on the above lines is set up; when 
that is done the control of Parliamcoi to be restricted to the matters redted 
in para* 125 of the Gavernment of India Despatch. 

3, In the Central and Provineial Governments Great Britain's partnership 
in the Indian Empire to be recognized by adequate Bri tish lepeaenta tion not 
only in the Eaecuiive but in the Legislature (as proposed tn para* 138 of 
Government of India Despatch of September ao, 1930) and alio in all the 
importani Services. 

4. In the interests of gtiod adminiitradon, and especially of the non-vocal 
masses, who are sdll minors politically, maintain in all the important Ser¬ 
vices—General Administradoti, fudiciaryi Police, Public Works, Xrrigailon, 
Foftsii, Agriculture, Public Healih, cee.^ British element adequate to 
ensure the existing standards of cfEdcney, Impartiality, and integrity. (The 
present total of British officiais in these Services h under 3^000 for a popula- 
don of 350 mUJions; it is rapidly dimmishing with a consequent lowering 
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of standards, Juid to-day Indians bold many more of ibc higbly^pald posts 
than the British.) 

5, While aecepting, on the above conditioits, transfer of the remaining 
field of FrovidciaJ administration to the control qi Provincial legiilatuies, 
sut^tet as at present io recall of powers \i ahnsedp it i$ essentiaJ in rhif* 
intcr^ts of securky and impartial admini^uatioit to retain non-legidaiive 
•control of the Courts and Police till experience shows that they can li safely 
made over to legislative control province by province* 

Those sLiggcsncuu co%^er many of the proposals of the Con^enadvc 
minority; bm they are based gfi the principle of i^inership laid down by 
the late Viceroy and the present Secretary of State- I think that in pro- 
modag the |omt Committee's scheme they have departed from that piiti- 
dpie- The predominarkt pruicTp Great Britain^ now disappears from the 
civil administradoru The whole burden of operating safeguards Is thrown 
on die Viceroy and the eleven Governors of provInccSp who are deprived of 
British supptMt and counsel in the Executive^ and to a great extent in the 
Legislature (the Punjab will have one British Member in a Council of 175), 
while by the transfer of the Services ati the machinery of the admiDistration 
is taken out of thdr hands. 

Surely we arc dealing generously with our Indian fdlow^subjccts in ofler- 
ing them full and free partnership in the British Indian Empire which we 
have built up. But partnership docs not Involve the eliminadon of the 
hitherto predominant partner from the business of the partnership. We 
trust, therefore, that in pushing this measure through ParliamcDt every 
effort will be made to secure the rcteniion of a British elemtut in the 
Superior Executive^ in the Legislatures and in the Services. 

That will, as in the past, promote the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, (or which Parliament is ultimately responsible, while further¬ 
ing the dcvelopmcDt of sell-govenimfcnE towards the uEdmate goal. 

Sir ReoiNALD G«ae>docx, replying to the discussion, said: The speeches 
o( Sir Michael^ Sir Louis Dane, and others, and the statement made by Sir 
Charles Inncs. more or les dispose of most of the criticisms which have been 
advanced. Sir Charles Inncs has answered Sir John Maynard, and us to the 
new Trade Agreement between India and Great Britain, I have read it over 
xvm] rimes, but 1 have not yet made up my mind as to what particular 
benents it will confer on cither party. 

I m not aak Sir John Thompson the queitiwi wheiher this conjtituiioci 
would give complete detnocracj iq India. 1 waj askiqg whether iq the 
opmoq, qot only of Sir John but of othas, they hove oqy real coufidenee 
that cfcmoctacy ml\ ever prot^ suitable for India, or whether the steps we 
are takmg mw will bring it about iq the long run. TTiat is what I under- 
Sir Malcolm Hailey to mean. He did not tlnnk democracy was the 
kmd of scheme which would ever fall in with Indian idea*. It has not falieti 
m with a g«a, m^qy counties in Europe, 1 meant merely as to whether k 
wat a form of govemmeat that was likely to succeed and get eitablUhed io 

The only other point Sir John Thompson took was with regard to the 
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increase in hospitals and dispcrtsann and schooU and pupib. It seems to 
me that Sir Jokn Thcunpwn U doing vvhat a great many o! the Indian 
polidciam and Indian officials themselves do; he attaches the weight to 
quandtyp and very littk weight to quality. A mass of evidence from the 
Hartog Committee onwards showed that there wa5 serious deteriDradon in 
the condidon of the schools and hospitab. Any Govcmmejit under the 
Montagu scheme and its Fimtnce Member were ready to give the new 
Ministers every chance. But you must cjtaiuine not merely Into the number 
of figures^ but as to the quality ot the schools and hospitals. 1 hear from aJi 
sides that there has been serious deterioration. [ have seen fmra repom in 
TAe Timer of frrrfia: that things are going from bad to worse in locaJ bodies. 
There If also a famous munidpaJity^ Rumhakoiuim« in Madras, where it is 
reported that the candidates decided that h was not good enough to bother 
with elections there. They simply taued fpc it. and the candidate that lost 
the TOSS retired,, so that there was no contest and the electors were never 
called upon to vote. 

Mr* Hancock asked why it should be thought that the Congress would 
gain ascendancy over the legislative bcKiics. I cannot say whether they will 
or not, hue [ think there is an cutrcme risk. With these enormous bodies 
you won^t find the men for them; and for another thing LiberaU and 
Moderates are names which they call themselvesj there Is very little difference 
between them and die Congress, When the Congreii had only about one- 
third of the scats they could always defeat the Government when they Uked, 
because they had support from members not deffniteiy Congress men. 

There is aDOtber point which perhaps Mr* Hancock has not noticed p and 
that is that the reason for these enormous Councils has been simply this: 
you calculated how many seats would satisfy the Princei, then you calculated 
the number of seats diat the various States must have if they decide lo 
come in. You then double the number of scats that ^ the minimum of 
one-third for the Princesp in order ro detearsine the number of seats for 
British India, Ta5; double that, 150^ makes ^75 in all. 

The great difficulty will he as to whether the Princes are going to vote on a 
British Indian subject or not. If they vote on a subject that refera purely 
to BriiUh India, there will be a claim to interference in their States. If the 
Princes do not vote on purely British Indian que^don^t where is the balance 
gone that we have heard about ail iHi^ timeP 

Sir Maucolu Se-tom i 1 think you will aU join very heartily in a vote of 
thanks not only to Sir Reginald Craddock, who has ciiplained a great many 
points quite clearly as to the considerarions which underlie the Minority 
Report, but also to Sir Michael O^Dwycr, who was kind enough to take the 
Chair at unc minuted notirc. He was not only a most impirdal Chairman, 
but he has put before u» some points which 1 know we shall do well to con¬ 
sider quietly. 

Mtn Staxlft RiC£ writes; 

As I was prevented from hearing Sir Reginald Craddock^s paper, will you 
allow me to add a brief note to the discussion on a point w^hkh probably 
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did Dot attract attention? Sir Reginald spoke of the dramatic deliverances 
of a ** few of the Princes"" which had been kept *' a profound secret"" from 
the Viceroy, and again of the Hidden dcclararioR of the Princes."* The 
impression is left that a small diqtic of Pnoca impulsively committed the 
Order to a policy on which they had not been consulted That is not an 
accurate picture. In the first place there was no secret, Elanji"" and others 
had engaged English counsel to discuss the position of the States, and 1 was 
in Bar(^ when Ranji arrived on his mtsiion. It must he borne in mind 
that at the time of the first Round-Tabk Conference everything wai very 
much in the air. Nobody knew what direction the discussion would take. 
All that the Princes could do was to say that if Federation was desired they 
would not stand in the way^ Next, the dcdaraiion was made not by a 
haphazard clique, but by die representatives of the principal States, invited 
by the Government o£ India to attend the Conference. The nucibcr was 
strictly limited, and had to he enlarged to admit ortc or two States which 
this strict limitation had excluded. What would Sir Reginald say if I 
described the Slmnn Report—the Old Testament to which he pins his faith 
—as the work of a “ few Engliihmen ** w^ho had kept their ideas a pro¬ 
found secret 
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THE INDIAN REPORT: THE LABOUR MINORITY 

VIEW 

Bv C* R. Attlee, m p. 

I ruTHK I ought to apologize! for addressing you, because I recog¬ 
nize that among this audience are people who have given years 
of iCTwicc in India and probably forgotten more than I know on 
the subject. I speak as one who has been thrust into the Job of 
trying to come to some conclusion on this great ejuestion. it has 
twice been my fate to have to considtr this problem, first as a 
member of the Simon Commission, and, secondly, as a member 
of the Joint Committee of Lords and Commons. 

Although I am not at al) concerned with establishing for my¬ 
self a reputation for consistency, I should likf to point out that the 
conclusions to which I and my colleagues came, when serving on 
the loinl Select Committee^ are not as a matter of fact different 
from the conclusions to which we came on the Simon Eepon, 
My Labour colleague on the Commission, the late Vernon Harts* 
horn, and I went round India* Wc were appointed, I thinkT^ 
because wc had what are called virgin minds, and wc tried to 
apply ourselves to the problem and understand what were the 
roots of the matter. 

The two things, I think, that struck us most of all were, first, 
that after ail the real problem of India is the social problem* 
What are yon going to do in order to enable this immense mass 
of people in Asia to raise themselves out of the social and 
economic conditions in which they are at present? 

Our point was, here you ha%^e in an exaggerated form the evils 
which wc see elsewhere in die world* We approached the sub¬ 
ject as Socialists; that does not mean that we did so with absolute 
prccoriccptlons as to what should be done, but that we did 
approach it with the view that we held that you must work in 
this world for equality of status, equality of wealth, and that we 
are out as far as wt tan to form a sodety based on the principles 
of the brother hood of man. That was at the back of our minds* 

The next thing that struck us of enormous importance was that 
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any Govcrnmeni: that has to work has lo depend on the force of 
public opinion. It is possible to have a Government dependent 
entirely on armed force, but obviously, in the stage at which we 
have arrived in India, that Is out of the question. 1 do not be¬ 
lieve that anybody suggests that we should try and rule India 
cndrcly regardless of the views of the Indian people. 

It is quite clear that in the government of India, whoever rules 
in that immense country, the instrument of government must be 
the Indian people themselves, whether they are acting as respon¬ 
sible ministers or whether they are acting as the servants of a 
bureaucracy. Although when the Commissioners were in India we 
were boyconed by certain sections of Indian opinion, we mixed 
with men and women of various points of view, and we came to 
the conclusion that, whatever might be the differences among the 
various sections in Indian society, there was running through the 
minds of everybody wc met, officials and non-officials alike, that 
feeling which you can call nationalism, that demand for status. 
That, [ think you will find, is brought out very clearly in the 
Simon Report itself in the concluding paragraphs. The Com¬ 
mission as a whole came to that conclusion, and they emphasized ' 
the point that the one force in India which seemed to them to 
liold tJtc possibility of overcoming sectionalism, w'hich is the great 
danger as they saw it in Indian society, was the force of nation¬ 
alism. 

Therefore wc hold that our business in considering the Indian 
Constitution Is twofold. The first thing is that the Constitution 
must be one which will be accepted by the Indian people and 
worked by them. You have to satisfy the Ic^timatc aspirations 
of the people of India. The second thing in our minds is that 
that Constitution must be a Constitution which wHlI give the 
possibility of there being brought about those ch.ingcs in the 
economic and social structure of India which we think is essen¬ 
tial for the happiness of that country, Tliosc two things to our 
minds go together. 

I hold that you can make changes perhaps by despotic power 
for a time, but you cannot make real changes in society from 
wiffiout. It must be done by the force of the people .acting them- 
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selves, [n a word, wc m our party re|ect both Communism and 
Nazi'ism. We arc democrats, and our idea is to try and free 
people to achieve their own emanetpation. 

An All-Jnou Solution 

in the Simon Report wc stressed the geographical, political, and 
economic unity of Indb. Wc stressed particularly that through 
the course of British rule there had been a Nationalist movement. 
And we came to the conclusion that India must express herself 
as a nation before we could expect great advances an social and 
economic lines. Wc did so not merely from a consideration of 
Indian affairs, but from what wc have observed in other countries. 
Nationalism is a very peculiar thing, and Nationalism that is 
frustrated may in my view cause very great evils. Nationalism 
can only be useful if it finds its full vent in the institutions of a 
country, and thereupon sets free the entries of the people to work 
in various directions. We therefore came to the conclusion that 
you must have an AlUindia solution if you were to satisfy Nation¬ 
alism, and the only reason why we could not recommend a 
Federal Constitution right away was the fact that at that time the 
conditions were not present. 

We knew nothing of what line the Princes were likely to take. 
I should say here that those who think that the Simon Commis¬ 
sion of set purpose said, “ Thus far and no further- wc wilt deal 
with the Provinces and not with the Centre, because you must 
have one change at a time,” arc entirely wrong. As a matter of 
fact, on the Simon Commission wc discussed every kind of de¬ 
vice whereby we should get some responsibility into the Centre. 
I made several abortive attempts at suggestions myself, so did 
others. But they all broke down on the fact that until you obtain 
a unity of princely India and British Indb, you cannot frotn the 
nature of the subjects of the Central Govern meni get a real degree 
of responsibility into the Centre. 

Again, if I may say so, our proposal for a Council of Greater 
India, that has been brought out as an ahemaiivc to Federation, 
was nothing more thari something to try and bridge quite an 
obvious gap. Mr. Churchill has rather a habit of selecting from 
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the Simon Commlsaon’s Report the exceptions and the temporary 
provisions, ami making them the principal proposals. He is a 
very great builder I He never quite understood, 1 think, the 
architecture of our Report- We designed a great Federal build¬ 
ing, to house both the States and British India, but we had not 
got the material for the top storey. Therefore we had to put on 
a temporary tarpaulin called the Council of Greater India, but we 
never thought of that as a prime architectural future. Similarly 
with regard to quite a number of safeguards and provisions that 
had to be put in. They are not the chief feature. Bui it is always 
a peculiarity of Mr, Churchill that he takes the sanitary tiles that 
were intended for the lavatory and insists on putting them in the 
dining-room. 

Secoitd Chambers 

With regard to our second objective, we had no wish to set 
up a brown oligarchy. In saying that I am not attacking any 
dass of Indian society, for I object to a white oligarchy, or a black 
oligarchy, or a yellow oligarchy, or any oligarchy whatsxver. 
We did not think that we should fulBl our responsibility to the 
people of India if we made recommendations which would hand 
over the government of India to the few, to the privileged, and 
to the wealthy. You w'ill notice in the Simon Commission’s Re¬ 
port that we rejected giving special scats to landlords. In a note I 
objected to giving special seats to commerce, and I and some of 
my colleagues objected to anything in the nature of Second 
Chambers. Although we know all the arguments in favour of 
Second Chambers and of how you bring into the councils of the 
nation a person of eminence like our Chairman, Lord Snellj yet we 
also know from our experience that such people manage to come in 
through the ordinary course of election, and in our view all 
Second Chambers arc intended by their nature to preserve privi¬ 
lege* But 1 never argue with Conservatives on the subject of 
Second Chambers, because 1 agree if they are Consen'adves they 
must be in favour of thctriip and as I am not a Conser^'ative I am 
necessarily against them. 

Finally, we stressed particularly in the Simon Report the need 
for flexibility* We thought that it was dangerous to try to fix 
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your Canscttudon in every detail. Particularly is it dangerous to 
import from elsewhere ail kinds of devices that perhaps worked 
quite well in the country in which they were evt^ved, but often 
become quite distorted on export* The British Constitution to 
my mind is one of those things which you cannot export. It does 
not keep on the voyage. Something happens to it. It becomes 
changed. You can, I believe, export principles of the British 
Government, but those principles must be applied for the uses 
and to fit the conditions of the people for whom they arc intended. 

I think I may say that that was, broadly speaking, the line that 
we took in the Simon Report, except for two other points. First 
of all, this old question of responsibility. We felt that there was 
a great danger of creating irresponsibility w'here you meant to 
create rcspnsibility. With all respect to the authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and their advisers, I think rhar to 
a considerable extent the training under the system they pro¬ 
posed was a training in irresponsibility and not responsibility, 
particularly in the Central Gm'crnmcnt i and rcsponsibilliy, 
after all, means tltat you must be allowed to make mistakes. I 
thiuk the sheltered life theory cannot be applied to Government, 
and I think there has been a tendency all through to be too much 
afraid that some mistake wall be fatal. It is what is often in the 
minds of very, very good old nurses, who have been years in the 
family. Tlicy look after the child and love it very much, and 
they want to be very careful the child does not do Itself any harm. 
In the Simon Commission Report we wanted the clearest line 
drawn between responsibility and irresponsibility: if you were 
going to have autocratic government, have It; if democratic, have 
it: but not a mongrel. 

The Labour Minority Plan 

I propose to deal with the proposals put forward by myself and 
my colleagues on the Joint Select Committee, and to show they 
are in line with those general principles. 

First of all, with regard to the question of trying to get the 
consent of Indians. Something more is needed. You must get 
the enthusiastic working of Indians. When I say “ Indians,” you 
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will say, ** Here is ao ignorant persoa. He docs not know that 
there is this and that sort of Indian, and all the rest of it. I 
grant you that, but I am here as a politician, and we are ojn- 
sideling a political subject. If you are going to have politics, you 
have to have polidciana. Therefore if you are going to build up 
a political system in India, you have to deal with Indian politi* 
dans, and you Itavc to get a system which Indian poliddans wiU 
work. 

I do not profess to tindcrstand India at alt. I know there are 
people who have been out there many years, who tell me they are 
in the same condition. I have only reached the first stage of 
knowledge, in which I know that I do not know. But I do know 
what Indians say, and that they feel there is an enormous impor- 
laiicc in this matter of the status of India if you arc going to get 
anyone to work this Constitution, 1 think it is a pre-requisite to 
the working of the Consdtution that you should have a definite 
rccognirion of the status of India in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, I think the gravest mistake is that there is no ac¬ 
knowledgment whatever of that in the proposals of the majority 
and in the proposals which arc now coming before us in a Bill. 
It is all very well to say they arc implicit, but I think Irom the 
slight acquaintance I have with Indians that they like things to 
be explidt; they like the thing to be written down and to know 
that they have got it. For the life of me 1 cannot understand 
why people who believe that India should keep in the British 
Comnionwealth of Nations will not give them a banner with an 
inscription, under w'hich they can fight for liberty within the 
Commonwealth. 1 am quite sure, if you do not give it them 
they will have a banner, and that banner will have something else 
on it :—" Independence” perhaps. Therefore I think it is of para¬ 
mount importance that any plan for the Constitution of India 
should recognize that need for status and should JcUbcraldy w'ork 
for the progressive realization of that Dominion status. 

I know some of the difficulties in the way of achieving that all 
at once, the difficulties caused by the defence problem and so 
forth. But if you want to get tliis Constitution worked, you must 
have a clear view that there is that Dominion status not some- 
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where away on the horizon, so that whenever you think you arc 
coming to it, it is a bit further oft, but actually realizable in a 
definite period of years. I shall be told you cannot by down 
periods of years in these matters. Well, you can lay down a 
period to wfork for. You may not attain it. 

Take such a question as the Indianization of die Army. That 
is a problem that is very difficult for anyone to express an exact 
opinion upon, but I am quite sure that if you want the soldiers 
to Indianizc the Army, you must tell them that they have got to 
do it in so many years, and they will get on with the job. But 
if you say it is to be done some time or other, your progress will 
be very slow. 

A DeVELOPlS'G CoNSTiTonotJ 

In the Constitution there must be in our view the seeds of 
growth. 1 will say a little bier on how we propose to get the 
seeds of growth in the Constitution. That again w'as cardinal in 
suggestions of the Simon Commission Report, that you must not 
have a fixed Constitution, that you must have a Consdtuiion 
which can develop. Throughout the British Commonwealth the 
Dominions have attained to their Dominion stams far more by 
a gradual development than by a series of explicit acts; and we 
want to sec in the Constitution a steady progress by the desuetude 
of certain pow’crs of the Govcrnot'General and by a steady pro¬ 
gress of the responsibility, the possibility of actually achieving 
Dominion status within this Constitution. 

We accept the main oudincs of the scheme, as I think one is 
bound to do. I do not sec how you can reject the general frame¬ 
work of a Federal solution, given the conditions of Indb. 1 do 
not think you can possibly object to provincial setf-government. 
I think it is quite impossible that you should have a unitary 
government for India. But when you come to say what kind of 
government you arc going to set up, it is there you run Into a 
difficulty. 

In accordance with the casual ways so frequent in our history, 
we have wandered into the India problem, wandered into the 
governance of India without ever quite knowing where we were 
getting. I think some of our rarlicst administrators had quite a 
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dear idea» They realized that we must work for the diinmation 
of our rule. But 1 think later on that our general line has been, 
** Well, we will carry on for a bit and see how our rule is gctdng 
on; it will last a gpod many years.” We bad got into a very 
difficult condition. Consider the parallel evolution in this 
country. It might be possible for a pre'rcEoitu-days Government 
in this country, which was really an oligarchy, to run an Empire 
in which there were all kinds of despotisms; but it is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing when you have a democratic system at work here. 

Take one point. We do, as a matter of fact, through our forces 
maintain the Indian Princes on their thrones. To that extent 
we are responsible for what goes on in the Indian States. And 
yet we have only very slight powers of interference. Some of 
those States give us an example, in my view, of what might be 
done in other parts of India; but some of them give an example 
of w'hat ought to be avoided. In either ease you have that diffi¬ 
cult position of irresponsibility coupled with responsibility. How 
long that could have gone on is doubtful. I think it is essential 
that the Indian States should be brought in with the rest of India, 
because I do not doubt that the movements that you have in 
British India arc bound to Hood through into the States across the 
rather imaginary lines that form those frontiers. 

Inevitably when you form your Federation you arc going to 
have a considerable representation W'hich will come from the 
Stales, some of which may be what we should call progressive, 
some of which may be intensely conservative. You have to con¬ 
sider what kind of a balance you arc going to have with the rest 
of your Centre. It seems to me that the majority of the Com¬ 
mittee have decided that what is riiquired at the Centre is a con¬ 
servative force to keep things as they arc. They have also con¬ 
sidered that in the main Provinces you have got to have some 
kind of a conservative body, which will prevent things going loo 
fast. The assumption seems to be that there is a great flow of 
radical feeling running through Indian society. I wish it were so. 
If it is, well and good, I am much more afraid of our putting 
reaction in the saddle. I realize that whatever we do in regard 
to the franchise and representation, the power of wealth is going 
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to be very greai in die Indian Icgisktuies. I am not saying that 
in any way as treating India diHcrcndy from Europe. It is so 
in every country in the world—money talks in politics; it takes 
an extraordinarily long dmc (I ana hore giving you our point of 
view) before die poor realize their political power and make use 
of it. 

My colleague here, Harry Snell, lias been trying for I do not 
know how many years to induce the workers to return their own 
representatives. It was two generations after they got the vote 
before they began to do so. Whatever Constitution we give to 
India, it will be a Jong time, I am sure, before the workers of 
India and the poor of India elect representatives to make the 
social and economic changes that they require. 1 face the fact 
that the probability is that in most Provinces you will liavc CoU' 
servativc Governments. Frankly, 1 think India, like the rest of the 
world, has got to go through that phase. We have had to do the 
same in this country. 

The Franchise 

But what my friends and I arc particularly concerned for is that 
there should be among the poor the potentiality of political power. 
That is to say, that they should have a vote even if they do not 
know how to use it. They may in time Icam to use it and so 
work for their own cinaticipation. For this reason we propose 
that you should have an extended franchise. We ivould have 
adult franchise now if we were convinced that effective arrange¬ 
ments could be made for it. We arc persuaded that it is not 
possible today. Adult franchise, in which the vote is not really 
made effective through the failure of arrangements, is only a farce, 
as is seen in quite a good number of countries. But we would 
give the fullest vote to the masses. We would sweep away alto¬ 
gether special representation for wealth. 1 do not much like 
having special representation for labour, I recommended against 
it in the Simon Report. I would rather have adult franchise im¬ 
mediately in the towns and urban areas, because I want other 
politicians to feel the weight of a labour vote rather than to have 
special persons returned by special constituencies. 

At the same time 1 recognize that in a period of transition you 
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may have 10 have special represenmdon. But that special repre- 
Kntation should in my view be on behalf of those who are eco- 
ntmiically weak, not those who arc economically strong. I do 
not think there is any danger of either bxisincss or landlords fail- 
ing to get representadon. I think there is great danger that 
labour, the Depressed Classes, and so on will not get it. We have 
had to accept the separate conunuiul electorates, much as we dis- 
like them. We want the system to be regarded as only a tem¬ 
porary measure. 

The Central Legislature 

I am rather appalled at the proposed composidon of the Central 
Legislature. We are setting up two Houses, with some 620 legis¬ 
lators, and what they are going to do beats me; because it seems 
to me the content of admin istradon at the Centre is cstraordinarily 
small, 1 do not believe the volume of Icgisladon great, because 
when I look at our own House and run through the things we 
discuss in the House of Commons, I see that mon of them fall in 
the provincial sphere. I think there is a great danger in creadng 
an enormous body with not very much to do, because someone is 
sure to be acds'c at setting idle bands to work. 

We feel that in our own House. Largely through bad arrange¬ 
ment we have much too big a House for business, and plenty of 
mischief goes on. I am against these very unw'ieldy arrange¬ 
ments, and I have heard no argument at all except the possible 
need for fitting in some of the representation of the Princes, and 
a possible suggesdon that it is necessary to buttress up conserva- 
asm for the Upper House at the Centre. 1 think in logic and in 
consriturional propriety it is really out of place altogether. The 
Council of State is an extra cog in the wheel. Particularly when 
it is given equal power with the Lower House and It is provided 
that this bulky, enormous body shall have a joint session some 
rime or other. 1 do not know where they will sit—out in the 
open, I suppose. When you have a joint session like that, and 
you give equal powers to both Houses, why not have one House? 

I would like to see a smaller House. Frankly, I do not think 
that you arc going to get a repetition of Westminster at Delhi. 

I do not think the conditions exist for it. Not only is there dis- 
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porate representation, partly by nominees and partly by elected 
persons, but I do not sec that the condidons arc there for a party 
system, and however much you may abuse party, you will find 
that our British polidca] system cannot work without it. 1 see no 
possibility of a party system operating at the Centre on any lines 
that would be socially useful for India. I do not want to see a 
division of parties on communal lines. I do not think it would be 
desirable to see a division of parties on geographical lines, whether 
east and w'cst or north and south. 1 do not sec myself a possibility 
of anything like a Parliamentary system at Delhi at the present 
time, 

Wt have made certain suggestions as to what should take its 
place. We would not suggest this should be actually incorporated 
in a Constitution. It would be merely an indication that we 
thought that at the Centre you must have the greatest possible 
Bexibility in order that the Indian Federation may work out its 
own Consdtution, and we propose that foreign affairs should be 
transferred. That, I think, many people disagree with. I think 
Sir John Thompson made the point that as long as the Army 
was in the hands of the Home Government through the Governor- 
General, you could not transfer foreign affairs. But really, if 
you arc going to be logical, if you do not give India control of 
her foreign affairs, you ought not to nuke her pay for her defence. 
I think, if you look through the whole range of precedents of the 
British Commonwealth, you will find that where provinces have 
not had rcsponjnbic government, they have not paid for their own 
defence. India has paid for her own defence, and her defence 
apart from the local circumstances, the North-West Frontier and 
so on, depends on foreign policy. If the foreign policy is in the 
hands of the Govcmmctit here, India may be affected by issues 
quite outside her own interests. 

I think also that we need to remember that we arc living in a 
new age; that foreign affairs shonid be, if they are not, a matter 
for Geneva; that India is already a member of the League of 
Nations. I think it is reasonable that W'hen we move on, as 1 
hope we shall, to a new and different kind of foreign affairs, that 
India should have command of her own destinies. 
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[ cannot onderstand why India should not have chiirgc of her 
finance. Nobody t$ free unless they have charge of their finance. 
There was a man up at Oxford in tny dme who used to have to 
write home to his parents every time he wanted to buy anything 
and they sent him a postal order. It was a bad training for that 
lad, and I do not think he remained solvent very long. A special 
responsibility is placed on the Govemor-^erjraJ in respect of 
finance. 1 do not think it is either necessary or right. I think you 
have to exercise trust in the matter. 

The DtpptcuLTiEs 

I do understand something of the difficulties. It is suggested to 
me very often in letters that 1 do not know a gjeat many things 
about India. It is t^ultc true. People often do not think I know 
things 1 do know. One dear lady sent me long excerpts from the 
Simon Report; they were passages which I had drafted myself! 

I do realize the enormous difficulties, I realize the complexities 
that you have in India, the differences of religion, of caste and 
so on. But you have to sum up these things and set one thing 
against another, and to my mind when you come to consider 
safeguards, the only effective safeguard is goodwill. 

I do not much believe in safeguards to this and that, 1 know 
there are some safeguards you have to have, unfortunately, be- 
cause of distrust by certain sections of Indians of each other. I 
do not believe in all these other safeguards. I am certain that 
with regard to commerce it is perfectly futile to put in safeguards, 
because if there is one particular part of political practice that has 
been thoroughly learnt in India U is the boycott. I cannot con¬ 
ceive how you are going to make people buy our goods if they do 
not want to. Therefore we say, reduce safeguards to a minimum, 
and let them gradually fall into desuemde as they have in the 
rest of the Dominions, 

At the Centre from the start work for complete responsibility. 
Do not cut, say, the reserved subject of defence right off. Have a 
statutory committee of your Legislature, and hope Indians will 
gradually get more and more experience and more and more 
control, and have a definite programme of Indian!nation, until 
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you wilt comt to the tiinc in which you can hand that over, be> 
cause that after all is the biggest obstacle of alt in regard to full 
self-government 

Let us take the same way in the Provinces. T say let us reduce 
the safeguards as far as possible. 1 do not think you can get 
very far on fear. The only way to conquer it is by goodwill. 
Above all, if we want to get anywhere, wc must rcineraber that 
India at the stage now reached cannot be ruled against her will, 
because the senument of Indian Nationalism runs right through 
your educated classes, including those in Government service. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING LECTURE 

A MEETING of ihe ^V^sDCiatioD held the C^toci Westtnidstcr, 
S.W*i,on Friday, FebniGry i* 1935 * when the fcurgoing lecture "The Indian 
Report: The Labour Minoriiry View^^ was given by Mr. C. R. Aitlcc^ st.e. 
Lord Suclh c,D.E., was Ln the chair, and the folio wing ladies and gentlemen 
were presenL 

Sir Malcolm Semn, a.c-B^^Sir Louis Dai 3 c^G-C.i.E.pC^.i.p Sii John Tbortipwrip 
r.CJ.Lp Sir AtuI Chaiterjcc,<i.c.LE.,i:.c.s.i., Sir Benjamin Robertson, 

£,04.1., K .C.M.G., c.t Sir AbiluS and Lady Qadir, Sir John Cununing, 

C 4 J., Sir lohn Maynard, k.c.i.e., c.i.l, and Lady Maynard^ Sir William 
Ovem Clark, Sir Edward Macbgan, Sir Charles Todhunicr, 

R.C.S.L, Sir AJbion Bancrjit C4.i.j Lady Scott Moncrieff, Lady (Liand) 
lacobp Mr. G, Prate, c.s.i,, Mr. H. M. R. tJapkins, c^s.k, Mr. V. H. 
Boalth^ Mr. Joseph Nkrim, Mr, j, C. French, Mr. R, W, Brock, Mr. 
T T. WilUams, Mr. W, A. Lee, Mr. C. C. Fink, Mrs- R. M. Gray, Mr. 
). Drummondp Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. B. D. Boryj Mrs. Ratph Flower and 
MUs Flower, Miss Clarkson, Mr, T. A. H. Way, Colonel W* G, Hamikon, 
Mr. Stanley Rice, Mr, George Pilcher, Mr. A. M. Macmillan, c.m., and 
Kfu$ Macmillan^ Mr. A. Sabonadicrc, Dr. K. K. Sitaram, Mrs. Burges, 
Miss C. R. Cumming, Colood and Mrs. A. G- Hamilton, Mrs. Swayne, 
Mrs. B. Eacoiu Mrs, Fredericks, Mr* L. M* D* de Silva, k.,c., Mr. M. J. 
Clark Hall, Mr* T. R. Reynolds, Mr. H. O. Bogerp Mr+ F* Griibbi Mr* 
Car chew. Miss K* Specchley^ Mrs, Churchill, Mrs. Paul Stewart, Major 
McLaren^ Mrs. Farmer, Miss Allen, Mr. Graves, Major N. L. Pcarsc, Mr^ 
W, M. F- Hudson, Mr. N. Nadkar, Mr. Leonard Matters, Mi« Gravatt, 
Miss Hopicy, Mr, V, Howlett* Mr* Kantarajp Mr* Wolff, Mr. Revis, and 
Mr* F, H. Brown, c.t.t, lion. Secretary. 

The Ceiaiiscan ■ This aficrnoon Mr. Aillcc is to speak to tis on The 
Indian Report: Tbc Labour Minority View.^* Mr. Atilec will endeavour tn 
place before you certain opmion^ and convictions at which he has arrived. 
There are few British polkidans who have a closer knowledge and a dearer 
insight into the Indian problem than has my friend Mr. Atdec. 

As a memher of the original Simon Comtnission, it was hLs busJncis tn 
examine the matter in detail, and then with hh colleagues he had twenty 
months of most interesting davery on the Joint Select Committee on Indian 
Constitutiona] Reform. What he has to say to iu today, whether you ap 
prove of it or not, will be the fruitage of a very wclMnformcd mind* 

Mr. Attlee then delivered bis lecture. 

The Chaibman : 1 am sure you will agree that Mr* Atxlee has placed 
before us observations which will open a ivide held for diicussion. Among 
the duties which Mr. Brown has imposed upon me is a Chairman's address^ 
but if you will permit me I will make my cornmettts at a later stage. 1 
think that course may break up the discussion a little and be more u«fuU 
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Mi. J. C. Fr£kch : I 3jn sure ihit. everyone will be in ^ympthy ■mth the 
luDfkmeni^l giins anJ ideals which Mr. Attlee has presented in his most 
ludd and interesung address, if 1 understand him aright, those are the wel¬ 
fare of the masses d£ India, the wcU-bdng of (he poor oi India. These aims 
have been the tradidona! policy, in a manner moft significant than that of 
any previous ruler of India, of the British Government in India. Mr. Attlee 
has told us that he views with alarm the banding over of India to the few, 
the wealthy and the privileged. Is it not a fair qusetiwi to ask, What t$ going 
tn happen to the masses of India under the proposed new Qifudmiion? 

Mr, Attlee has told us that when he went out on the Simon Commission 
he found social evib in India of the same charartcr, but in exaggerated form, 
a^ those of other countnes. Hew are the new Parliatncnts going to deal 
with these sodaJ evils? Anaong the social evils known to him some arise 
from the land system in Indian the relations of landlord and tenant. For 
many years the BHtbh Government hai endeavoured to safeguard the rights 
of the tenant. In this connccdon I may point to the Province in which 1 
served—Bengal. The Seedement Department of the Governor of Bengal is 
continually engaged in preparing a record of rights In which all the legal 
tides and rights of oceupancra of the land are entered. 

In India the land is not worked by bboiLrcrs on a farm, but by small 
tciuncs. They are always recording the righu of these smalt men to actually 
work on the soil, trying to give them some fixity of legal possession and a 
fair rent. Giving the man who wnorks on the land hxity of possession is 
equivalent to giving him a fair xvage for his labour, and I venture to think 
that this is a policy diac will be approved by the Labour Party. In the 
United Frovincts Lord MacDonneU many years ago passed his famous 
Tenancy Acts, which had the same purpose in view. Under the proposed 
ConadtutioQ what prospect is there that the new Parliaments will continue 
this policy of the British Govemroent? The members w Ol be largely com¬ 
posed of landlords, petty landlords perhaps, but landlords^ 

Ajioiher social evil in India is that of usury. Again wc may ask, What 
are die new Parlia.ments going to do about it? From my experience of the 
Legislative Assembly 1 am doubtful I remember in Simb a member 
brought in a Bill to cheek usury. The various mcnibers raised ob|eciion 
after objection, difRoiky after difficulty. They damned it with faint praise, 
or praised it with faint damns. The Swaraj prty in the LegisLirivc Assem¬ 
bly did nothing for die Bill, and finally it was quietly dropped. What pros- 
pcct is there that in the new Parliaments such a Bill will have any iKtter 
fate? The Members will be the same; their sentiments will be unaltered. 
It is clear that Mr+ Attlee La under no delusion as to the actual conditions 
in Indb* fur he has said that for a long time to come the inexperienced 
Indian electorate will coniinue to elect the same people wc sec in die 
Assembly at presenc—tV.p people interested in the bnd as bndiords and 
people interested in moncy-lendjng. What is going to happen to the maw 
of die people if the Government b going to be in the hands of such people? 
What is g^>ing to happen to them in the long period during which they will 
continue to elect such people? T think you will agree with me that the 
proipecL U not very bright. 
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Would it HOC be well to give the cnassci of India some s^eguardsp and to 
accept the flofeguardft ot Lord Salisbury In bis Minority Report—Hamclyi 
keep the C^tre unchanged^ and retain Law and order in the PrGvirbC]c:s --50 
that whaicver the masses have to suffer from their landlords and luiircrs in 
the Parliament, at any rate when they cotdc to the police and courts they 
wiU gee a fair deaJ? [ eoniinend that to your earnest consideratiDn. 

Some words used in the debate in Parliament on December \q eapreas to 
perfeedon the policy of the India Defence League, to w^Kich I have che 
honour to belongs Those ivords are: ** We do not want to hand over the 
workers and peasants of India to the princeSf landlords, money-lenders, irh 
dusEfialistSj and lawyers.'* What admirable words, and how profoundly 
they express the policy of the India Defence League I Where did those 
words come frqmp From 3 speech of the gentleman who has addressed us 
this afternoon* Mr. Attlee, 

Mr. foslgpii NissrM: It requires some courage to address an assembly like 
this. T should like to begin by saying that Mr. Attlee's point of view in 
approaching the question of India with a sympthcdc mind and heafi is 
undoubtedly the correct point of view. You can do no gotid with India or 
for India unless you arc inspired by a feeling of the greatest sympathy with 
the people and their aspirationi. 

I think Mr, Atdcc might well take greater credit than he has done for 
the SimoD Commission Report^ to which we all know he has contributed 
some of the best material. I beg of you, ladki and gendemen^ some day to 
try and re-read that Report. You will find that there is much more in it 
than you have ever ditained. I was very much impressed with this, that I 
think it inspired the great Rulers of India to anuounce their assent to 
Federation, for I find throughout that Commbsion Report the thesis was 
chat there Is only one India* add that the goal for which everybody should 
work would be Fedciadon. 

Saying so> I would also like to remind Mr^ Attlee that we here ivould like 
him to be explicit and not implicit So far as T am able to judge, he and his 
party are supporters ol this great Bill, only they would like to see it amended 
in some important particulars. If that be so. 1 hope he vAW tell us ex¬ 
plicitly. I think that is his pcsiiion. 

I find that anybody who docs not know India at first hand* any European 
or Englishman who first approaches the problem of India, k apt to be rc- 
actionary+ and it is only very gmduaUy that he overcomes that I am re- 
fesring to sotesmen and people versed in alfain, I do not mean alh 1 
hope that Mr. Churchill's education* which is making very great progress, 
will ultimately land him into being a supporter o! this Federation when he 
secs it at work. lam not surprised by his attitude. I think* as he Icarm 
more about India* and how Indians have fared when power has been en¬ 
trusted to them* he will change his mind^ Whether in the judictary, or in 
the Executive* or in the Army* or anywhere you like, they have come up 
to the scratch. 

Saying that* I thiuk I ought to spend the few moments of uiy dme in 
dealing with three very important points Mr. Atdce has raised—namely* 
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Domiiiioii status, iht question of the large silc of the Legislative Assembly 
and Council at Delhi, and finance. 

I beg of him to look at It in ihU way^ that so iar there hil been no definite 
Parlianicntary promise of Dorninion status^ and^ secondly^ that Daminion 
status implies two things,, position of equality with ihc Dominions^ and a 
Constitution similar to that of the Dominioni, There is do question that 
the aim of the Nahonal Govcmmeni here has been to give India a position 
of equality with all the DooiinJons; and if Dominion status means that, of 
course there is no difficutty about it. But you rannoi endow India with a 
Constitution similar to the Dominions for self-evident reasons. In the first 
place^ the Corutitution of the Dominions mec the Statute of VVestminster^ 
which eame into force at the end of 193 cdablci them to declare their 
legislative independence if they so wish, and cnahics them to legislate for 
themselves in everything concernbig the I>ominionsH 

I do not think anybody would be prepared to endow India at pracni with 
a Constitution similar to that of the Dominions^ and to announce that that 
is the goal would* 1 think* be misleading and an announcement whkh it 
would not be in the power of this country to enforoCt boi^use I do not think 
the electorate here would Jet them do it- India is not a Dominion. The 
Dominions have had no Mutiny such as we saw in India. 1 remember Sir 
Francis Vounghusband saying that the correct attitude towards Indians 
should be one of comradeship; but there is no good saying they arc cstactly 
the same as Britishers. 

The next point is with regard to the size of the Assemblies at the Cenifc. 
I do not think Mr. Attlee realises all the work there wUI be for it to do. 
There is no doubt that when we look back there was not much legislation 
then. There is also no doubt that the Provinces in the future will be doing 
a great deal; hut t! you were to ask me why India should have a new and 
more up-to-date Constitution, I vmuld say life and property arc lafeguaidcd, 
defence U safeguarded, but what we have not done for India so far has been 
to endow it with a Constitution which the people themselves could work for 
their economic welfare day in and day out, month in and month out. British 
Ovil Servants have not had the time to give attention to India's many real 
industrial* trade and commerce prolilcms^ 

What I foresee for India is that some day, with a new Constitution at 
work* you will have a Government ol the people of India thenuelves able to 
alleviate their economic petition, and 10 India will develop to its full stature^ 

Mr. Attlee said the logical conclusion of having foreign affairs in your 
own hands is that India should not pay for its own defence. I would only 
remind him that the British Commoriwealth, and England in particular, 
ooniributes very vitally to the defence of India* by the Navy. If there wtre 
any trouble in India^, any confiict with a power such as Soviet Rittsia, this 
country and the Commonwealth would he ready to conlribuEc a vast amount 
rooTc. I think that ts the justification for keeping defence and foreign 
affairs in the hands o£ the Govcmor-Gcneraj+ 

Mr^ Attlee was rather doubtful also whether the GoverncKr-Ceueral should 
have the extraordinary powers with regard to linancei. All t can say is, 
unless that is safcguaidcd* ludia could nor make any progress. You see it in 
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Gcrirumy today. You icc it in cvciy country m the world. So far ihc finan- 
cLil standing of India is a thirtg in which one can take pride, and wtudi 
could easily be destroyed. Therein really lies the weakness of the Labour 
attitude. They rarely really how easy it is to play havoc with the ftnanctal 
stability o( a country^ unless they approach It in that consen^ath'e attitude of 
retaining what is best and only modilying where necessary. 

To Mr+ Attlee and his party I would say two tbijigs+ In the first place, I 
regret very deeply that this quesdon of the new Constitution should have 
been made a partj^ question. It would be a grand thing if it went out to 
India that the Labour Party were behJnd the Kadonal Government heart 
and soul in this. 

The second thing I would tell Mr, Attlee and his party is this! that he is 
perfeedy right, there ought to be a goal towards which India should work. 
'Lhat goal you find In the Simon Commission Report and in the present Bill. 
It is the goal of Fcdcradon few- 350 millions o£ people, so that witMn Federa¬ 
tion they may realise a uniied India, a prosperous India, an Irtdla that ccmld 
speak with strength in this Commonwealth^ an Indb which would sbmd 
up for the Mother Country, England, no matt? what threats may be hurled 
at h? by foreigners or by people within the Commonweallh. 

Mr. W, A. Lt£: I come before you as a private in the ranks of British 
dwellers in India^ an associate for many years of villagers and coolies. 
Some of us used to say that no one h entitled to hold an opinion on the 
affairs of the ordinary people of India unless he has lived for some years 
among the villagers and can understand at least one vernacular language. 
That is no longer correct. One who has served on the Simon CbminissiDD 
and on the Joint Select Committee is entitled to be heard by aU of us with 
the very greatest respect. 

With very much that Mr. Attlee has said 1 find myself in cnthusiaitic 
sympathy. For e^tamplet he referred to the people [ know best, the peasants, 
and said he would not like to hand them over to the tender mercies of 
landlords and other persons in authority. His remedy for that is n? give 
them all votes. That sounds a plausibly reasonable svay to safeguard thdr 
interests; hut look at the clccioratc. The Franchise Commitlee reported 
that the majority of the electors do not know what the clccuoni are about 
[£ you w'erc acquainted with them you would know that that U quite true. 
With the ignorant electorate in India the enthusiasm of fanaticism finds the 
largest following. The wild promises of unscrupulous politicians have the 
greatest attraction, promises that they know they cannot fulfil; they do not 
care whether they fulfil them or not; they blame the British if they fail; 
they blame tlie British for every ill from droughts to earthquakes. Such 
promises arc made ehicHy by members o£ the largest and strongest political 
organizadoo, and there can be very Lttde doubt that few representatives by 
a wide electorate will be elected exeqn those chosen by the Indian National 
Congress. I cannot tell Mr. Attlee much about that Congress, National only 
in name and in the conception ol its British founder. It may be likened 
perhaps to Tammany Hall qr to an organizatiDn whose headquarters are in 
Moscow, 
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There is, as Lord Halifax has often told a dcvdopLng nadona! con¬ 
sciousness in India. It has been visibly growing for the last holf<cntury. 
If the present acceleration of rate is continued^ m geometrical progression, in 
3 couple of geoerations the peasants may be able to protect tiieinselvcs by 
electing representatives whose work they are competent 10 critiche and dii' 
approve. Until then Mr. Attlee's nrjncdy would make them by ihcir votes 
the slaves of the representatives they elect, representatives chosen for them 
by a narrow oligarchy. 

I do not want to be miiundersUKKl. 1 am speaking of the Indian Nadonal 
Congress as a bcKly. I know that it contains many altruistic servants of 
India, men upon whom the mantle of Gakhale has very worthily fallen. If 
you feel in doubt as to what must happeop look at Calcutu, We havT been 
in Calcutta about as long as the Americans in New York, and some people 
would say we have about as much right to it. We did not buy it from a 
tot of Condncnul filibusters. We found a nice swamp and made a city. 
British energy, British capital^ British trade made it the second city of the 
Empire. British lives have made it the healthiest dty 1 know in the tfopicSi 
Its municipal affairs arc managed by a corporation clccied on a wide dec^ 
toratCt which does not elect a Briion. The corporation is of the character 
that might he expected ai a necessary comoquence of the dectoraie. One 
mayor was elected while jn gaol for sedidon. It has notorious political es- 
ircnaLsts in its seri'ice, and views inimical to the Govercuiicnt seem to be 
made a qualification for empEoyrnent there. 

The Montagu-ChcEmsford Report explained fully that it was impossible u> 
find then a cocnpctcnt deetorate, and having done that they look no further 
interest In the elecxoraie^ but proceeded m project a democratic Government 
without any basis in democracy. 

The Franchise Committee loyally carried out the direcdons of the Pdme 
Minister, and proposed to quadruple the cxlsdog igoorant eleetorate^ justi¬ 
fying the increase by saying rather cynically that it might not be much less 
tnielUgeni. They were only iniertstcd apparently tn the maximum number 
that it would be possible mechanically, adminlstradvcly, to polh and not at 
all in the quality ol the electorate, t used to hapK that I should live to see 
a Fedenaitd India, with Its representatives forniing the legislative bodies in 
British [mlia elected by an expanding electorate with its roots In all the 
manhood of the laud. But [ fear, if the present proposals go through, the 
realization of my hopes will recede beyond my time^ and, if Mr, Attlee's 
ideas carry weighty it may never come to piSJ, 

Mr. Georoe Ptiettat: I would like to sly that 1 ivas Mcry that the Labour 
Party did not feel that on the Joint Select Commiitce^i Report they eouEd 
come in and give a universal CDmitbcndafion from all parties in this country* 
When 1 heard the bases of ihcir objecdoFis 1 was the more disappoiniedi 
because It did not mm to me that there was very great aubsmnee In them, 
[t seems U> me that, remembering the Balfour CornniiTtet''s definition of 
DoEninion status, India Lx rapidly getting that status in all the essentials that 
Lord Balfour's Comcnittec defined; she ii already obtaining them in the 
national sphere. The Balhnif Conimiuee in defining Dominion status were 
VDL. XKXn s 
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thinking much more of the equality of these great units iti the Empire 
vif’a-vij the world than they were of the predje nature of the arganiza^tioii. 
and Parliamcittiiry system inside the unit, li India has her place at Geneva 
and has a High Ccmmissioilcr in London, and jhc ncgudalct through that 
High Commissioner a trade troty such as had the other day, she has 
got or is rapidly getting the full oquahty of statu* the world. 

With Sir Malcolm Hailey and many other good judges of India it does 
not seem to me that to have such a status India peed necessarily imitate our 
democratic institutions that have developed inside this country. The mare 
we keep on asking for Dominion status for India the morer you will niake 
her poliddans believe that she has to have that panicular form of internal 
ofguniiiation before she can achieve it That is not true. Fundamental con¬ 
ditions in the country demand that she should have ^ quite different 
organization insidct and Sir Malcolm Hailey at Oxford prognosdcaied an 
ultimate Directory. She could still have Dominion statusK She could still 
have equality in the Coundls of the British Empire, That seems to me the 
essential fallacy of proceeding in thb demand for a status which India is 
rapidly obtaining as things arc+ 

With regard to the internal organization and the means by which she is to 
obtain it, I sympthizc fully with the Labour Party in the apprehension 
lest the result of these reforms may be the handing over of the mas^, 
wham all of us who have lived in India must love, to undesirable and pos¬ 
sibly quite tyrannical influences^ But what an amazing expedient it is that 
the Labour Party suggests as a safeguard against that^ Here we are, con- 
tern pis ting an efccloraic of 36 millions^ a A'ery small percentage of whom 
could possibly be literate. In the last census there were added to the popu¬ 
lation fiomedting like yo million persons, more than all the people we had 
in India under any form of education as the resiih of one hundred and fifty 
years of progress. 

Mr. An Ice had a vision of very consm'ative Par]laments in the Provinces. 
1 think that connotes a misunderstanding, a misconception of how Indian 
votes are given and bow these things develop in India. You not have 
CDtiscrvative Proi^incial Coisndk at all. The mass vote will be organized, 
not by landlords and moneyed people* Our difficnlty has been to get the 
landlords and the moneyed classes and old-fashioned classes to take any pact 
in politics. 

When I was a member of the .Assembly 6 S per ccnt+ of m members were 
lawyers. The people who come to the front in India and work the machine 
are the manipulating classes. They manipulate this vast clecioroie. The 
landed classes in this cotinir)' for several centuries certainly gave a bias to 
our laws which favoured the landed community. But in India the danger is 
the manipulation for ulterior purposes of these entirely ignorant people, 
wholesale, and they are so desperately ignorant in the villages that the popu¬ 
lation tends to become the creatures of any well-organized aystem of the kind. 

There was something in the paper the other day as to Mr. Gandhi's new 
village organization. The moment he gives the word hts followers can do 
anything they like with the villaget*. That is ihc class I think you an- 
going to get functioning and giving the tone in these CouncOs. Those 
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bodies will not be cotucn-aiivt Ld any Engiisb sense at all^ The Coundts 
w\\\ work from molivies quite different from what die labour Party in 
England understands as Conscrvatisni* I am quite prepared to bclics'C;, in 
fact I am marally «iKiin, thac the arc in jeopardy as a rcnik of rbose 

operations^ and I am sure you cannot cboclt those tciidcndes by multiplying 
your electorate sdU more, 

Mr. Atdcc, after his great eacpmencct when he talks of enfranckismg still 
larger numbers, must rcafize the millions^ the tern of millions o£ Indians,, 
many in cities like Calcutta, who have only one name. Think of trying to 
identify all the Abduls, for instance. If the harmr is sick—a man of 
very great importance—unless you know the citact gully in which he lives 
it U catrejncly di^bcult m find hb dwelting:; and when yon gee there you 
may find a large population in tt^ all cnfranchisahle under the present system, 
to fay nothing of adult suffrage, 

I was terribly disappointed that the mu\hi scheme for indirect election 
wtis turned dowHi I did think that was a possible solution, a means of 
mobilizing the real opinion of the p^sants at the bottom in such a way that 
the manipulating classes could not possibly get at them and distort their 
opinion and real intentions in the legbbture. But 1 would submit to 
Mr, Attlee that this danger of the possible manipulaiion of so many millions 
of such ignorant people is a. very impoitaot point that his party might bear 
in mind in the House of Commons during the next (ew months. It b to 
prevent that that safeguards are most necessary. 

Sir JoKN Thoufson: Mr. Pilcher has told you that Dominion status is 
somethfng which implies a ConsdtutioD on the same lines as those of the 
Dominions at the present day. 

To my mind it doei nothing of the kind. Doininioii status menns 
autonomy widiin the Empire, and that is what we have pomised lo India, 
The loint Select Committee have said that It is implicit in the Preamhlc 10 
the Bill of 1919^ and it should be made prrfettly clear that it is the goal of 
our policy in India. If there b no menlion of Dominion status in the Bill 
when k becomes an Act* India will think that something U being vviihheld,^ 
and 1 think it would be most unfortunate If any controversy were 10 arise at 
the present moment about the implications oE the excluiion oE the w^ord 
Dominion status from the Bill before ParlLamenr. 

The CitAtUiAS : It seems to me, listening to the speeches here today that 
1 am once agpin in the foim Select Committee^ For twenty months w^e sat 
and heard from a section of that Committee predscly that tone, that temper 
of So per cent, distrust of the people of EndJa and too per cent, distrust of 
the British Labour Party. If you reflect upon what has happened here tch 
day, you will recall that the one posidve suggesdon that has been mac^ in 
this discussion is that the memlxrs of the Joint Select Committee, w^ho were 
members of ihc Labour Party* and the Labour Party itself should have sup¬ 
ported the proposals of the National Govern meat. Now, really, that b not a 
contributiGn to the solution of the Indian problem. There svss something 
more to be done than that. 
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I will not go into cxccpi to say this, that over and over again we 

pleaded that E^ominiem status, as defined here today by Sir John ThompiiDii, 
should be explieidy reaflirmcd. It had been promised over and over again 
in the most solemn drcums&DCS and without any quaMcadan. If it was 
not imeuded to honour those pledges they ought not to hare been given. 
Since they were given, the Britkb people ought to sec that they are honoured; 
and if it is intended to hoiww them, why can we not say so and he frant 
with the Indian people? Because these sdetnn pomises have been ignored 
there has been the outcry that we foretold^ in India and dsewhcrc. And 
now it has to be dragged out of the Govcrnnient that it was not thought 
necessary to repat what was said in the Preambk of the Act of 1919. 
you wonder that the Indian people are suspidoui? 

We throw bouquets at ourselves for what we have done in India* and I 
do not want to hdiitic that. But it is not what have done; it is what 
our responsibility now isp The problem of India is, in the sciendEc sensei 
Insoluble. You cannot put any view forward that will be a complete soludon, 
but you must do something. To do nothing is to do the ftipst revolutionary 
thing of all. it is in all prohahility tp lose India to the Empire in any fortn. 
You cannot slop this nationalist ferincpl in India. It will go on whether you 
like it Of not, and If you are wUe you will try and meet it by cDo-opcration 
and by sympihy* and not by telling the Indtao people that they arc unfit to 
govern. That was said of the agrictikural labourers in England in 1885 and 
The woincD were told they could not use the vote correedy, and the 
Labour Party ihac it could not govern. That is common form in the political 
warfare of this country. 

I am sorry that I have indulged myself by Using these lew vehement 
words in critidsm of the rather unsytnpadictk treatment that the views 
Mr. Attlee and myself have been responsible for have receivesd in this special¬ 
ized audience, which has dealt with the past rather than with our present 
responsibility^ Any further comments on those lines will he made by Mr. 
Attlee himself. 

Mr» Attlee: I wbb first to thank you for the very patient way in 
which you Ustened to my remarks. I want 10 be brief, and 1 will just deal 
with erne or two points. In regard to Mr. French, I understand his point of 
view, only I always think it would be more helpful if he went ri^t back 
and said* Let us get hack to the conditiorks which existed m Be¬ 

cause, if his views are sound* he ii quite wrong in handing over anything 
to the Indians. From my obso^ation there are very great esiU In the land* 
lord system in India, and very great evils in the usury system. We have had 
a hundred years in which we have been the effective power in India, and 
we have kept these iystems in facing. Therefore it is about time we tried 
something else. 

1 do not tiunk the conditions arc such that the British Civil Servant can 
do the work he used to do. { quite grant the old times when he was " pro- 
teCEOr ol the poor/^ and so forth* But if you have these people who have 
the art of propaganda, who do know how m get hold of the villagers, to 
misrepresent, it is an awlul poiition for an adniinistration to carry on with 
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dui against thcco^ Arwl remember that all the evils that emt can be put 
down lo the Bdujb. Ihat is the tranblc* arways the trouble^ when you have 
got NatiptuJisin. That Li why it b so easy to be a Natianalbt. You need 
not chink, because all your problems and evih arc due to ibc alien pcrtver, 
h Is only when you have cleared out the alien power you find your own 
diihailties+ 

I think Sir John Thompson answered Mr. Nissim on one point. Dominion 
Status docs not cooctrn the Consuiuiioo, but afFccta the intardatiom ol the 
Eoembers of the British Commotiwcalth. 

With regard to hnanoe: " How easy to play havoc with the hnaneiai 
stability of a country ^'—1 agree it is. We have had the whole world Laid 
waste by the hnandcri in the last ten or twelve years. And we are setting 
up In India in my opinion predseiy tbe kind of people who have been 
strangling world prosperity in that time. 

There was a point made with regard to my suggesnon about foreign 
policy. It was suggested that 1 was wrong about the defence question, 
because, after ail, we help India, and therefore we should have control over 
her fardga policy. But what about dw politics P India ia a reservoir of 
man power in anything that arises in Ada. Therefore India should have a 
word in our foreign pohcy. U is not a retognluon of equality of status. 
The fact that India helps ui does noi affect the matter. The bici that we 
help India does, 

1 quite agree with Mr, Lee about the difficulty of protecting die peasants, 
1 do not thiiik the conditioni now exist in which an external power can 
protect the peasants. My hope is diat there will be Ln India a number of 
people of great dcvoiioni who will give themselves up to helping the 
peasants, men like Mr. joshi. There will be a great many ordinary^ sdi- 
seeking people, and 1 hope there wlM Ik enough self-interest among them 
to make them it worth while to court the votes of the (>easants, and thus 
they will graduatly educate them pDlidcaUy. 

There was the paiallel by Mr. French between Calcutta and New York. 
I remember when 1 was ou board ship reading an account of the Chicago 
parliamentary elections. 1 said to Sir ]ohn Simon: 1 think this will 

rocondJe you to the elections Ln the North-West Frontier Province.'^ (Laugh¬ 
ter,) When you talk about tbe Calcutta Corporation^ do not forget Chicago. 

I think that Mr, PIkher gave us some very good Toryistn. It was the 
kind of thing that has always been said to us in our party; we have always 
been [old we ought to be ruled for our good. Our view U that you cannot 
rule people for tbeir good. The time comts whep they have to ftilc ihenir 
selves. 

Sir blAtcoui SiTOK: I have a very pleasant task in asking you to carry a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Attlee, and to Lord Snell for presiding. 

We know that they have both done twenty months" rigorcHJs imprison^ 
mtnx in the Joint Select Commitieti and ihoK who are great authorities on 
penal matters think imprisonment ought to lead to a regeneration of charac¬ 
ter I In addition to that^ Lord Snell hai occupied what ought to be the 
highly cducadvc post of Parliaincotary Undcr-Seercury at the India Office, 
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where 1 had die pleasure of wdrkLag under hUn; and Mr^ Attlee served nii 
the Simon Convmksiotu Therefore we know they hAVc devoted a great deal 
o£ attendoo to India^ and I think we do all feel grateful to them for having 
put before us a great many pDints which son^ of us did not see quite dearly. 
They have explained why they take the attitude they do, and they have 
given us a great deal of food for thoughts 

1 am not going to attempt to discuss the merits of the quesdon. I am 
sure that we all like Lord Snell the better for that touch of human emodtm 
about his parcy^ which we had almost missed ia the angdie detachment of 
Mr. Atdcc. 

It is exceedingly mieiesdngp 1 thinks to find that the world has only very 
gradually found out that nadonaliam and democracy have no necessary con¬ 
nection. It used tn be assumed that they were almost identical, ft is quite 
clear that they are not, I am not going to talk about their respective inerlix. 
Mr, Attlce^i whole dtscussinn showed a recognidon of that, and^ after all, a 
Very great deal turns upon that disdnetinm If you want to give a country 
national sdf^vernnient, yon can do iu Yoti do not necessarily ensure the 
semng up therein of detnocradc institudons. 

I am sure we idl share Mr. Attlee's opinion about oligarchy. I fed con¬ 
fident chat it was only from want of dme* or from desire m avoid the ex¬ 
haustive catalogue of the spectrum, that when he told us how much he dis¬ 
liked white, brown, black, and yellow oligarchies he did not think it neces¬ 
sary to say anything whatever about a Red oligarchy! 1 would ask you 
ihoefore to pass a h^rty voie of thanks. (Cheers.) 




THE SANDEMAN CENTENARY LUNCHEON 

The AssociaiHJH c<w)pGratjcd wiUi dif Royal Central Asian Society in 
organizing a subscription luncheon at the Cnicrion Restaurant on February 
25 to celebrate the centenary of the birth of Sir Robert Sa ntleiniiin (i835"t 89^)* 
Earl Peel presided and some 140 members and guests were present. 

Field-Marshal Sir Ciaub )am6 said; 1 first met Sir Robert Sandemaa in 
November, i»5, nearly ftlijr years ago. I had marched with my regiment 
up die Bolan Pass to Quetta and PeahLn. That year was the occasion of the 
Russian war scare, when everybody thought we were going to war with 
Russia, and during that hot weather supplies and transport were purchased 
in great quantities and hurried to Rindli at the entrance of the Bnlan 
Pass. The heat was so great that the supplies went bad and Had to he 
destroyed. 

I do not think any of those-^nd there are some here today who served 
in Baluchistan in the eighties—are likely to forget what Quetta was like 
and the conditions under which the troops had to live. The Quetta of 
those days was the unhcalthiesi station in India. You doubtless remember 
Kipling'^s poem about Jack fiartett, who was sent to Quetta. There ww 
very few amenities—only two metalled roads in Quetta, mud huts to live 
in, everyone a pesaimist, the British soldiers dying like flics; cholera, enteric 
fever, and malaria rampant. The regiment wc relieved—and we went up 
full strength, very full of life—was in a desperate state: aoo had died, over 
300 were on sick leave, and 150 were too sick to march and had to be 
carried in bullock carts. 

You may say. What has this to do with Sir Robert Sandeman? ! have 
tried to show you in a few words what the province was like, and the 
legacy he took over when he became Agent to the Governor'General- The 
Afghan War had only terminated at the end of tSSo; we evacuated 
Kandahar in 1881. ft was decided to retain and occupy Quetta and Peshin. 
The administration had only been set going a sliort time. Tfic country had 
not scctlcd down. Even in Quetta, with its garrison of two British and two 
Indian batialions, officers had m go about armed in cantonments, U was 
not safe to go beycind the cantonment limits without an escort. 

I would like to »y what a great pleasure it is to me 10 see Sir Hugh 
Barnes and Sir Henry McMahon here—both old friends of fifty years' 
standing. Both these distinguished officers followed in Sandemaii's foot- 
SKps and were in turn Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan. 
There are, of course, a great many other friends here who served with me 
in that province, and one of the speakers was m my own regiment—I refer 
uj CoIqucI Bruce. 

When Sir Henry McMahon was A.G.G. he one day spoke to me about a 
Life of Sir Robert Sandeman which had been written in Urdu by Rai 
Bahadur Hitu Ram, who was one of Sir Robert’s subordinates, and a very 
byal and laithM subordinate he was. He said he could not get anyone to 
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transtaic Lc. In a very InnoccnL way kc talked about dit light taik it would 
be. I, still more innocentlyj agreed to do it, not rcahziiig what I W2s 
Ictitng myself in for. When the book was scat to me, 1 lound it waa a 
volume of eleven hundred pages of Urdu. With h was a pile of type- 
written manuscripi about three feet high^ representing the week of an 
Indian clerk who had tried his hand at translating it* I also noticed from 
some of the handwriting on the pile that other people had been trying their 
hand at it. One of them is here this afternoon. It took me two years to do 
this Lranslation. 

1 remember that day in March* 189a, when the news came of Six Robert's 
dcathn The whole provincs mourned his passing. I was a young offic?er at 
the time, but during the twenty-five years I served in Baluchistan 1 realized 
what a debt of gratiiudc our country owes to Sandejnan for the splendid 
work be did. 1 go so far as tn say that in my oplnioQ we have never had 
his equal on the Marth-West Frontier of India. 

Had we adopted elsewhere die polky which he inaugurated, we should 
have been saved a great deaf of the trouble we ha\^ cncoimicred during the 
last twenty-five years. 

Lkui.-CoL Sir Hcnhy MchlAfioN t To judge Sandetnan as an adminis- 
uator is to judge hii system of adminisuadon, commonly known as the 
Sandcman Policy, and to do dial one must compare it with the system of 
frontier administration which, up to bb lime, w-as in farce along the 
whole North-West Frontier of India and southwards to the sea. That 
system, then commonly known os the Punjab System, was one of a Close 
Border that of an arbitrary Une drawn along the edge of the border 

foothilis beyond which a British ofEcial was not allowed to step or to have 
dealings with the people on the other side. 

Within that arbitrary hoe the country was administered under the rigid 
and inelastic discipline of Indian Criminal and Civil Law, a system whieh, 
foreign to the people and umuited to their needs, in due course of lime 
atrophied and destroyed the authority and responsibility of the local head¬ 
men and substituted in their place the rule of the magistrate and the police¬ 
man. Outaide that arbitrary line the border people were left entirely to 
themselves—to stew In their own juice^ but unTcHtunately the juke 
freqneady boiled over oui to our side the line. Then followed the usual 
military punitive expedition with iisbric! stay and hiirhcd retirement, after 
which both sides sat and Ikkcd their wonnds until oecasinp again arose for 
some similar costly hut fruitless acdom 
But why so much, you may aik, about the old Punjab system and 
nothing of Sandeman^s? It is because the one was the absolute aniitheiis 
of the other. In the Sandcman Policy there was no ''Close Border no 
arbitrary line beyond which hii officials could not step. On the eonuary, 
every encouragement was given for vbidng and cultivating perianal and 
friendly touch with border neighbours. This led to Lnviiations to step in 
and assist in amicable solutions of the cvcr-prevalent family and tribal 
feuds. Such help was readily given; one succeuful settlement led to 
another* until an increasingly large ara of coimiry and its people woke up 
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one 6 jj tjQ End dvcjnMlvcs ccjn^ing the adA'antagEs of Pai Britajinica with¬ 
out fHCndng the rt5idciice in ihtir midit of the Brltbh ofRcbls who had 
brought thjs about. 

And why^ Bccaiw Sandcmin avoided any unnecessary inlerfcrencc with 
the local and tribal laws and cusToms o£ the people of the country^ because 
he endeavoured to maintain die status and strengthen the authonty of their 
local and tribal chiefs and headmen. It was them he made responsible for 
administering their own local and tribal laws and customs and for the 
maiotenance of peace and order within their limits. To assist theni in this, 
they were granted the pay of an adequate number of their own enlbted 
men os levies. Criminal cases and dvil disputes had to be tried and 
judged by their own local jirgas— ijt.f councils of local elders. The jiq^a 
served the part of the magistrate^ the levies that of polieemen. Sandeman's 
ofikers, thus freed from the red tape and legal trammels diar filled up die 
time of their Cis-Frondcj bfethrefit were free to devote thetr time to touring 
allotted areas and in cultivating personal relations with the peoples within 
and beyond them. 

This Sandeman system of peaceful penetration gave but liiilc scope for 
CTLiliiary or punitive expicditions. The one or two that did occur ddfered 
much from the Punjab pattern. To soldiers these expeditions were dis¬ 
appointing. The invading army comprised but a minute military forte 
compared to the vast horde of tribal chiefs and horsemen who aceompanied 
Sandeman on these* what 1 may call triumpholi proccssiom. Of fighting 
there was next 10 none. The enemy knew we had come not for a week¬ 
end visit, but m stay for good. Why, said they, ncedicssty antagonize the 
newcomers^ Perhaps the most ioiportant oE these; military expeditions wa$ 
that of 18^1890. 

The critics and opponents of the Sandeman Policy always argued that 
what Sandeman could do with Baluch and Brohui tribes could not be done 
with the Pathan oud the Afghan. To this I wih nuly say in reply that tlvc 
expedition to which I refer was one which made a wide sweep round a vast 
tract of country inhabited tnilrcly by pure Pathnin and Afghan tribesp and 
which then become the Zhob Distrkt of Baluchistan, and in a short time 
a peaceful revenue paying dmrkt, an area larger than Switzcrbnd and more 
than twice the size of Wales, 

With such results* what more need I say of Sandeman os an adminis¬ 
trator? Picture to yourselves the succeis of his policy. Picture his first 
little step in the face of official criticism and opposition across that dear 
old Close Border in 1875. Picture his creation of t^ay, that vast, peacefully 
administered tract of Baluchistan, stretching from the Helmoud Rivrr of 
Afghanistan to the sea and from the Comal River in the East to Persia xu 
the West. 

We come here today to commemorate Sandemon's memory. He is long 
since dead* but his sptem of administration sdll UvHh It has extended far 
beyond its birthplace in Baluchistan. 1 myself base been privileged to 
LnU'oduoe it in the far north oE the North-West Frontier, in Gilgir and 
Chitral with their Iev7 sysictns, and bter on in the Pathan areas of 
Malakond, Dir, and Swat. It has been adopted far wider still in more 
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dutuit Imdi^ othtr speakm m^iy tell ^ou, today. But how many of you 
know that ouuidc our own Bdciih tctritoriei tht ^ucc^s of Maf$hal 
Lyautcy’* adminutration in Morocco wai due to what ht had henrd 
described of the Saudcinan Policy Ln Baluchistan P 

I would that Sandemao and his policy had been bom a ccDtury or so 
before, in the early days of our advance in India, Who knows but that 
some of the Indian problems of today might have bcco siEnpliiicd ! 

UeuL-CoL C. £. BftUC£: Having sat at the feet of Sir Robert Satidemao 
as a boy (and, if rumour it correct^ sometttnes even across his kneet and 
there receiYed my first impressions of his d-Dctnnes)p if I were asked to 
sum up in three words the secret of Sandeman's success as a man^ I would 
say his intense hutoan sympathy for the people committed to his charge. 
So mteose^ indeed^ was that sympathy that cvm on his death 4 >cd his Iasi 
thoughts and almost hts last words were for the people, Where arc the 
people?'* he asked. 1 ointtot speak without the people."' And the peoplCt 
his people, were brought in and Bled past his bed and touched his hancL 

I will illustrate how universal was this side of his character. How many meu^ 
do you ihinkt on r<xdvmg a telegram at Bombay that one of their oflicers 
was being transferred—my father, as a matter of fact—would have given 
up a week of thdr wcllcarned leave and taken the nest train across the 
country to Calcuctii to have that order ancdled? Very few, I think. 
And again, when, in my mother—the only white woman in Qucfia— 

was Eirickcti dow n with cholera, Sandeman wok my three bmthers and 
myself^ all of us childrcD under seven yean of age^ into his housC;^ so that 
my father might he free to devote himself to nursing my mother. So 
perhaps I owe my very presence here today to his unfailing sympathy! 

The induence of hts ^'magnetic personality** w^as, perhaps, never better 
shown than oti the occasion of his first visit to the Zhob valley w^ben the 
old dying robber-chief of the .Mando-Khcl tribe, Khanan Khan, sent in a 
letter by his two sons, commending them and hh country to Sir Robert's 
rare; but adding that, in the ciienmstiriccs, ho bop^ his personal attendance 
would be excused and his sons sent back, as soon as they could be spared, 
as he wished lo see them once more before he died. And Khanan Khan 
had never even seen Sandeman! 

That his name was stiU a name to conjure with many years after his 
death was forcibly brought home to me when, as a junior subaltern in the 
24th Baluchis, I was on a military sketching tour in an out-ohiht'way part 
of Baluchistan. AccompaniDd by a small regimental guard 1 had arrived 
at a village with a not tioo savoury reputation. The headman flatly refused 
to supply me with anything—chickens, eggs, anythingK Eventually, in 
desperationi 1 turned on him and said, You would not have done this to 
Sumeinao Sahib?'^ \V 1 hat know yon of Sinneman Sahib?*' he asked^ 
And, when t had explained my connection, a complete change came over 
the scene. Nothing, now, wai loo good for me to the half of his kingdom. 
Aod the next morning, when I came nut of my tent^ there he was* ready 
mounted^ and he nev^cr left me imdl he had delivered me safe and sound 
into Quetta several days later. 
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But it reinained for Sindeman^i pauiug to call forth the stratigesi and 
□105 E maguUkenE trihutc n cr paid bjr a wild race to its alien ruler. For 
then was seen the tiniqnc spectacle of two great tribal chiefs^Kabt and 
Las Beyla—ready to go to war to have the privilege of burying his body. 
If Carlyle’s conception oi a great" man as one who pcriormcd a mbsion 

to establisb order ivhett chaos reigned supreme be a correct onci then^ 
indeed, was Sandeitian "great/' Satideman may be dead, but what 
we admired remains^ yea> will remain'"—the spirit of service and sdf- 
sacrihee^ 

The CiiAiaMAN (Lord Peel): [ have the hunoiir to propose the toast to 
the memory of Sandeman^ You have heard some very rnoving personal 
reminUcenccs 0/ those who have known Sir Robert Sandeman, and you 
have heard a most inicrcsting sketch by Sir Henry McMahon of his 
methods of dealing with the trit^. L have no peisanal knowledge of Sir 
Robert Sandeman, but evitryotic who has served at the India Office must he 
lamiliar with the reputation of that great man. No one* again, who bias had 
anything to do with Indian Frontier problems but must has-e been able to 
form some Opinion about the relative merits of the Close Border system and 
of the more generous md humane method of estabEshing friendly relations 
with the tribes. 

Sir Robert Sandeman enme from the town of Perth. T racation that 
because 1 do not think there is any small town in diU country that has 
sent out a longer list of eminent public servants to do their duty in difFeretil 
fiarts of the Empire. The fietce ordeal of the Mutiny colouied his 
early experience in India* and he was present at the disarening of the 
native regimenc which his father commanded at that time. But besides 
that early experience he had what I think may be said to be the good 
fortune of concentrating the whole of his service in one place. So many 
of our eminent consuls* pro-consuls and officials have lifted from one 
command to anotherp but his life in Baluchistan may be said to consutum 
one single episode. 

We are often charged u a nation with being kcting in sympathy and 
undmE^mding of other rocea or peopla. I do not know why It is, but 
these unloujided legends persist long after they have been disproved by 
praetka] experience. Sandeman had the rnost remarkable insdqctive 
appreciation of the point of view of difleient tribes and races. He pos¬ 
sessed this faculty, ] think, in an extraordinary degree. Not only was he 
able to appreciaK and understand other races, but he had a remarkahk 
faculty, too, of acquiriDg their friendship. You remember that phrase of 
the Khan of Khelat, who wrote to him, " As your sincere friend, who is 
ever with you like two kernels in cnc almond," 

Now, the system that he adopted in Baluchistan was in the nature of a 
new creative policy. Many men. of course* before his time have done 
admirable work In that counuy, specially* if I may say one of the 
relatives of the Ficld-Marslwl who haj already addressed ycrti; and as Sir 
Henry McMahon has told you* his object was not jo much to rule directly 
3 S to cxercije control thrmigh the natural rulers of the country— chkfains* 
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sirdars, aad kham. He supported theif atuhonty* He developed \i wbtre 
it was Decenary. The result was that he buik up 1 stroog Baluchistan^ 
which sustained all the strains that were so soon to be put upon it in the 
Afghan War o( and in that later period of general disturhance on 

the Frontier of 

But that policy which he initialed and created had a wider influence even 
than on the Ladiao Frontier, Sir Hcjiry has recalled how it was folbwed 
in Morocco hy Marshal Lyautey, i had an opportunity of meeting the 
Marshal in that country^, and he iciarmed me how much he had admired 
and followed the administrative methods of Sir Robert Sandeman. Hot 
only but in diflerent paru of East and Wat Africa the same policy of 
governing through the chiefs, through the natural authorities of the country^ 
has been eminently successful^ Whether or not the system would stuxeM 
with more sophisticaied races I do not know;i but undoubtedly that indu- 
ence^ that personal and dominating influeiiiie^ has been especially successful 
with those wilder tribes and races who have not yet put on the more con- 
vendoual trappings of ds’^ltizadon^ 

My Lords, Ladies and Gondemenr it is w'dJ that we should recall the 
memory and adiicvenvenis of eminent men who have served the Empire 
Id the past, and I think it was a very happy thought of die two Societies 
that they would ctot let the centenary of die birth of Sir Robert Sandcnian 
go uniccogniaed, bur that they w^ould^ from the mouths of so many speakers, 
recall to their connirymcn—who are sometiitta apt to forget the services 
of their best sen'ants—the great actiievcmentf of that celebrated mam 

Sir John Mafpiv said: Totlay revives many mctnnria for me. Of the 
many fellowships to which a man may bclang in the service of His Majesty 
there is none which binds men closer than the fellowship of days spent 
nndcr the smiles and frowiu of the Frontier hilU^ Therefore it U a great 
honour to me to speak to this toast-^e Memory of Sir Roben Sandeman 
—and to stand up before you with men who bear names honaured from 
generation to generation in the annals of the Frontier—)acob> You Jig- 
husband, McMahou, Bruce. 

If we could retrace our steps in India there is little doubt that next rime 
—but there never is a ncit time-^we should deal mace delicately, more 
pariendy with features and institution* of an Oriental sodtty which had 
the fwce and presrige of tradition^ and which had in them the seeds of 
healthy dc^element. We were carried away with the atnairing efficiency 
of our hureaucratie methods. We were a new broom and we made 1 
joyous clean sweeps In diat Lmpricni age of the dean sweep Robert 
^deman showed a sturdy independeiice of mind. He saw wlwt others 
failed to sec- He law a tribal machtriery which could be swept away or 
which enuld be made 10 work with the right man lightly touching the 
controU. Ay we know today he was the right man- FIc showed what 
personality could achieve and by his personality he crated modern 
Baluchistan. 

When early in the history of the present century h at the other end of 
the Frontier, was decanted from tny tonga at the old Punjab Fronrier Force 
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mesi in Kohac—a (cndtfrfft&t about to rocdvc from ihc Piffcn a liberal 
cducadon—it was not so not mofe than a lew ycarSp fiiice ttobert 

Sandeman had been bid to r»c in the garden at Las Beyla and his memory 
was a Living and vivid memory held in high honour. 

The Frontier of Lndia is like a P. and llner+ It has a sharp end and 
a blunt end. I spent my time at the btunt end, whieh is usually associated 
with a thlrd<kss passage. I have often wondered whai Sandeman might 
have achieved if in those sevendes and eighties of last century he had been 
giv^cn authority along the length and breadth of the Frontier, induding that 
blunt end. We shall never know the answer to tliat. But I think all of us 
here will admit that the problems of the old North-West Frontier were 
tough problems, and many of us here with our own eyes watched them 
getting tougher through iw fault of our own. 

I hold the view that the problems of the Frontier were prticularly thorny 
ivherc the Sikhs and Afghans had been in closest and most relentless coiv 
tact—with Rajijit Singh, lor instance, demanding an annual tribute of 
Afridi heads. We inhcriied those legacies of hate. Our Afghan wars had 
bred profound distrust in Kabul and our Afghan tribes of the North-Wesa 
Frontier were particularly susceptible to inHueoces ffom Kabul which cjccitcd 
their fanadeism and their greed. On top of all this there came in our dme 
that Influx of modern ndes, the arms traffic from the Persian Gulf whieh 
filled the tribesmen with a new swagger and confidence. 

] touch on these points, since whatever is said in praUe and honour of the 
great Sandemao nothing should be said in dispraise of those men who spent 
their lives—y», and too often gave their lives^-on what had been dw old 
Punjab Frontier^ in conditions In which the dice were loaded^ dealing with 
tribesmen who had divided loyaldes^if they had loyalties at all, for the soli 
was not congenial to loyaldc*—tribesmen who responded to the call of the 
muJla and the rupee. Men like George Dodd, for instance, TJiere was an 
ideal figure lor the Frontier^ one of the best men who ever came out of 
the Endian Army Ifitu the political service. And do not forget that he had 
forces under him in Wa^iiristan right back as far as Wane. The stage was 
set for a S;indenian, but the times were out of juinL We did not know 
what any day might bring forth. And on a day in luly, 1914, George Doddi 
with his great friend Toronto Bfuwji, fell at the hand of a uibal assassin. 
What George Dodd could oot do no man could do. That was 1^141 and 
the forces were now' g^ihering which led ro a crash of the fabric with 
which we were trying to hold the Mahsud and Wazir counuy. These 
events brought on> as you all know, the military invasion ol Wa;;&iristan aod 
a recunsidcnition of our policy. It was Indeed high time that the problem 
should be reconsidered. 

1 am not one of those who hold that there Is only one way of solving a 
problem. I believe there are at least a doKon ways of solving any human 
problem. Once the choice is made* what is rcC|uin?d is faiths svill-power, 
and the right man in the right place. It is true that t was anxious to deal 
with that particular problem of WaKirisian by methods of longer range and 
by playing for lime- Yes, that « true. And 1 will not say that I have no 
regrets that 1 did not have the opportunity of demonstrating what might 
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have bMn achieved. But at any rate, uhea the problem wa* grappled on 
other lifiits it waa grappled wiih cna^^ add determinadon. 

I pay my tribute to ibc thorou^imea^ of the work done in Waairistaji, 
and ifi that tribute I specially include three inen here today—Lord Peel, 
who, as Secretary of State for India at the rime* had to handle this ihorny 
question^ which I did not make less thorny, and who knew his own mind; 
Sir Denys Eray, who* as Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, 
having taken his line held to it logically and firmly; and Colond CharJes 
Bnicct who had the good fortune and the gifts to follow in hJs fathec^s 
footsteps and w*as the right man in the right place. 

So [ passed cm and found myself widi new tribal Interests in the uiTmI 
areas of the Sudan. The headline alloiied. to me is ‘^The Sandtman System 
Today*" Let me reassure you, I afT!i not going tt> switch you over to Africa, 
Let me confess that personally 1 cannot think of Sandetnan away from hi* 
beloved Frontier and its Afghan background. Indhcct nile and native 
adminbtradon associated with the name of Lord Lugard and others atm 
broadly at the preservation of all that b Iwt and capable of devetoptnent in 
traditional triba] authority. That may be easy or it may be difficult. 1 
have tried my hand at it, and, whether it be ca^y or difficult, you do hold 
the problem in the hollow of your band and can see aU round it. It is 
a far cry from that to the Indian Frontier. The Frontier was the stage cf 
Sandeman with its Afghan background, 1 shall not take him from his 
Ffonttcr pedestal. It would be like Walter Scott without Scotbnd. 

What about the problem today? W^hat Is the most signiheant change 
whkh has occurred in very recent dmes, a change which to an old Frontier 
officer reads like a chapter of fiction? I can hardy bclie^x it when I 
think of my uneasy days In the Khybcr Agency when Kabul to the wtji 
lay in dark and impcncErablc shadow^ Afghanistan now ; a member of the 
League of Nadon^ Afghanistan in free communication with the out¬ 
side World, eoiiildcjit of her indcpcndcncep trusting in Great Bri^in 
as a friend. Let me pay a tnbute, long overdue, to the act of statesmanship 
from which these great consequences have steadily flowed^ the Treaty of 
Peace between India and Afghanisian after the fudle scncallcd Third 
Afghan War, negotiated by Sir Hamilton Grant at Rawalpindi in 1^19, 
He introduced a norc ol gcncrcdty into those proceedings for which 
he was holly attacked. How strange that scenic now in die light of 
after events t He was ahead of his times* and that is always a difficult 
positiam 

But the polky as a whole was the policy ot Lord Chelmsford, a chief 
whose memory is very dear to those who served under him. His Afghan 
policy met with the coldest tecepdon here in ihc world of politics and of 
the press. He stood alotse. It U interesting to reflect that many of the 
things for which he pressed during his life arc the Commonplacca of today* 
What ihori memories people havel That policy of closer and more 
generous understanding with Afghanistan has freed the Ice-jam of the 
Frontier. As the new' conditions gather itrengih is ii too much to hope that 
this tangle of bloOil feuds, raids and sanctuaries will gradually pass inin the 
limbo of thingsP We are pcaring the end of a long period of economk and 
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political jTkalad|iistiDcnu on tbe North-Wcil FfOPtier. Let us be palicnL 
Once ihcre were Buddlust stupas in the KJiybcr Pasii. 

It would be unwise 10 force the pacci to rush Into dxsutie measures, new 
that these new and unexpected forces arc swirling through and round the 
tribal arew ol ihc Korth-West Ffontier, letting in light and air. The 
unhol)' deadlock h ending. There will be ugl^ chapters in the future as 
there have been in the past^ but since the fundamentals " are changing 
we can afford to be patient. And in that chapter of patience there wlQ be 
flew scope for the Sandeman system today. The work of Sandeman will 
go on—gradually the mountains will merge with the plain. 

Licut^-Col. Sir Faascis YouN'cimsiAKo; As one of the founders ol the 
Central Asian Society, I should like tt> take this opportunity of speaking of 
Sir Robert Sandeman in hb relation to Central Asia. It so happens that 11 
was io that coonoedon that I met Sir Robert Sandeman at Quetta in the 
year Ficld-MarshaJ Sir Claud Jacob referred to the dme when we 

were hastily preparing against a Rusdan invasion in the year The 

Russians at that rime were steadily ad^*anc[ng in the duecrioD of India. In 
the year 1891 they had annexed the Pamirs, It was th«r last advance in 
the dirccrion of India, and incidentally they had arrested me on the Pamirs 
and turned me out of what wms Afghan terriiory. 

It was in connecdofi with this incident that I had to go to Quetta to sec 
Lord Roberts, then Commandcf-in-Chief in India. He had taken the arrest 
of a BritUh officer on Afghan lerrilory as an exceedingly serious proceedings 
had mt^ilizcd a divbioii at Quetta, and I wtis there to relate to him 
exactly what had occurred« There it was that I S 4 W Sir Robert Sandjemam 
I told him what Russian oMcers had said to me, both then in 1891 and 
also prevtouily in 18S9, that c^ery officer in the Russian Army thought of 
nothing cbe except the ins-aslon of India* 1 do not know what were the 
views of the Russian Gm^emmenfp but at any rate those Russbri officers I 
met in Central Asia at that time did speak quite openly to me about 
invading India. 

I was talking about ttus with Sir Robert Sandeman, and he said he was 
quite certain that wc had the tribes on oof side of the Frontier absolutely 
and Brmly in hand. That was a point upon which we could rely. He saidi 
" Of course^ with the Russians advancing year by year towards us, we have 
10 keep our eyes open^ keep alert, keep our tribesmen firm and secure^ but 
as long as we do that, we have nothing to fear from the Russians.'^ 

I should like to leave with you what was left with me, the impressbn of 
Sir Robert Sandeman as a big man in every way, big in hearty and big in 
mind. He has been a big inspiration to all Frontier officers on the Indian 
Frontier from that time siuce^ and 1 hope he will be an inspiration for many 
years yet, and an Inspiration abo to us today in otir dealings with the great 
Indian problem. (Applause.) 

The CiutswAS": We have here with us Sir Hugh Barnes, who served 
for ten years with Sir Robert Sandeman, I think the audknee will be very 
glad to hear him for a few minutes. 
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Sir HuGii Bajixes ' I am very glad to have the nppaminity of paying a 
tribute to my old CbicI and Friend, Sir Robert Sandeman, bi^tjsc 1 think 
I icrii'ed longer with him thin probably anybody here today. 

In the year iS8o 1 happened to be Assistant to Sir Oliver Si. John, the 
Resident in Kandahar^ [ came away in iSBi when the troops were with¬ 
drawn. J returned to Quetta with the troops^ and Found that Sir Robert 
Sandeman had gone on teave^ In Sandcmati came back^ and Irom 
that day until his death in tS92 I was in Quetta practically all the rime, 
with the exception of an occasional absence on kave. During that periDd 
I can only say that 1 learnt to entertain the highest admlratiofi and affection 
for Sir Robert Sandeman. He was always kindness itself to all hts ^ubordi^ 
natex. 1 happened to live Just opposite the Resideu^ gates, and he was very 
fond of reading to me hia desptebes to the Government of India. 

It wait I believe, mainly owring to Sandeniaii''i strong recommendation 
while on leave that it was hoally derided in iSSa to atiu^x as British 
territory the Afghan districU of Ptshln* Shorarudp Sibi, and Thai ChotiaE 
The Jirsi two were added to Quetta and I was placed in charge. Sihi and 
Thai Chotiali were formed intcp a separate district and placed under Mr. 
Bruce. The annexation of these dUtricU enabled him at a bter dare to 
extend his authority over Zhob and the uibes between Thai Chotiiili and the 
Gumal River. He often had to right hard to get sanction to hb propo^uls. 
But he was Ludomitable in urging his vJews^ and it may be recorded to his 
honour and credit that he never forgot his responsibility (or the good name 
of the Government he served. He never ran unnecesaacy risks and he never 
once led his Government into disaster. 

h Li no my saying much about the Sandeman Policyi because you have 
had some admirabte speeches from those who have preceded me. But ihere 
is one thing I would like to mention, and that it hit opening of the 
Gumal Pass. In the summer of 18S9 I happened to be up In Simla, aedng 
for the Undcr-Sccrclary of the Foreign Department The Gumal Pass had 
been closed by the Mahsud Waxiris, so that the Ghilzat traders could not 
come down as usual in the auiumm and there was talk o( a military expedi¬ 
tion. The Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, decided to tour down the Frontier 
with Sir James LyalL the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and, as Sir 
Mortimer Durand, the Foreign Secretary, fell ill, I was deputed to accom¬ 
pany the party* I rcinember that we came down the Indus in boats as far 
as Kohat and then marched to Dcra Ismail Khan. There Sandeman joined 
us* as he had been summoned to the Ccmfercncc# The first thing Sandeman 
did was to suggest to Sir lames Lyall that Wastirisian should be added to 
Baluchistan, so that he could introduce his tribal system there. Sir fames 
Lyall saidt How' would you propose to do it?"’ He answered in effect, 

[ would run a road from the Gumal to the Tochi behind the Waziris, put 
a small cantonment somewhere along it, and then take all the herdmen into 
my service/' Of course* Sir James Lyall would not hear of the proposal for 
a moment, as he said Wo^iristan had always belonged to the Punjab. 

Towards the end of the Conference, Sandeman asked* would the Viceroy 
and Sir James Lyall object if he tried to open the Gumal frotn Zhdb? 
They said* No, if you think you can do it" Sandeman went back to 
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Qurtw, aDd a* ac™ as he goi the orders item Cakym he ftajted toi Zhob. 
As I dare say you know, he fi^ccessfuLly nmrdied down the GttmaJ, Korted 
by Waitiris, with only one casual typ and established posts of the Mahstids 
in the Pass £0 keep it open for the fuiutt. That was a wonderfid feat of 
his. It coinfiOTed with Kis opening of the Botao Pass when it ivas do$cd 
yean he fore. 

When Sir Robert died in 1892, I asked to write his ohituaiy notice 
lof the Pioneer^ which I did. I might, perbapSp just read you a few words 
at the end of it* which arc better than w^hac I can espress now in my old age. 

” Of Sir Rolxrc Sandeman as an official chief and in his private 
reladons, it is dl&idt In a public artklc, without teeming exaggeration, 
to tav all that intimate ac^^uajntance aod affectionate admiration for 
his character would readily dictate. . , , No man ivas ever better 
served by bis subordinates, whether European or Indian. As may be 
supposed, he was a shrewd judge of character. He seecned to know by 
tiutinct whom he could trust, and once his confidence was given U was 
given unreservedly. 

“ Kind-hearted and generous, he was the chemest and most genial of 
hcMts, and hu hospitality was unbounded In Kis fricncMups Sir Robert 
Sandeman was as enthusiastic and as thorough as in his official work, 
and the man who was fortunate eoaugh to win his affcctioii was always 
sure of the staunchest and most uncompromisLog ally* Even in his 
bitterest pkolidcal couflJcts he always had a friendly feeling for his 
opponents. He was kind and courteous tn all men and feared none, 
h is the privilege of the little town of Las Bela in Southern 
Baluchistan to 

*Kcep sale his dedicated dust. 

His sacred slccp,^ 

and WE may be sure that the present Jam of Las Bela will be faithful 
to bU trust. 

“Sir Robert's last words on his death-bed were for the people he 
loved so well, and it is a sadsfacdon to his friends to feel that, Umugh 
he is gone, bis ioffuence and Iue example still survive, and that lor 
many a generadon to come his name will be remembered wiffi afferdon 
and respect by the Paihan and Baliich tribesmen for whom he accom¬ 
plished 50 much.'^ 

This concluded the speeches, and the company stood and drank in silence 
to the memory of Sir Robert Sandeman. 
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THE JUDICATURE AND THE INDIAN 
CONSTITUTION BILL 

By StK Amberson Marten, m.a., ll.d. 

We arc particularly fortunate today in at least three respects. In 
the first place our Chairman holds, and will always hold, a revered 
position in the annals of the Indian High Courts. It must be a 
satisfaction to him to know that the example he showed at the 
Bombay Bar has been of the greatest help to his successors, many 
of whom arc Indians occupying today very prominent public 
positions. It is to the regret of all that he is no longer on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coundl. But it is our good 
fortune to have him preside today, with his life-long experience of 
India both in the Provinces and in Delhi and also at Downing 
Street. 

In the next place we arc fortunate in having for our subfect a 
non-political matter, although it forms part of the Govemment of 
India Bill now in the Committee stage in the House of Commons. 
Such violent controversies have been aroused both here and in 
India over the Indian problem, chat this happy position of the 
Judicamre must be almost unique. So far the Judicature has 
escaped any communal awards, Poona Pacts, or the like. And 
this is not because the subject is not important. On the contrary, 
its vital importance to good government In the past as well as to 
good government in the future is accepted by all. And the proud 
and honoured position which the Indian Judicature occupies today 
is one of the most striking examples in India of successful co¬ 
operation between Indians and Europeans for India's common 
good. Accordingly in his recent speech on moving the second 
reading of the Bill, the Secretary of State in dealing with the 
chapter on the Judicature was able to say: 

“ It if an all-important chapter which I believe we shall find lo be almott 
uacontrovcnial. It was the aim of the [Joint Setea] Committee and it 
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has b«n the aim *F the Governtnenc in making the proposals tkaling with 
ihu all-impcfftant qucsdon to a£lii€\ic the objective of keeping ihc Judicacurtt 
superior and jubordinace^^ free and mdependent of politic influniice* 1 
believe it will be found thit we have been not unsuccess ful in achieving 
that objective." 

Thirdly, wc are fortunate in the drafting of this Bill. Personally, 

1 find it easy and clear to read, for there is a welcome departure 
from the modern but troublesome method of legislation by 
reference, and an absence of the involved language frequently 
found in financial legislation, 

So I turn happily to my subject, keeping before me the aim of 
helpfiJ constructive criticism entirely free of any party or other 
politics. And if my remarks will appeal mainly to lawyers, I 
hope those of my audience who do not belong to the legal pro¬ 
fession will forgive me, and allow the lawyers for once to have 
their say about the courts ihdr profeaional livw arc passed in. 

Super roa ComiTs 

Dealing then first with the Superior Courts, part i)t., s, 190, of 
the Bill creates a new court called the Federal Court for certain 
federal matters. It substantially maintains the existing Provincial 
High Courts of British India, which (to use the language of the Joint 
Select Committee’s Repart, p. 201) “ will be institutions which will 
not accurately be described as cither fedcraUzed or provincialized,” 
And w'hilc providing for appeals to tlic Federal Court (ss. 195, 
197) from the Provincial High Courts and also from the High 
Courts of the Indian Princes on certain federal matters, it confers 
power (s. 196) on the Indian Legislature to form another branch 
of the Federal Court {which 1 will call the Supreme Court) for 
hearing dvil appeals generally from the Provtnrial High Courts, 
provided they sadsfy certain pecuniary and other essentials. 

Fedeicsl Court 

On this the first question to be asked is. Is a Federal Court 
essential? The answer must, I think, be ”Ycs,” If the pro- 
2)osed Federation w'as confined to Bridsb India, the existing High 
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Courts could, 1 think, dispose of federal disputes even between 
the Federation and an Individual State or between two States. 
Provision for, say, a Bench of three judges and speedy trials with 
direct appeals to the Privy Council should negative undue delay 
or convicting decisions by the various High Courts. Indeed, the 
existing hearings of ineome tax matters run much on those lines, 
although the relevant legislation is open to improvement as 
regards the details of procedure laid down. 

But it is the essence of the proposed Federation that at least one- 
lulf of the Princes’ States should join the Federation. Accord¬ 
ingly 1 do not think it practicable either for their High Courts 
or for those of British India to bear disputes between the Princes’ 
States and cither the Federation or the British Indian Provinces. 
For one thing the lawyers in the respective courts would be quite 
unfamiliar with the practice and procedure in the other courts. 
They would have no right of audience in each other’s courts, and 
might not even speak the same language. 


JuaisDicnoK 

A Federal Court then being essential, what is to be its juris¬ 
diction? The Bill gives it an oH^na] jurisdiedon to the exclusion 
of any other court in any dispute involving a matter of legal 
right between the Federation, the Princes’ States and the Provinces, 
or any two or more of them. As regards particular agreements, 
this jurisdiction may be expressly excluded. A State is also 
excluded unless the dispute concerns the application or inter¬ 
pretation of the Act or any Order in Council thereunder, or con¬ 
cerns some matter with respect to which the Federal Legislature 
has power to make Liw-s in relation to that Suite. Jt is important 
to note that here the Bill follows the recommendation of the 
Joint Select Committee (p. 194) in preference to the White 
Paper proposals, which would have confined the jurisdiction 
against a State to matters ariring on the Federal Act alone 
(p‘ 337 )’ re^ct, I think the Bill has adopted the 

better plan. All disputes of. In effect, a federal nature and in¬ 
volving matters of legal right between any of the Federation, the 
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States, or the Provinces will then be decided by the same court— 
viz., the Federal Court. 

The appellate jurisdiction given to the Federal Court from the 
Provincial and State High Courts differs, however, in this respect, 
for it will be confined to questions of law as to the application or 
interpretarion of the Act or any Order in Council made there¬ 
under. Here the Bill follows the White Paper proposals in 
preference to the Select Committee's Report, which advised that 
this appellate jurisdiction should be extended to the interpreta¬ 
tion of laws W'hich the Federal Lcgislamre had power to pass. 
Expense apart, I prefer the Committee's proposals. Gut I gather 
they have been rejected mainly because of the fear that if adopted 
the result might be to give die Federal Court an excessive number 
of appeals from the Provincial High Courts. 

The unfortunate result will therefore be that in British India 
disputes over future Federal Legislation will be decided fay the 
various High Courts, unless the conflicting parties are two 
provinces or a province and the Fedemdon; but that ^milar 
disputes between the latter will be decided by die Federal Court. 
Thus different interpretations of the same Act may be given by 
the various Provincial High Courts; and as appeals will lie direct 
to the Privy Council, the Judicial Cotmnittce will have to decide 
the point mvolvcd without the benefit of the judgments of the 
Federal Court on it. 

I appreciate, however, that if the Federal Court should give a 
decision upon a point, it would have to be followed by all courts 
in British India unless reversed by the Priv'y Council, That at any 
rate is my reading of s, ao2, for that secdon cannot mean that 
the law has to be declared by both the Federal Court and the 
Privy Council before being binding on Provincial High Courts. 


A Supreme Court of Appeal 

Another way of avoiding any difficulty in this respect would be 
to give a direct right of appeal to the Federal Court from Pro¬ 
vincial High Courts In all eases of a suitable value and svhethcr 
of a federal nature or not. In this way the Federal Court would 
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have the controllirig voice over all High Courts, whether Pro¬ 
vincial or State, as regards the Federal Act itself, and over all 
Provincial High Courts as regards not only future federal or 
provincial legislation, but all important civil lingation as well. 

But the Bill hesitates to take this step. 1 fully rccognkc that 
it is cuie of great importance and difficulty, for it involves the 
creation of a Supreme Court of Appeal from the Provincial High 
Courts in civil Litigation, and the consequent exclusion pro tanto 
of the present right of appeal to the Privy Council. In effect the 
present Bill leaves it to the Federal Legislature to create such a 
Supreme Court if it thinks fit. Accordingly, after seven years of 
deliberation by various commissions, conferences, and committees, 
this matter is still left open. 

h this wise? There is no doubt a substantial body of opinion 
in India which would prefer its disputes to be settled in the 
country of origin, and the expense of a journey overseas avoided, 
except in very special cases. And, after all, this only follows 
present-day views in Canada, Australia, and South Africa. More¬ 
over, there is a dignity attached to a Supreme Court of that nature 
which gives dignity to the State Itself, The Supreme Court of 
the U,S.A. is one example of this. Accordingly the Bill misses 
the opportunity of itself founding a body of a dignity and im¬ 
portance which might well appeal to Indian sentiment and 
imagination. The creation of a Federal Court alone will not, I 
think, effect this. The very name has to my ear a chilling sound- 
I would much prefer the familiar expression Supreme Court- 

Sentiment apart, two main objections hitherto made to a 
Supreme Court of Appeal have been the size of the court and its 
expense. But now that the Bill excludes any right of appeal in 
criminal cases, these objections arc largely met. The Bill here 
follows the Select Committec^s Report and rejects the White 
Paper proposals, and 1 respectfully agree. The existing rights of 
appeal substantially protect the criminal, in my opinion, although 
some modifications might be made as regards the comparabvcly 
few criminal cases heard by High Court judges as sessions judges 
in the exercise of their original jurisdiction. To give any general 
right of criminal appeal to a Supreme Court would almost swamp 
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that court, and would inevitably increase delays and expense in 
the immense criminal Udgadon of India. 

Appellate JvRiSDtcnoN 

Another and more important objection is that India would 
thus lose the benetit of the decisions of the fudidal Committee 
of the Privy Council to a large extent, although in very special 
eases that right of appeal might still be given by special leave. 
To this there is no answer. The loss has to be faced, and the Bill 
leaves it to the Indlian Legislature to decide whether to face it. 

It is a commonplace that the Privy Council, by its judicial strength 
and complete independence, has been a leading factor in creanng 
and maintaining the success of the Indian Courts established 
under British rule. And, at the outset at any rate, it cannot be 
expected chat an Indian Supreme Court will carry the prestige 
which the Privy Council now possesses. 

It is accordingly of extreme importance chat the new court, 
whether called Federal or Supreme, should make a good start. 
If, however, it is to be confined to federal matters, then I foresee 
that both Bench and Bar arc not likely to begin with much 
practical experience of that class of litigation, apart, of course, 
from the ordinary interpretation of statutes and documents. And 
for this very good reason ■ that such litigation is seldom experienced 
in the Indian High Courts, even if one includes the analogous 
cases of alleged excess by a legislature of its powers, as arose in 
the famous cases questioning the right of the Indian Lepslature 
to empower IndLnn High Courts to divorce parties with a residence 
in India, hut domiciled in England. Moreover, it seems to me 
likely that for some few years there will be little federal work 
for the Federal Court to do under the existing Bill. Any disputes 
will, at any rate, Like some time to reach tluit court and be ripe 
for hearing. That again will not assist its start. 

If, on the other hand, the court wss also a Court of Appeal, 
the position would be exactly the opposite. Then both Bench 
and Bar would start witii familiar work. And there would be 
plenty of it to occupy their time, but not excessively so, 1 think. 
A bench of, say, ten to twelve judges would allow, say, six judges 
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to jit in two benches of three judges each for Supreme Court 
appeals, and yet leave four to six judges for federal work. The 
expense of the extra three to hve judges would be offset to some 
degree by the extra court fees earned. And there would thus be 
a better working naargin for illness or leave. The present Bill 
only provides for sc^'cn judges, and does not contain any power to 
All temporary vacancies in the aggregate number, although the 
age limit is increased to sixty-five. Any temporary vacancy in the 
chief justiceship has to be filled by another member of the court 
under s. 192, and there is no power to fill the latter’s vacancy. I 
appreciate that the larger the Supreme Court is, the greater will 
be the drain upon the best judicial strength of the High Courts, 
But as the age limit of the former is increased to sixty-five, and 
the Utter retained at sixty, the Federal Court will be able to 
utilise judges who normally would have retired. And incidentally 
the Exchequer will save tlicir pensions during the extra five years. 
Moreover, I think it probable that the higher position and the 
increased age limit may well attract leading members of the Bar, 
who would not accept a High Court judgeship under the present 
conditions of early appointment and early retirement. 

1 therefore still cherish some hopes that the Bill may be amended 
in this respect. And if it were, the home of the new court could 
be a suitable one from that very beginning for a full court, and 
not one built in bits to accommodate temporary needs. And here 
1 may observe diat under s. agG the Federal Court is to come Into 
existence at once, although the Federation itself has not been 
established. I may also notice that the Federal Court is to sit at 
Delhi or such other place as the Chief Justice with the approval 
of the Governor-General may decide. But W'hcthcr such a court 
is practicable at Delhi in the hot weather, particularty for any 
judges who have passed the n0rm.1l retiring age of sixty, I very 
much doubt. Some more temperate spot, such as Bangalore, 
would seem far preferable at that season. Moremer, It might 
bring a natural division between northern and southern litigation, 
the former going to Delhi and the latter to Bangalore, with a 
consequent saving in journeys and expense to litigants and others. 
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jUDGESJllI>& 

Tlic quitlificatioiu for a federal judgcsfjip require that the 
appointee should have been for at least Rve years a judge of an 
Indian High Court or else a barrister of ten years^ standing or a 
pleader in a High Court of similar standing. Consequently I.C.5. 
ofHcers will only qualify by five years’ service on the High Court 
Bench, unless previously called to the English or Indian Bar. 
These High Courts may be either in British India or a Federated 
State. And one may here express the hope that by thus meeting 
on a common Bench, the judges thus recruited from different 
sources may greatly help to make the new Indian Federation a 
uni t in fact as well as in name, fust as the Privy Council have 
been a main link in unifying the British Empire. And the new 
court will also give scope for the present Bars in the States and 
the Provinces to assist in that good work. 

Other points to be noted are that appeals will still lie to the 
Privy Council by special leave of the Federal Court or the Pri\7 
Council—^a wise provision in my opinion. And s. 203 contains 
a useful power for the Govcmor-Gencral to obtain the opinion 
of the Federal Court on a question of law of public importance. 
It is also important to observe that (what I have called) the 
Supreme Court of Appeal if established will not be a separate 
court from the Federal Court, but only a branch of it. The Rill 
here follows the Report of the Select Committee in preference to 
the White Paper, and it seems to me to be clearly right in so 
doing. It would never do to have two separate courts of that 
importance and jurisdiction. One court working in different divi¬ 
sions according to the jurisdiction exercised will be quite familiar 
practice. For instance, the original jurisdiction of the Bombay 
High Court derived from the King’s Courts of former days is 
quite different from its appellate jurisdiction derived from the 
former courts of the East India Company. And yet those dif¬ 
ferent jurisdictions are exercised by this same court though sit¬ 
ting in dirtercot divisions. Moreover, one court instead of two 
W'ill make for that practical unity in the Federation to which I 
have already alluded. 


2^0 The judtcatttre and the Indian CoostiUttiott Sili 


High Coimr JupctsHiw 

Turning next to the High Cotirt&, the iirst point of importance 
is the change in the qualifications of the judges. The Bill 
abolishes the old rule requiring at least onC'third of the Bench 
to be barristers and another third to be members of the Indian 
Civil Service. And it no longer requires the Chief fustice to be 
a barrister. These proposed cliangcs have been matters of con¬ 
troversy in India for many years past; and only last month 1 read 
of recent resolutions both of the Bombay Bar Council and the 
Bombay Incorporated Law Society to the effect that at least one- 
third of the judges should be barristers: that a substantial propor¬ 
tion of the judges ^ould be recruited from persons endded to 
practise in the High Court: and that an I.C.S. officer should not 
be eligible for the post of Chief Justice. 

Unfortunately^ the existing one-third rule is capricious in its 
working, for the very good reason dial individual judges cannot 
be divided into fractions. Accordingly, a bench of, say, seven 
permanent judges requires six barrister or civilian judges, and a 
bench of ten, eight. This only leaves one vacancy in the former 
case and two in the latter for advocates on the ori^nal side or 
pleaders on the appellate side not called to the English Bar. One 
of these vacancies almost neccssarUy went, in Bombay, to an 
appellate side pleader, and frequenUy the Government pleader, 
because of his familiarity with mofus&il criminal and civil appeals. 

But this left no vacancy, or at most one, for the many dis¬ 
tinguished advocates on the original side who had not been called 
to the English Bar, My dear friend the late Sir Djnsha MuUa, 
who ended his fine career on the Privy Council, is a striking 
example of this. The retiring Advocate-General, Sir jamsetji 
Kanga, is another. And if it he said that a bench of nine judges 
gives three posts for non-harristers or civilians, those three posts 
are cut down to two, if the aggregate number be raised to ten. 

This, then, appears to be the main reason for the change, in 
that it will facilitate the appointment of the best available man to 
a vacant puisne judgeship. But I would deprecate the change if 
It involved any substantial diminution In the number of civilian 
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judges. The latter, with their practical experience of up-country 
life, litig3tiD[i and languages, and also of adroinistrationi includ¬ 
ing official correspondence, fully bear their share in the work of 
the High Court. And 1 read with pleasure what the Select Com- 
mittc say in this connection in para. 33^ of their report. 


Chief Justiceship 

As regards the appointment of Chief Justtce, whatl have already 
said shows that this appointment cannot in future be confined to 
barristers. It must extend to original side advocates, at any rate. 
And that being so, it would be invidious to exclude either civilians 
or appellate side advocates from that appointment, particularly if 
they had already served scv'cral years on the High Court Bench 
with distinction. 

And here it must be borne in mind that for the purposes of 
this Bill several courts arc to be deemed High Courts which do 
not at present enjoy that status—e.g'., the Chief Court in Oudh 
and the Judicial Commissioners* Courts in the Central Provinces, 
the North-West Frontier Province and Sind, in Sind the presid- 
ing judge was alw'ays a civilian in my dme, and I believe that he 
may be so in the other courts 1 have just named. But so far as 
the senior High Courts arc concerned, I think it reasonable to sup¬ 
pose til at professional feeling will be duly considered in making 
any appointment} and that in the big commercial cities such as 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, where the commercial litigabon is 
heavy and important, due regard will be paid to the fact that the 
advocates at those bars thereby gain a much wider experience of 
such litigation than can be obtained by civilian officers in 
mofussil litigation, which more generally runs to land, money- 
lending or family disputes. 


Superintendence 

The next important point is as to the continuance of the High 
Court's powers of superintendence over any court subject to its 
appellate jurisdiction. This is dealt with in ss. 213 and a 14 of the 
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Bill. The lancr section mainly follows s, 107 of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, but omits the important existing power of 
directing the transfer of any suit or appcxil. For the moment I 
do not follow the reason for that omission, U is true that s, 213 
of the Bill retains the High Court’s powers under any Letters 
Patent, and that Clause 29 of the Amended Letters Patent of 1865 
enables the Bombay High Coun to transfer any criminal case or 
appeal. But I do not find a similar clause in the Letters Patent 
as regards civil litigation. Apart from the Letters Patent, the 
High Courts have powers of ordering transfers both under the 
Civil Procedure Code and the Cdmlnal Procedure Code. 

Concurrent Lecisl-sttve Powers 

And this brings me to a most important point, vie,, the powers 
both of the Federal and the Provincial Legislatures to alter the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts both in this and other respects. 
S. 213 of the Bill clearly contemplates this. Then, turning to 
Schedule 7, item 50 of List i and item 14 of List 3 enable 
the Federal Legislature to legislate as regards the jurisdiction of 
all courts (except the Federal Coun) with respect to any of the 
matters in those respective lists. The Provincial Legislature has 
a concurrent power of legislation as regards item 14 of List 3* 
while items 1 and 2 pve it legislative power not only as regards 
the courts' jurisdiction with respea to matters in List 2 but also 
over the constitution and organization of all courts generally. 

This may expose the High Courts to attack from two directions, 
viz., from the bureaucratic mind already existing in England, 
which would favour the decision of disputes by some Government 
department or special tribunal, with either a limited right of 
appeal or none to the courts, and with a limited right of audience 
or none for the trained lawyer. The other attack might come 
from the enemies of Government, who have so far fi>und the 
High Courts an efficient stumbling block against campaigns of 
intimidation and the like. And in the Courts of Calcutta and 
Bombay, where the dual system of counsel and solicitor prevails 
as in England, to the great advantage of commercial and other 
heavy litigants, efforts would doubtless be made to abolish that 
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system^ and also to extend the existing tight of audience of 
otiginal side advocates to all advocates on the appellate side or 
to other pleaders. Another hardy annual or perhaps biennial is 
the proposal to establish a City Court for Bombay^ the supposed 
Elysium for those desiring prompt and efficient justice at little 
or DO cost. 

Efforts also would probably be made to aboliffi on the original 
side the existing item system of costs prevailing in England and 
to substitute the Court Fees Act ad valorem system prevailing in 
the mofusslU Some think that this will expose another gold mine 
similar to the accumulations of past savings of the High Court 
represented by the High Court Funds, and now proposed to be 
applied in this year's Bombay budget in reducing the Provincial 
deficit by some 27 lakhs, Bui this change would very likely 
result in killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. At present 
many judgments for large sums are speedily obtained in un^ 
defended eases at a small cost. Ad valorem costs would heavily 
increase the expense, and would have to be paid by the plaintiff 
in the first instance. It by no means follows, therefore, that the 
same number of suits would be brought on the original side. And 
it is possible that this change of system might to some degree 
hamper commercial or financial business in Bombay. 

I regret, therefore, that I cannot concur in die view of the Joint 
Select Committee that the Provincial Legislature would never 
willingly enact legislation which would prejudice or affect the 
status of the High Court, in Bombay, the proposals I have 
alluded to were frequently brought forw'ard in the shape of 
enquiries, draft-Bills or the like, official or non-offidal, over many 
years and wxre as consistendy opposed by the High Court at a 
considerable expenditure of time and trouble. But whether that 
opposition would be equally effective under the new Constitution 
is another matter. 

As to this, one can only say that the new Constitution will 
succeed to a goodly heritage as regards the existing senior High 
Courts, and that this heritage can be destroyed after suitable pre¬ 
liminary sapping and mining. The substantial maintenance of the 
existing jurisdiction of the High Courts and their political in- 
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dependence does not form part of the special responsibilities im* 
posed on the Covernor-General and Governors under Clauses 12 
and 52 of the Bill. But para. 334 of the RcpK>it recommends 
that they should be directed in their 

“lostnimeuu of Instruction 10 rcscniie for the significstion of His 
Majesty’s pleasure any Bill which in dieir opinion would 10 derogate from 
the powers of the High Court as to endanger the position which those 
Courts are under the COosdtuticui Act clearly designed to filL” 

In the Bill there arc general powers in ss. 32 and 75 to withhold 
assent or to reserve Bills In addition to a general power of the 
Crown to disallow Acts within twelve mouths of assent by the 
-Governor-General or Governors, But what I fear is the repetition 
of Steps any one of which might not seem to the Governor to be 
suMdendy threatening to justify the txerdse of his above spcdal 
power of reservation or withholding assent, 

LeGISUTIVE PaOCEEniNGS 

I may now turn with pleasure to ss, 40 and 86 of the Bill, which 
prevent discussion in the Legislature on the conduct of a Federal 
or High Court Judge in the performance of his judicial functions, 
and to ss, 41 and 87, which prevent the courts from questioning 
the regularity of the procedure in any legislative proceedings, or 
die conduct of its officers or members in the cxerdse of powers 
for regulating procedure, conducting business or maintaining 
order in tbe Legislature, Both sets of provisions are, 1 think, 
needed. 

Salaaies 

As far as the judges themselves are concerned they arc to be 
appointed by His Majesty: and thdr salaries and pensions are to 
be fixed by Order in Coundl and cannot be altered to their dis¬ 
advantage after appointment: and while the salaries and pensions 
of Federal Judges and also the pensions of High Court Judges 
will be a charge on the Federal revenue, the salaries of High 
Court Judges will be a charge upon Provincial Revenues having 
regard to s. 33 (d) and s. 78 (iii,) (d) of the Bill. That ex¬ 

plains why High Court Judges' pensions are not mentioned in 
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s. 317* Further, both Federal and High Court Judges will hold 
ofHcc during good behaviour, and apart from attaining the age 
limit will not be removable except upon a report by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Coundl. All these provisions seem to 
me very satisfactory. 

Admintstbation : Expenses atto Control 

Another satisfactory feature in the Bill consists of the safeguards 
for administrative expenses of the Federal and High Courts, in¬ 
cluding the salaries and pensions of its officers and servants. One 
way of crippling a court is to deny it an adequate staff or build- 
ing. But these admirastrativc expenses will be a charge on tJte 
Federal or Provincial Revenues, as the case rnay be. And under 
ss. 206 and 217 the Governor-General or Governor is to exercise 
his individual Judgment as to the amount to be included in the 
Budget estimates. And although such estimates may be discussed 
by the Legislatures under ss. 34 and 79, they will not be subject to 
their vote. 

Further, as 1 read s. 23T (iii.) and s, 230, the appomtments to 
the staff attached 10 a Federal or High Court will rest with the 
Chief Justice, subject to the salaries or pensions he proposes re¬ 
quiring the approval of the Governor-General or Governor, and 
to the latter's discretionary power to require the appropriate 
Public Services Commission to be consulted as regards any 
original appointment to the court. So substantially the Chief 
Justice at any rate of Bombay retains hts existing powers in this 
respect, but the personal discretion of the Governor is substituted 
for that of the present appropriate Government Dcp.iTtnicnt as 
regards the amount of salaries or pensions. 

As regards the important question of the administrative con¬ 
trol of the Provincial High Courts, the Bill follows the recom¬ 
mendation in para. 333 of the Select Committee’s Report to give 
that control to the Provincial Governments. This is a very con¬ 
troversial point. Bengal lias always been in direct rtlarions with 
the Central Government, and the Simon Commission recom¬ 
mended that this should be the case as regards all High Courts. 
But the present scheme of a Federation with the Princes* States 
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and Provindat autonomy is a new factor, and it sceras to me with 
great respect that the Sdcct Committee has arrived at a right 
conclusion on this troublesome point. 

Subordinate Civn. Judiciary 

Turning next to the Subordinate Civil Judidary, s. pro¬ 
vides in effect that candidates for initial appointment will be 
appointed by the Governor from a list selected by the Public 
Services Commission under rules made after consultation with 
the High Court as to the standard of qualifications to be attained. 
This should save both Government and the High Court much 
time and trouble under existing practice, though 1 regret to see 
that following the practice initiated by Government in recent 
years, the regulations may fix the number of appointments to be 
given to the various coimnunitics, and thus hamper the choice of 
the best men, irrespective of thdr communities. 

The subsequent postings and promotions (below the rank of 
District Judge) and grants of leave will, however, rest with the 
High Court. This should remedy what is, I think, a defect in 
the present judidal administrative machinery of Bombay. The 
general conditions of service of these dvil judges, induding pay, 
leave and pension, will, I gather, be regulated by rules to he made 
under s, 230 by, or under, the authority of the Governor. 

The proposals in s. 243 as regards the imprtant post of District 
Judge, induding Sessions Judges and additional joint or assistant 
district or session judges, mainly follow the Select Committee's 
Report, The Governor exerdsing his individual judgment wtU 
make all appointments, postings and promotions; and any recom¬ 
mendation by his minister will require previous consultation with 
the High Court. Further, persons not already In the service of 
His Majesty can only be appointed if a barrister or pleader and 
recommended by the High Court. 

PiiEsiDENcy Towns 

And here I come 10 what appears to me to be an omission, 
though 1 hesitate to say so, having regard to the great care and 
skill shown in the Judicature provisions of the Bill, I ref^ ^o 
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ihc Small Causes Court Civil Judges and the Presidency Criminal 
Magistrates in the cities of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. These 
arc most important posts, and tn Bombay the Chief Justice was 
always personally consulted as to every appointment and promo¬ 
tion. The former arc appointed by the local Government under 
s, 7 of the Presidency Small Causes Court Act, 1882, and in effect 
only advocates or attorneys or civil judges of five years’ standing 
arc eligible. On my reading of the Bill, they wnll not come 
within either s. 243 or 24^. Indeed, it would be quite wrong to 
include them under s. 244. And I would accordingly suggest 
an amendment in the Bill requiring the appointments to be made 
by the Governor in the exercise of bis individual judgment and 
after consultation with the Chief Justice or the High Court. At 
present, under s. 274 of the Bill, I take it that the existing provi¬ 
sions of the Small Causes Court Act would remain in force. 

Similar observations apply to Preadency Magistrates, who at 
present are appointed by the local Government under s. 18 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 1 do not find any qualification in that 
Code, but in practice the Chief [ustice of Bombay always recom¬ 
mended art advocate or pleader for that post. I think, therefore, 
that the Bill should impose a suitable qualification. 

Subordinate CRisirKAL Macistracy 

This brings me to the subordinate criminal magistracy in the 
mofussil, and here I submit the Bill requires further considera¬ 
tion. The High Courts are not to be consulted as regards initial 
appointments or promotions or postings. These will all be 
cfJccted by the local Government under the Criminal Procedure 
Code, I assume, as preserved by s. 274 of the Bill. Consequently 
there is a wide diffcreuoc in the respective safeguards for the 
civil judges and the criminal magistracy in the mofussil. And 
yet the criminal courts arc often preferred for a false attack upon 
an enemy, prtly because they are cheaper and speedier, and 
partly because the enemy is thus put in a more invidious posi¬ 
tion. But the consequences of corruption or incompetence arc 
even more serious than in the ease of civil judges, for the liberty 
of the subject is involved. 
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The reason for this omission given in para. 341 of the Select 
Committee's Report appears to be that the High Court fudges 
have little knowledge of the judicial work of such magistrates. 
This is not true of Bombay. The Judges sitting regularly in the 
Court of Criminal Appeal acquire a considerable knowledge of 
the abilities of many of the magistrates. Indeed, it could hardly 
be otherwise, having regard to the weekly strearo of criminal 
appeals, re visional applications and the like. In particular, the 
dcci»ons of the EHstrict Magistrates frequently cotnc under 
review. 

I appreciate, of course, that most of these magistrates are not 
whole-time judicial officers, but also have important executive 
duties with which the High Court Is not concerned, and docs not 
wish to be concerned. And 1 have not yet been able to verify 
my recollection as to how far the High Court was consulted as 
regards those magistrates. In Bombay that work would normally 
come first before my brother judge in charge of the appellate side 
administrative work. But however that may have been in the 
past, we are tooking to the future, and ! should like the High 
Court to have a voice b the selection and promotion of at any 
rate the higher magistrates, and in particular the District Magis^ 
trates. And 1 should also like a reference made tn the Bill to the 
future possibility of separating completely the judicial from the 
executive in criminat matters, however impracticable from a 
financial pint of view that may now be. No lawyer will be 
content till that is cdcctcd. 


SiNi> Arm Aden 

k remams to consider the separation of Sind from Bombay, 
and of Aden from British India. As regards Sind, its Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court ts already quite distbet from the Bombay 
High Court, and probably the presiding judge in each court will 
welcome the change, as presumably the subordinate judidary will 
no longer serve sometimes under one court and sometimes tmder 
the other, a practice which has often involved difaculties in 
making recommendations to Government for promotion. As 
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regards Aden, s, 270 takes power to specify the High Court to 
which appeals should be made. The Select Committee's Report 
contemplated that It would be Bombay, as at present. But if some 
other court is selected, Bombay will be rclicv'cd, for it still has 
heavy arrears of other work. The Resident's Court has, however, 
been strengthened in recent years by the addition of a civilian 
officer with good judicial experience. In Bombay at the begin* 
ning of this year on the original side alone 1,^32 suits were in 
arrear as from january 6, 1930. To remedy far less delay, two 
extra King's Bench judges were rcccndy appointed in England. 

Since wTiting the above paper, I have read that an important 
representation is being sent to Parliament by the Calcutta Bar, the 
Bar Association, and the Incorporated Law Society of Calcutta, 
on several of the points I have mentioned. In particular they urge 
placing botli the Crimina] Magistracy and the Civil Judidary 
under the sole control of the High Cburt: and they object to 
communal proportions in judicial services: and submit that the 
administrative machinery of the High Courts should be under the 
control of the Government of India. Their further submission 
that not less than two-thirds of the judges of c^'cry High Court, 
including the Chief justice, should be drawn from meml>ers of 
the Bar (barrister and non*barristcr) is open to the objections I 
have explained, that in a court of seven judges that would only 
leave one post for an l.C.S, judge: and that in several of the 
existing courts proposed by the Bill to be made High Courts, an 
I.C.S. olHccr is already the Chief fudge. In truth, the various 
High Courts existing and proposed have very different histories, 
traditions and conditions, and it is difficult to legislate in the same 
terms for all. 

Bombay itself was acquired by the Crown in 1662, and smcc 
1823 its High Court on the original side has enjoyed substantially 
the same equity and common law jurisdiction as that possessed by 
the English High Court, At the beginning of this century the 
only High Courts in British India were those of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Allahabad. This number is increased to eleven by 
s. 209 of the Bill, and power is taken to add to their number. I 
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can onJy hope that all their Law Reports will not be citable in each 
High Court. Otherwise the existing heavy burtkn of the Indian 
advocate in this respect will be made more and more grievous as 
titnc goes on and the aggregate number of citable reports 
increases^ 

My task is now concluded. And it only remains for me to wish 
success to the Judicature under the Indian Constitution Bill and 
to all who have to work under it. 


^01 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A amdag was. held at the Hall, Westminstert S.W^ on Wednes¬ 

day, March 6, 1935s when a pper entitled ^‘Tbe JudJeature and ihe Indian 
ConjuiutiDD Bill was read by Sir Amberson Marteni UA.j ui^D. ITic 
Right Hon. Sir George Lowndes^ i.c., t.c.s_i.s was in die chaifi and 
the following ladies and gentlemen^ amongst others, were present t 

The Right Hon. Sir Shadi Lai, Sir Alfred Chaiicrton, c.le.. Sir Willinin 
Qvem Clark, Sir Charles Arrmtrong, Sir James MacKeniu, c,t.t,p 
Sir Reginald A, Spccicc, Sir Edward Madagan, £.0,5,1-, £,0,1 .e,. Sir John 
Cummings K.c.i.a., Sir Philip Bucklnnd, Sir Thomas RichartUnn, 

Sir George Baroa, k..o,b., £.0.5.1,^ Loidy hfarieop Mr. A. Montgomery^ Mr. 

R, Martin, c-i.i,, Mr, Joseph Nis^irn, Mr. S+ V* Vc«y FicxGcndd, Mr. 
B. k. Sinha, Mr. T. A. H. Way, Mrs^ B- D- Berry, Mrs, Fodeo, Swami 
Purohii, Mr, S. Dat, Mr. S. T. Sheppard, Mr. J. Hcltnc, Mr. H, B. Holme, 
Mr. H. K. H. Wilkinson, Mr* and iVlri. C H. Kp Marten^ Mr* C. E, Downs, 
Mr, David S. Downs, Commander Strong, Mrs. Paul Stuart, Syed \L 
Sayeedulla, Mrs. Bacon^ Miss Marten, Mr. K. C. Sahoey, Mr* H- K. Sadler, 
Mim Hoplcy, Mr+ W* M. F, Hudson, and Mr* H* Brown, Hon^ 

Secretary. 

The CiiAjucA.*^ said: We are here to consider what to many people per¬ 
haps is not a very intcrtitijig part of the Bill now before Parliament, and 
one rather hopes that jt nlay not interest pnliddans in the way that some 
other parts of the Bill have done. At the same time it is a maner of mpreme 
importance to India, and, of courAe, of great Interest to the legal profession 
in India. 

ITic absolutely pure and unbiassed administration of justice in India is 
one pf the great boons that, I thinks the Bridsb Empire has been able to 
provide for that eouotryj and one hojKs very much that in the new chapter 
of their history nothing is going to happen which will loww the standard 
which certainly has obtained and will, we hope* obtain for the future* 
The setting up of this standard has been, I think, very Largely the work of 
the High Courts in Indja^ and to a great extent of some of the great 
English judges who have been there. 

We are extremely fortunate this afterocun in having to address us a 
Chief Justice from Bombay^ who has had great experience of Indian legal 
matters and lidgadom and speaks from an expert point of view, apart from 
tlte study which I know he has made of this part of the Bill^ 

G1]c paper Was then read.) 

The CiumMAK: I am sure we are all very grateful to Sir Amberson 
Marten for his careful analysis of the provisions of the Bill as they toudi 
the judiciary in india. It is □ very diificulc and complicated quesrioa. A 
great number of minor points arise throughout, which ooe hopes will 
receive some carcfid attention in Parliament. 

Of course, the big outstanding factor of the thing is the consdtudem of 
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ihc I'cdcTj-l Caurt. [ suppose one inust agrcci ihough 1 do so pcrsotwily 
relucP4idy} wiih Sir Amberson Marien ihat it I* nectssaryi but it u □ very 
dli^cuJi thing to start a Federal Court and to work a Federal Court for a 
huge country like India. When one thinks of the extraordinary crop of 
litigation that has arisen and h daily arising out of ihc British North 
America Act in Canada, where at all events you have a compafadvdy smaJl 
n iimh rr of parties 10 litigation, and when you comp^e the position in Indi^i 
where you will hasT not only eleven Provincesj but an almost infinite 
nuinbcr of Slates^ iarge and small, each of which will have the right to 
bring any quesdon touching its position under the Fedemdon before this 
Federal Couriji and in praedcaJJy ever}' case there will be a tight of appeal 
to the Privy Council, it Is dllHcuU to see how that can be worked out- 
This Federal Court may, ai Sir Amberson says, be idle for a short nme 
at firsti but once it gets to wofki I doubt w^hether anything like seven 
judges will be able to compete with its neceaiary requirements. One talks 
of arrears in the High Courts of indLa, but arrears in the Federal Courts it 
seems to mCi may be almost appalling. 

Then there is the question of where the Court b to alt and its consdtudonT 
which if again mi extraordinarily difficult question. By the Bill it if to be 
one G^urt filling in Delhi. 1 have had some experience of Delhi in pretty 
well every month of the year, luckily not very long at a time in the hotter 
months; but I am quite lailified that from May until towards the end of 
October you will never get a Court to sit continuously and to work as a 
Federal Court must work. In Delhi. You cannot do It The chmaie b 
against it People will not go there. The States will not want to send tbdr 
people. The Bar will not want to g)o there. The judges will not want to 
sit there. There w^ill be a general tendency for k to adjourn to a more 
salubrious climate, probably Simla. That again will be an imposftbility. 

[ think myself the only solution of that question w'iU be to have the Court 
sitting in tw'o different places- One may be Delhi. It is, as the mpital of 
the new Iodia+ the natural place for this great Federal Court to sil. But 
you must find some other place nearer the centre of India with a more 
reasonable climate. If you have your seven fudges, you do not want them 
idle during the hot weather. If you arc paying them, you want to get all 
you can out of them. Where you should establish what I would call tlie 
hot weather division of it, I do not know, but obviously It ought lo be within 
easier reach of the Provinces and States in Southern and Cenual India. That, 
1 feel surci will be a necessity If the thing is going to be a success at all 
Of course, there is the question of the Supreme Court. That has been 
left Co India to decide for itselL t am sorry, because I think myself this 
would have been an excellent opportunicy to start what must come in India 
sooner or later, and that h n Supreme Court of Appeal for India. The 
work of appeals to the Privy Council is mcrcasiug year by year, and It will 
be quite Impossible to cope with it when the added burden of the Federa¬ 
tion appeals come to be put on the Ust a$ well. There is bound to be some 
cutting of! of appeals to the Privy Council. It has to come very soon. It 
has to be a very decisive step, and 1 would sooner see India start its own 
Supeme Court* keeping tbe Privy Council for important eases by special 
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leave—k«piJig St open for tic Liuring of itnpdriarLi casein It must be done 
very soon in tndiiip and I think this woald haive bccii a great opportuoity 
to da [he whole thing by one stroke. 

You ought to have die buildings sufhdent to aocommodate boih bfoneha 
of the Court If you are going to have a second pl 3 oe+ as I suggest you 
inust^ somewhere in a bcuer ditnaECp again your building must be ready to 
take in the Supreme Ckjunt which wiU assuredly eomep and coine %Try tooit 
If it docs not come by ihc act of India—and it is Icfi to ihc Indian Legiib' 
turc to decide whether they wane a Supreme Court—it will imdoubtctlly 
corrte from this sldc« Tbi^ volume of appeals to the Privy Coundl will have 
to be dimlnislied, and that very soon. 

On the interesting opinion of conllieting dedsions, I think myself the 
Bill lias taken the right view* One view was that everything toueliing a 
Federal qutfdoru whether it was between private individuals or bciwecti a 
private individual and the State, should be dealt with by the Federal Court* 
That would be an idcalj but I do not think you could du it^ because 
cjucstions oi that sort might crop up in any litigation* and what you would 
do in an Ordinary suit in a High Caurt if you found yourself faced with 
the interpretation of a Federal Act, I do not know; whether you would have 
to adjoum the case and send it up to the Federal Court and wait for its 
dedsion, 1 do not know, T think the Bill has taken ihc right course. 

There are a great number of other c]|Licstions which will arise with icgard 
to this. How is your Bar going to be constituted? You must admit, of 
course, pleaders or barrUters from every Stale in India to it. Arc they only 
to be admitted to plead in regard m their own Stat^ or would there be a 
free Bar in this Federal Court? Again I do not knovv. All these questions 
will merit ^■ery careful consideration, and a great deal of it wnll have to be 
done in India, of course^ I do hope:, when thii part of the Bill comes 
before Parliament^ that some attention will be paid to the very great 
diiHcukics I foresee in carrying it out 
There are many other difficulties which Sir Ambermn Marteo has raisedp 
and I hope we shall hear some better advocate on the subject than myself. 

Sir James MacKi:nsa {Vicc-Chaimian) read an opinion sent by a member 
unable to attend* Mr. A. Sabonadicre (District and Sessions Judge in the 
United Provinces^ iS9S-t9t^j). He vvxoiet 
I agree w ich Sir Amberson Marten, that it would be much the best if the 
Federal and Supreme Courts were diBerent aspects of a single Court* 

The question of the proportion -of judges of diHerent origins* if 1 may use 
this expression, in the High Courts has always been troublesome. Could it 
not be got over by enacting that there should be a minimum number of 
Barrister and a minimum number of Civiiiaji judges for each possible toial 
number of judges on the Court? t dunk that when the Court numbers 
over nine there should also be a minimum number (lor instance* one on a 
Bench of trn) of judges who have done at least ten years in the Frovkidal 
Service and held office as District fudges. 

I more than agree with the proposition that the powers of superintendence 
and administration of the High Courts should be put beyond doubt. 
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Sir Atnbcrsoti mentions the qiustipji of a City Coun " for Bombay. 
The wlntion t should like to sec is that in the dti« of Calcutta, Bainbayr 
Madras, Rangoon^ and Karachi the origtrial iidt work of the High Court 
should be taken by a oew Courts whose judges should be as irremovable and 
as nearly as possible as digniikd as iho« of the High CourL The name 
given 10 the Court docs not much mailer. Ift time dmibr Courts would 
no doubt be established at Cawnpore and other large commercial ceemes. 
The judges should all be barristers or Indian advocates. They could retain 
the original side method of court fees and instructions coming through 
solidicffs. They would also do the Sessions work of their towns, and this 
would allow of appeal to the High Court Those proposed Courts wmdd 
also hear appeals from Magistrates of the first dass or Presidency MagG^ 
trateSr and^ where allowed, from subordinate Civil Courts. The very real 
grievance that there if no appeal from a conviction lor a serious olfence in 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Rangoon would thus be removed, 1 am 
not of the opinion that a Calcutta jury Is vastly more free from proneness to 
cTTur Than is a judge^ Indian or European^ of miiny years' experience up- 
country. 

It saems to n^ most necessary to keep District and Sessions Jtidgcf free 
from all political or admitustrative irLflucnee. The Act no douht intends 
to do that. The middle justice" is, from some aspects, the most Im- 
pertant stage of justice in Indb^ And the district and sessions judge^s 
position as head of all the Courts in his judgeship, responsible for keeping 
His team In good running order and for inspecting his own office and those 
of the subordinate Courts quite regularly, ought to be^ if anything, empha- 
itKtd. My own experience was that these regular inspections, far from 
blocking my own iudJdal wurkj enabled cnc in the long mn to do it more 
ipeedily. 

Sir TttoUAs RicKAsnsuN; There h only one point on which J propose to 
offer a few observations, and that is the questEon whether the administra'' 
tive control of the High Courts should be assigned to the Central or to the 
Provincial Governments^ On that question, with defertnee^ t find myself 
at variance with the opinion which Sir Amberson Marten has expressed; 
but, as he has said, it u a controversial questioili and therefore a difference 
of opinion Is not perhaps surprising. 

The Simon Commifision recommended that this control should be assigned 
to the Central Goverfimcni. The foint Select Committee—and 1 speak 
with the greatest admiration for dial grat Committee—gave reasons for 
rejecting that advice which do not strike me us wholly satisfactory or 
conclusive. There seems to be even some inconsistency In what the Com¬ 
mittee say. In the paragraph in which they expressly deal with administra¬ 
tive control, they dcstdbc the High Coum as eiseniully pmvincul insdtU' 
tions. A page or two later they use the expression which Sir Ambe^mn 
quoted, that under their proposals the High CourU will neither be federalized 
nor provincialized« If that is so, would it not be pcKiible to fodcralkc them 
in this matter of admliustrative control? 

As a suggation, perhaps that course might be taken in respect of the 
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Chaitered High Courts. The latter iiuilude the four dassical High Courts 
of Calcutta, iNfadraSp Bombay, and Allahabad^ artd alw the Courts of Lahore 
and Patna. The result would be [hat the High Courts of all the larger 
Provinces would be in the po^idon in which the Calcutta High Court has 
always been—namely, in direct reladon in this regard with the Central 
GovemmenL It is unfortunately eleven years siim I retired from the 
Bench of the Calcutta Coui^ but 1 have no doubt that the Court itself and 
opinion in Bengal will be disappointed if historica! contipuity In tHs respect 
as not preserved. 

I am not in a posidon to speak of the vieivs of the other High Courts, 
but 1 believe I am again on safe ground when [ say that general opinion in 
India is very strongly in favour of adnunistraxive control being assigned to 
the Central Government. You will find conErmation of this Ln paragraph 
lofi of the Report of the Ccbtial Indian Conunittec, which was issued to¬ 
wards the end of 1929. The Committee there make some observations on 
the subject in connection with the importance of preserving the confidence 
of the people in the High Couitr 

! suppose there will be in the future an increasing number of Indian 
judges in the High Courtsj, and perhaps the Indians themiclves may be 
better judges of the possible dangers that may beset their people than w^e are^ 
Of eouric^ the repucatiDn of a Court must depend in the Urge on the quality 
of the judges who man it| but nevertheless adventitious aids m:iy not be 
out of place. A cathedra! is supported not only by the pillars inside die 
edifice^ but also by the buttrcssci outside; and my suhmisiEon is tbUf that in 
view of what I bdie^e to be the strong and unanimous opinion of IndJans 
in this matter, the qucstiDn whether that opinion eaxmot he condliated 
deserves further consideration by those who are responsible for giving to 
the Go^'tmmcm of India Bitl its final shape. (Applause.) 

Mr. fos£rii Nissin : I fim want to express our gratitude to Sir Amberson 
Marten for the extremely thorough manner in which be has deak widi the 
provisions relating to the judicature in the new Bill. I wish to make au 
obsen^adon on an important point, on which 1 may say my mind has 
Buctuated for a very long time. But the decisive factor has been the 
weighty speech delivered by our Chalrmam That has settled in my mind 
that wc siwuld be right if we relieve die Privy Council of something at 
kait of its present heavy burden. The paint 1 wish to make is this i that 
1 thinlt you ha^-^ to test it all by how it affects the peoples of India, their 
rights, their liberties, and their property*. 

So for as their dvil ri^ts and their property is eonrerned, you have got 
these provisions, with which 1 am pcffccdy satisfied, and I think all will be 
when diey probe into it But so far as the lives and liberties of the peoples 
of India arc concerned, you will find theic is nothing in the Bill to help them 
on to a higher plant. When you refer to the Whitt Faper^ you find there 
a very carefully defined provision^ that in casts to be punished with death— 
not punishable^ but punished with dtaih—in cases where the Local Govern¬ 
ment files an appeal against acquittal, and then it b open to the High Court 
to decide on facts and law just as if it were the original Couftt and in other 
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discs by special Ecai-c, thcri! ihould be power m the Fedcrai Legialature 
ebthe the Federal Court on its Siiprcme Couri side with the jufisdktioti of 
a Court of Criinind AppcaJ. 

Our learned Chainnan will bear me out wheb I srj that the Privy Cotuid] 
disekims cvci aebng as a Court of CfLmJnal Appeal in Indian They review 
criminal adnuuistration in eases of a grave miscarna^ of justice when some¬ 
thing very alarming has happened — perhaps one side has not been heard. 
J think diaE this h the opporEunity when you can have provision to enable 
the Federal LcgtElanire ro give power to her Federal Court in serious 
enminat matters: alt the mote when you cotuider that nine out of ten 
cHminaE cases are decided in India without the help of a jury. There is the 
sessions judge acting with assessorsit and he could and does o\erruk the 
opinion of the assessors. Tlicrc is the dsk of communal or race bias. 

Moreover, you find that the entire evidence in these eases nine dmes Out 
of ten is given in the vernsculaTp and recorded briefly in English by the 
judge in so far as he ii able to unckrstand ir or to follow it. In such 
circumstances as those^ to be sadsfied thrcuighout British ludia with no Court 
of criminal appeal to cQ-ordinalc the work of the High Courts on a matter 
of pend law which is eommop to the whole of British fndJa^ is, I thinks a 
serious dcfecL 

No doubt it will be said the cost will be great No doubt it may he said 
that the Work of the Supreme Court or Federal Court should not be added 
to| but 1 do think that if you arc ever to do anything to standardize the 
level of criminal administration in India on to the higher ie^d, dib; is the 
opportunity, thli is the proper dmc. t know no Pederatjop in the universe 
where the Federd Court b not empow'ered to deal with points of mmiiial 
law arising on what is knowR as a writ of nror. Whether you look at Ae 
United States of America from its earliest consdtudonp to a Fedcrat Court 
such as is set up in Canada, or Anstralia* or South AfricUt I do not know' a 
single Federation which does not empower its Federal Court in certain 
dreumsmneef to revkw criminal aditiinlstraiion by a writ of error or on a 
case slated or v^'ith leave. 

Therefore I say the present posiiiaD seems to be born of enormous con- 
Edence in the Privy Coundi. But when yon hear a plea, such as we have 
beard today from the Chairman, that the Privy Council might well be 
relieved of sonne of its arduous functions; when you know the distaste with 
which it deals with cricnind eases, and the uft-rimes that it asserts that it is 
not a Court of arunEtid jurisdiedonp then 1 say this is the opportunity and 
tile time, and 1 hope it will not be mksed, not in the interest of Iawyci3^ 
not in the intciests of any Court, but in the interests of the 2^0 millions ol 
people who inhabit Bridsh India. 

The Ckajjujan i I wish to correct a misapprehension, I did not say the 
Privy Council asked to be relieved of any parts of its emting burdoi. I only 
say it will have to be relieved of what seems to me to be its future burden, 

Mr, b Camtieix w,r,: There arc only two points ! would like to 
raise this afternoon. I do not wish to lollow the last speaker in a subject 
on which be know^ far more than I do. 1 just want to say Erst of all what 
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I a it wiis w Listen lo Sir Amberson Marttn sgain aud baw it t^ca}l% 

old times at Bombay. I want to irfcr to the admifiistratiYc control of the 
High Court in the ProvinceSi, a very controversial qneition. Perhaps the 
reason why the rccainmendaticiiu o£ the Statutory Commission were de¬ 
parted rrotn by the Jmni Select Cominitiee wa^ partly because a new situa- 
ddh had arisen out of the Federation. I’hc Statutory Commission were not 
in a por tion to consider a Federated lodia^ and for that reascDf and thinking 
perhaps of the High Courts in the StaieSp as wdl as in the Prm'inces, the 
joint Select Committee thought it better to leave the High Courts under the 
jurisdiction of the Provinces. 

There ii another rca^n—namely, that the functions of Governmem are 
divided into three pairs^ as we all know: legislative, executive, and judidal. 
I'hcrc arc being given to the Provinces wide legislads'e functions and 
executive functions aho, and it would be considered an anomaly if you kept 
back only the jndidal functions, which arc also functions of Government. 
The functions of a Provincial Goveifinacni vi^ould then be divided into two 
pans* one its own, and die other which would he considered to be under 
the Federal Government. 

Under this Bdl the High CDuit is to have a very great voice in the ad¬ 
ministration of the subordinate judiciary, and in or<fer to secure cooperaUoo 
between the High Court and the Government in this matter of the sub¬ 
ordinate judiciary, it was conjidcred better that the High Court should he 
part, as it Were, of the Goveromclit of the Province and nm an outside body. 

The other point to which 1 would like to refer is the question of the 
District Magistrates and their appointment. It seems to me that on tl^c 
question of appointing District Magistrates^ Sir Amberson said he hoped 
the Chief justices would be cxmiulied^ Under the Bill as it stands, these 
appointments wilt be appointments covered by Scedan 205 of the Bill, and 
under that section rules are to be made for the appointments to those posts, 
f do not know what the rule:s will containj but 1 should imagine the 
Governor would always consult the Chief Jusdce in a matter of that kind. 

I lliesc appointments arc to be made by the Governor in the exercise of his 

individual judgment. The Governof has to do two things. He does some 
things in his discreUonj and some in the exercise of his individual judgmeoL 
To one like myself, who is not a lawyer, there seems to be no disdnedon at 
ail between doing a thing in your discredon and doing a thing in your 

i individual judgment. But there is a very fine distinction drawn b the BilL 

The Governor does in his discredon things that he need not ask anybody*! 

I advice about before he docs themi and he does in the exerdse of his indi- 

vidud judgment those things which he would normally consult his Ministers 
about, and after consulting his Ministers he exercises his Indmdua] judgment. 

Therefore it appears to me that the Governor will have the power o£ 

I appointing District Magistrates^ and 1 think there can be no doubt that, in 

I practice at least, no Governor would usually make these appointments with- 

I out eousiiltifig the High Court. 

I' 

Mr* Vesev FrirGERAin: 1 must begin by expressing the gratitude which 

II we all feel to Sir Amberson Marten and to yourselfp Mr* Ctmirman, for your 
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\'Wf thorough rcs'iew of tlic situadon- 1 have in my hand the Memorandutn 
from the Calcutta Bar Association and Incorporaied Law Society referred 
to at the end of Sir Ambenon's paper, I gather that he had not seen that 
Report. They object to the Calcutta High Coun being put under the Local 
GdvermnenL Thai objccdog may be merely a matter of sentiment, but in 
a Bill of this kind, dealing with the consdiution of India, sentiment ought 
to be considered, and quite apart from scndmeiii they have also given a 
substantial administrative objectioo. 

The Calcutta High Court deals with the superior lidgadon of two 
Provinces. You eannoi put it under two different Governments. Assuming 
that its administrative control is only under the Goverruneni of Bengal, them 
may well be the same sort of diBicuIttes as Sir Ambenon haf referred to 
with regard to the subordinate judiciary in Bombay aud Sind. Perhaps the 
proper cure for that is to establish a separate High Court for Assam, though 
you will be up against some very serious vested tnteresis if you do so. 

To go on with this Calcutta Metnonmdum, they w'ant to cut down the 
number of Civilians in the High Court, and they object to the Chief fusdee- 
ship bdng thrown open to Civilians. The first of these points has been 
amply dealt with in the paper. As f« the second, speaking as a retired 
Gvilian, I think we all in the Civil Service have resented the position, 
which ^ not arise under the High Courts Act. It is not 3 matter of law 
at all; it is merely a matter of administration by which Civilians have been 
barred from the pukka Chief f usticahips of the High Courts. At the 
lime I rather duuht whether this was perhaps the best time to bring forward 
that question, which nisa a ceruin amount of scndmcntal ot]j«dDn in 
various parts of India. 

The Directions which come from the other Provinces have been worded in 
quite a diflercni way. Nothing could have been handsomer than the terms 
in which the Madras Law louraai and the BamAay Law foumal recognized 
the metit!^ the legal learning and ahilidcs of Civilian judges, i take it 
therefore that as far as those Proviuccs are concerned, the objoction is not 
likely to be persisted in, onre it is made clear that there is no intention of 
any wide departure from present practice. But the objections coming from 
Bengal have been tinged with that curious mixture of biiicrncss and dis* 
tortion which colours so many things from Bengal. Even in this compara- 
dvdy moderately worded statement of these three Bengal legal assodadons, 
personalty I do not recognsae the facts, or the alleged facts, as bearing any 
relation to the position in other parts of India. I realize that they are true 
to Hmc extent in Bengal. They say that, for instance, Indian Civil Service 
judges arc mainly connected with criminal work and acquire little or no 
experience in civil law. with cxccpdon of probate and insolvency. That 
®*y be true of Bengal, but it certainly is a complete misrepresentation of 
ibe facu as regards the r«t of India. Bengal is probably the only Province 
in ^dia whcrca District Judge still has to waste his time on peuy insolvency 
^urudicdon. 

As regarife the subordinale judiciary, I do not recognize the allegations 
made in this Memorandum. They bear no conneetioit with the facts as ] 
personally have known them in the Central Provinces and as 1 belieix they 
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3K in mast Proviocti of India. In the Ccnira! Ffovinccs^ at any raiCp no 
appoinEmcni, transfcir or promotion of a district or suboniinaO: judge or 
micisiff was made except on the direct recommcndatioii of the Judkiai 
Commi^ioner^ The order wai draJccd in the Judkial Commisaioiicr^s office 
and passed by ihe Govenidr as a matter of course. The Bengal procedure 
may have been the samcj but I find it diffimk to understand the Memoran¬ 
dum* which seems to eome from altogether another world. 1 think most 
pcopkp most Eubordinaie judges and DiitriGt Judges^ wiU prefer the position 
as it certainly was in the Central Ptovincei, by wbicb the appointmeni is 
made primarily by tbc chief judicial officer concerned rubjcci to a certain 
amount of control in the GovcriimenE—control to be CKerciied dipicimaticiilly 
and lightly, of course. I have only known two cases in which the CoveiuDr 
of the Central Provinces refused a fecommcodatlon made by the High Court. 
In both cases the action of the Governor was in the interests of judicial 
independence. So 1 think that kind of dual control is what is definitely 
wanted ^ 

The only furihcr oomment is that if things arc so bad as these people 
make out in Bengal the sooner somebody sets about revising the judicial 
administration^ mare poidcuiarly the method of appointingp training and 
employing Civilian judges, so as to bring it up to the level of the rest of 
India^ the better. 

Sir Philip Bt)ce.LA?m: I read vi?itb the very greatest possible interest 
before 1 came tbc address which Sir Amberson Marten has debvered today* 
and 1 am sure we arc all very grateful for the very careful summary he has 
given us of this ftordon of the Bill. I confess that until [ beard your 
Chairman's t^servations I w*as entirely against any idea of a Supreme Court 
for India* but I understzuid that, to relieve the ^nvy Council from the ever- 
incrcasitig Work, this is bound in time to comc» Sooner or later I apprehend 
a Supreme Court of Delhi is therefore i]ct:e$sairy+ andi if that is so, [ should 
have thought it would have been preferabk to proceed and make your 
Supreme Court of Appeal and to say that you will have jurisdiction in 
Fc^ral matters. 

One reason 1 should! be against this it the difficulty of maiming the Court 
You n^y state the matter of broad principle^ such a^ the establishment of a 
Supreme Court of Appeal cither positively or negatively as you like, but 
wl^ you come to consider whether such a thing should be done, it involves 
consideniticin of various small matters, which thcmfclm may sound com¬ 
paratively trivial, but yet mken together go to the efficiency of that Court 
when it is esiabliibcd. I refer to such matters a^ the agw of the judges^ their 
salaries, and how you are going to manage them. 

If we begin to think this problem out wc shall tee it k not going to be an 
easy one. There will need to be opportunities for promotion to wfhai may 
be regarded as a superior Court. Tliat possibly might be got over by making 
the emoluments the same. It also strikes me a» highly anromalous to say 
that a judge in a High Court is no longer fit to work at sixty* but in a 
Federal Court he may contifiue io serve at sisty-five. You may say some 
judges are equal to this* and others ccruinly are noL Those who have served 
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ihroughout their ltv« in India ihoutd be oblii^ to rcrire at the earlier ajjp. 
It U anomaJcKis to say some may retire and aoinc not. 

It if father aiairmed that the Court of Appeal would be manned by the 
exiiting judicial benches. There if no doubt that the very great reverence 
and rmpect in which the fudkia! Committee of iKe Privy Council is Md 
through^t India U became it does not come into contact with those who 
practise in the Courts in India. If you are going to man this Supreme Cmin 
of Appeal from the High Courts, there is no doubt it will be manned by 
people, by judges, whose foibles and faults, preferences and prejudices arc 
well known to all the indis'ldual* who will be practising there, and who have 
been practising before them hitherto. 

There is a story which I saw in prim many years ago. Some of you may 
have seen it. 1 believe it is authentic. A traveller in some remotie part of 
India came across some villagers engaged in a cerctnonial rite. He enquired 
w^c they were doing. They said they were worshipping their god. They 
satd: *■ Wc do not know much about him, and we have never seen him. 
but he is a very good god, and his name is the fuditial Cbrnmittee of the 
Privy Council.’ t think that very largely represents the attitude of the 
people of India icward^ the Prtvy CoiLn^. 

One spcak« suggested that there should be a right of appeal in criminal 
matters of thU Court. There are quite enough appcab in India in all con- 
sdwee. Some p«p!e say it is one of the curses of Itrigadon, and in my 
opinion this ccrtamly is a measure which ought not to he introduced. 

Sir AsmeuoK Masten t There is one point in particubr 1 want to touch 
on, which Sir Philip Auckland has just mcDtionod— viz., the question of an 
All-India Criminal Court of Appeal. 1 hope no one will run away with the 
idea that at present there is no right of appeal in important criminal matters, 
particularly from capital sentences. As far as Bombay U concerned, the 
majority of capital sentences come from the mofussil. Every tnofiusil capital 
sentence has to come up to the High Court for confirmaiian. It comes 
before 3 bench of at least two judges, and tht evidence is all printed. Why 
there should be a further appeal I do not undcrstajid. 

Then, of course, there are a limited quantity of cases, hut only in the 
chartered High Courts, where the High Court fudges, sitting in the exercise 
of their original jurisdiction, as in the city of Bombay, sit as Sessions judges. 
There I follow what Mr. Nissim means. There is no right of appeal there 
from the judge and jury, Tlic judge may have misdirected the jury. The 
jury may he wTong. There is, however, a limited power of stating a case to 
the full Court on a point of law reserved by the judge or on the ccrtilicatc 
of the Advocate-General, ITiis corresponds with the former practice in 
England as regards the Court for the Consideration of Crown Cates Reserved. 
There I agree that, as indicated in my paper, this power to state a on a 
point of law might be extended. But Sesiions cases in the dty of Bombay 
are few as compared with criminal cases generally in the Presidency. 

It was suggested in the memorandum, if 1 understood it rightly, of Mr. 
Sa^adicre (which was read by Sir James MacKcnna), that Calcutta and 
Bombay juries arc exempt from criticism in criminal cases as compared with 
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judges in the mofussiU Juries hai'C that privilege just u in England. And 
since the war— 3t any rale, in (he Province of Bombay—the jury sysEcni has 
been extended to the jnofussil as well. 

I (ee friends in the audience like Mr. Kcr, a former private sectetary to 
the Governor and a ^eat help to the High Court- Also Mr, Montgomerie, a 
former secretary of the Horae Department, who, 10 my great disappointment, 
was transferred to other work immediately I was appointed Chief Juscioe. 
Both these experienced trfiicefs will remcraber that it was often a question 
ior consideration whether we could prudently cJticnd the jury system to other 
towns. And naturally the High Court obuined the views on this point of 
the Sessions Judges in the various districts. So the city of Bombay docs not 
nowadays stand alone as regards juries in criminal cases. 

Mr, Sabonadiire also wants to estabUsh sonve other Court in Bombay, I 
confess I did not quite follow that. I think his propcsition must be 
elaborated. But if the suggestion is to found a new Criminal and Civil 
Court of .Appeal midway between the High Court on the one hand, and 
cither the Small Causes Civil Court or the Presidency Magiatrates Criminal 
Court on the other hand, then [ should not favour it. 

Sir Thomas Richardson naturally drew attention to that imporUnt point 
as to whether a High Court is to be under the Local Govemment or the 
Central Govcrmncui for administrative matters. The High Court of 
Calcutta, with its special history and traditions, has always been under the 
Central Govemment, Bombay and other High Courts have always been 
under their Local Government. And though ! have been tempted at rimes 
to ihink it would be preferable to be under the Central Government, I prefer 
on the whole:, as indicated in my paper, to rely on ooc’s own Goyernmoit. 
Differences of opinion no doubt may arise. For instance, the Chief Jusrice 
may Want more judges, and the Bombay Goicrnmcnt has not always been 
able to give them. But my conclusion was that 1 would taihcr deal with my 
own officers in ray own Province, They always treated me with great faimeas 
and courtesy. They knew the local siitiation, an advantage which officers 
in a Central Government coming from different Provinces might not have. 
Moreover, admiristmiiDn by a Cential Governtnem would almost inevitably 
result in a heavy triangular correspondence between the Central Government, 
the Provincial Governmeni, and the High Court, The existing correspond* 
ence is heavy enough without any addition. 

Sir lasits MacK.ensa: In the absence of Sir Malcolm Seum, the Chairman 
of Council, it falls to me (o propose a very hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
George Lowndes and Sir Amberson Marten for the respective parts they have 
played this afternoon. There is no necessity to sing the prttsca of these two 
distinguished legal luminaries. 

I have always had a great respect for the law. It goes back to my early 
childhood when I was a a mall boy and spent my holidays with my grand* 
parents. The parish minister used to pray every Sunday for ’* the ma^tracy, 
especially the magistrates of this locality; may they be a terror to evil-dws, 
buVa praise and protection to them that do well.” The only magistrate m 
the locality was my grandfather, who was a Justice of the Peace. As he 
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iipod 6 feet 5 iBsim weighed we may inlcr that thii 

prayer W41A amply amwemL (Laughter.) 

In point of fact there is nothing that touches the people of India iiujrc than 
the impartial administration of the law, for which they ha ve a most profound 
fespcct, and we ntay, I thiiik, test assured that in the fnmre, as in the past* 
the magistracy will continue to be “ a tcrifor to cvil-docri and a praise and 
protection to ihcm that do well” 

1 would ask you to thank Sir George Lowndes and Sir Ambcison Marten 
very much for cotmeg here today and for giving m such a dear eapodtion of 
the Judicature under the Endian Ckuistiturion BilL (Applause.) 
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THE ESSENT[ALS FOR A FEDERAL INDIA 

By Sni Robert Holland, k*c.i.e,, c.s.i., c,v.ci, 

{Judicial Adviser ta the Siamese Government.) 

Dt/RtNG the past century and a half Great Britain, regarding her 
rule in India as a trust to be exerdsed on behalf of the people of 
India, has steadily pursued the policy of training Indians to govern 
and protect themselves, has admitted Indians to every branch of 
the administration, and has fostered the growth of self-governing 
institutions. But nevertheless, judging by outward signs, the 
methods employed appeared to be either admin istra tivcly unsound 
or ill-adjusted to growing popular needs, because in post-war 
India the forces of disorder, which arc always a latent menace to 
setded government, however good it may be, began to rear 
themselves on high. Sparks of fire were kindled at many places 
Kparated from one another by thousands of miles, from Peshawar 
in the north-west to Madras in the south-east. The demonstradons 
were by no means always anti-British, nor even always anti- 
Government. Old racial, religious and caste and social hatreds 
flared up, Hindus against Muslims, Untouchables against Brah¬ 
mins, Burmans against Tamils, factory and mill hands and rail¬ 
way men against their employers, tenants against landlords at all 
the well-known friction points which generate heat when the 
machinery of govcrninent falters. 

In order to appreciate the reason for this state of aRairs, it is 
necessary to comprehend four things. The first is that nearly one- 
half of the area of India (excluding Burma) is not British territory. 
Hundreds of States and estates, some veritable kingdoms, retained 
their separate existence and identity after the boundaries of Bridsh 
rule had been settled, but all sooner or later rendered allegiance 
to the British Crown as Paramount Powxr. The Bridsh Govern¬ 
ment, under treaties and engagements, and through the slow 
development of custom and usage, has undertaken the duty of 
preserving peace and good order throughout Intlia, of protcedng 
the States against foreign foes or domesde anarchy, of preserving 
the dynasdes of the Rulers, and of rendering them active support 
in the conduct erf their administradons, so long as they arc loyal 
to the Crown and faithful in the fulfilment of their obligations. 
The States have been drawn closer and closer to British India in 
economic and administradve tics, but the Princes and Rulers, both 
great and small, hold fast to their special reladonship wi^ the 
Bridsh Crown, and some years ago they asked for and obtained 
an assurance that they should not be transferred without their own 
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agreement lo a relationship with a new Government in Brirish 
India responsible to an India IcgisJaturc, The fact that the States 
adjoin and are inter laced with British territory must seriously 
handicap the constitution builder for British India; especially as 
the scheme adopted in the latter is democratic, involving responsi¬ 
bility to an elected Assembly, while in the former benevolent 
monarchy is hrmly established, and is furthermore buttressed by 
the British Government. 

Secondly, when the two centuries of Muhammadan dominadon 
in India ended, there was left, nor merely a state of political chaos, 
such as might be expected as the result of any empire’s dissolution, 
but a formidable and long'enduring obstacle to the unification of 
India in the shape of many millions of Muslims (now 70 millions), 
not inhabiting one compact area, but scattered everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of India, living and working 
with Hindus in every walk of life, in city, town, and village, yet 
separated from them by an impassable gulf of religion. 

Under the Moghal Empire, Muslims held most of the respon¬ 
sible and lucrative posts, both in the army and in the civil ad¬ 
ministration, because they were not only the political but the 
intellectual power in India. Under British rule the Moghal system 
was carried on for about seventy years, but then, it must be 
realised, the very foundations of the administration were changed 
by the decision that English was to be the oBidal language and 
that the doors of the public scrdces were to be thrown open to 
Indians. Muslims, who despised secular educaiioti, soon found 
that Hindus, who had been their subjects and slaves, were swarm- 
mg Into Government service and assuming dominance over 
them. This created great bitterness of feeling among Muslims, 
but it was at first directed not so much against Hindus as against 
the British, and In fact it was one of the causes of the Indian 
Mutiny. After the Mutiny, Muslims began gallantly to make up 
for lost dmc, and their educational Institutions eventually provided 
admirable candidates for every branch of the public service. 

But educated Muslims perceived that the British regarded their 
rule in India as a trust, and that, since they had introduced Western 
political Ideas and had set up the goal of democratic government, 
they would inevitably resign the reins to Indians In dme. They 
became desperately afraid that the Hindus, with their larger 
population, greater wealth, and stronger political organization, 
would then capture all political power. Communal tension first 
manifested itself in rivalry for appointments, but mob passions 
were then aroused and fanaticism was inflamed and exploited for 
seihsh ends. During recent years the tension has steadily grown, 
and many grave outbreaks of violence and bloodshed have 
occurred. Muslims have secured various pledges and assurances 
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from rhc British Government that their rights and mteresu will be 
protected under any new system of 
nervous and apprehensive. 

The Hindus likewise fear that, unless they can predoininate, they 
will be enslaved; that ihcir religious practices will be intetfered 
with^ ihdr sons barred from the public service^ and their culture 
suppressed. They arc convinced that British rule must give place 
to something new, and llicy are manceuvring for position with a 
view to the struggle for power. They are spurred on, p^ly by 
pride in their religion, their culture^ and their splendid past, and 
partly by fear of what may happen if Muslims succeed in gaining 
the upper hand. They pin their hopes to their superiority in 
numbers, believing that a majority of votes will at least entrench 
their community in security to begin with, even if it does not assure 
domination. 

Other communal rivalries also smouldered and threatened to 
break into dame wherever the special interests of Sikhs, Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indian and European communities seemed to 
be in jeopardy, and the problem was complJcated by dissensions 
within the ranks of Hinduism and by the conflicting demands of 
various political parties. India is indeed a land of minorities. 

Thirdly, in Indians own interest, any new Consriturion must 
ensure the defence of Indians vulnerable frontier in the north-west, 
the financial stability of the country, and security of tenure for the 
Britisb element, svhich must needs be retained in the admimstra' 


government^ but they are sull 


tion during the transitional period until Indians arc able to assume 
entire responsibility for local affairs. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that, for many years to come, 
the presence of British troops and British ofBcers serving in Indian 
regiments will be essential if the gateway of the North West is to 
be safely held. It would be impc^sible to discuss the complicated 
question of finance within the limits of this paper, but the im¬ 
portant points to remember arc (i) that the success or failure of 
constitutional reform will depend largely on the extent to which 
those who have to conduct the experiment are provided with 
adequate revenues, and (i) that financial responsibility will not be 
developed, nor will there be willingness to vote the necessary 
taxesp unless there are constitutional safeguards to ensure that the 
proceeds cannot be withheld or diverted to other purposes* 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the absolute need for the temporary 
continuance of a British dement in the "‘security services in 
India, but it may be noted that British recruitment has been greatly 
reduced in the past few* ycars^ so that by 1939 about half the 
superior posts will be manned by Indians, and lire inferior posts 
are already in their hands. 

Fourthly^ India is a vital part of the British Empire* If the 
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defence of India wxrc to fail on the North-West Frontier, the 
Empire would be involved because it is an international boundary 
of the highest importance, from the military point of view, for the 
whole Empire. The effoctive defence of India is, therefore, a 
matter in which other parts of Greater Britain arc directly inter¬ 
ested. Imperial foreign policy. Empire communications, Empire 
trade, and the general position of Britain in the East might be 
seriously endangered by a successful invasion of India from the 
north-west. 

Similarly, it is of high importance that India should not, in the 
future, discriminate, either administratively or hy kgisladon, 
against British commercial intere^s or against British imports into 
Indb, or generally against the basic rights of any peoples who arc 
members of the British comity of nations. It is also essential that 
India should not, by the condua of her relations with foreign 
pwers, embroil the Empire in international disputes. 

The Reprt of the Joint Select Committee and the resuldng BiU 
have been framed with the fullest realization of the four difficulties 
discussed above. Within the settled lines of advance every possible 
effort has been made to guard against the particular dangers 
involved. The BiU will certainly be passed, and in all probability 
without substantial modification. The mists of dcnibt and dispute 
are clearing, as the edifice tabes visible shap. No honest prson 
will regret that a definite step forw'ard is now to be taken. The 
scheme has been on the anvil for seven years, the best brains in 
India and England have been employed in considering it, and the 
time has come for Parliament to decide. Risks there are, no doubt, 
but with empires, as with individuals, it is no use being abaid of 
taking risks, especially w'hen, as in the present ease, the only 
choice is between risks. Delay would mean the continuance of 
communal dissensions and revolutionary agitation, growing ever 
more and more bitter. We have preached English institutions 
for 150 years; our national credit is involved, and we must honour 
the bill. 

Let us consider what the risks arc. The first is that the great 
political prties in India, abhorring the whole scheme, will refuse 
to work it. Recent summaries from India do not bear this out. 
After the publication of the Report the Indian Press allowed it to 
be understood that a wave of hysterical denunciation had swept 
over India, In spite of all the shouting and expressions of dis¬ 
appointment regarding the existence of so many safeguards and 
the absence of a definite affirmation in the Bill or a preamble of 
Dominion Status as the goal to be pursued, we may accept the 
considered judgment of the special correspondent of The Times 
that there arc indications that sober Indian opinion is in favour 
of acceptance of the Constitudon for what it is worth, to the end 
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that it may be expanded as oppomijiity presents itself in the 
future. The country is ready for the reforms, and economic con¬ 
ditions arc not likely to be such as to obstruct them^ The hrmness 
of the present Government of India in the matter of seditious 
agitation has re-established to a great extent Indians^ belief in 
British justicej and has renewed tiictr confidence in the authority 
of the administration. Oflicials in India who are in the best 
position to estimate the trend of public feeling arc convinced that 
the more important parties will co-operate when it comes to the 
point, and they are no doubt right. Even Congress must realise 
that the Act will certainly be passed, that one chapter of agitation 
is closed, and rhat they must play their hand constitutionally in 
the new game. 

The next risk is that, if a Federal Governmerit comes into being 
with three immriant Departments reserved'* from the Legis¬ 
lature's control, it will bear within it the seeds of its own disrup¬ 
tion, and will fail to secure for the faded Central Executive the 
much-needed accession of strength- The argument is that the 
present Central Executive is weak because it has been worn down 
in contact with an irresponsible Assembly, eager, not to support 
the administration, but to force the pace of constitutional advance; 
that the Federal Assembly would similarly have a great oppor¬ 
tunity of obstructing in matters in w^hich their poivcr to annoy 
was divorced from responsibilit)' for tlie consequences of the 
annoyance; that the Assembly would be, in the words w^hich Lord 
Wolmer used in the House of Commons, a sounding board for 
Indbn Nationalism,^ proclaiming to the world the injustice of 
England's treatment of India; and, finally, that the lessons of 
history show that, if there is an elective Legislature, the Executive 
must, in all essentials, work in harmony with it* The Simon 
Commission, in part 165 of vol- ii. of its Report, said: 

*' First, we lay down without hesitatian the proposition that dyarchy 
at the ocntTc^ or any system of divided ncsponsibJity resemblmg dyarchy^ 
is quite Lmpo^ible. Unity in the Central Executive must be preserv^ 
at all costs. 

Is it not courting disaster to expet dyarchy with a flourish of 
trumpets from the Provinces, and usher it in again at the Centre? 

It must be remembered, however, that when the Simon Report 
was written, the entry of the States into a Federation did not seem 
to be within the range of practical politics. Sir John Simon, in 
his speech in the House of Commons, in effect, said that he still 
rejects the idea of responsibility at the centre of British India for 
British India alone, and the Committee's Report takes the same 
view. The inclusion of the States in an All-India Federation 
alters the whole naatre of the problem. The basis of the Central 
Governments responsibility wi\i be widened because it will cover 
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Imperial subjects which could never come within the purview of 
a Legislature representing British India alone^ and the forces 
which make for gravity and statesmanship in the Central Legis¬ 
lature will be maicrkliy strengthened by the admission of dele¬ 
gates from the States, The States will not come in unless there is 
some measure of responsibility at the Centre, and their entry 
makes it possible to take this much-needed step foiw-ard. 

Great Britain has never at any time promised to give India a 
form of Government responsible in every respect to the democracy 
of India, As has been said above, since India is a vital part of the 
Biitish Empire, there arc certain departments of the Central Ad- 
minjstradon for the control of which the democracy of British 
India cannot be wholly responsible. They must be conducted by 
the Governor-Genera] in his responsibility to the British Parlia¬ 
ment, and although the Federal machinery will enable Indian 
needs and interests to receive most careful and sympathetic con¬ 
sideration in matters relating to defence, foreign policy, and 
ecclesiastical affairs, it is impossible to foretell the moment when 
Parliament will be able to hand over the whole, or even a part, 
of its responsibility in this respect to the Federal Legislature. This 
consideration, which is of immense importance, although British 
Indians appear to disregard it, perhaps accounts for the much 
criticized omission from the Report of any mention of Dominion 
Status as India's eventual goal, and of any preamble to that effect 
in the Bill, The matter bas been discussed so fully that it need 
not detain us here. 

There is undoubtedly a risk of trouble in the conjunction of 
PrcFvincial Autonomy with a Federal Government which is only 
partly responsible to the Legislature, and it may be that the Central 
Executive will not secure me desired increase of strength, but the 
risk has got to be taken because there is no workable alternative. 
It is no use being afraid, of political anomalies when we arc con¬ 
ducting an entirely new constitutional experiment on lines which 
have no parallel in past history. Moreover, while the persona! 
powers and authority of the Governor-General will be greatly 
strengthened under the new Constitution, the scope of the 
Assembly’s intervention in Provincial affairs will be materially 
limited by the fact of the Provinces' autonomy, From the Pro¬ 
vincial point of view, the strength of the Central Executive will 
no longer be a matter of such vital importance as at present, 
because the Provincial povtcr will be the one that bulks ^ge in 
people’s eyes. The Provinces, within the sphere of their auto¬ 
nomy, will be in some respects upon a similar footing, politically, 
to the States, with the exception that, while the Governor derives 
his authority from the Crown and must share it, constitutionally, 
with the Legislature, the Prince’s right to rule has descended to 
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him from his ancestors, and is conditioned only by the terms of 
his relationship with the Crown, unless he chooses to call a Con¬ 
stitution into being. In die States, communal and religious out¬ 
breaks rarely occur, because it is known that the Ruler will hold 
the balance even. There is good ground for hope that a similar 
happy state of things will be born in the Provinces under 
autonomy. 

The third risk is that the States may not, after all, accede in 
sufficient numbers to enable the All-India Federation to be started 
in the near future, and that Provincial Autonomy will thus be 
left dependent on a totally irrespondble Central Government. 
Space will not permit of detailed examination of the delicate 
position of the Princes, vis-li-vir Federation, and it would be futile 
to speculate whether or no the required number will soon accede, 
tt is sufficient to say that the Rulers of the States arc the ablest 
and most experienced statesmen in India; they arc keeping their 
own counsel, and they will not take a decision individually to 
enter a Federation until they arc convinced that this step will be 
in die best interests of the Empire and of India as a whole, and 
that it will not imperil their sovereign rights and the interests 
of their States and peoples. They arc particularly anxious as to 
the representation to be accorded to the States in the Federal 
Legislature; as to the apportionment of scats between the States; 
as to the settlement of special financial problems to which they 
have drawn attention; and as to the nature of the powers w^hich 
they will be expected to cede to the Federal Government. They 
would like to secure some Interpretation and definition of the 
Crown 5 paramount power of intervention to be exercised in 
matters outside the Federal field, and they desire, in particular, 
that some system may be devised whereby disputes arising in this 
field may be referred for settlement to an impartial tribunal. 
Such a tribunal would in effect be provided if the Committee's 
proposal as to the advisory iurisdiction of the Federal Court is 
adopted. 

But supposing that the Princes hang back, is there any real risk 
of failure of the Constitution? The framers of the Report have 
realized that the establishment of Provincial Autonomy is likely to 
precede in time the inauguration of Federation, and they have 
therefore outlined certain transitory provisions. They contem¬ 
plate that, during the interim, the Indian Legislamrc, constituted 
as at present, will continue in existence, but that all the Depart¬ 
ments of the present Government (though deprived, of course, of 
much of their present range of authority in the Provinces) will be 
administered by the Governor-General, with the assistance of 
counsellors responsible to himself, as though they were reserved 
Departmenis under the Federation scheme. 
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The transitory proposals arc of great importance^ and it is 
sortie what siiqinsing that they did not attract more attention 
curing the parllamptary debates. If they are approved, the 
inauguration of Provincial Atitononiy will become possible without 
danger of dislocating the machinery of the Central Government, 
^o a useful breathing space w'ill ^ gained, during which both 
Parhament and the Indian Princes wiil be able to note the results 
achieved by the transfer of law and order in the Provinces to 
rcsMnsible Ministers. From a practical point of view, this is the 
momentous part of the cbangc-ovcr in the Provinces, 

The fourth risk is that it may prove impossible for the Governor* 
eneral to play the part assigned to him under the new Con¬ 
stitution, because it rttoy form a burden too great for any one man 
io bear, and because it will impose on him duties which it is un- 
tiesirablc that the Representative of the King should be called on 
to ^form. Lord Zetland drew anetition to this point in a letter 
which he wrote to The Times in March, 1533. It is true that, in 
rt!s capacity as administrative head of the three “ reserved ” De¬ 
partments, the Governor-General will occupy a position of great 
lonelmcK arid isolation, since the three counsellors and the 
financial adviser, who arc to assist his decisions, will nor share his 
responsibility. Id the exercise of his special powers he will have 
*^.,?'^PP| with new and arduous labours, since the Legislature 
will dislike the safeguards and will try to whittle them down by 
concentrated attacks. Indian opinion would not object to safe- 
pards to be exerci^d, in the interests of India, by the head of the 
Govi^nmcnt who is solely responsible to the wll of the Indian 
^oplc, but they w'lll be galled by the thought that the Governor- 
f I ^ empowered to act in many matters at the bidding 

of the British Govemment, in disregard of the advice of his own 
Minisicfs. 

Again, the separate set of duties and respnsibilitics which will 
attach to the Governor-General in relation to the States will un¬ 
doubtedly \x very burdensome, and may prove embarrassine to 
him ^ head of the Federal Government. The affairs of the Sutes 
arc ikck to make increasing demands on his time and artendon, 
while their mter^ i^y rome into sharp conflict with those of 
the (^ntrai and Provmcial Governments. Quite apart from the 
weight of the burden, will it be humanly possible foTonc man to 
mamtam ai/iiaent impardality of mind to enable him to hold 
even the balance between his duties on the one hand as wielder 

of the paramount power, and on the other as head of the Federal 
^jtJvernmenl:? 

^tiswcr IS that Ac risk has got to be taken, and in any case 
the form of Ac Constituuon is not going to be stereotyped by Ac 
c or all bmr. Experience may snow that the Governor- 
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General's tivo offices cannot be combined in a single persoo, and 
in that case Parliament will have to consider the advisability of 
separating them and appointing a separate representative of the 
Crown in rcladon with the States^ 

The fifth risk is that representative institutions and responsible 
Government may fail in India, because the mainspring of the 
demand for them is at present the desire to get rid of foreign 
control, and not an inspiration drawn by India from her own 
traditions. Will not Incm, in the end, find that something in the 
nature of direct government, responsive to popular needs, as in 
the States, will suit her better than the parliamentary system, 
which is calculated to undermine caste the whole fabric of 
Hinduism? Will not Provincial Autonomy have a centrifugal 
effect, and prevent the achievement of any imiformity to be 
imposed from the Centre? Is there any hope that a true nanonal-^ 
istic spirit can he bom from the diversities of peoples, languages 
and creeds in India? 

Time alone can provide the answers to these questions. The 
truth is that constitutional government, on a purely representa^ 
tivc basis, can never succeed in India so long as the pames and 
races concerned pursue their own interests in an uncompromising 
and self-assertive spirit. Until they arc welded together by a com¬ 
pelling desire for unity, overriding all other passions, India—a 
nation—cannot be brought to birth. Rut it is possible that Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy will have a quenching effect on Communallsm. 
Meanwhile the experiment will go on. 
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Br Stanley Rice, 

The votes in both the Houses of Parliament on the Report of the 
Joint Select Committccj and in the Commons on the second read^ 
ing of the resulting Bill, were no doubt iriBuenccd by cross¬ 
currents—^by fear of the Socialists and their sinister programme, 
by loyalty to party, by a self-styled patriotism, and by a prudence 
in face of the unimown. When, however, allowance is made for 
these cross<urrents, the weight of authority, as well as of numbers, 
was undoubtedly on the side of the Government, The Press 
received the Report with favour j those newspapers which sup¬ 
ported the Government acclaimed it as a great State paper, 
those who opposed were bound to admit that there was some¬ 
thing to answer. In short, no opponent who had made up his 
mind was convinced, but all agreed that the work was well 
done. 

In India, after the first natural outburst of indignadon regard¬ 
ing the Report, opinion hardened into hostility with reservations. 
The Congress pai^, who aimed at the impossible, were of course 
loudest, not so much in cri deism as in rciccdon of the terms j 
blinded by their own enthusiasms, they could not,or w'ould not, see 
that but for their own intransigence the terms might have been 
better. The Libera] Party were disappointed that the sclf-^vcrn- 
ment for which they haa hoped and svorked had been so fenced 
round with reservadons that it seemed m them, on paper at least, 
to be little more than a shadow. 

It is not to be wondered at that they are sceptical. Real power 
is concentrated in the hands of the ulHmaic authority, and in 
appearance it may seem that that ultimate authority is the Viceroy 
or the Goyemof, as the ease may be, India has had experience of 
the unreality of debates and rcsoludons when the arguments can 
be brushed aside and the decisions ignored by the irresponsible 
executive. That is what happened to the Morley-Minto Reforms, 
and that, too, is what happened under the Act of 1919. It can 
therefore be argued, not without plausibility, that that will also 
happen again under the Act of 1935, 

For all that, the appearance is deceptive. The Morley-Minto 
Reforms did not, and hardly pretended to, transfer any real 
power. They gave an opportunity of practice and experience in 
parliamentary debate, ana possibly an added, thougn not very 
obvious, weight to Indian opinion. Inconvenient rcsoTutions were 
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ignored, and inconvenient motions were disallowed. In this 
sense there was no overriding because there was nothing to over¬ 
ride, The Montagu-Chclmslord Reforms did give a measure of 
real power. The Viceroy’s power of certification was seldom used, 
and though resolutions were sometimes rejected with the help of 
the official bloCy and others were carried as a tactical device for 
shifting the responsibility on to the Viceroy, the Assembly became 
for the first time something more than a debating society. Above 
all, the scheme introduced responsible Ministers to whom were 
entrusted a great many important depanmeuts, including local 
self-government, education and health, ail vitally affecting the 
life of the masses. 

The proposals of the Bill for the Better Government of India 
go much further, and it is because they do involve the transfer of 
real power and not the shadow of it that there lias been so much 
opposition to them. English opponents, hitherto relatively 
apathetic, have realized that this time it is proposed to take the 
plunge, inevitable some day but, as they argue, not yet. For it is 
now proposed not only to transfer the reserved Provincial subjet^ 
to popular control, but to establish central responsibility except in 
dc^cc, foreign affairs, and the rcbtively minor subject of ecclesi¬ 
astical matters. The official Hoc will disappear and Ministers, 
with exceptions which will be discussed in a few moments, will 
be free. It seems to an English observer absurd to say that such 
a scheme does not give a very large measure of real power. You 
might as well say that a lion in its cage has the same freedom as 
a dog which runs loose on the hills, because the dog s companion 
carries a leash in bis hand. 

On the other hand, English opponents say that the s^cme goes 
much too far. It is a reckless gambling with the lives of the 
people, who know nothing about and care nothing for the vote 
—an attempt to introduce democracy which has never succeeded 
in Eastern countries such as Turkey or Egypt or China. Now it 
is a curious fact that the findings of the Lee Commission in itp 4 
passed almost without criticism; no storm was raised comparable 
to the tempest which has raged about these reforms. Yet that 
Commistion proposed a large measure of Indianization in the 
service^ and everyone knows that it is not the Go|Vcmmcni cither 
in the Centre or in the Provinces that affects the life of the people 
nearly so much as the executive. For consider for a moment whjjt 
the life of the people is. As boys and girls they go to school, but 
education is already a transferred subject; as human beings they 
need health, but medical and sanitary departments arc in the 
hands of Indian Ministers. As farmers they want light taxation 
and plenty of water; as citizens they require protection; and as 
followers of a faith religious toleration. Roads and railways con- 
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tribute to the markets upon which they depend for their liveU- 
hood^ and for the rest they iivc their own quiet Iivc 5 with their 
litde quarrels and their little joys, their enarriages, their funerob 
and their fcsrivirics. 

In most of those matters in which the Government impinges 
upon their lives it is not the Central nor even the Provincial 
Grovemment that matters, but the local officials, and that is why 
Lord Curzon said that the rea] niler of India was the district 
officer. In all, or nearly all, the avocations of daily life it is the 
dis^ct magistratep the pliceman, the tahsildar, the engineer, and 
their fellows that really count, and in very many cases these arc 
already Indians. The district officer is no doubt bound by rules, 
regulations, and orders of the Government, and these do affect 
taxation and the control of and charge for water, the care of roads 
and railways, and the protGition of person and property. It 
would be foolish to present a picture which suggests that the 
ordinary peasant would get on well enough if there were no 
Cavernrnent but the local officer and no control from anyone but 
the district magistrate. But it is hardly less foolish to suggest that 
if this control be given to Indians the whole house wLl] go up in 
flames and the structure come crashing down in ruins, under 
which the helpless millions will he buried. Lip service is 
(>aid to the ability of some Indians^ but there is always a reserva¬ 
tion that, if they had their way, their natural perverseness would 
show itself in the oppression of the people. Anyone who has 
worked entirely with Indians will indignantly repudiate any such 
suggestion. ^ 

Nor^ is it fair to cite as examples of democratic failure such 
countries as Turkey and China and Egypt. The failure of 
democracy is not governed by geography. It is due to a too 
violent swing from autocracy into its opposite, with the namral 
result that unfamiliarity and inexperience combine to mishandle 
TOpular institutions, India, though she has not herself practised 
democracy since very early pre-Mussulman times* has for many 
years been familiar with the idea of responsibility to popular 
^presentation. ^ She has long been accustomed to exercise the vote 
both for municipal and for provincial Icgislanve councils. If 
local se%ovTrnment has too often fallen ^short of the required 
standard, that is mainly because her comparaLivcly small towns 
have not thrown up men oF the right calibre—a position that is 
not Unknown in England. I do not wish, howevetj to press an 
apologia too far. It is sufficient to show that India docs not stand 
at this crisis of her history where Turkey and China did when 
they rashly embarked on democracy. 

^Vhat is the alternative to the scheme? It may be said at once 
that the Labour proposals to the Joint Select Commiitce, however 
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agreeable to Indian ideas, never had the sJightest chance of accept* 
ance either by Parliament or by the counpy. The Conservative 
minority put forward a scheme of provincial autonomy {but one, 
unlike that of the Simon Report, without transfer of law and 
order) and an irresponsible Centre, with the addition of art 
advisory' council for Greater India. The weakness of the minority 
scheme bes in that word “ advisoryp” You can force an advisory 
scheme (hazardously) upon a reluctant British India, but you 
cannot force it upon the Princes, and without their consent the 
majestic structure of the Council of Greater India must fall to die 
ground. An advisory council, forsooth! It is no use fooling 
India with specious phrases. When it is said that the CouncU 
“would be advisory, but it would be none the less weighty,” it 
docs not require any great intellect to see at once that this is not 
true, unless we are to ascribe the inaccuracy to a turn of phrase. 
India has had too much experience of “ aovisory powers" to be 
caught once more. 

With characteristically English devotion to the practical, the 
Minority, while trying to meet the grievance of the Princes that 
they have no voice in the direction of policy, eniircly ignores that 
other and more spiritual aspiration to make an effective contribu¬ 
tion towards national unity. The Princes arc not less Mtriotlc 
than other Indians and they are prepared to make sacrifices, but 
they are surely right in considering first their own States and 
their own subjects, and if Federation itself cannot be had on terms 
which will satisfy them, they cannot be blamed if they refuse 
it. Advisory councils lead nowhere j it will be surprising, 
should it cv'cr come to the test, if the Princes agree that this 
scheme “constitutes a long step in the direction of Federation.” 
It is far more likely to make them abandon the whole idea in 
disgust. 

“Responsibility with safeguards” is the formula, and con¬ 
troversy has raged as much over the safeguards as over the 
responsibility. In England it is declared roundly that the safe¬ 
guards arc so many " scraps of paper '* to be blown away by the 
slightest puff of popular resistance. In India they arc regarded 
as m many fetters shackling the free exercise of popular power, as 
turning the present semi-popuSar Government into a naked 
dicurtorship in which the sham dcmocracif is ^ven a gilded toy 
to play with while all real power is vested in the Viceroy and ^e 
Governors. Both these views arc extreme. The Conscrvaiivc 
minority rely on the analogy of Ireland, but, as the Sclcrt Com¬ 
mittee have pointed out, analogies are dangerous and it is wiser 
to look to the conditions of India herself and to recent history 
rather than to analogies elsewhere w’herc conditions are not the 
same, and which, therefore, give rise to a barren controversy 
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without conclusion. Now the principal safeguard in the Act of 
1919 was the power reserved to the Viceroy of inters'cntion in 
certain specified eases—in technical terminology, of certification. 
This power was not meant to be, and W'as not, in fact, used except 
very sparingly, but the fact that it was used at all shows that it 
was a power in being and was not swept away by the breath of 
popular opinion, What good reason is there to suppose that the 
new safeguards, if used sparingly and with discrimination, will 
not be as effective ? 

Nor does Indian dissatisfaction seem to rest upon any firmer 
ground. The long fight which the Congress has made has not 
been wholly without results; but one of the more sinister effects 
of it has been to harden British opinion against Indian aspirations, 
or, if that is perhaps too harsh an expression, to create a distrust 
of Indian capacity, fostered by the imperfect news supplied by a 
large pan of the British Press. It is not too much to sav that to 
the excesses 0/ the Congress party, always represented as the most 
powcj^ as well as the best organized, is due the strenuous 
opposition of the India Defence league to the proposals of the 
White Paper. One cannot but sympathize with the Indian 
attitude towards the safeguards, TTic aspiration of all Indians, 
of whatever complexion, does not fall short of Dominion Status. 
A scheme which at so many points seems to rcscr\'e power to the 
Govemor-Cencra) or the Provincial Governor to override the 
Assemblies does fall very far short of Dominion Status and does 
leave the impression of mistrust in spite of soft words and wcll- 
tumed phrases, in spite of arguments th.it they are not to be 
construed as all Indians will construe them, and of suggestions 
that they are only the statutory expression of invisible traditions 
inherent in the British Constitution. 

Apart from the suspicion which the wild men of the Congress 
have created, and apart from analogies drawn from experiments 
in Europe where parllan^cntary usage is new, there surely must 
in ordinary prudence be some reserve of power in the heads of a 
State where the people have never until some fifteen years ago 
known what real responsibility in the greata affairs of State 
means. If even the ruler of an advanced Indian State hesitates to 
put power itito the hands of inexperienced legislators, not for 
fear of a diminution of his own authority, hut because of that 
very inexperience, all the more is it prudent to create a reserve of 
power when the destinies of India are to be entrusted to unknown 
hands. The art of government is an art in which an apprentice¬ 
ship must be served: because the terminology of it is open to any 
educated person and ^usc any “ man in the street ” can have 
what he c^dJs ar^ opinion upon it, it is supposed that anyone cao 
administer or [egisIatCi whereas the dcx:tor or the chemist ^e^^uires 
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a long tcchtika] training, and even the busincis man must be 
educated in business principles, [t is a truism—but a tnusm that 
in practice is seldom recognized^that to act and to advise arc 
two very different things. We shall do well to remember by what 
painful steps the British administration in India was built up, 
what enormous strides India has made during the last quarter of 
a century. 

It is surely not too much to ask that Indians shall, now that 
they have for the first time a real opportunity, prove themselves as 
capable as their friends in England believe them to be but cannot 
on historical evidence show that they are. They have tlic oppor¬ 
tunity as never before of showing that the safeguards can saJfely 
be left, like unconsidered books on a library shelf, to accumulate 
the dust of years of inattention, if indeed they are not, like the 
scaffolding of a house, removed altogether, when it is seen that 
they arc no longer required. This to us who believe in India and 
the Indians Is but a transitory period of probation. Although the 
proposals do not by any means represent the Indian ideal, that 
ideal is still present, and except for defence and foreign relations, 
which India is admittedly not ready to take over, there seems no 
good reason w'hy the ideal should not be realized in the lifetime 
of the relatively young. 

It is held to be a grievance that the suggestions of the British 
Indian delegation to the Joint Select Committee have been entirely 
set aside. It is one thing to assist in hearing the evidence and 

S uite another to help to write the final judgment. Indians believe 
lat they have learned enough to be able to carry on the adminis¬ 
tration on the lines on which it has developed, and that the 
country will be better governed by tliosc who best understand the 
masses and in w'hose h^ds religious and social reform admittedly 
rests. The Englishman requires to be convinced of this claim by 
actual demonstration, and therefore tries to envisage a state of 
things which is possible though it may never come to pass and to 
provide against it. The Indian is spurred on by confidence in 
the future; the Englishman is restrained by fear of the un¬ 
known. 

That is at bottom the difference w'hich has given rise to the 
hostility in India towards the Report and the BUI, and it will be 
seen at once that (except for the maintenance of the British con¬ 
nection which the irreconciJables abhor) the difference is one of 
time alone. The Indian is apt to forget that while they have been 
striving after Dominion Status, the Dominions themselves have 
not b«n standing still. The situation is not unlike a race in 
which the Dominions have received a long start and India is the 
scratch runner; while she has been making up leeway, the others 
have been running on, and though the gap is very much smaller 
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it is not yet dosed. There is indeed a clash of psychologies and 
a mutual misunderstanding. The Englishman, l(»king only to 
the substance of the Report and secure in the knowledge that 
Dominion Status has been declared by the highest authorities to 
be the ultimate god, sees no object in making one more declara¬ 
tion in the Bill to the same effect. The Indian, who by genius 
and perhaps by training, is more inclined to attach importance to 
the written word, gives a sinister significance to the omisiion, 
which has not been entirely removed by the categorical confirma¬ 
tion of past pledges by Sir Samuel Hoare when moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 

What then arc these safcgi^ds to which so much attention has 
been directed? For darity it is preferable to mention only the 
more important. These arc : (a) The prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of the country; (h) the safe¬ 
guarding of the legitimate interests of minorities; (c) the securing 
to the members of the Public Services of any rights provided for 
them by the Constitution; and (d) the prevention of commercial 
discrimination. To these must be added the special powers re¬ 
served in the sphere of law and order, and in the c^ of the 
Governor-General the safeguarding of the financial credit and 
stability of the Federation. Now these safeguards may perhaps 
be compared to the curb on an ordinarily quiet horse; It is hardly 
ever required and the reins will usually hang loose in the hands 
of a reasonable rider, but if something unusual bappens—if, for 
example, the horse should take fright—the power is there in 
reserve, the complete absence of which might easily lead to 
disaster. 

The peace and tranquillity of a Province or, in the case of the 
Governor-General, of all India arc beyond the control of anyone, 
as they arc in all countries, in the sense that no country can pre’ 
vent^dden outbursts of passion, as we have only too griod reason 
to observe m Europe. The question of minorities is, if not 
^uiiar to, at least prominent in India, where the antagonisms of 
Mussulman and Hindu, looked upon as communities and not as 
the compcirabvely small families of their intellectual leaders arc 
to notorious that to the timid, or, if you will, the prudent,’ihcv 
have been a prominent obstacle in the way of advance towards 
self-government 

Commercial discrimination against British goods is, in the sense 
m which It is used by the Select Committee, purely vindictive; it 
would never be employed by any save fanatics blinded to the 
unrests of their own country by political passion and by its 
ompnng racial hatred. For this kind of vindictive discrimina¬ 
tion IS a two-edged weapon—boomerang which might iniurc 
the thrower as much as, or more than, the intended victim. The 
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grower of industrial crops depends for his prosperity upon the 
export of them^ and Snma has (with one or two possible excep¬ 
tions) no monopoly. It is perfectly possible to retaliate^ and this 
is a fear which is always present whenever a commercial agree¬ 
ment is negotiated. Nor is retaliation by Government the only 
weapon. No Govcrtiment can force a hrm to obtain its raw 
material from any given marker. And, in addition to all this, 
India, with her growing needs, is not industrially self-sulftdenr. 
To impose vindictive tariffs would therefore be incalculably to 
upset me economic equilibrium in a manner that might react 
disastrously upon the ryot, and most unfortunately upon the 
general consumer; it would in the end bring far more trouble 
upon India than upon Britain, though possibly not upon the 
individual. 

This, no doubt, is clear enough to all sober Indians; we might 
never have heard of this particular safeguard had it not been for 
the vociferous outcries of fanatics, who, though they may be 
poUdeians, have no claim to be called statesmen. In this case, 
as in the case of minorides, Indians have it in their hands to 
prove, as 1 believe they will prove, that not only arc the safeguards 
not needed, but that they were never required at all. If 
they betray a mistrust of Indian capacity, and not simply pru¬ 
dence in face of the unknown, arc they not in some sort proof 
also, as Sir T. B. Sapru has said, of a mutual distrust in India 
itself? 

With regard to the Public Services, the phrasing of the Report 
is not quite happy. After poindtig out that security of tenure 
and of rights is essential, the Select Committee go on: 

" This does noL imply any doubt or &u±piciaii as to the trcaimcnt which 
they an likely to receive under the new Coiutitudon; but, since in India 
the whole maichincry of Bovcmiccnt depends so pfcatly on the efficiency 
and conicnuncDi of the Public Services as a whok, especially in a period 
of transition, It ij 3 matter In which no room should be left for doubt." 

If there is no doubt implied, there is already no room for doubt, 
and the succeeding analogy of insurance against Rre suggests that 
the Select Committee had some doubt, though a very remote one. 
For no one would insure against fire at all if there were not even 
a remote possibility of fire. The next paragraph docs something 
to explain this rather obscure passage, but, being In a different 
context, a false impression may be created. I conceive that what 
was in the minds of the Select Committee was really two different 
kinds of doubt. They themselves had no doubts, hut they could 
not be answerable for reactions upon the minds of potendal 
candidates, and as long as these felt diffidence in a hitherto un¬ 
tried Government, so long would the cadre of the Services tend to 
fall below the required standard. For “ we are convinced that 
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India for a long time to come will not be able to dispense with a 
strong British dement in the Semecs,” and, indeed, until the 
limits laid down by the Lee Commission have been reached, it is 
not likely that there will be any expansion of them. What the 
Committee arc really insuring against is not the possible inupacity 
of Indians, but the posable impressions of young men anxious for 
an Indian carter, 

[i is obviously in the best interests of India that the standard 
should be maintained, and it is not in the power of cither 
British or the Indian Government to prevent impressions w'hich 
others may have. If, then, it h conceded that a strong British 
element is required for some time to come, and if it be in the 
interests of India, as surely it is, that Britons now in the Service 
who have gained experience in India should not be driven away 
by their own apprehensions, there must be some rafeguards of 
the kind proposed. But it cannot be dented that this reservation 
of authority is to that extent a diminution of full sclhgovcroment. 
For this is a definite withdrawal of power and is operative w-hat- 
ever be the conduct of Indians. It differs from most, if not all, 
the others, inasmuch as they arc merely held in reserve to guard 
against contingencies that may not, and very likely will not, 
happen. 

Finally, there is tlic much canvassed question of law' and order. 
The Select Committee has in more than one place pointed out 
how desirable it is to get rid of dyarchy. In paragraph ly they 
say: 

"Their fmen's] sense of rciponsihiUty roust be enormously weakened 
if the Government lunctiom in watertight comprtnicnts parutioned off 
by the clauses of a Constitution. Hence the recomnicndation of the 
Statuioiy Commission, which we endorse, that the dyarcKie ly stein should 
be abolished and that Provincial Ministers should he made generally re¬ 
sponsible over the whole field of government. . . . The truth is that in 
any Comtiturion. and above all in a Federal Constitution, there ruust be a 
division of lesponsibilitv at some point, and at that point there will always 
he a danger of friction.'* 

They reject the proposal to reserve law and order and to deny 
responsibility at the Centre, on the ground that while this climi^ 
nates dyarchy at the Centre it perpetuates it in the Provinces. The 
objective of the elimination of dyarchy is also the main reason for 
rejecting a scheme of complete Provincial autonomy coupled with 
an entirely irresponsible Centre in a purely British Indian Federa¬ 
tion. For '‘a line of division w'hicn ivithbcld this whole range 
of pnlicy-^r.r., economies and taxation—from the consideration 
of responsible Ministers could hardly fail to become the Frontier 
across which the bitterest conflicts would be waged; and its exist¬ 
ence would afford to Provincial Ministers a constant opportunity 
to disclaim responsibility for the non-fulfilment of their election 
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promises and prograniincs,” The argument is not, nor ever was, 
that the rcscr\'ation of law and order w'ould spoil the look of a 
pretty picture, but that it would constitute a weakness—possibly 
a fatal weakness—in the Constitution. 

It may be retorted that bv reserving defence and foreign affairs 
to the Viceroy, a form of dyarchy is still being retained, and the 
Select Committee have frankly acknowledged as much. Their 
argument is that these subjects have " norniMy few contacts with 
other fields of Central administration under the new Constitu- 
tion.” They admit, however, that no department can be entirely 
sclf<ontained, and the reservation of the Array involves to some 
extent control over the railways, military roads, and other subjects 
vital to the troop. The main argument may not entirely 
convincing, especially to dtose who start with a prejudice against 
the Report. It amounts to this: You cannot altogether avoid 
dyarcliy, whatever you propose, because it is obvious to any sane 
observer that India is not In a positioo to take over her own 
defence. But dyarchy is not a satisfactory form of government. 
Therefore it should be the object to get rid of it as far as may be. 
To reserve law and order is to pcrpemaie dyarchy in the Provmees 
as well as at the Centre, and that in a more objectionable form. 
For ivhile there arc large parts of India where the Army and its 
problems and the very fact of defence of the frontiers arc prac¬ 
tically unknown, unless in times of abnormal excitement, the 
police, rhe magistracy, and the general machinery of order are 
everywhere and arc intimately hound up with the lives of the 
people. 

On the other hand, it is common property that the attitude of 
the people towards the police is not whai it is in England. They 
arc regarded with some dislike and with a veiled, sometimes an 
open, hostility, and they often wtork in an atmosphere of passive, 
if not of'active, resistance. In abnormal times they nave been abused 
as the agents of an alien and oppre^ve Government, and arc 
accused in the true Communist spirit of shooting down their 
brethren. Everyone, to whatever prty they may belong, admits 
a certain amount of misgiving in handing over this unpopular but 
verj' necessary department to the uncontrolled hands of a Minister 
responsible to an unknown quantity. The Select Committee svere 
therefore on the horns of a dilemma. They must either retain a 
dyarchy which would almost certainly lead to friction and would 
in any ease be calculated to make the police more unpopular than 
ever, or they must take the risk just outlined. But there was a 
way out, and this they took. They are including law and order 
in the Provincial Autonomy of w^kieh it forms an integral part 
and they reserve control to the Governor in certain respects. It 
is a libel to say that such provisions shift responsibility for the 
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consequences on to the '* helpless millionsand it Is ridiculous 
to foretell, by implication at any rate, that tliosc consequences will 
be disastrous when nobody knows what they will be. 

Compromises, however, please no one. It was only to be ex¬ 
pected therefore that British opponents of the scheme would not 
be satisfied and w'ould shake doleful heads over this shameful 
throwing of the wretched sheep to their compatriot wolves, and 
it was equally certain that indignant Indians would denounce this 
shameful tightening of the chains of slavery. But in much 
is speculative, a reasoned forecast based on past history pn be 
made. Two things arc beyond gainsaying. A new Cbmtitution 
such as this is something that has never been tried before, and 
there must be a period of transition. You cannot put off an old 
Constitution and put on a new one as a man changes his coat^ 
even if you could do that, you cannot put on a ready-made coat 
and be sure of a perfect fit. “ There are some things," says the 
Report, *■ that even an Act of Parliament cannot do. It is sub¬ 
dued to what it works in and spiritual values are beyond its 
scope." If critics, both British and Indian, would but accept this 
philosophy, there would be less exaggerated talk of surrender 
on the one side and of "dictatorships” on the other. It is the 
spiritual values in the hands of those who have to work the 
reforms that will determine the result. _ £ u 

For the whole controversy is at bottom a spintual one, of which 
the Constitution iosclf is only a material manifestation. Apart 
from what may happen to trade and prestige (which to spipc 
to be the only things that matter), the moral responsibility for 
the welfare of the masses Is always present to the English ad minis- 
traior. You can deny that it exists; you can assert that it is a 
figment of the English imagination; but you cannot eliminate the 
sense of it from the English mind, and you cannot alter the angle 
from which it view-s the approaching changes. Economic and 
financial stability, the feuds and the interests of minorities, a high 
standard of .idministration, the peace and tranquilH^ of the 
country — these arc all things which must react upon the lives of the 
masses, and arc therefore the object of the emergency powers. On 
the other hand, the question to Indians is a question of self- 
respect; they arc weary of being told that they arc not fit for self- 
government, that tltey must take a lowly scat at the board of the 
British society of nations. They assert that they arc a nation, only 
to be told as dogmatically th.it they are not and never can be. 
But nationality is a spiritual thing, and for that reason it defies 
analyris. It is like a rose; you can dissect and label its com¬ 
ponent parts, but that which gives it life and beauty is beyond your 
power to define. 

And so in the end we get the paradox that while each side pro- 
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the same ideals and is working to that purpose, 
seems to be able to agree on the method of attaining the ideal. 
The Select Commincc’s Report and the resulting BiU represent, 
as they were meant to do, the greatest measure of common 
agtccmcnt* 
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SOME ASPECTS OF LABOUR CONDITIONS IN 
PERSIAN AGRICULTURE 

A STUDY OF THE NON-^NOMADIC RURAL POPULATION 

Br M. A. Djamalzad^ 

The probkpw of labour in any country necessarily depend, above 
alU upon its social and economic structure, and Persia fonns no 
exception to this rule. In order to ascertain the conditions of 
work in Persia it is essential, in the first place, to determine the 
situation which the worker occupies in this country. We arc 
thus faced with the task of studying what is habitually called the 
social and ecouonilc structure. 

We do not, of course, claim in so brief an account to paint a 
picture in any way complete of socUd and economic conditions 
in Persia; we shall merely be able to throw into relief, from a 
social and economic point of view, the structure in so far as it 
relates directly to labour conditions, and even here* we shall by 
no means exhaust a subject sdll so inadequately investigated and 
shall be ahle simply to draw attention to certain of the roost 
Striking facts bearing upon our subject. 


Special Features in the Social anu Economic Structure 

OF Persia 

A close investigation of the roost remarkable points in the socia] 
conditions of Persia reveals the coexistence in the heart of the 
nation, on the one hand, of phenomena whidi instinctively call 
to mind the old days of the Aryans’ descent from the plains of 
Central Asia to seek a home in the Iranian plateau; and, on the 
other hand, <A those evolutionary tendencies which are of die very 
nature of modern times. Here is a angle example which illustrates 
very clearly the atuation. An aeroplane of the latest form of 
construction brings the postbag of a tribal chief who rules, after 
the traditions of a thousand years ago, a numerous population for 
the most psirt utterly illiterate and among whom money is rarely 
employed in their transactions with one another. While hundreds 
of thousands of nomads pursue their way on foot, and often bare¬ 
footed, in their winter and summer migrations, over hills and 

* Most of ihe infarmiEldn In ihis artidc is derived from the repciru on 
conditioM of labour in Persia collected by the Inceinayonal ijdjour Bureau 
at Geneva^ 
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valleys^ carrying on their backs newly-born calves or dragging 
behind them stubborn goats, the dwellers in the large towns read 
the latest news of the great world which reaches them by wireless, 
while their sons arc busy in scientific investigations of the most 
complicated description in laboratories fitted widi instniments of 
the latest type. 

In Persia, as in many other eastern countries, the social structure 
is essentially characterized by its extreme complcsity. It is the 
result of the marked opposinon of two modes of life, that of the 
nomads and of the setded population, and of the considerable 
differences existing between the institutions of the town dwellers 
and tribesmen. When it is considered that this structure, con.- 
sisting of tenuous and ramified organisms and of concentric 
cores, is the result of the history of many thc^nds of years, it 
will be realized that it offers considerable resistance to unifying 

influences. _ 

But in spite of all these deep-seated diversities there is one bond, 
mighty with the strength of ancient days, which unites the various 
elements of the population; it is the land. It has been said that if 
maritime expansion modelled the spirit of Greece, attachment to 
the soil has tom the earliest days characterized the genius of Iran. 
The finest flower of Iraman culture springs from the condition of 
ihe man settled upon the land from which the Persian, who is, 
above all, a cultivator of the soil, draw's his livelihood and, it may 
be said, his very soul- The Avesta, the sacred book of the old 
Persians, provides a faithful reflection of this truth. Fhe earth is 
reckoned among the sacred elements. Its cultivation is one of the 
acts most pleasing to Ahura-Mazda, Even the kindly treatment 
of the dog, who guards the humble abode of the fanner and pro¬ 
tects his crops, is prescribed. 

The very com^sition of Persia's population t«lay is a clear 
indication of the prtnte importance still attaching in this country 
to the worker on the land and to agriculture. 

The principal elements which at present compose this population 
arc the following: 

1. A by no means numerous upper class of a certain capacity 
and education who at present arc in charge of public administra- 
tion.* It is constantly increasing in size w'ith tnc rapid extension 
of modern methods of education of the young people of Persia 
either in their own country or abroad. 

2. A middle class, relatively small in size, with whom the pro¬ 
gress of evolution is slow, occupied for the most part in petty 
commerce and town trades, without financial resources and with 
a culture insufficient to allow them, under existing conditions, to 

* The niiiiiber at State employees in the various branches of civil ad- 
tninistration was, in March, 193^* about a6,co0i 
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take any active or important port in the soda] and economic 
evolution of the country. 

3. Finally, there is the mass of the rural population, consdmtmg 
70 per cent, of the whole people, steady, illiterate to the extent of 
at least 90 per cent, of them, with a very low standard of living, 
quiet and long-suffering. This large body, an element of reaction 
m the social and political sphere, represents nevertheless a force 
from the point of view of the public economy, if an energetic and 
representative government, as is happily the case at present, is 
capable of affording protection and encouragement to an element 
which, worn down but still powerful, forms the very pivot of 
production.* 

It is this third class which we propose to study on the lines which 
follow and as concisely as possblc. 


The Persian PEASAtrraY ant> m Importance 

The offtclal agricultural statistics of Persia for the year 1931 show 
a rural population of 6,638,100 dwelling in 34,377 villages—that is, 
on the average, nearly 200 inhabitants per village. 

If we add 10 this figure die nomadic population (2 to 3 millions), 
which also secures its livelihood from the breeding of cattle and 
from agriculture, we shall see that at least two-thirds of the 
population of Persia is agricultural.f 

According to a work of reference published in Soviet Russia, 
there arc in Persia 12,000 centres of population and 2 million 
families. 

It is to be noted also that many stnall towns in Persia still pre¬ 
serve their quasi-rural character, and that a considerable number 
of their inhabitants get their livelihood from the fields and have 
not abandoned the cultivation of the soil. This remark even 
applies to the proprietary classes in the sense that capiml In Persia 
consists for the most part of ground and landed property. 

In order to obtain a better understanding of the primary im¬ 
portance of the part which the cultivator of the soil, the ra'yai, 
takes in the production of the wealth of Persia, it will be enough 
to glance at the statistics of Persians export trade. We shall notice 

* For Iiuthcr details, see Tie EconomU Struetwf of Prrnis, B. Nikitine. 
(Brussels: Goemacrer, 1431.) 

t Persia hu today a population the exact figure of which U not known, 
□0 exact census having been taken, but it is generally agreed to be about 
13 milltons. 

According to the investigation of Sir P. Sykes and the Statesmao's Year 
Book, the population of Persia is to millions, tJ: tnillions settled (5 milUcHis 
in the equnt^, ai tntilioas in the towns) and 3^ millioD nomads. 

Persian oBidal ngurcs make the population of whom 3,870,115 

arc town dwellers and the reniaindri' country dwellers and nomads. 
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that agriculturaJ products form at least 70 per cctii. of Persian 
exports. If we add the carpets which, in the main, arc made from 
Persian wool, the proportion will be greater still. 

These considerations will suffice, we think, to establish the in¬ 
contestable fact that in Persia the coimtry labourer is today, as he 
has always been, the chief, if not the only, element in production, 
and that, in spite of the rapid progress of modern industry in the 
country, he will for a long time yet occupy this position. 

It will doubdess prove convenient to commence this survey with 
a few brief remarks on land tenure in Persia, on which mainly 
depend the conditions of life and work of the agriculiuial 
labourers. 

Land Tenure, —Land tenure in Persia is feudal in character, 
though it is not based upon the medixval conception of seisin and 
does not exhibit the characteristic methods of the European system. 
The land is, generally speaking, freehold; in other words, owned 
in absolute possession, and the lands belonging to the State are also 
held by the State as absolute property. 

The basis or unit of tenure is the village in the case of settled 
communities, and the pasture land in the case of nomadic com¬ 
munities. The villages, with the cultivated fields surrounding 
them, cover areas varying from a few acres to several square miles, 
and the same applies to the population, which may consist of a 
few families or of several thousand. Some villages approach small 
towns in size, with their inns, mosques, bazaars, numerous traders’ 
and artizaruj' shops and large gardens. The arable land round the 
village is divided up into strips or squares and shared among the 
peasants for the purpose of cultivation. The pasture land may be 
the field belonging to a village or the summer grazing groimd of 
a tribe. 

The village as a rule belongs 10 a proprietor ^ or arbahe)f 
who as a rule docs not live there; sometimes, however, the pro¬ 
prietor is 3 peasant living on the spot. 

Large landed estates constitute the majoritj’ of the properties, 
and, in close proximity to them, a large number of small and very 
small propcrncs {](Aordi-mSlci(s), which mainly belong to peasants 
or to traders or officials of the cities. It is not rare for tlic owner¬ 
ship of a village to be shared by several proprietors.* 

The State is the largest proprietor. It owns as demesne lands 
(\k 4 iesseh) some 1,250 villages, covering an area of about 4,500 
square kilometres. Next in order come the great personages, the 
lords, the clergy, wealthy individuals, and, for some rime past, 

• The unit of measure for landed (noperty and ground in PersMi is the 
“doaguc.” Each property is supposed to consist of six dongnes. The 
" djdcw,” which etmsUts ot 1,000 square metres, is, on the other hand, the 
actual unit of measure employed. 
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traders dh a large scale, who, in clear contradistinction to old-dmc 
custom, show a tendency to invest their money in landed property, 
though recently a change of attitude among the large merchants 
is 10 be noted. They arc novif beginning to invest their capita] for 
preference in industrial enterprises, such as the erection of small 
and moderate-sized factories. 

It often occurs that tltc same proprietor owns several vilbges in 
different provinces and situated at considerable distances from 
one another. 

It may be remarked that among the most important landed 
properties arc those belonging to religious or charitable bodies 
{ouq^fs)f bequeathed or otherwise transmitted to mosques, tombs 
of the saints, imams or imdmzadehSf or to religious communities, 
and these are often managed by the clergy. In these instances it is 
usually the case of land in mortmain which cannot be transferred 
or of pious endowments. The aim of the donor, when not purely 
benevolent, is sometimes to prevent his children after his death 
from wasting their share of the property after its division. The 
ouq&fs system {tt/aqf, in the singular) permits of their enjoyment 
of the usufruct, or of a part of the usufruct, in the property 
without thdr being able to alienate it. It has been estimated that 
there are in Persia today a few 1,000,000 worth of ouqdfs proper¬ 
ties. A law has been introduced in the Persian Parliament— 
(Majdlcss)—dated the 23rd August, 1933, the object of which is to 
ensure Government control in the administration of these properties. 

A brief mention of the toyoui^ a purely Persian system of land- 
holding which has existed since the time of Herodotus, concludes 
the examination, on broad lines, of land tenure in Persia in its 
most important aspects. 

The toyouli a most ancient institution, consisted in conferring, 
by royal decree, the revenue from a piece of land or from a village 
upon an individual without his having any right to possession of 
the property, this gift taking the place of a pension or salary. This 
system, which served as a ready means for the initiation of un¬ 
limited exactions from the peasants, was abolished after the revo¬ 
lution of 1905-6, which gave Persia a constitutional fwin of 
government. 

We have described above the principal forms of landed property 
in Persia. We will now deal with the individual who works on 
these properties, the peasant. 

The Peasant. —On all these properties, whatever form they may 
take and of whatever nature they may be, there works what may 
be truly described as an army of agricultural labourers, who as a 
rule possess no land of their own and who constitute, in fact, an 
agrarian proletariat. 

Analogies existing in this connection between Persia and the 
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other Mussulman countries come particularly to mind when it is 
pointed out that most of these countries, like Persia, arc countries 
where great landed properties arc found side by side with those 
divided into very small parts. Though, in fact, it is not possible 
to a comparison between the country Persian properly so^ 

colled, the ra'yat, and the small agricultural proprietor or farmer 
of the West or of the w'orkman in the town, he presents many 
points of analogy with the fellah of other Mussulman countries 
and of the East. 

As regards the Persian peasant's conditions of life and work, a 
distinction must be drawn between the settled peasant and the 
nomad. We will leave on one side for the moment the nomadic 
clement, the study of svhich forms no doubt an important and 
interesting chapter in the survey of the Persian peasantry, and 
confine ourselves to the settled peasant only. Bui we may state 
at once that whether he be settled or a nomad, the lot of the 
Persian peasant is by no means enviable, though in recent rimes 
signs of Improvement arc happily to be noted. Welcome in 
certain wealtliy regions like Ispahan, Guilan, and AzarbaTdjan, 
for example, he is unwanted and poverty-stricken in many others. 
In such a ease food, accommodation, and clothing arc roduced to 
the lowest scale. Even today, when Persia Is undoubtedly entering 
upon a new phase in her existence, though the person of the ra'yat 
is better protected! dian it was only ten years ago, his general con¬ 
dition is often one of miserable anxiety. When it is considered 
not only that the slightest lack of rainfall destroys an ™tirc 
harvest and leads to Sminc, but that there is the possibility of 
plagues of other kinds, such as locusts or insect pests of every 
description, which arc capable of an annihilating descent u^n the 
crops, one can form an idea of the misfortunes to which the Persian 
peasant is exposed. For the most part he can expect no favourable 
change in his lot. His daily living expenses may be roughly 
estimated {data are lacking) at two rials (sixpence) on the average; 
it is not only that he is unable to become one day the owner of 
the land which he cultivates; even if he were, irrigation is often 
artificial in Persia, and the upkeen of the subterranean can^s 
(qandts) in use is expensive and renders water very costly.^ In spite 
of this he is an excellent worker and puts up a brave resistance to 
the physical and moral degeneration which poverty and ignorance 
bring in their train. The Commission whicn was sent to Penia in 
1926 by the League of Nations to enquire into the production of 
opium, in describing the Persian workman and peasant, wrote as 
follows; • “ The Commission Itas been struck by the manual skill, 
the adaptability and, we might say, the remarkable versatility of 
the Persian labourer. Even among the peasants of what might be 
• League of Naiionj: kepori G. jBo, n. 119, 1926. XI., p. 5». 
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termed the humblest ihephysiognomy of the individual 
shows no trace of inferiority. The face is long and oval, of the 
best European type, the nose aquiline, the cycs» chin and forehead 
well shaped.” 

It is generally recognized, however, that there is a dass among 
Persian agricultural labourers, those who, as we shall see below, 
often come from a distance, who arc taken on by the day or the 
season, and who work for a fixed wage (in kind or in coin) without 
^y share in the crop, and these do not always work whole¬ 
heartedly and are indifferent to the losses in which their behaviour 
may involve the landowner, 

lliesc general details having been given, we will endeavour to 
sketcJi. widiin the limits laid down for this ardde, the conditions 
of life and work of the settled peasant in Persia, 

TAe Settled Peuxun/,—Into the category of the settled peasants 
who live in villages falls, as we have seen, the greater part of the 
Persian rural class. 

The situadon of these peasants varies according to whether 
they arc the possessors of some savings or landed property or 
whether, having no property, they arc in the Persian expression 
i{hanedsedouciteSt wnicb signifies that they carry their house (all 
their property) on their backs. In the former ease, the peasant 
throws his savings (in the form of draught animals or seed), as 
well as his labour, into the balance, and tlien becomes to some 
extent a partner of the owner, while m the latter case the peasant 
remains an ordinary daily or seasonal worker, receiving, as we have 
mentioned, payment (in kind or in coin) for his work, and having 
no share in the harvest. 

When peasant works as a piuincr under the system which 
is called in Persian Arbab-o-ra'yaiix (proprietor or peasant), the 
crops ;nc generally shared ^tween the peasant and the landowner, 
but with numerous variadons, according to their respective con- 
tribudons with regard to the following five constituent elements: 

1. Land. 

2. Water. 

3. Seed. 

4. Working capital (including tools, 

manure, draught animals). 

5. Labour. 

The landowner supplies as a rule the first three of these elements; 
he then ap|wnions to himself three-fifths of the crops and leaves 
the remaining two-fifths to the peasant. These general con¬ 
ditions are liable to modificadon, to some extent, in each province:. 
Unfortunately, the partner-peasant, who is callod in Persian ghv- 
band (yokcr of oxen), often works as a member of a team and lias 
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to share his part with his companions, which enormously induces 
his own share. He is not as a rule free to choose cither his crops 
or his methods of work. 

There arc numerous cases In which the pheasant works as a 
farmer. He then pays the landowner one-third to one-hatf of 
the harvest for the land and water. His legal status leaves much 
to be desired, so that cases arc not infrequent of farmer cultivators 
becoming weary of their conditions and ab.indoning their ground 
in order to try clscw'hcre in the hope of finding a mote accom¬ 
modating landowner, or even of becoming ordinary day or 
seasonal workers. 

Hence there is a certain “ fluidity ” of this rural population, its 
“ proletarization,” Poor, and having little to lose, they take to 
the road under the goad of destruction of crope by the weather, 
drought, locusts, inadequate harvests, etc. There are regions 
which arc notoriously sterile j Khalkhal, for instance, in the north¬ 
west of the country, whence the inhabitants regularly migrate 
cvcr>' year, cither to work as labourers in the industrial centres of 
neighbouring Caucasia,* as land-workers in the more fertile 
Perrian provinces, or even as labourers on the constniction of the 
railways or State roads. Villages abandoned in this manner line 
the roads taken by the traveller to the interior of the country. 
A. G. MilUpaugh, the former American administrator of the 
Persian Finances (1921-1925), in his book on Persia,f states, 
speaking of these villages: 

" There are, I dare say, few villages in Persia which do not 
show more or less the ravages of the last few years. Some 
are wholly ruined and deserted; the mud houses fallen 
down; the kamats {qSnals) caved in and dry; the fields bare 
and baked. About six months after my arrival in Persia, the 
financial agent of Garrous, in Norrii-Westcm Persia, reported 
tliat of two hundred and forty-one villages in his district, one 
hundred and six were ruined and without inhabitants, while 
the remainder were partly ruined and partly tenantlcss.” 

It may be said, however, without fear of exaggeration, that it is 
usury which is the most terrible curse for the Persian peasant. His 
general situation is such that he cannot avoid becoming, sooner 
or later, in the debt of his employer, who is often the landowner 
himself. Very frequently it is in the interest of the latter to 
induce the peasant attached to his land to ask for a loan. These 
loans usually carry interest at the rate of 24 per cent., in some cases 

• Till* migraiion is iicadily dccreasirg owing to the internal state of 

Soviet Russia. - i .j \ 

t The Americaa Tasl( in Ptrsta. fLondon: T. VVtrncr Lauoe, Ltd.) 

P. ^51. 
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amounting to 40 per ccnt> and even 50 per cent.; having contracted 
such a loan, the peasant can no longer think of abandoning the 
grouml which he is cultivating, his labour becoming, in fact, 
a sort of surety for the debts which he has contracted to his 
master. 

Further, the landowners do not readily admit to W'ork on their 
land a peasant who is bound by debts to his former landowner. 

It follows, therefore, that these loans granted to the cultivators 
often involve a system of serfdom, by reason of the hold they a^urc 
the landowner, who is usually the lender, over the peasant. 

There are two other facts which further aggravate this situation: 
in the Brst place, the dwelling which shelters the peasant and his 
family usually belongs to the landowner, so that it is not easy for 
him to change his master; secondly, since he is usually paid in kind, 
he has often great difficulty in converting his share of die harvesr 
into ready cash which would allow him to clear himself of his 
debts. 

When one considers this state of affairs and the fact that the 
greater parr of the land in Perwa belongs to big landowners {in 
the neighbourhood of Teheran 3 per cent, of the land only is in 
the hands of small landowners), an idea can be formed of the 
wretched position of the Per«an peasantry in general. 

We may add further that the master can turn off the peasant at 
any time without any notice, it only being necessary for him to 
give the peasant a slight compensation if he happens to be turned 
off while the crop is growing or at harvcst’-timc. 

So far we have been discussing the peasants who possess some 
capital and who are generally established with their families upon 
the bud which they cultivate. They may somedmes end by be¬ 
coming owners themselves of a small piece of land, and thus pss 
into the class of i^hord^-tnalc^s (small landowmcrs). Their land 
is then the best culdvatcd in all the country, and they may look to 
the future with a fair measure of confidence. 

But, as wc have already pointed out, side by side with this first 
category of peasanLs, there are a very large number of peasants 
who own nothing. They consdtute the rural proletariat, a veritable 
army of wandering agricultural w'orkers. They leave their villages 
and cover long distances in search of work. They may be sub¬ 
divided in their turn into labourers paid from day to day, seasonal 
workers, and workers engaged by the month. They all lodge 
where they can and cat what they can find. Those employing 
them have as a rule no formal responsibilities towards tnem in 
this connection. There arc also cases where the workers do not 
come from any great distance, and there arc even some where 
they arc, as it were, attached to certain villages, and thus assume 
the position of actual agricultural servants. 

/ 

i" 
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The working day is always the same everywhere: it runs from 
sunrise to sunset and sometimes even later. Irrigation work, for 
example, is often carried out at night. 

Wages vary according to the nature of the work and the 
particular district. They are paid partly in money and partly in 
produce (wheat, barley, etc.). The payment made in money 
fluctuates as a rule between | rial and a ri^ (i Jd. and 6d.) per day. 
The prt paid in kind consists generally of 20 to 30 mans {60 to 90 
kilograms) of wheat or barley per month. 

An agricultural cooperative movement, which would, perhaps, 
form the best remedy for the ills from which the pteasant suffers, 
has not yet been introduced into the country. An Agricultural 
Credit Bank with a fairly large capital has recently been foimded, 
but the pcas.int is still ignorant of the more or less pmplicated 
procedure of hanking operations, and, apart from this, although 
the bank has already three branches in imprortitM provinces, it has 
not yet expanded to the extent of being within the reach of every 
prasant at a distance from an urban centre. 

The Slate of advancement of both the ^iw-bani and worker 
peasant is restricted to the knowledge gained in the school of ex¬ 
perience. Their tools are most primitive, their methods of work 
those of their ancestors. They have not the bcncht of any form 
of insurance. The women and children help them to the foil 
extent of their strength. The women arc chieBv occupied with 
dairy work, shearing, and light w’Ork on the land. Tlic children 
do what they can. When the peasant or landowner owns sheep 
or goats, it is the children who pasture them near the village on 
land lying fallow.* 

The spare time, especially that of the women, is often devoted 
to weaving or to the preparation of bricks made of dung for 
providing ncating in Winter- 

Contracts between the landowner and the peasant ate usually 
verbal. Agents {mob&cheri) appointed by the landowner .assure 
their fulfilment as far as regards the undertakings made by the 
pcaswint to the landowner. 

When differences arise, which is not infreouenr, they arc judged 
by the hadf^hodd^ a kind of mayor of the village, upon whom the 
State has conferred by law of the 4 Zi-Kada 13x5 H. (9th Decem¬ 
ber, 1907) fairly extensive powers as concern the administration 
of the villages. He may, by his owm authority, cause to be arrested 
“any person upn the territory within his sphere of jurisdicrion 
for misdemeanours and punish him by 3 term of imprisonment 
of at maximum two days.” 

• Ai a rule the land in Peftia is cultivated for one ^car and then left 
fallow for the neat year in Ofdcr to recover, la the latter case it serves as 
pasiure land. 
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As regards taxes, it is the landowner who is responsible to the 
Public Treasury; but the peasant has to pay the landowner a 
part of the tax in proportion to the share of the harvest he 
receives. 

The land taxes were, until recently, calculated according to the 
produce of the soil. Previously all agricultural produce was sub¬ 
mitted, throughout the svholc of the country, as a general rule to 
a tax of 10 per cent, of the net share received by the owner of the 
land. Besides this tax there was the poll-tax. This fell upon the 
family as a unity, but the assignment of it was established on 
villages Many other taxes, smaller and varying gready acojrding 
to the region, often exposed the peasant to exactions of every 

description. In order to putancndtothislamcntablcstatc of affairs 

the Law of the loih january, 1926, institut^ a fixed and single 
tax on landed property, forests, pasturages, mills, and subtcrranc^ 
canals Pursuant to this law the products of the soil, 

before being shared between the landow'ncr and the peasant, arc 

submitted to a tax of 3^ per cent.* . • r u 

These arc, on very broad lines, the conditions under which the 
settled peasant of Persia lives and works. But before concluding 
this article, it should be pointed out that since the institution of 
constitutional gos'crnmcnt in Persia ^1906), and notably since the 
beginning of the reign of the present sovereign, founder of the 
PaUavi dynasty (itith December. 1925), with a view to affording 
protection to and improving the lot of the Persian agricultural 
worker, several Acts have been passed, the most important of 
which arc the following, given in chronological order: 

1. Law of the 19th December, relative to the administta- 
tivc organization of the provinces and districts, comprising 
numerous dispositions in favour of rural communities. 

2. Law of the 27th January, 1925, permitting free importation 

of agricultural machinery over a period of ten years. ^ 

3. Law of the 10th January, 1926, instituting a fixed and single 
tax on landed property, forests, pasturages, mills and subterranean 

canals (qaodts). ... , . , 

A. Law of the 8th December, 1927, instituting freedom from 
taxation in favour of the growing of tea. Tea growing is steadily 
gaining in extent in Persia (particularly in the province of 

Guilan). . . 

5. Law of the 8th May, 1928, dealing with the foundation ot a 
National Bank with a view to the development of agriculture, 

commerce and industry. . „ □ 1 

6, Law of the i2th August, 1928, repealing all taxes on flocks 

and herds. 

• ^ pfa" cetu. i* specified for icrving for public cducatior in iht part of 
the country where the tax is raised. 
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7. Law of the 10th February, 1929, instituting the compulsory 
registration of landcil property and real estate. Of the 82,000 
cmdvatcd properties existing in Persia, the greater part arc already 
registered and the work o£ registration is proceeding steadily. 

8. Law of the 28th August, 1930, rebtivc to the irrigation system 
of the qiinats (subterranean canals), 

9. Law of the 6ih June, 1953, dealing with the foundation of an 
Agricultural and Industrial Credit Bank. ITiis bank, a share com¬ 
pany with a capital of 20,000,000 rials,* has, among other func¬ 
tions, the duty of granting loans to small landowners and farmers. 
This law, the intention of which is to free the agricultural worker 
from the highly pernicious influence of the usurers, would app^ 
destined to play a great part in ameliorating the lot of the Persian 
peasant. The bank, which has its headquarters at Teheran, 
already has several branches in the provinces. 

10. Law of the 7th January', 1934, on the organization of agri¬ 
cultural credit. This supplements the Law of the 6tb June, 1933 * 
by authorizing the Government to sell a great part of the Crown 
lands so that the sums resulting up to the amount of 50,000,000 
Hals may be put at the disposal of the Agricultural Bank, with a 
view to forming a fund for loans to large and small landowners. 
Moreover, the Government, pursuant to this Law, is to put at the 
disposal of the said Bank by the end of the Persian year, 
1314 (20th March, 1936), another sum of in all 35,000,000 rials, 
likewise intended to form a loan fund for those engaged in 
agriculture. 

This Law contains provisions tending to introduce modern farm¬ 
ing methods into Persia, The landowners must henceforth, pur¬ 
suant to the Laiw, exploit their land in accordance with instructions 
from the Deparunent of Agriculture. The Government even pro¬ 
poses to apply subsequently a law providing for penalties against 
those who persist in employing antiquated and out-of-date 
methods. 

Conclusion. — The conditions of life and work in rural Persia 
arc improving. The legal position of the peasant in particular 
has undergone favourable changes. 'Hie bad ircaimcnt, annoy¬ 
ances and abuses of every kind to which he was submitted, 
often without remedy, and of which we find some traces In tiic 
work of the British writer, James Moricr, generally recognized 
as the best authority on things Persian, in his celebrated The 
Adeentures of Haji Baba of Is^han have almost entirely ceas<^. 
A well-organized system of justice, the sphere of which is steadily 
extending, even to regions remote from the capital, tends to pro¬ 
tect the rural worker in his person and his rights. 

Other factors arc also contributing to improve the material 

* A riaf i* at present worth one French fr.mc, or about ihrecpenee, 

VOL, JOTtt. * 
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well'being of the Persian peasant. Among the most important 
we may instance the development of die road system and of 
means of communication. At the present time Persia possesses 
more than 11,000 miles of good roads on which nm several 
thousand motorcars and lorries. Transport by lorries even in 
the lonely desert, hundreds of miles away from the fixed habita- 
dons of man, has almost completely replaced the slow caravans 
of former days. It Ivas been calculated that an ordinary a-ton 
lorry can carry' more tons per mile and day than loo camels 
together. 

The extendon of commumcattons by the postal, telegraph and 
telephone services has also rendered great service to the rural 
populadon. In 1930 the length of postal lines was ab^eady nearly 
25,000 kilometres and that of telegraph lines kilometres, 

with 21,830 kilometres of wire. When the Trans-Persian Railway, 
of a length of more tlwn 1,500 kilometres, and at present well on 
the road to construction, has joined the fertile provinces of North 
Persia with the ports of the Persian Gulf in tile south, thus allow- 
ing the export to foreign markets of Persian agricultural produce, 
which at the present rime has to be sold in great part m a few 
inland markets at a very low price, there is no doubt that the lot 
of the Persian cultivator will be materially improved, and that 
he will at last commence to attain a certaio measure of comfort 
and perhaps even of prosperity. This is the more certain, since 
at the present rime the public powers in Persia are showing 
praiseworthy efforts with a view to developing the standard of 
education, in part vocatiotial, and hygiene and sanitation in rural 
areas. Moreover, considerable sums (about ^txs/xso for the cur¬ 
rent Persian year) are set aside each year for fighdng insects harm¬ 
ful to agriculture, the locusts and the other pests which arc 
nothing short of calamidcs for the Persian cultivators. 

But the proper means, in our opinion, for radically remedying 
the evils from which the Persian peasant suffers would be: 

1. The organixarion of agricultural credit in such a way as to 
benefit the ordinary peasant working for a wage and owning no 
land. (As we have seen above, agrirSltural credit is already being 
organized.) 

2. The improve ment and the development of the irrigation 
system, w'hicn plays a main part in the life of the Persian cultiva¬ 
tor, and which at the present titnc, unfortunately, leaves much to 
be desired. 

3. The development of the co-operative agricultural system in 
all its forms. In order to improve the economic and even the 
moral situation of the peasants, it is necessary for them to he 
organized, but their igtiorance and their poverty render them 
incapable of doing this on their own initiative. In this regard 
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also the Goverrnment cm contribute (and we arc pleased note 
that it has already commenced to do so by virtue of a recent Law, 
dated 4th April, 19^) both to educate and finance them from 
the start by the adoption of a policy of fostering co-operation.' 

{Tranilated,) 

Geneva, 

Noi/^mber afl, 193^- 


FIRDAUSI, THE PERSIAN EPIC POET 


BORN A THOUSAND YEARS AGO, BUT REBORN EVERY 
DAY IN HIS NATIVE LAND 

By O. a. Mes-Rnr-HAWKES 

(Authrjf of Pertiar Rsnrflffff and Reniiiy,) 

The world is honouring the birth of this Persian poet, born long 
ago, dead long ago, but, in hii own country, a living force, vital 
and real today. 

** We are very content in our Community House,' said an old 
Dervish, his hair grey and matted, bis face calm and friendly, a 
fresh carnation in his hand. 

If we arc two, we can talk, discuss, but if only one is left, he 
loo cart be content, for he has, as his companions, the poets: 
Firdausi, Hafiz, Runii, Sadi. To ua they are alive. Yesterday, 
today and tomorrow arc one.” 

“ And Omar Khayydm?" 1 asked. 

*' To us he is of less importance than the others. Today we 
love and respect Firdausi best. He is the poet of pre-Isfamic 
Persia, the inspiration of the new nationalism.” 

A great house stood in the midst of a great Persian garden, 
where fruit trees had as important a place of honour as flowers, 
** For,” said a politician, who, in his Tehran office, seemed merely 
an efficient man of affairs, “ their blossoms are poems in the spring 
and ihdr fruits arc jewels in the fail.” 

On the second storey was a balcony that looked over the fertile 
plain of Ispahan lo the glorious mountains. A late afternoon sun 
made the great dishes of fruit, which stood on the Ijtdc tables, 
even more attractive. The talk began with a comparison of the 
English poor and the Persian peasant. But it soon passed to poetry. 

“The West has baths, that is true, but we have poetry. 
not forget that when Persians cease to quote Firdausi, Persia will 
to be Persia.” That man, powerful in the Persian Govern¬ 
ment, was very earnest. His wife, dressed like a European, his 
daughter, beautiful and dainty, both confirmed eagerly what he 
said. 

One day I was Iimching with a young Persian in a Tehran caK- 
Shadows of willow leaves flickered over the table and the great 
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dishes of snowy rice. A shoal of ^Idfish swajo across the pool, 
disturbing the quiet reflection of a flue house that time had turned 
into a restaurant. The soft sound of a tar, Persia's favourite 
stringed instrument, filled the air. The eyes of the Persian became 
moist, 

" Can you understand what our music, our poetry means to us? 
Firdausi is not a poet Jong dead. He Jives. He is a part of our 
life, his couplets tell us to be great Persians again, to cultivate the 
Ixst Ideas of Zoroaster, to cease to submit to Russia, to England, 
to Irnow and Jove our own country. He gives us hope tJiai once 
ag^ Per^a will J>c the home of famous artists, philosophers, 
writers," 

That Persian let his Itabob grow cold, the wine grow hot. He 
leant over the table and spoke eagerly, 

“ Jf only I could have lived when he lived, have sat at his feet.*’ 
Thus spoke a man who had travelled in Europe, who was rich 
and very elegant in clothes made by a clever English tailor in 
Paris. 

Many young men have his p<nnt of view, and, in changing 
Persia, some young women too. Children today arc named after 
the heroes of Firdausi; there is even a group of enthusiasts who 
believe that all his epics arc true. 

in a little village of tumble^down houses there is one well-kept 
building, a school for boys. There are blackboards, a few books, 
and benches so crowded, that, in the lower classes, the young 
scholars nearly fall off. The principal is an unddy old man with 
a cfaamung face, a gay smile. He was once a Mullah, but has put 
away the more conservative side of Muhammadanism and is now 
enthusiastic for modem learning, but, said he: 

“ We must never lose our poetry. They tell me that if 1 were 
in the great cities of Lonefon and New York, I would have 
to walk many miles and speak to hundreds of thousands beftue I 
found one who could say many lines of poetry. I am sorry for 
you. Your life cannot be beautiful.” 

He leant over and stroked the head of a small bright boy of 
eight. 

" What poem will you say for the foreign Kharnum?'* 

In an instant the child was on his feet, and, in that lovely 
Persian way, was reciting a story of Firdausi. He finished, and 
half the class had tJieir hands in the air, wanting their turn. 
Some of the older boys had come into the room to welcome the 
guest, and, forgetful of time, of the school schedule, the students, 
the principal, were having a discussion on a line of the poet Rumi, 
known to his admirers as “The Master,” which one of the 
children had quoted. 
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All over PcTM, wherever men can read and wrltc» there arc 
poetr)’ clubs, not lacrcly to study, to enjoy what has been dont» 
out to create. Because 1 was interested in Persia and Peraan 
poetry, I was invited to attend, although I was a woman. One 
man said pathetically: 

“Our poetry is about love and women, but you arc the first 
who has ever shared ideas with us, here in the light of flickering 
candles, to the sound of waving leaves, in the sight of stars moving 
across the sky. You do not bring ugliness from the West, so we 
arc not afraid, Wt will tdl our women, and how ^at some day 
they, too, will be with us, as in the days of which Firdausi wrote, 
when women were free, comrades as well as lovers. 

“ But Rabia the Mystic was a woman, a poet and a philoso¬ 
pher,” I said. 

“ That was long agp, when we were a people or a wnner, nootcr 
faith, before we had been spoilt by narrow ideas from Baghdad. 
Today we hope that the poems of Firdausi will create a genuine 
Persian revival, that Iran — please do not forget tl^t is the real 
of our country—will rise again, not as a land of great 
extent, but as a land of great thoughts, great inspiration, Firdaua 
alone of our poets combines action and thought, the one typical 
of the West, the other of the East. If he were alive today be 
would surely go to your great cities, take a gift from us to you, 
and ask in return that you send back some of your newer wi^om. 

“ Firdausi said he would never die. He was right. He is here 
tonight. He is a link between your people and mine; through 
him we may understand one another.' 
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CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST 
By O. M. Green 

The recent conversations in Nanking and Tokyo on w^at is 
Dolitclv called “ the settlement of outstanding questions have 
Snee more brought the affairs of the Far East prommendy before 
the world. Speculation is rife as to the exact riattire of the d^^ 
sions. By one account Japan is ploinng to dcuch China from me 
West and get her completely under her own control,^^ as she has 
got Manehuria. By others she seeks only peace, amity and the 
welfare of her huge, still rather dishevelled, neighbour. As one 
looks Into the state of Ixrth counirics, it is conicctural that either 
of tlicsc explanations might prove the correct one, according to 
the events of the next few weeks. One thing is certain-namely, 
that never since Geneva's failure in the Manchiman contest was 
sealed by Japan's resignation from the League has the tar hast 
called so urgently for close study and the wisest diplomacy as it 

docs today. , . . ■ l i u 

Briefly, the outstanding features of the situation arc the break'- 

down of the naval discussions between Great Britain, Amei^ and 
Japan, and die lancr’s denunciation of the Washington Treaty; 
China's haunting fear of Japan and the loss of her scat on the 
League Council; and in the background, scarcely noticed as yet by 
the world at large, but none the less charged with grave dan^r 
for the peace of Asia, the nationalist awakening of the Mongols. 

Reduced to a common factor, these jarring elements mean that 
a new world is growing up out of a very old one, imbued with a 
new spirit and already possessing an uncomfortable mastery over 
the morles and mcchanisiDS in which the West was formerly itt 
condescending instructor. Here is a situation from which the 
West cannot afford to stand aloof, and at the same time it will 
ncal all the tact it can command—a quality hitherto conspicuously 
absent in its dealings with the Far East—if it is not to drive this 
new spirit into open antagonism. Already the Far East is in a 
position to confer rather than ask for favours. 

In the Afiatic Review of last OcttAcr I described the progress 
that China has made in the pst 6rcc years—thousands of miiCT 
of new roads, railwavs repaired and under construction, public 
works of several kinds, above all the absence of any major ci«l 
war and the growth of better feeling beftt'cen Nanking and the 
provinces. Since that article was written, General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s long, undaunted campaign against the Communists has, 
with the aid of Canton (a particularly good omen), been crowned 
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witb success in the overthrow of the Red Stale in South Kiangsi, 
The Cotnmunist menace is still far from being exicnniiiated, as 
will be shown. But the marerial and moral value of the achieve¬ 
ment is none the less voy great. 

Another notable event is to be recorded. It may be remembered 
that in May, rgja, NankLi^ publicly abjured the policy of “ uni- 
hcation by force,” declaring that it would light no more civil 
wars, but concentrate upon me resuscitation of its own sphere of 
influence, leaving the more distant provinces to manage theirs. 
So cRectually has this poli^ been pursued that we now find 
Nanking speaking of, and thinking for, ** the Nine Provinces ” 
almost as if they were a separate state (there arc, of course, eigh¬ 
teen provinces in China), and extensive telegraphic and telephonic 
equipment is now being completed in England for '‘the Nine 
Provinces.” Nanking, however, remains the Central Covem- 
ment, speaking for China in international affairs; and if the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country arc to rub along without too much 
jangling, sonic working arrangement is necessary in reflect of 
finance, appointment of officials, etc. Hence the importance of 
the scheme adopted at the fCuomintang conference in Nanking 
last December, which defines the respective powers and rights of 
Central and Provincial Governments in these matters, with satis¬ 
faction for the amour propre of both. 

It may be that this agreement marks the first real advance to- 
wards a Federated States of China, which many believe must be 
the ultimate solution of her problems of government. At present 
she has no Constitution, ana there is no word exactly to describe 
what she is. A committee was appointed last year to draft a 
Constitution, but one may well pray that its labours will be long 
and unhurried. Such attempts, of which there have been severe 
in the past, have always ended in fresh discord. The first requisite 
is to restore order, cut down taxes, solidify the better feeling 
among the provinces. With these desiderata accomplished, con¬ 
stitutional questions would solve themselves. 

While recognizing the bright lights in the Chinese picture, we 
must assuredly not overlook the shadows. No effective approach 
can be made to the question of the Far East unless we face the 
fact tJiat China is still in a '’cry half-and-half stage, immeasurably 
advanced from what she was five or six years ago, yet continually 
weighed down by enormous burdens. Whatever Japan's idesw 
itiay regarding China, the foundation of her argument has 
always been that she cannot yet stand alone, as the Chinese them- 
sclws admit; and now the question is whether China shall lean 
to the West or to the East or whether, more happily, die two 
might combine in helping her up the hill. 

Some of Chinas misfortunes arc of her own making, some 
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l^onti her control. Among the latter the most conspicuotis is 
the J^erican Silver Purchase Actj which, by driving up the price 
of silver from about rs, id, per ounce two j^ars ago to nearly 
3 d. at the moment of writing, has not only hit China's exports, 
but has caused an outflow of aiver from her coffers which has 
most seriously damaged her trade all round. A hurried attempt 
on China s part to keep down the value of the dollar, and thus 
lower the cost abroad of her exports, by means of a prohibitive 
export tax on silver, has only aggravated the evil by creating an 
^nficial difference between the internal and the world value of 
hercuirency, which has resulted in miUions of ounces weekly being 
juggled abroad. No more disastrous New Year, the traditional 
Chinese settlement day, can be recalled than that of last February, 
With money almost unobtainable, cargo that could not be taken 
up, and bankruptcies galore. An Advisory Committee on Cur¬ 
rency has been appointed and measures adopted to tempt silver 
China. But it is too soon to say how these will succeed, 
and the rlnanci^ situatEon remains ver^^ serious. 

High silver, however, is not the only cause of declining exports, 
and the bailee of trade is not to be achieved by manipuhnog 
currency, ^c heavy duties levied upon all exports is partly, 
perhaj^ a relic of the days when China had no interest in foreim 
trade, but much more of die deep-rooted official conviction that 
rncrchants exist merely to provide their betters with a comfort¬ 
able living. At any rate, the export duties arc a suicidal anomaly 
which ought to be swept away. Combined with the crushing 
internal toanon, they constitute a drag on China’s progress for 
which neither world depression nor the expedients of foreign 
wlittcians can be blamed. By all tradition, and in simple fact, 
the peasantry arc the backbone of China. Nanking certainlv is 
well aware of it; but all her efforts and admonitions have not yet 
succeeded m relieving the farmer of the swarms of harpies Aq 
prey upon him m every province. 

Communists, too, it is to be feared, will remain an olwtade 
m ail ordered government for some time yet. Driven from their 

ac they have been harrying Central 

^d Southern China m scattered bands most difficult to round up, 
thus per^tuatmg the need of the military operations, which the 
peasant drc.ids as much as he docs the outlaws, and draining 
national finances. The bright side of the picture here is the active 
ci>operabon of provincial governments witli Nanking against the 
common foe. Bur there is a real danger that the Rci^ may set up 
a new state m north-eastern fxechuan-the worst-govemed, most 
distmctcd province in all China—where it would not be difficult 
for Russian agents, who now begin to permeate the north-western 
province of Sinkiang tn increasing numbers, to join hands with 
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them. St may be rctncrobcrcti that Mr. Hirota, the lapancsc 
Fordgn Mijiiitor, in his speech in the Diet on January 
pointedly alluded to “the Sovictization of Sinkiang,” There is, 
ot course, nothing that Japan so much fears as Communist propa¬ 
ganda, and Mr. Hirota’s remark is particulaTly to be remembered 
in connection with the present discussion between Tokyo and 
Nanking, 

It is possible, however, to believe that China would find a way 
through even these troubles if her mind were not distracted by 
other anxieties. The C^immunists are not very diffcTcnt for 
practical purposes from the Taiplngs, who ravaged China for 
fourteen years In the middle of last century, since only a nucleus 
of them arc inspired by the real Russian ideology, and it 
is impossible to believe that a nation with the traditions and in¬ 
stincts of the Chinese could be converted to Communism. This 
is in no sense to underrate the Rod menace, but only to put it in 
its right proportions. The downfall of every dynasty has been 
followed by decades, even centuries, of disorganization. And in. 
the present instance the Government has the assistance of the 
League of Nations' advisers, and of the British Boxer Indemnity 
millions, in carrying out its schemes of economic improvement 
which cannot fail in tlie long run to result in popular betterment. 
Moreover, China watches what goes on abroad as never before, 
and is kcerdy alive to foreign reactions; and It is not too much to 
say that her leaders are inspired by a real desire to “ make good.'* 
In studying the relations of China and Japan, one must try to 
see each country as the other sees it. Both are ad^ts in pretty 
speeches, which, whomever else they may confuse, do not in the 
least deceive die other. China’s suspicions of Japan go much 
deeper til an the loss of Manchuria can explain. China has been 
defeated by and lost territory to foreign riations again and again 
in the pst hundred years; and if such misfortunes have not in¬ 
creased her affection for her conquerors, they have not left that 
abiding mistrust and hatred for them which she feels for Japan. 
As regards Manchukuo, “ time, the great healer,” has to some ex¬ 
tent ^cn at work. Through running of pssenger and mail 
trains between China and Manchukuo has been restored, collection 
of Customs and guardianship of the passes in the Great Wall have 
been compromised. But China is as far from recognizing the new 
State as ever, and it seems not too much to say that any Chinese 
Government which recognized Manchukuo would bring on a civil 
war at once. 

The truth is that Manchukuo is less important to the Chinese 
as a fact in itself than as an emblem. Rightly or wrongly, they 
are convinced that the Japanese have always intrigued to keep 
China in a state of turmoil, and the seizure of Manchukuo was 
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for them but a stage in the accomplishment of their neighbour'i 
much vaster designs on their own independence. This conviction 

events of the past two yearst by Japan’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations; by that ominous, vaguely 
defined, but to the Chinese perfectly compreliensibk declaration, 
^ of ^ Monroe doctrine for China; by the uncompromis- 

ing Japanese temper during the naval conversations in London; 
by Japan s denunciation of the Washington Treaty. All this, for 
the Chinese, is irrcfutahle proof of Japan’s determination to drive 
out Western influence from Eastern Asia and replace it by her 
own hegemony. The famous Tanaka memorial is, for such 
Westerners as have studied it, a concoction about as much worth 
pnstderadon as Mother Shipton’s prophecies. For the Chinese 
It is a perfectly genuine definition of policy, confirmed bv all 
recent cv'cnts, ^ 

From Japan s point of view, one dominant factor is the perni¬ 
cious result, as it seems to her, of Western influence in all the Far 
East, As Lord Lytton pointed out in his report on Manchuria, 
Japan is necessarily and poignantly affected by the internal condb 
tion of China; and the sight of the humiliating British surrender 
of Hankow to the Communists in 1927 and tame acceptance of 
the Nanking outrage^in the guise of conciliation, about as useful 

to oiler biscuits to a mad dog—made a detp and utifavourablc 
impression at Tokyo. For the Japanese, as their newspapers 
plainly said throughout [931, Great Britain and America were 
directly responsible for the arrogant Kuomintang temper which 
led to the dispute over Manchuria; and all through Japn’s com¬ 
munications Avith Geneva, Western misundcrstin'ding of the true 
facts of the Far East was repeatedly emphasized. 

^ually, it is to be ohserved, arc Western influences mistrusted 
m Jap^ Itself bv her chief ruling class, jazz, the cinema, the 
affectations of the moga ” (modem girl), disaffection in the 
student class, industrialism and the schemings of the nariiitt. or 
c^italists, the futile wranglings in the Diet and its failure to give 
c^ctivc help to the bankrupt peasantry were clear indications to 
the old Samurai class of Army and Navy that the traditional spirit 
of Japan, by effeminate poisons from overseas, was 

dying. In The Tmes of last February 15, its able correspondent 
m Tokyo wrote r ' 


" The rapanese Goyernmenfj policy in the past three years can only 
be understood when tt is nalizrd that the foreign criiis coincided with 
a domestic ensw. Ai the Manchurian eampaJgn d^lon^ alarminjt 
inovcmcDti were diKovocd at home, A Cabinet Mimster and i 
prominent capiia,hst were ass^isinand by country )'out^S4 the InsEru- 
mmis of mystenouj paEriotic org^niz^non^ workinij for what therf 
called a ^nd^ restoraden. This was m «i up an ideal Stale of farmer* 
and foldier* from which the capiialift and his ‘dodle clerk,' the 
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had been etimiiuted. Tho«: ptrtotie fanatin had made 
^vciis in the Army*. . * Whispen wc« heard of a p!oi by subalterns 
tD oinduct a Pride s Purge of the Diei widi bomfe. . . Coneeision* 

had to be made and the sitnatimt at home was the eiplanatmn of the 
unbending attitude at Geneva. Without the Lea^c to play die part of 
Jonah ihe ship of Suic might have ^ wr«lied. ■ ' 
ii ^tilt govcjrntd by what may be called the General Stan Tnincl. 


To that mind the sight of China relying more and more upon 
Western assistance, engaging tribes of advisers from the League ot 
Nations and with their help achieving a coospi™oiis measure ot 
economic development, would naturally be displeasing. 1 he 
tendency must be increasingly to draw China from Japan, it not 
to set her in open antagonism ; and it seems more than mere 
cmncidencc that the declaration of the Monroe doctrine for China 
followed closely upon reports of a big Chinese loan in America, 
and came just before the presentation of Dr. Rajehmanns report 
to Geneva on what its lieutenants had been doing in China. 

That the nationalist agitation in Mongolia, combined with the 
now formidable suength of the Russian army, particularly in 
aeroplanes, in the Amur and Maritime provinces (that is, all along 
the north and east of Manchukuo) is giving Japan much anxiety, 
there can be no doubt. The danger of a dirca conflict betwem 
Japan and Russia has very greatly decreased since 1933; the sale 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan, or nominally to Man^ 
thukuo, for roughly jTio^ooOpOOO has helped to clear the it 
the Russian forces arc strong, the strategic roads and railways 
which Japan has thrown out, with almost incredible speed, to the 
Manchurian borders arc a retort on her part Iw no means to be 
ignored; neither side has anything to gain by fighting the other, 
as both arc well aware. The occasional sword-rattling at Moscow 
is for internal edification. Japan at least is not disturbed by it. 
But as events appear to be moving in Mongolia, the danger of 
Japan and Rusda being drawn into a clash between their rcspcc* 
tivc prot^gh cannot be ovcrlooJted. This undoubtedly is the true 
rignificance of the Japanese attack on Chinese advance forces in 
Chahar last January, and of the speed with which Japanese troops 
were hurled against the raiders from Outer Mongolia at Boir Nor. 
The real aim was, not the Chinese, but the security of Inner 
Mongolia; and although the usual assertions have been maefc by 
Tokyo that, the Chahar-Jchol frontier having been rectified, 
Japanese troops will advance no further, no one would be sur- 
prised if the generals in Mancliukuo presently found that “ mill* 
tary ncccsaty '* compelled them to occupy all the provinces of 
Inner Mongolia along the Great Wall, Chahar, Sulyuan and 
Ninghsta. 

It must he remembered that the Mongols never acknowledged 
any allegiance to China as such. Their loyalty was always to the 
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Manchus, on wiiorn indeed they always looked, with a good deal 
of historical justification, as allies rather than masters. When the 
Manchu cmjwrors fell in 1912, the Mongols declared their inde¬ 
pendence. Inner Mongolia was not strong enough to stand 
against the Chinese, who reconquered it. But Outer Mongolia, 
separated from Inner by the Gobi Desert, was beyond the Chinese 
reach, and, after various vicissitudes, passed entirely under Soviet 
Russian influence. The People's Republic of Mongolia is not 
actually a part of the U.S.S.R., but for practical purposes the 
result IS the same. It is only fair to add (and an important part 
of the story) that the Russians have treated their prot^gi very well, 
and the Young Mongols look entirely to them with admiration 
and gratitude. 

Contrariwise, it has to be said that the Chinese treated the inner 
Mongols very badly, ousting them from their grazing lands, 
whicn were given to Chinese colonists, and seeking continuallv to 
obliterate Mongol individuality and " Sinaizc " their race. Many 
sporadic revolts have occurred, always to end in failure. But with 
Manchukuo's declaration of independence and the restoration of 
a Manchu cmKror, new hopes have stirred the Mongol princes 
to activity. They are the more drawn towards Manchukuo be¬ 
cause the Japanese, quickly realizing the importance of the Mon¬ 
gol community in Manchuria (which numbers about half the 
entire Mongol population), have secured to it its own province, 
known as Hsingaji, from the mountains which it adjoins, wherein 
the Mortgols arc free to live thetr traditional life and manage their 
own affairs with but the slightest visible assistance from a few 
Japanese officials. 

It is easily ima^ned how all recent events in the Far East, to¬ 
gether with the universal slogan of ‘‘self-determination," have 
awakened thoughts in all the Mongols of reviving their ancient 
independence and culture. But they realize that any such attempt 
must commence with a movement towards tire protection either 
of Russia or Japan. And there’s the mb. To link themselves 
with Manchukuo and its emperor, as past history would enjoin, 
means the sacrifice of all the Young Mongol ideology. To follow 
the lead of the People’s Republic means Siat the princes of Inner 
Mongolia would lose all their ancient privileges and ascendancy. 
The dispute is already so sharp that it may not impossibly lead to 
civil war from which it would be very difficult, to say the least, 
for Japan and Russia to sund aside. In such an eventuality it 
needs no saying that Japan would desire to have the differences 
between herself and China so adjusted that the latter would have 
no excuse—may it even be suggested, no ability?—to come to 
Russia's help. 

One funner consideration must be mentioned. It is inevitable 
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that, u'hcn the Navul Conference between Great Britain, America 
and iapan rake<; pbcc, if not before, politics of the Pacific will be 
included in the discussions. The two questions were regarded as 
inscprablc at Washington, and they are not less closelv con¬ 
nected than in 1922. But many people affirm that die conference 
on political issues will take place very much sooner, in fact, it is 
believed, in the coming summer, and it is su^cstcJ that Japan 
is particularly anxious to have her dificrcnccs with China disposed 
of before the conference meets, for reasons too obvious to need 
staling. 

Such is the background of events and emodons leading to the 
Conversations which began in Nanking late in January, and have 
more recently been continued in Tmeyo between the Japanese 
Foreign Minister and the learned Chinese jurist. Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, acting appareoUy as a sort of unofficial ag^nt. Cir¬ 
cumstantial reports nave bem published that Japan has invited 
China to send away her German mihtary advisers and take 
Japanese irtstead, together with several hundred Japanese non- 
cormnissioned officers to be used in training the Chinese army; 

diat the League of Nadons advisers be dismissed and their 
work be undertaken by Japanese; also that China must once and 
for ail put a stop to anti-Japanese boycotts and propaganda. In 
return Japan would find money to help China through her silver 
troubles and would assist her in crushing the Communists. 

These details are quoted to indicate the general trend of thought 
and rumour in the Far East. Actually it appears probable that 
no definite proposals have been put forward at the moment of 
wridng. One cannot but think that Japan would reflect very 
carefiifly before suggesdng such a bargain as that described, the 
effect of which would plainly make her the dominating power in 
Ch'ma. 

The outlook is complicated by the existence of two parties in 
China. Ever since the beginning of the Manchurian crisis 
General Chiang Kai-shek has been accused by his opponents of 
being pro-Japanese. In fact, no Chinese is that. But General 
Chung is abwe all things a realist; he has repeatedly said that 
China can never face foreign advcr.'aTies until she has conquered 
her internal difficulties; and it is quite likely that he believes that 
China must come to terms with Japan because she cannot help 
herself. Many Chinese do hold that view. China’s failure to be 
rc<lcctcd to a scat on the Council of the League of Nations last 
September was a severe blow to the men in Nanking who preach 
co-operation w'ith the League as the pivot of Chinese policy. 
Nothing could be more calculated to create the impression that 
Europe was indifferent to the Far East and to drive China into 
Japan’s arms. 
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The extretneiy conciHotorji' attitude of Mr^ Hiiota 15 an oilier 
ar^nent for those Chinese who advcjcatc agreement with Japan* 
His speech in the Diet on January 22^ when referring to China, 
breathed nothing but reasonableness and goodwill. More recently 
he has declared, also in the Diet, that “it is more important at 
present to convince Russia and China that Japan's policy is not 
aggressive than to discuss navies with the United States” {Times, 
March 1, cable from Tokyo). It would appear that, for the time 
being at any rate* diplomacy has got the upper hand of the raili^ 
tary in Tokyo. And undoubtedly many Japanese are seriously 
alarmed at the enormous figure of the national budget, a total of 
yen 2,100,644^938, of which no less than yen 1,021,470,000 goes to 
the army and An agreement with China would certainly 

be of ^cat value to Japan. 

Withal one cannot get away from that suspicion of Japanese 
mouves which clouds all the Chinese ouUook. Thus the TaTmg 
^0, a leading Chinese paper, commenting in its issue of January 
26 on supposed offers by Japan of a particularly condiimorv 
nature, says: ^ 


The very fact that these proposib arc so reassujiiie leads m, aficr 
mature considerattonp to $u$p^ hidden traps and pitfalls. * , . When 
a teuAEry is nifed by its arnjy* and allows the trmy to prtseni it with 
faiti aceomptu in a icLitivcly weaker country, or harbmirj the dtoucdit 
D ina ing use of its nu^c to coerce this couittry into a nofKoercion 
and non-afigtcsstoii jMCt, it savours of bringing pace in one Hand and 
a iwora in the other. 

Et dona ferenta: these are the tJiouglits of the overwhelming 
mass of Uiinesc. Ami the same issue of The Times just quoted 
contains a message from its Honghong correspondent that opposi¬ 
tion to Nanking’s **pro-|apanesc policy ’' is nsiog in Canton,Vnd 
that the veteran Kuommtang leader, Mr, Hu Han-min-sdll a 
power m the land in spite of his retirement in Hongkone—has 
strongly denounced Nanking's policy as tantamount to making 
t^nina a Japanese protectorate and ruining China.” 

in plain fact, it seems impossible for Tokyo and Nanking to 
come to terms m any manner by themselves without exciting an 
outcry throughout China that Japan has used force to gratify her 
ambitions. The more innocent the published terms may appear, 
the more It will be d^larcd that there arc secret and malignant 
clauses. And it must frankly be added that any number of t^plc 
abroad will ay the same thing. The outcome may very casilv be 
renewed civil war in China and, in other countries, renewed abuse 
of Japan, which can have no other effect than to infuriate the 
whole Japanese people, enable the least restrained elements to 
xav power, and do an infinity of harm to China and all who 
nave dealings with her, 

Surely there is not only room now-, but an urgent call for tact* 
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ful and friendly intervention by some outside agency. The word 
may have a suspicious sound, but the intention would be above 
reproach. In the case of Manchuria, Japan returned an obstinate 
non poiStrmuf to all Geneva's su^esdons, partly because she felt 
that tier position was misundcfstood, partly because she could sec 
no other way of securing her vital interests. Neither of these difH- 
culties need arise at the present juncture. What Japan needs in 
China is cesation of propaganda against herself, trade, raw 
materials. There is not the slightest doubt that China would 
readily give her all these if she could be relieved of that frar of 
ulterior designs on Japan’s side, Furdicrmore, there is ample 
room in China's spacious markets for the customers of japan and 
all nations ^vithout detriment to each other. No one could reason¬ 
ably deny Japan’s predominant posidon in the Far Fast, while the 
imperious necessities of her huge and ever-increasing population 
arc evident to all. But Tokyo can hardly be blind to the mis- 
givings that exist, both in China and other countries, as to the 
means by which she seeks to sadsfy those necessities, and the ex¬ 
tent to which the interests of others might be affected. 

And no Power appears better qualihed than Great Britain to 
play the parr of mediator. It has been a matter of deep regret 
to the Chinese, we may well believe, hardly less than to all who 
know the Far East (not only British), to sec how in recent years 
Great Britain’s policy has declined into a mere waiting on events, 
a hand-to-mouth staving off of difKculdcs as they arose, an 
acquiescence in anyone taking the lead so long, it seemed, as she 
was not bothered. Yet it is the fact that British interests in China 
sdll vastly exceed those of any other nation, not even excepting 
Japan's. She has an indmate acquaintance with China and an 
unrivalled knowledge of how to approach her, born of tw'o cen¬ 
turies of intimate associadon. Her unsurpassed Consular Service 
in China supplies her with an understanding of Chinese needs and 
susceptibilities which might be turned to the greatest use. She 
has friends in China and in japan, and, tn diplomacy, the greatest 
advantage of all, that her word is belicvca. To convince the 
Chinese that Japan has no ulterior aims on her freedom; to con¬ 
vince the Japanese that no one seeks to deprive her of the advan¬ 
tages in Far Eastern markets that she justly desires—surely that is 
a worthy task and well within Great Britain’s capability. 


CHINA: THE GREAT NORTH-WEST 
By E, H. Anstice 

(The author:^ ivho h in the twchin;; profession, has been rradent 
III the Far Ea$E for the last dghc years.) 

The economic possibilities of the North-West, an area comprising 
.^ghly the SIX provinces of Shensi, Kanso, Suiyuan, NingsiJ 
Rokonor and Sinkiang, have alsvays had a strong attraction^ for 
ChincK apostles of reconstruction. Plans for its development have 
hgured prominently in evoy scheme from tliat o£ Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen m 1919 on, and the optimistic pronouncements of Mr T V 
^ng on his return from his tour there in the early months of 
have brought it once more into the news. 

In the first place, one may ask, exactly what is looked for ? The 
tenth ttem m the six-year plan passed by the National People’s 
(^nvcntion in 1931 reads “in the development of the N-E. and 
me N.W, die construction of communications, the opening up of 
limds and mines, immigration and colonization shall be em- 
phasizcd. It IS on the last two that the greatest stress is laid. By 
redistribution the pressure of the population on the more densely 
inhabited parts of country is to be lightened, and at the same 
time mcrcased agricultural production will render China less de¬ 
pendent on foreign imports- 

After its possibilities in these respects it is on the mineral re- 
sources of the North-West that hope is chiefly pinned. Very rosy 
reports arc current of the mineral wealth of these provinces, in 
I^rticular of Smkiang, whidi is popularly reputed to be extremely 
nciv in coal, go d and oil. Finally, there arc the commercial and 
industrial developments which should follow on an increased 
population, the opening up of mines and the provision of better 
means of communication. 

There IS no question that if a redistribution of population to 
this area were possible it would be a tremendous boon. Distri¬ 
buted equally over her whole area China’s 450 millions would 
mve an average density of 105 persons to the square mile-^but 
they are far from being so distributed. The people arc concen¬ 
trated m five thieUy populated areas, 83 per cent, occupying onJv 
17 per cent, of the land. Tlie economic pressure on the rural 
population is, in consequence, often appalling. 65 per cent, arc 
m dire need of land, the cultivable land averaging out at a bare 
two to three acres per family of six, a figure which, small though 
It ts, IS misleadingly high, when the large proportion of big land- 
IS taken mto account. A small percentage of the people 
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occupy 3 very large percentage of the land, as die following 
figures for t^vo typical areas exemplify* In the Brst, 6 per ctnL of 
the people own 47 per cent* of the land; in the second, 2 per cent* 
own yr per cent. 

From such a situadon the historical road of escape was calamity 
—faniine, carthquakcp dviJ war, droughty pcsrilcnce,^ flood* Even 
in the stoic East, however* man is no longer content to wait upon 
such events; he strives more and more to be mn^cr of his rate. 
Instead, therefore, of waiting for wholesale death to redress the 
balance between the land and its teeming denizens* he plans to 
move where for the moment at least there is land enough and to 
spare. 

But, though the land may be there, it may not be suiLable* 
Climadc conditions; topography^ the nature of the soil, all have to 
be taken into account* After all, if the areas at present open to 
coloni^don were very attractive, the probability is that they 
would have been taken up long ago* Most of the landj indeedt 
vp hich is rendered suitable by the nature of its soil suffers from 
lack of water, though this, it is true, is a lack which in many eases 
could be fairly eas 4 ly remedied* But this being so it is obvious 
that any schemes of settlement must go hand in hand with hriga- 
don measures. When this is taken into consideration, the area 
available is considerably reduced* Mongolia and Manchuria 
being excluded, as under present polidcal condidons they must he, 
it will be found that there arc six areas which lend themselves to 
development. These art: 

Area in 
Square Mr/cf. 

1^ The Weiho Plain in Shciiii ... ... 4+500 

1. The Houo Plain in the gfcai bend of the Yellow River 4,000 

3, The Suiyuan^PataQ Plain . ... 

4 . The Ningsia Plain ■ ■r +l'i m ■■'P 4 ,<MW 

3. Hk Weit Kansu Plain . 12,000 

6 . Parts of Sinkiang, atnountlog lo .>>. ■>. ... — 20,000 

Thus there arc in all some ^8,000 square miles in which colon^ 
ization is a feasible proposition. Allowing 300, or, at the most, 
i^oo persons to the ^uare mile, these would support a population 
from 14 to ig million. Thus, when allowance is made for the 
people already in tlicse regions, the total possible incr^sc can 
nardly lie much more than 12 milLon, a figure which, in com¬ 
parison with the need, is not so very large. Industrial develop- 
tnent may, of course, ultimately allow of a further increase, but 
that is to look very far ahead indeed. 

The chief hopes in regard to mineral wealth centre round 
Sinkiang. Here the c0.1l deposits .ire said to be second only to 
tliose of Shansi, the coal itself being of exceptional quality. Coal 
fields arc at present being worked at Kitai, Urumchi, Sinlai, Hi, 
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Hami an<i Turfan, and the output^ In spite of primitive methods, 
IS quite considerable, most of it being sold in the streets of the 
neighbouring towns. Lack of transport facilities make large scale 
development out of the question. 

Gold has been mined in the Altai monntains for a long period. 
At the moment 60,000 workers are employed. Methods arc very 
crude, and there is genera] □greement that with more modem 
methods the output could be considerably inereased, but whether 
to the extent alleged in the more optimistic Chinese quarters is 
doubtful. At the moment in any case the bulk goes to Russia, 
and, unlws Smkiang is brought into closer touch with Nanking by 
the provision of speedier means of transport and the tstablishmeni 
of strierter centtaj control^ will continue to do so- 

mineral rcwttrccs ascribed to this province include oil, 
jade copper. Rich oil deposits arc said to exist at Wusakuchi, 
Sinlai, Urumchi and round Kuefagar and Aksu. Despite this, 
however, much oil is at the moment being imported from Russia, 
owing. It IS alleged, to the primitive methexis employed by the 
Chinese engaged in working the oil fields. The copper deposits 
are undoubtedly valuable. The mines are mere surfece scratch- 
mp, yet they prince upwards of 40,000 lbs. annually; so plcnri- 
ruJ, in fac^ is the metal that the natives use copper household 
utcn^^ils rather than earthenware- 

But apart from Sinkiang the mineral w'ealth of the North-West 
IS not great. Coal and iron pc found in Kansu, but not in any 
extraordinary quantities. Suiyuan has some rich coal fidds; the 
deposits arc estimated to amount to 75 million tons. At the 
moment some 190,000 tons are being taken out annually from 
forty odd mines. Adicstos is also found in this province. 

Industry and commerce are practically negligible, and will con¬ 
tinue to Ik so until the schemes for colonization and mineral 
developmpt can be made effective. These again depend upon 
the establishment of the better means of communication which 
arc the cpx of the whole question. Tungkwan, Taiyuan and 
Paotow, the we^ern termini of the Lunghai, Chctigtaj and Pd- 
Sui lincSi form three detached rail-heads separated by intervab of 
approximately 250 miles. TTicrc is no rail communication north 
and south west of the Pciping-Hankow line 250 miles behind 
Tungkwan and Paotow and 150 miles behind Taiyuan. The 
Lunghai bnc 1$ m the course of extension to Sian, and should have 
reached that town last year (1934); a start has been made on a line 
to connect Tungkwan via Taiyuan with the Pei-Sui line, and there 
IS talk of another new line from Paotow to Ningsia, Beyond this 
there IS nothing. 

The North-West is almost equally as badly served with roads. 
Highways capable of taking modern traffic in any quantity extend 
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Uitie further west than the railways. Within the six provinces 
themselves the mileage works out according to the latest figures 
at one per 200 square miles, and much of this, it has to be re- 
membered, consists of dirt tracks or old caravan routes, which in 
wet weather become practically impassable. Conditions in the 
Hotao region illustrate very vividly what this tncans. Here a 
good harvest is far from a blessing to farmers. Plenty brings 
about low prices, for transportation difficulties make it Impos¬ 
sible to dispose of a surplus elsewhere. It takes at least Bve days 
to get a cartload to Paotow, the nearest rail-head, and this adds 
something like $3.00 per picul (133 lbs.) to the price of wheat 
and other cereals, an increase which makes competition in the 
Yangtse valley wiih American imports impossible. 

The position, however, is slowly improving. New roads have 
been or arc being constructed, among which may be mentioned 
a motor highway of sorts berween Sinkiang and Suiyuan, over 
which a motor-bus service is now operating, the Kansu-Sinkiang 
highway of which the Urumchi-Hami section has been opened, 
and the Paoiow-Ningsia and Lanchow-Ningsia Iiighways com¬ 
pleted in 1933. This year the National Economic Council has 
allocated S8oo,ooo for improving and constructing motor roads 
in Shensi and Kansu, in particular one connecting Sian, Lanchow 
and Pingfan. This last extends in the form of an old caravan 
route through Kansu to Sinkiang. It was in bygone days the 
great road to Europe, and frotn Lanchow on is to form the 
foundation of the Kansu^inkiang highway already mentioned. 

But once the railway is left behind travel is inevitably slow and 
tedious. “On this road (the Sian-Lanchow road)” says Mr. 
Okecki, League of Nations exprt, who accompanied Mr. T. V. 
Soong on his recent trip, “ there arc many difficult mountain 
ranges, tlecp valleys in the loess terraces, sandy and dusty bills 
along the Yellow River, and many rivers and streams to cross, but 
very few bridges. Lust year floods washed out most of the 
old bridges. The surface of the road is only mud, and after rain 
this road is impassable to motor traffic for days. . . . Each car 
must now provide for itself some means of getting through the 
streams.” The only means of reaching the North-West quickly 
arc, in fact, the planes of the Eurasia Aviation Corporation. This 
now maintains a weekly service between Shanghai and Lanchow 
via Loyang and Sian, and fortnightly services between Peiping 
and Loyang and Lanchow and Urumchi. 

After roads come irrigation works. Here, too, a start has been 
made. In the Weiho plain the Famine Relief Committee has 
completed the Ching Wei canal which provides water for 125 
square miles. At the same time the provincial authorities are 
assisting the farmers to dig wells. In die Suiyuan-Paotow plain 
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the Famine Relief Committee in 1950 constructed the Saratsi irri¬ 
gation scheme, utilizing the waters of the Yellow River, This 
provides water for some 600 square miles, and makes colonization 
here an immediately practicable proposition. In the Hotao plain 
military labour has been responsible for two smalt canals. This 
year the National Economic Council has allocated 51,500,000 for 
the completion of two projects in Shensi and one in Suiyuan. 

In addition to its grants for these purposes and for road build¬ 
ing the National Economic Council has allotted further sums 
amounting to over 5 1,000,000 to the North-West. These are to be 
spent primarily on measures to improve the type of animal bred 
in wbat is largely a pastoral area, and in the prevention of animal 
disease. Agricultural cooperative societies arc also to be organ¬ 
ized, for which purpose $400,000 is set aside. 

In one area, the Hotao plain in Suiyuan, colonization plans 
have already been put into cfTcct. Large areas have been taken 
over from the original nomad Mongol inhabitants — due regard, 
however, being paid to their pastoral needs—and Chinese farmers 
are being settled on them by two bodies, the Shantung Coloniza¬ 
tion and Reclamation Office, which setded 3,000 families in this 
region between 1925 and 1928, and the Directorate General of 
Military Reclamation of Western Suiyuan, which, as its name 
implies, aims at placing dislvmded troops on the land. 

The work of this body provides a very interesting experiment. 
Three bodies of soldier farmers have so far been settled, an officer 
corps of 500 discharged officers, an Experimental Corps composed 
of three companies, and .1 Reclamation Corps made up of one 
battalion and one brigade. The first holds about 13,000 acres in 
Linho, of which area about onc-seventh has been developed by 
Shantung immigrants who pay rent in kind to the soldier owmers, 
the latter extending to their tenants credit facilities in the form 
of loans of seed. The other tw'o bodies hold between them 50,000 
odd acres, and, while some of this land is let out to tenants on 
terms similar to those granted by the officer corps, the holders are 
doing a considerable amount of reclamation work themselves, 
These soldier immigrants arc much better equipped and housed 
than the civilians, being provided with implements and furniture. 
They also receive their pay for five months of the year, being liable 
to be recalled to the colours at any moment. 

That the North-West has economic possihiltties which it would 
be foolish for China’^s rulers to neglect is undoubtedly true; 
whether they are as great as they are sometimes made out to be 
is another matter. One is inclined to suspect that behind the 
economic argument there is a political motive. Chinas hold 
on this region, never strong, has not been growing stronger. 
Very dangerous centrifugal forces arc at work, especially in Sin- 
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kiang and Suiytian, Outer Mongolia is already part of the Soviet 
system. Inner Mongo]ia^ of which Suiytian forms a part, is going 
that way, almost certainly will go, unless the attempts being made 
to come to terms with the Mongol princes arc successful. Man- 
chukuo, too, is an uneasy neighbour. 

In Sinkiang, Chinese Turkestan, the position is es’cn worse, 
lie population is racially very mix^; ten different groups can be 
distinguished, with the Chinese as an intruding minority of 
officials, merchants and soldiers. The religion of me bulk of the 
people, Mohammedanism, is also an important factor. Com¬ 
munication with China proper is long and difficult. The over¬ 
land route through Kansu takes from two to three months. The 

S uickest route, that via the Trans^iberian railway from Mukden, 
ben along the Turk-Sib line to the Sinkiang border, and so by 
motor road to Urumchi, takes thirteen days and is out of the 
question these days, as is the third route from Kalgan to Urga 
and thence south-west to Urumchi, and for the same reason. 
Both lie almost entirely outside China proper, and arc for the 
greater part of their distance under the control of foreign and not 
loo friendly powers. The new roads mentioned arc doing a little 
to improve matters, the air services provide a speedy route for 
emergencies which individuals can deal with, but apart from this 
it is as true today as it was one hundred years ago to say that 
Sinkiang is practically cut off from the rest of the country. The 
inhabitants find communication with the South-West mid the 
North-West far easier than with China, and in consequence such 
outside relations as they do have arc with British India, 
Afghanistan and Russia. Not more than 5 per cent, of their 
trade is with China proper; the remainder is with these three 
countries. It is little wonder, therefore, that China's hold over 
this area renuins weak. Several times in the past tt has rebelled, 
and with great difficulty reconquered. At the moment 
Nanking is enga^ in trying, not too successfully, to put an end 
to the latest rising. There is, indeed, no little danger of Sinkiang 
being lost, and with it, possibly, Kansu. Tn that province, too, 
thciy is a large Muhammedan population, which is quite as likely 
to side with its eo-rcligionists today as it did in iSS64. 

Altogether, therefore, a speeding up of the work of develops 
ment in the North-West is of vital importance, not so much be¬ 
cause of the intrinsic economic beneitts which will accrue, but 
for the political results which should follow in the train of those 
economic benefits. 




SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SO-C.'U.LED PARENTAL 
SYSTEM IN THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

By Dr. H. Th. FiscM£R 

The cthnologicat terminology rdamig to the social organization 
of primitive peoples and the system of Unship often closely con- 
nected with it, excels in ^’agueness and confu»on. For example, 
what are we to understand hy conceptions such as clan, Sippe;, 
tribe, caste, age classes, marriage classes, or by matriaichy, 
patriarchy, exogamy, etc? All sorts of heterogeneous elements arc 
associated under ftne-sounding names, and mis again gives rise 
to many different hypiothcses, all of them intended to make clear 
to us the origin or the gradual development of the now existing 
forms of society, but often being in flat contradiction with each 
other. 

The confusion is alarming and makes interchange of thoughts 
on this subject almost impossible. One cannot understand each 
other any longer, everyone giving a different mcanin^^ to the 
terms he uses. " As a member of the inner ring, ’ writes 
Malinowski, “ I may say that whenever I meet Mrs. Scligman or 
Dr. Lowic, or discuss matters with Radcliffc-Brown or Kroeber, 
I become at once aware that my partner does not understand any¬ 
thing in the matter, and I end usually with the feeling that this 
also applies to myself. This refers dso to all our writings on 
kinship and is fully reciprocal.”* We could speak of scientific 
sardonic humour here. 

From the not,or only partly, initiated, this chaos tsith which we 
arc confronted in ethnology still remains entirely hidden, and with 
calm assurance we see them using all kinds of terms, apparently 
without realizing for a moment how' meaningless these have 
become. However, as several ethnographers are among these non- 
and partlydniuatcd, this certainty born of ignorance contributes 
tow'ards enlarging the confusion more and more. They mention 
the occurrence of either matriarchy or totem group, etc., without 
its being even in the least evident what is meant by these terms.!' 
Later, this may give rise to every possible confusion when their 
writings arc used as sources. 

• Kinship X Mao, 1930, No. 17, 

t One oficD amareil at the meaning given to these terms. A very 
striking example U die following: *'On the &hautcii hlands matriarchy 
prevaits, or rather we find a iraasition from matriarehy into patriarchy; 
thus, e.g., a man will not sell anything without hrst having obtained per- 
mission from his wife^ (loh. Jetts, “ net !nsr» ca K'Borfcest op Buk en 
Soepiori,*' Btidt, Tad/', Land- cn LXXII, I9t6p Biz. 
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rhis bcinff so, wc must overcame some diffidence if we desire to^^ 
hazard a closer examination of the social organization or the ' 
systems of relationship of the primitives, and we can only do so 
realizing that in spite of these obstacics it is necessary aJways to 
try to pin a better insight into this matter. 

In the ethnological literature and that of customary law con¬ 
cerning the Netherlands East Indies, we always find distinguished 
three kinds of systems of relationship: the maternal, the pternal, 
™d the parent^ kind. This Jast term is less known in English 
liceramre. Therefore I propose to write about this one more 
specially, in the course of which we shall see how unfit for use 
it really is. 

In the first place, however, let us consider briefly the maternal 
and the paternal systems, Wlicn we use these terms here we only 
wish to indicate the custom according to which the child, born of 
the marriage of two parents belonging to different clans, is 
reckoned as Ixlonging dthcr to the clan of the mother or of the 
father respectively.• These regulations of kinship, of course, have 
certain consci^uencest for instance, in the law of succession and 
certain marriage ceremonies the relations between blood relatives, 
and those by marriage, etc. 

1 can only enter a little into this subject, as it is not my intention 
to aplyze the Ideas of matriarchy and patriarchy. It must be 
admitted, howet'er, that in many eases one has gorie much too far 
by regarding certain phenomena in social domains as a consequence 
of a certain form of relationship, and as belonging to it. So e,g, 
the avunculatc is called typical for matriarchy, the bride-price 
marriage for patriarchy; the matriiocal marriage typical for the 
former, the patrilocal marriap for the latter. Expressions like 
maternal marriages or paternal marriages are used, then, as if really 
marriages contracted in this way should be characteristic of either 
maternal or paternal peoples, 

A theoretic ideal type of community, based on either maternal 
or paternal relationship, once having been designed, one can go on 
using the characteristic of these two forms of community as a kind 
of guide-fossils. These arc specially important if in matriarchy 

* Thcpaicmal and tnaicmal sysccm arc also taken in a mucli wider 
sense. Thus we read, e.£., that “ Bali is one of the areas of Indonesia, 
where father right exiiti {Korn: Adatrtcht van Bali, 1012, p 441) h is 
dear, however, that this farther right has very little in common ^th what 
we fi^dp airioctg me on Sunnatni^ In course of time all kinds 

of mnuerkCt^ and not the least the religious Ofiras have asserted themseUcs 
in the systems of relationship. If without mere ado we call what we find 
on Ball a Mternal sysTcm. and in the mapping out of ihc sMiems of 
relationship (see v. Eerde* Jrjlddiag ra de Voi^^nkande van. Ned: Indie 
Map m.) we should indicate Bali and, Nias and the Batak regions by 
□ Mular hatching as paternal, we should present an cndrcly wrooc picture 
erf the actual state of things. * ^ 
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or patriarchy one docs not c^jcclusivcly see two clisiioct systems of 
rcLuionships, but rather phajscs which succeed each other in course 
of time in the history of the development of human society^ The 
maierna! system is then always said to be older than the paternal 
systemj* and one speaks of matriarehy with paternal innovations 
or of patriarchy with mattrnal relics. When e^g. one finds the 
avunculatc, an index of matriarchy, among a paternal people, it is 
called a relic; when one finds a patrilocal marriage in a maternal 
region, one speaks of innovations. The right view of the value of 
such phenomena as the avunculate^ patri local or matrilocal mar¬ 
riage, the bride-price, etc., becomes impossible, because one never 
sees them in a connection with the society rn which they occur, but 
can only exclusively value them as survivals or as foreign new 
fontiarions-f 

What is of the greatest importance in connection with the term 
“ parental system is the fact that in the case of mother-right as 
W'ell as of father-right, we may speak of a unilateral rclatiotiship. 
This must not, as Is often done, be misunderstood, as if there 
were no question about a relation between the children and 
the relatives of the other parent- Of course* in matriarchal 
regions, too, the child feels itself related to its father and his 
brothers and sisters. Of course, the relatives of the mother will 
have a certain influence in paternal regions* In Indonesia it is 
very great indeed. Even with the Bataks, who otherwise are 
always taken for the show-boys of die paternal system, the in¬ 
fluences of the relatives of the wife arc disdnelly noticeable. 

A people where relationship is exclusively unilateral is unknown 
to me. Malinowski expresses this as follows: **Or, again, there 
is no such thing as pure mother-right or father-right, only a legal 
over-emphasis on one side of kinship, accompanied often by a 
strong eniodonal, at times c\Tii customary, reaction against over¬ 
emphasis (Matty 1930^ No. 17, p. 21), 

Indeed, we have to do here with a customary ovcr<mphasis 
on one side of kinship, and here mother-right as w'cU as father-^ 
right only means that in inheritance, succession, compulsory 

• Whereas promiscuity used to be put forward as a proof of tlic 
necessary priority of the maturrnal sysiciti, it being the mwt anginal way of 
living, vi^c now find it defended on the strength of the idea that the origiiul 
man did noi knowr^ the connection between coUm and ^orrccptio. lliis 
hypathesis, Anally disproved by J. H, Ronhaar (Mn Vadcrich^p it 
Pnmititutn, *93jV fitxd, r.g., in v. OssenbEwncti: ** Vcrwanisehaps en 
huwcLijksvdrn^cn in den Tndi^en Arehlpel *' (Tifdfthrifi Aardni^f^^artiig 
Gcrtttotsckipy 1^30, p- aiy), and by S. R, BoomgEiard : Dt rttAtstatfianJ van 
dt gttromi/if Vfouw volgenf hti Adatrtehi ean Ntd^ Irtdii, tgjS^ pp. 3 

t This had been wriiten before I found almost the some ideas in 
Malinowskrs Inuoduction to Hogbln^s book, Law aad Ordtr in Fo/yitmfl, 

'm, p-1'^- 
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services, and contributions^ one of the sides of kinship takes pre¬ 
cedence. In other words, berween each individual and one of the 
dan of bis own tribe, there exist legal relations not existing 
between him and any other dan. As a rule we express this as 
follows: In snaterna] (paternal) regions the children belong to the 
dan of the mother (father). We only find mother-right and 
father-right so, according to the definitions, where the people have 
a grouping into dans, and exogamy^ in the sense of a prohibition 
to marry within the dan, occurs. 

Beside these two systems of relationship, as said before, a third 
kind, the parental system, is mentioned. This denomination is 
fatal in a way. It namely suggests the existence of a system in 
which the dan of the father, as well as that of the mother, is 
being continued. As in the paternal system the children arc of the 
dan of the father, and in the maternal system of that of the 
mother, so with the parental system the children should !)e of Ixith 
dans. Occasionally we find the parental system defined as such. 
Yet it is dear that such a state of things cannot exist anywhere; 
it is simply impossible. Let us just try to realize such a case. A 
man of clan A is married to a woman of clan B; the children 
would be of dan A as well as of dan B. Another man of clan C 
is married to a woman of clan D, so the children are both of 
dan C and of D. A son of the marriage first mentioned, is 
married to a daughter of that mentioned in the second place, and 
their children will have to be reckoned aa being of clan A, B, C, 
as W'cll as D. Just realize the further complications when more 
dans exist. 

By the parental system we cannot possibly understand a system 
of relationship in which the clan of the father as well as that of 
the mother is being continued. What docs this term denote then? 
On this point we quote the definition of parental right to be found 
in the Encyclopedia o/ the Netherlands East (second edition, 
third volume, p. 189): The term * parental right ’ indicates titat 
system of kinship from which relationship arises and is continued 
between children and their father with his relations, as well as 
between the children and their mother with her relations; in this 
parental, cognatic, system of relationship, husband and wife arc 
also on a par in rights and authority in marriage. 

“The j^cntal system is the one widest spread in our archi- 
pebgo; it is found among the backward tribes like the Dayaks and 
the K^orajas as well as among the cultured Bugis and lavancse.” 

So the children arc related to the father as well as to the mother. 
Other definitions speak of being both of the family of the father 
and of that of the mother. Of clan relationship we hear no 
longer in such definitions. Now the words ‘ family ” and 
“ related to ” arc extremely vague. For indeed also the mcanl>ers 
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of ihc clan are conscious to some cjctcnt as being of one family* 
What, we may ask, does clan relationship mean, then, in parental 
regions, or is it unknown there? 

Above 1 have mcntioRcd that someumes mother-right and 
father-right are taken to be two successive phases in the history of 
the development of relationship. Those who do this want to 
acknowledge the parental system as a third phase. But others also, 
who will have nothing to do with an evolution of mothcT'Hgbt 
towards father-right, see the parental system as a later develop¬ 
ment* Let us read in van Osscnbruggcn how we have to conceive 
this: 

“ Only gradually tc^cthcr wHth the weakening of the clan* and 
the coming to the fore of the family relationship, and with number 
of intermediate forms, we sec the parental system developing, 
according to which the children are acknowledged by the relations 
of the mother as well as by those of the father \ they equally con¬ 
tinue the clan of the mother and that of the father.” 

Father-right and mother-right, van Osscnbruggcn goes on, are 
attended by exogamy. “ Where the clan is growing too large, we 
sec elan-exogamy gradually passing into family-exogamy, finally 
disappearing altogether parallel with the transition into the 
parental system. Then we have eleuthetagamy^ liberty to choose 
a marriage within or without the clan, and then retain systems 
of prohibitions of marriage only based on blood relationship, but 
often bearing the mark of former systems.'’+ 

As it is sketched here, it may have taken place in some cases, 
though 1 object to the expression that paralitl with the transitioa 
to the parental system dan and fi^ily exogamy disappear. 
Where we meet with exogamy, tlius where father and mother are 
of different clans, antomadcdly either the clan of the father or 
that of the mother will take precedence in the descent for the 
children- As we saw, another state of things is nO't possible* 
Docs this exogamy disappear or has a people never It^nostm it — 
this possibility Wilken has already pointed out—of itself there is 
no matriarchy or patriarchy then. We can, however, name many 
causes why a people do not contract cxog^ic marriages; in¬ 
creasing of the dan, like van Osscnbruggcn indicates, is only one 
of them. 

If we want to understand these causes, it is necessary to intro¬ 
duce another and seemingly very distant subject—namely, the 
density of population* The problems connected with it, prin¬ 
cipally dealt with by sciences as social geography, sodology, and 

* Here and in the follewinj^ q^tatleas of Dutch ethnalo^iits I iraittlatc 
the ward *' stam *' by *' clan." The translation “ tribe," which we find in 
the Dotch-Engliih dkiionaries for the word '* sum," is less exact according 
to the current English ethnological terminology. 

t V, Ossenbruggen, Le., [■. 2 ii- 
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caustics, arc also of the highest importance to cthnolo^* Un¬ 
doubtedly tl)c cthnologtSK have occuDied themselves too little with 
itj just as they have also kept aloot from all kinds of c^ucstioiis 
conecmiiig the influence of the geographic, social, and historic 
sunouadings of the peoples studied by them. Among other things 
we can explain by this why a great deal of the ethnological theories 
and constructions have something Boating, unreal, that leaves those 
unsatisfied who, because of their profession, come into contact 
with the primitives. They philosophize too readily on “ the 
original man," “ the homo ethnologtcus'’ alias the primitive, 
etc., while the contact with reality is lost. 

Widiout wishing to plead for a return to a superficial historical 
and geographical materialism, it is, in my opinion, necessary to 
nse the results of scKial geography when explaining several ethno¬ 
logical problems. Indeed, also to the ethnologist it is important 
whether a people lives in a fertile valley or in a rocky, barren, 
mountainous region, whether it lives under a tropical or a polar 
climate, whether it finds navigable rivers or not in its dwelling- 
place, whether it has a good or bad or no sort of wood at all at its 
disposal, whether it lives far away in the interior of a large con¬ 
tinent or on an island, etc. It has been the great merit of Ratzel 
for ethnology that he has pointed out the necessity of what I should 
like to C.1II geographical ethnology. The so-called historical school 
in ethnology, which is often taken for the bearer of Ratzcl's ideas, 
has undoubt^ly done very important work In this respect. When, 
as a school in ethnology, it leaves so many people dissatisfied, wre 
can explain this by a, very soon afterwards following, dogmatic 
standardizing of the relations between surroundings and societies, 
which is unacceptable as such. 

The prcntal system in the Netherlands East Indies is found both 
among those people who do know of a clan-relationship and 
those who do not. These two cases we have already found m our 
quotations from the Eneyclopadra of the Dutch Fact ladies, where 
it is said drat the parental system occurs both among the bac^tvard 
peoples like the Ebyaks and the Torajas and the cultured Bugis 
and javancse. 

These Dayaks and Torajas do know clan-rebtionship. The 
community,' feeling Is very strong in the clan; Kruyt* says of the 
Torajas: " Outside their clan they do not fed at their case. They 
arc among strangers then, and neither by the Torajas nor by the 
Dayaks is a stranger held in respect. They distrust a stranger, and 
on the other hand killing him is not of much account. How^cver, 
this strong dan-rcbtionshlp is not accompnied by exogamy 
among either of the two peoples. A marriage within the clan is 
not considered incest here. To marry a woman of another clan 

■ AdHiini-Kruyt: De Bare 'e jpfet(ende Toradiats, vol. 1 ., tgta, p, 13^. 
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is not prohibit^di but k stldam CNicurs. So Day^s atid Torajas 
arc dcutLcrogamic^ and yet wc cannot say that this clcuthcrogamy, 
aj van Osscnbmggcn will have it, Is a consequence of the weaken¬ 
ing of the clan-rcladon. 

The inner country of Borneo and of Central Celebes is very 
thinly populated. The survey map added to the second volume 
Baiicngcti/aftn of the provisional issue of the census of 1930 for 
both the lerritorits gives a density of popubdon of 0—10 souls per 
kilometre^ It is self-evident that these average Bgures give us no 
idea of the real state of things. Dunncrc Bevolkcrungi” RatzeP 
says, ^^wohnt utimer unglcichmiassig,^^ and this is corroborated 
here by ethnography. 

The latter tells us of clans each living in their own area, within 
which they either wander about or have settled down in widely 
scattered villages* There is no question about an intcrliving of 
several clans in the same area, such as we find in other, more 
densely populatctl, territories of the archipebgo. Here there is 
still room enough and large districts arc unhabitedi. The clans 
come very little into touch with each othcct and for that reason we 
can explain why they remain strangers and hostile to each other. 
Only between clans of w^hich it is still known that they formed 
one wdiolc in former times there sometimes exist better rebrions* 

The density of population is so small that it is experienced as a 
disadvantage, and all kinds of measures are taken either to prevent 
the decrease of the number of inhabitants or to increase it. Mar¬ 
riage is very often matriloeal, and the group of the bride thus 
profits hy the labour of the in-marrying man, as it will do later on 
by that of the children born of the marriage^ For the same reason 
they wall try to prevent a man from marrying a woman outside the 
tribe, and so we see that most Dayak and Toraja marriages are 
endogamic. f On ihc other hand, among the young men them¬ 
selves there is little inclination to find a wife iti another clan* as 
this marriage would compel him to live amidst strangers. 

As they as a rule marry within the clan^ the family relations 
arising from these marriages, of course, w\\] be of quite another 
nature than where exogamy is tive rule. Father and mother arc of 
the same clan, and so there is no question to w^hich clan the 
children shall belong. So r/ie p^trttual system is Acre the con- 
sequence of endog^mie marringe. The distinction we arc used to 
make for endogamic peoples between relatives by blood and by 
affinity assume a different character hcrCt and all kinds of c^uestions 
concerning succession rights arc much less intricate. This comes 

• Ratztl: Anthropoeeagruphiej 113^ 1921, p. 154. 

t Not nnly daa endogamic, hut often even, locally endogamic. iMitn 
the vLibgcSt as ii ihr case with the Torajas, arc widdy Hraticrcd, one 
village gmdgn the other village the bbouFcr, 
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out tspedally where marriage is not only clan endogaroic, but is 
also contracted preferably within the village, and so within a still 
riarrowcr group of relatives. 

However, if a Toraja or a Dayak chooses a wife outside his own 
clan, then we sec there is no ouesdon about parental right. 
The wife goes on living with her rdadves, and the husband is to 
some extent taken uj> into her group of rcladons. The children 
Wn of such a marriage arc then reckoned to be of the dan of 
their mother. The system of kinship is maternal then. 

In this case it seems to me altogether inaccurate to speak of a 
prental system, only because the rdationship on the side of the 
lather is fully acknowledged.'”* For we saw that neither in 
paternal nor in maternal regions is the relationship to tlK other 
party ever <ienicd,t but that unilateral membership of one of the 
dans, either of that of the father or of that of the mother, gives 
another character to the relationship of this parent, 

^ while with the Torajas and the Dayaks the parental system 
exists side by side with a dan-rdationship, we also find this 
system where dan^rclationship docs not exist. The latter is 
dways found in the Netherlands East Indies among peoples that 
IW.VC undergone :)]1 kinds of foreign influences and wnosc system 
of relationship has suffered froin them. However, it is then very 
difficult to say which was the original state, and, should we do so, 
We must be aware that only presutapdons, more or less strong, 
are being pronounced. “ 

Lee us restrict ourselves to Java. If we accept the view that 
formerly dan-kinship existed here too, then here we have to do 
with a case such as is sketched by van Ossenbruggen. As the dans 
were inerting and concurrently tribal reladonship ivas weaken- 
the distinction hctw'ccn fellow-clansman and stranger became 
bluffed, as the dense populadon made the boundaries disappear, 
^robably here, as van Ossenbruggen tells us, and as we see it 
happen dsewhere in the archipelago, the dans were formerly 
dtVKicd, and the “subdan"was the group one felt connected 
with m the first place. For marriages outside these groups one 
will then have reckoned the children born of them cither to the 
paternal side or to the maternal side until these last relics of the 
tribe, as a genealogical unity, also disappeared. 

In what manner the history of tliis development m.iy have taken 
place, dans have now entirely disappeared in )ava. The con- 
sequence js that we annot speak of exogamy, endogamy, or 
elcmhcrogamy here. In the system of reladonship the mbe plays 
no pan. When we read that the Javanese know the parental 

fJ! diatwht [„ iq« 

pp. 313 and 355, ' r*yr 
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system* diis docs not mean that the children arc reckoned to bdong 
to the dm of the father and mother, but only that they arc as 
much part of the family arch of the father as of that of the 
mother^* In this respect there is a resemblance between the 
system of relationship of the Javanese and that of the Torajas and 
Dayaks* in so far as among the latter the children arc born of 
enoogamic marriages. 

Apart from the growth of the clans* the disappearance of the 
clan-relationship may also be caused ui quite a difTerenc way. 
Thus Islam and Christianity have a weakening influence on clan 
relationship, although this is not always clearly noticeable. We 
learn that several Christian Bataks no longer wish to respect 
exogamy and that mairiages within the clan already occur there* 
Among the Minangkabau the old maternal system fights a severe 
battle against Islamic influences. What we see bemnning here has 
been completed clscv^here, and afterwards it is almost impossible 
to reconstruct the course of things. 

Thus we see that the parental system can be ^^primidve as well 
as the result of a long development- For a good understanding of 
the Indonesian forms of relationship it seems necessary to me to 
distinguish betw^een these two ktnds.f In other words, when 
using die term '“parental system,^' jt is desirable always to mention 
the kind of parental system one is speaking about, it being either 
a parental system as a consequence of endogamic marriages* or 
a parental system among peoples without any clan-rebuonship. 
When mapping out the forms of relationship, it will also be 
necessary lo make this distinction. Such a map will give an 
intricate image if we also discriminate kinds of father-and mother- 
right* The most different systems of rdadotiship will appear side 
by side, and it will not always Ixr possible to explain this variety. 
On tile other hand, besides indicating present^ay conditiotiSi such 
a map will also give an idea of the historical growth of these forms 
of relationships* 

* How large ihe “ family circle " U it is di^culr to tell Beaidcs^ accord¬ 
ing tcp place and time, il ii diffo^nt in cvciy partkidar ease. Thu^ the 
family circle* a marriage in which b considered to be incest. Is much 
narrower than in rrlatton to the divislan o£ propeity, etc. 

t See also p. note a. 
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AN ALL-INDIA ALPHABET 

By pROFtSSOB EnNEffT P. HoRRWITZ 

The vast Indian continent cannot possibly leami to think in a 
common language, be it English or Hindustani, but an All-India 
alphabet might l^lp to clarif]^ political and social divergences. 
The Latin script is a natural link between East and West; even 
EXrvanagan with its subtle sound-physiology can be romauized in 
a simple manner. 

Turkey prints the Koran in Roman letters. Indignant mullahs 
in Ankara and Istanbul murmured at the impious innovation, 
but the popularity of the reform-alphabet squashed their angry 
protests. By this time virtually the whole nation has forgotten 
the Semitic way of reading from right to left. Tlic Turkish 
dictionary, based on the French Laroust^, has about 30,000 words; 
countless technical and scientific terms are derived from Latin 
The linguistic equipment of Turkish pundits may be 20,000 
words, hut a man with an average education can manage nicely 
with 2,000; a peasant with 900 and even less. Persia also desires 
cultural links with Europe, and has introduced the Latin script. 

The many Chinese dialects arc a barrier to political unity. 
A Cantonese workman is hardly understood in Shanghai; again 
the peasantry along the Yellow River has a different turn and 
^ist of the tongue. The official language in which mandarins— 
/.e., mantrins (councillors of state)—make learned statements is 
only known to the educated. The Board of Education in the 
National Gos'cmment proposes to popularize Mandarin as the 
All-Chin.i commercial tongue. To the masses Mandarin is a new 
langu.ige, but the dmedia]lowed pictorial signs convey the self¬ 
same idea to millions of different speech—that is, to their eyes and 
not to their cars. Every Chinese ku]i can decipher and compre¬ 
hend those hieroglyphic symbols which look so strange to us. But 
though the Chinese script is the same everywhere, on practical 
grounds the Reform Schools have adopted the Latin alphabet, 
which prov« a ^cat success even among the Chinese residents in 
the Soviet Far East. They were hopeless illiterates until they 
learned to read and write romanized Chinese, 

Poles, Czechs, and Croats employ the Latin script, but Cyrillic, 
a Slavic modificadon of the old Greek letters, is still in use in 
Russia and Yugo-Siavla. Latin spelling will save the Soviet 

Qvemment ten million ^llars a year. English-speaking officers 
o awrage intelligence will find it no harder to learn romanized 
Russian than French or German. 
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Yugo-Slavs too favour a chatv^ and spile tradition. For a 
thousand years ihe archaic Cyrillic letters have been current in 
Sofia, Belgrade, and Cerirvjc. Albania abandoned Arabic for 
Latin characters 1930. 

Greek in Ladn lettering looks queer at first sight. But no 
rcacdonvy opposition on the part of dasdeal scholars will prevent 
progressive Greece from foil owning in the Turkish trail. 

" Metron men, iCleobulos ho Lindios dpen, aristoti!” 

(The golden mean is best, said Klcobul from LLndos.) 

If a few diacridca] signs arc added to mark vowcl-quanoty and 
accent, iadnizadon will be perfectly phonedc and dignified, in 
Greek as in Sanskrit. 

“ Sarva-dbarma-swarupinc ramakrlshnaya te namab 1" 

(Hail, Ramakrishna, champion of universal religion.) 

G^manv has virtually abandoned the cumbersome Gothic hand* 
writing; sne plans dose ccK>pcration with the English-speaking 
world. 

Ben Yehuda in Palcsdnc inspired the colloquial revival of 
Biblc'Hcbrcw. His son Ben Avi wished to force the dynamic 
Juda:an current into the broader waters of Western thought, and 
smrted 1929 in Jerusalem the first Hebrew jiapcr in a Latin trans* 
Utcration. Hebrew books in Latin transcription can be found in 
the New York Public Library. 

Ever since the Ujianishad age Mother India fostered and 
fomented the internadonaj spirit. By the adoption of the Latin 
alphabet Sanskrit studies will not lose, but gain. Tlic discom¬ 
fort to be exacted from the revolutionary reform is negligible, 
since educated Hindus are familiar vsHth Latin letters. And what 
difference can it make to the crorcs of illiterates who neither know 
the native nor Latin script, whether they learn Nagari or Roman 
symbols? If primary education be made compulsory in every 
village the next generation of Untouchables and sweepers, 
peasant and artisans, will all be able to read and write their parti¬ 
cular dialect in romanized print. 

None of the various attempts to romanize the Sanskrit script has 
been a popular success. The subfoined reform alphabet Is by no 
means conclusive, but only tentative. 

The vowel length of “ a j u r " might be indicated by a dash 
above; the lingua] pronounciation “ d t n and the visarga-h by 
a dot below. The labial semi-vowel which has tW'O sounds may 
be transcribed “v" and "w” respectively (veda, swami). The 
three sibilants should be kept distinct; 1 suggest cabda, rshi, sat. 
The ch-sound generally precedes its aspiration; nobody with a 
sprinkling of Sanskrit phonology could possibly mispronounce 

VOI.. wi. 
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ichha (wish) which is preferable to heavy-armoured ichdiha. 
Omitting all dots and dames in this popular article, the beginning 
of the fihagavad Gita would read; 

" dharmakshetre, kuruksbetre, samaveta yuyutsavah, 
mamakah pandavacchaiva; kirn akurvata, sanjaya." 

The customary diacritical signs arc dispensable in nasal transcrip¬ 
tions, since adjoining *'g'' ^anga), (sanjaya, jnana) or 
“ dotted d " (pandava) sufficiently cetcrminc the palatd or lingual 
nature of each nasal. Nobody will ever rhyme “singer" to 
"huger"; why should we complicate the spelling of words like 
“ ganga ”? 

HuNim CoUJEGBf 

Nrw Yoi* Cnr* 
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SOME RECENT ENGLISH POETS 
By Rantee G. Shahani 

To some Swinburne is the last of the great English poets. Much 
as I sympathize with this attitudci it seems to me exaggeiatcdf 
though, to my mind, Swinburne is a much more sigmficant figure 
man the critics have supposed. But I need not Unger over this as I 
have argued the point sufficiently elsewhere.* Enough to say 
that the English Parnassus has been by no means deserted by the 
Muses. Some new strains have reached us from die summit. 

For sheer bardic gift pride of place must be given to Mr, W. B. 
Yeats. He is crowned with bays by the CcItK singers. But his 
poetic fortunes are somewhat instructive. They show how feebly 
eminence depends upon applause. Early in Ms career Mr, Yeats 
accepted —became a ** prophet and then, no one knows 
wny, he came to be looked upon as a “back number”; today 
once again he has reached a pinnacle. Even Mr. T. S. Eliot has 
given Mm his benediction.^ r^or his present uprise Mr, Yeats has 
perhaps^ to ^ank the passing of Thomas Hardy. The younger 
generation has decided that it must have a leader; and it so hap- 
pens that Mr. Yeats fills the place. ^ 

Wc have, however, nothing to do with these fashions in valua¬ 
tion. Mr. Yeats must be judged by his intrinsic worth. His per- 
mnahty is curiously mixed. As a poet he is a romantic visionary: 
in the world be is a man of affairs. He has a knack of combinine 
asmteness with far-reaching circumspection. He is a poet and a 
whtiu^ at the same time. The interesting fact is that he has 
found no impasse bcwecn these varying vocations. On the con¬ 
tra^, each seems to have been ancillary to the other. He has 
written sotne of the finest poetry of our generation. It is not mere 
verbal felicity that delights us in him, bur a direct translation into 
melody and music He might be called the Harp of the Emerald 
Isle. Everything he touches turns into the cadences of Ariel’s 
song. Take, for instance. To a CAiM Daacijig h the W\nd\ 

Dance there upon the ihorc* 

What need have you to care 
For wind or water*i roar? 

And tumble out youx luir 
That the salt drops have wet^ 

Being young you kuve d£h known 
The Tool's triumph^ nor yet 
Leve lost as soon as won^ 

• See my irtlclc, ” TIic Asiatic Element in Swidjiirne," The Aryan Kih, 
November, 1933, 
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Nar the best labourer dead 
And all die sheaves in bind. 

What need have you to dread 
The moQstrouj crying of the wind? 

This is lovely* For sheer magic it h superb. Take, again> 
Memory : 

One had a Lovely fa.ee. 

And two or ihrce had cha™. 

But charm and face were in vain 
Because die mountain grass 
Cannot but keep the form 
Where the mountain hart has lain. 

Or the dosing lines of Tht Lal^e Isle of Itmiifree : 

I will rise and go now, for always night and day 
1 hear lake water lapping with low sotinds on the shore; 

While 1 stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 

I hear it in the deep heart's core. 

Such witchery, can the lute daim? 

But I cannot continue to quote, 1 will content myself with say¬ 
ing that the following pieces, including those already dted, are, 
^ my estimate, perhaps his 6nest efforts; Friends, A Coat, 
Fnendship, Adams Curse, The Folly of Being Wise, Baile and 
Aillinn (a fine example of narrative poetry), The Fiddler of 
Dooney, The Balloon of the Mind, A Prayer for my Daughter, 
Praise for Dancers (an extract from a play), Into the Twilight (the 
opening stanza is a marvel of rhythmic fdidty). The Countess 
Cathleen (a poem in dialogue). 

It will be noticed that Mr, Yeats is at his best when he writes 
about things connected with his life. What he has seen, touched 
and heard—these factors possess us. They communicate a genuine 
and generous emotion. His purely imaginative efforts arc apt to 
appear thinner and more unconvincing. His peculiar excellence 
lies in his evocative power; but, by some trick of imagination, or 
by some pass of magic, what he recollects in tranquillity phan- 
tasmagorizes into vast and shadowy activities and into great 
impersonal emotions,** His world is not the world of everyday 
life, but a realm of vague figures and diaphanous backgrounds. 
A golden haze hangs over all his creations. Through this en¬ 
chanted air there floats towards us now a lovely mouth, now a 
pair of starry eyes, now a figure half-seen, now a wild wailing 
cry. Once tnese sights and sounds come to our ken, they cannot 
be forgotten: they haunt us for evermore. 

While Mr, Yeats is describing these dream-pictures from the 
storehouse of memory, the spell has power; but when he begins 
to invent them the Muse deceives him. Seldom is he able to 
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distinguish betwtcn inspiration and misleading. The line 
between the pocdcaily true and the imaginatively false in his work' 
IS so thin that it somehtnes becomes evanescent. In the bulk of 
ms fwtry he tends to be merely misty. There is too much self- 
consaous Celtic glamour about him. All his art (and Mr. Yeats 

is a consummate artist) cannot save him from sometimes pallinB 
on us. r 6 

If we Seek a ^reason for thisj we slialt discover it, I thinks in the 
make-up of his personality. There has always been in him a 
tender^ to mystify. He rejoices in Icgcrdcmam. Of late he has 
layered two books purporting to be written by Indian sad has. 
His enthusiasm for these is confined to himself and to those who 
Iwk up to him as a guru. No better evidence can be adduced to 
show his lack of critical faculty. He likes large, ill-dcfincd out¬ 
lines that we may assimilate to Brocken spectres. This is a per¬ 
sonal idiosyncrasy—and we must leave the matter at that. But 
cl^ly connected with this trait is his persistent desire to appear 
different from others. Hence he has always carried, as a tnumal 
friend puts it, “ the bags of other men,” Now these “ bags ” have 
not always had contents. Latterly he has been trying to fill them 
with wisdom and life s experience, not, in every case, alas, 
With success. In fine, his vision has always been unsteady. He 
seems to have lived in a perpetual twilight of the spirit, 

• • • • » 

No rontrast can be greater than betw'cen Mr. Yeats and A.E. 
in their respective spiritual outlooks. It is true that both arc 
ebimed for the Celtic movement and that both arc attached to 
their native land; hut that is all that they have in common. In 
style as in vision they are poles apart. A.E. is a seer, a prophet, 
a f^veakr of the Divine* He is tlie nearest approach among the 
L Efighsh-speaking world to a sage of the Upanishads, 
He has left valley of shadows, in which Mr. Yeats still lingers, 
for the shining heights where the Everlasting speaks in the music 
of silence, A Voice from beyond the bourn of the European con- 
^ousness makes itself heard through his incantations. He has 
drunk of the soma. Little wonder that he is God-intoxicaicd. 

This is not to say ^at he is indifferent to the bright Olvmpus 
of appearance. He sings the bridal song of cartli and sky, He is 
One of those Spirits who know how to combine vision with what a 
French vrritcr has deliciously called le mitier d’insecte d’une 
]OHmie. But whatever he is engaged on, whether it be painting, 
or public speaking, or social work, or agriculture, his master pas¬ 
sion, that which actuates all his other activities, Is the search for 
spiritual reality. And in quest of this he has journeyed far, until 
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he fmd$ his home on the higher grounds of Hindustan- In any 
estimate of his work this must never be forgotten. 

His poetry, though cast against a background of Irish landscape, 
in its vision of a unity of sentient life in man and the universe, 
derives from the intuitive experience of the Hindu seers and the 
mysdes of all ages. One can almost identify' the very authors and 
volumes by whom his spirit has been shaped- He has brooded in 
fiery meditation (his own favourite phrase) over the words of the 
Upani shads, the Bhagvad Gita, the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, the 
Ramayana, and the Mahabharata. Among writers, those that 
have meant most to him are Plotinus, Sankara, Emerson, Whit¬ 
man, Thorcau, and a few other choice spirits. 

Although, with his customary indulgence, A.E. read to me 
the poems in which he had been helped by Hindu thought, I must 
confess my inability to discern any direct borrowing- What he 
had read had been transformed, by a subtle poetic mehemy, into 
something rich and strange. Only in the vision could I detect a 
singular likeness. Hence it would be extremely diliicult, though 
I think not altogether impossible, to establish a linkage between 
A.£.'s meditations and Hindu thought. In any case, this is 
hardly the place for such an undertaking. The point I am labour¬ 
ing is this: that A,E. docs not borrow but assimilates. 

In this respect he differs by a whole heaven from both Mr. 
Yeats and Dr, Rabindranath Tagore. Mr, Yeats uses Hindu 
thought for poetic embellishment—for decorative effects. With 
its inwardness he has no concern—indeed, is unfitted to grapple. 
Dr. Tagore, on the other hand, echoes what is, so to speak, in the 
air. He is a passivist, moulded by not moulding what he has 
received. Perhaps tins is why his profundity is no more than 
popular wisdom, k lacks the note of personal victory. Dr. 
Tagore, like Mr. Yeats, is not one of the comhauants d'idies. To 
some he appears a mere be waller. 

A.E. is first and foremost a meditative spirit. He has a far 
more profound acquaintance with Hindu thought than many an 
Orientalist of repute. When I met him 1 remarked on this fact 
with some surprise, for I called to mind the dilettantism of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot. “ There is nothing to be surprised at,” he said. “ I’ve 
had to sweat for it. . . . What you struggle for, you make your 
own. Then, after a pause: “Yeats used to laugh at me for my 
interest in Hindu thought. . . . Tve been under the spell of your 
country' from the age of twenty, ... It is at the breast of Mother 
India that I have bwn nurtured. . . 

In his latest volume, The House 0/ Titans, and Other Poems, 
we still see the paramountcy of Hindu vision. The poem entitled 
The Dar^ Lady of the Sonnets gives us a perfect example of his 
method. He takes a thought from Hindu seers and broods over 
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it for months until it has arrived at its maturity* Then it blos^ 
sotus forth as naturally as a flower* In dio Bhagvad Gita., that 
diamond-field of thought, Krishna says to Arjiina t **Thou shalt 
sec the world Rrst in thyself and then in me/' Ai. is the first 
to apply this to an interpretation of Shakespeare. The astonish¬ 
ing fact is that no one had perceived this before* It is the only 
way of understanding Shakespeare. Through spirit alone can 
spirit be known^ Our methods of external approachso dear to 
academics, take us very little way* It is for this reason that A*E* 
professes to despise the dialect of dialectics* His thought dis- 
wnscs with the categories. Like ice over a flame, it melts and 
boils and steams and becomes one with the atmosphere. 

The finest mystical lyrics of A.E,, in their blend of utter sim¬ 
plicity with thought reaching its acme, have not been rivalled by 
anv modern poeL They grow like the throbbing pellets in an 
exhausted tube— 

Far up the dim twilight fluttered 
Moth-wings of vapour add flame: 

The hghts da need over the mountaim. 

Star after star they came. 

The Ughu grew thicker unheeded. 

For silent $dJ 1 were we; 

Our hearts were drunk with a beauty 
That our eyes could never see. 

A.E., like Kabir, has but one tbemc. Some critics have blamed 
him for this. But there is no monotony in his work. The same¬ 
ness that we encounter is that of an infinite expanse. He who 
understands white light has potentially command of all the 
colours. The Many arc hut the prismatic representatives of the 
One, Such is the credo of A.E. In stone and sticky in star and 
angek in man and fish, he finds the self-same principle at work : 

The cbiidrcR were shouiinc mgetha 
And racing dong the «an<b, 

A gtlmincr of datLcing ihadows, 

A dovc-Ukc Huitff ul hands. 

The stars iverc shoutiog tn heaven. 

The lufi WM chafing the moon: 

The game was the iamc as the children's, 

They danced to the self-same time. 

The whole of the world wa^ merryi 
One joy from the vale lo the height. 

Where the blue woods of twilight endiclod 
The lovely lawns of the lights 

A*E* sings of the One under many names. Cod is the leitmotif 
o£ all his poems. Union with the EJeity Is his aim and end— 
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Some for beauty follow long 
Flying tracej some there be 
Seek thee only foe a ^ng! 

[ to to^c myself in thee. 

This or can music sounds in all the poems of A.E. TSTiat one 
hears in them is the hery fervour of the great religious poets— 
poets for whom divine love is a devouring and universal fiame. 
In this respect the poetry of A-E. is even more far-reaching than 
that of Claudel.^ To my mind it can only be compared with the 
canticles of Rabm It is a poetry of exultation» of fearless confi¬ 
dence, of goodwill to manland . , * 

But A.E., although he is a seer, is not a conscious artist. He 
himself confesses as much in the Preface to his Collected Poems: * 

I have amiited what in colder hours seemed to me to have failed to prfr 
serve some heat of the imagitiadon; hut Ln that colder mood I have njade 
but slight revision oE those retained. However imperfect they teemed, I 
did not feel that I could in after hours melt and remould and make perfect 
the form if I was unable to do so in the intensity of oonceptioa, when I 
was in those heavens we breathe for a moment and then find they arc not 
for our clay." 

^ This method has its perils. Sometimes A.E. is loose; some¬ 
times he descends to pathetic depths of bathos, as, for instance, in 
the doting section of the poem entitled JVigJi#: 

There iDo for ever in twilight 
Time slips nwayf 
Closing m d^rkneEs and rapilire 
Its awful <!ay. 

Surely this last line is truly "awful,” Often A.E. is discon¬ 
certingly repetitive. His language, when it is not touched to 
filler Issues^ can be mo^t iiniinagiitative- TTic same words and 
phrases occur again and again. His mcmcal devices arc of the 
simplest. He makes no use of the file. He writes as the gods 
dictate. ^ 

It would be an excellent discipline when finding fault with an 
author to be rctiuircd to re write what one disapproves. That 
might be the most helpful form of criticism. Only, I fear, it 
would make critics as scarce as unicorns or Assyrian bulls. In the 
present case, however, 1 am extraordinarily fortunate The 
points I have been making about A.E. are best realized when we 
compare lu 5 poem on the Sibyl with the version of the same poem 
by Mr. Thomas Sturge Moore. I have not the space to quote 
parallel passages; but the reader will find a comparison and ton- 
ti^t of the two pieces illuminating. No impartial critic can denv 
that in the version of Mr. Sturge Moore the poem had gained. 
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The t^ion has Increased; the emotion is more control led; the 
xsthede appeal is more potent. 

But these are, after all, insi^ficani blemishes in the work of 
our author. Merc craftsmanship is a minor grace. Were it not 
so, Milton would be a larger hgurc than Shalcespcare, and George 
Moore than Thomas Hardjr, As a matter of fact, the pairing of 
these names is evidence of mental imbecility. It is only poly- 
phemic criddsm of the Sitwell tj'pc* that seeks to equate poetry 
with what is called *' technique,’' If by technique Is meant 
divine skill (the classical example must be the work of the 
Creator) then there is much to be said for this misuse of the term 
by Miss Sitwell. But if by techni(^ue she understands mere verbal 
tinkering, then her demand is easily satisfied by any poetaster. It 
would appear that her feeling for beauty has a very limited range. 
There arc many writers who can turn out graceful verses; but 
that by itself does not suffice to entitle them to be called poets. 
Beauty of texture is not enough; there must also be beauty of 
thought, ^d it is here that the majority of modem poets are 
found lacking. 

It is little rcalisted that thinking is not a pft of Nature, It is 
a difficult technical process. It is an art. Feeling, on the other 
hand, Is common to all men, “To think deeply is to think 
musically,” said A.E. to me on a certain occasion. Our modem 
poets are too apt to ignore this. They mistake barren intch 
Icctuality for profundity, A.E., at his b«t, is both musical and 
profound. If the final and supreme test of all poetry is the power 
of relating the Particular to the Creative Whole of existence, then 
A.E. is unsurpassed by an^ contemporary poet. His words, 
though simple and effortless in themselves, are seen to be ranged 
in a magical^ order, and to convey an emotion that is beyond their 
intellectual import, A power, a conscious might seems to co¬ 
operate with him in his efforts and creates life under the very ribs 
of death. 


In total contrast to Mr. Yeats and A.E. stands Mr. Thomas 
Sturge Moore. In the field of poetry he is a solitary figure, obey¬ 
ing no laws but those of his own being. No school claims him 
as his own; he cannot be affiliated to this or that movement. He 
follows his own bent regardless of the eddies and whirlpools of 
fashion. One is hardly surprised that the younger generation, 
ever avid of new things, finds him slightly pJwA In the hurry 
and rush of our civiU7.ation, when everything must move at a 

• See AtpeeU 0/ hiadem Poetry, by Miss Edith Sitwell. 
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gallop, a worshipper of beauty csciics little more than curiosity. 
People are apt to pass him by. 

Most critics,* led away by our facile levity and love for garish 
effect, have done Mr. Sturge Moore less riian justice. He has 
been accused of being ** too literary," “ too cloistered,” " alto* 
gether out of touch with coniemporary life." By this is meant 
^at he is not in any “ movement" that claims a clique; that he 
is not a realist; that he is not a painter of " actuality." To my 
mind, all these are inverted compliments I Mr. Sturge Moore's 
serene and exquisitely chiselled art excludes all that (ills our news¬ 
papers and titillates or drugs, as the case may be, the housemaid 
and the young lady who hammers away all day at the typewriter. 
He knows that to be a /a mode is to be all the sooner demodee. 
His concern is writh beauty itself* nothing else is any affair of his. 

It is “ realistic " art that is on its trial, 1 am mclined to believe 
that this is the only decadent art. It ignores the deeper impulses 
of man, to whom not only the sensible world but the intelligible 
and spiritual worlds arc accessible. Supposing it were possible 
to create a lily that satisfied every demand of a botanist: what 
we have done is to produce something that might deceive an in- 
What we liave accomplished is to make clear that our 
objective is a natural species and not an idea; our " work of art" 
is not creative, but a mere substitute appealing to the senses. If 
insects can be deceived by painted flowers, why is it that they do 
not linger over the frauds? The more an image is " true to 
nature," the more it bewrays the artist. We do not ask of him 
truth to reality, but truth to Ais reality—which is a very different 
matter. That it turns out to be our old friend idealism in a new 
garb need hardly surprise us,t 

Mr. Sturge Moore has never confused the two issues. He has 
always been true to Ais reality. He knows that Ait is a form of 
Life, Hence his work is of permanent value. 

To appreciate fully his poetry, it will be expedient to spend a 
moment over bis spirimal parentage. He is a child, on tL one 
hand, of Matthew Arnold; and, on the other, of Flaubert, This 
pedigree throws much light on the growth of his spirit. He is a 
mcnculous craftsman like his French predecessor—his ink wait- 
mg to drop from his pen; 3Ji<I he has the high scriou&ncss oi his 
English precursor treating all things like a vision of the Holy 
Grail. Marmoreal perfection and a touch of consecration dis- 


• Sm« passage was written. I have noted with pleasure Mr. 

SSdli'JI'Trmer * sympthetie article on Mr. Sturge Nfoore in the 

t In the writing of the above pira^ph I am indebictl to Dr. Ananda 
Co^wwarny s Hoely jiiggati ve hoA., The Transformation of Notate in 
tin. I take tiu* oppoftujijty of drawing ibe rcider'i aitcntion lo this work 
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tijiguishcs all that comes from his pco* He has not written a 
line diat is trite in thwght or ignoble in sentiment. 

If 1 were called upan to characterize his art in a few words, I 
could not do better than adopt the following sentiment of Maurice 
Barres in his last Cahieri 

po^ inoi nn Leconte dt Lb!e? Unc ^cok de volontE. 11 k 
faiiaiCp ou sc uisait chez liu une id& dc VartLstc^ on j apprenait ^ ckdaigner 
le tiiccei$ vulgaire; 1 rahcrchcr unc bclk cxfoidoti, cl Itii voulait en outre 
imc like de bdk qiiaUlf." 

This is exactly what one finds in Mr. Sturge Moore: much of 
his best work will be found in his Selected Poems*—^ bernk that 
is a delight to read- After the hccdc and falsely britliant lucubra¬ 
tions of the younger folk, it is a refreshment to turn to these p^ges. 

There is not a single piece in the present collection that is cheap 
or shallow or banal. Of course, everyone will exercise his own 
taste in selecting pardcoiar poems to suit hi^ needs. For my 
part, as 1 have iiitic space to quote, I shah coniine tnyself to a 
single poem. The Gazeltei, to my mind, crystallizes his abound- 
injg poetic gifts. Mr, Sturge Moore can create a scene or picture 
with the delicate artistry ot a skilled engraver. The Gozclles is a 
poem full of such exquisite touches. Let the reader judge: 

They comc^ and their dainty pavLhans pitch 
In 50CUC valley, bedde a sinuous pool, 

Where a grove of cedars towers m whuh 
Hcrom have built, where the shade is oxil; 

Or again: 

E>elidoiu ladies with lone dark hair, 

And soft dark eyes, and brows arched widc^ 

Id quilted jacket, embroidered sash^ 

And tentdike skins ul pkated kwn] 

While thdr silk-Unctl jewelled slippers flash 
Round bare feet bedded like pooh at daw'u: 

These ]incs mc worthy to rank with some of the finest pen- 
pictures of Keats or Browning. They arc composed with a rare 
reding for beauty, devoutly finished, simple and truly just. There 
arc single Uncs of extreme beauty: they linger in the memory. 
Take, for instance i 


or 

or 


Where the eye feeds long like a lover's ga±e: 
A crescent nifsop on the violet night. 


Round bare feet bedded like pools at dawn i 

These are dainty tracings in ivory, 

* Macmillan, js. 
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^ The entire diction of the poem is superlative. The cioring 
line— 

IndfcctuaJ herds ol v^ntshed delights— 

noE only charms the car, but is the finaU of a finished work of 
art. The outstanding nierit of Mr. Sturge Moore* however, lies 
not in his verbal beaudesj but in the felicitous union of jesthetic 
scj^bility widi briUiance of intellection. The following passage 
is illuminating: 

Yet why arc they born to rckam and dk? 

Can their beauty answer thy query* O soul? 

Nay* nor that of hopes which were bom to fiy, 

Bui whoac pinions the eommon and coarse day stole. 

Like that region of grassy hihs outspread* 

A realm of our thoughts knows days and nights 
And summers and winters, and has fed 
LocHcctual herds of vanished d^elights. 

A leaser thinker would have given us cheap moralizings. Not so 
Mr. Sturge Moore, He leaves us with an unsatished sense of 
mystery that heightens the Interest of the lines. Life,^ Mr, 
Sturge Moore seems to be sayings is saturated with the inexpUc- 
ablc. Is any doubt possible r To diseern the hncncss of his mind 
one need only turn to his notes, each one of which is a cameo of 
crystal thought. One example will suffice t 

■ : • As art only belongs tn diqse who enjoy it, so also it belongs in a 
soil higher degree to those whose joy can create with it. For in spiritual 
things there can be no cxduus'e ownenhip.*' 

The entire passage should be pondered by those who attempt to 
think. It is wof^y in itself of a lengthy dissertation. 

The poem entitled Danae is from a certain point of view his 
most striking effort. It may be enjoyed for its purely asthette 
charm, but to those who, like Mr. Ernest Newman, seek to delve 
deeper it will yield an abundant harvest. It shows how the poet's 
mind works. Mr, Sturge Moore admits that it contains implj^tly 
his entire atsthctic outlook. At the dmc he wrote it he was un¬ 
aware of this. And when by this means he knows that poems are 
forms of life, I for one entirely agree. Words we may think arc 
living things; if you cut them they bleed. 

Mr. Sturge Moore is probably one of the finest intelligences 
that expresses itself in the medium of verse. There is more 
elemental bram-work in one of his pieces than in many a massive 
tome. He is a constitutional sceptic. He has said himself- " I 
have a horror of closing the door on anything, i prefer the un- 
known to a false known.” fn other words, he would rather 
posses® a total uncertamty than a false surmise. He beUeves in 
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the charmed power of ignorance, (The child has it.) lenorance, 
according to him, is even more far-reaching than knowledge, for 
it opens out infinite possibilities. As soon as a thing becomes 
knoivn, he says, it becomes dead. It is a paradox that when a 
truth becomes a fact it loses all its intellecttial value. 

From this it wil! be seen that Mr, SnsTge Moore’s is a powerful 
and original mind- His critical studies such as Armour for 
Aphrodite and Art and Life, arc, in the opinion of some, among 
the best things in our language. He is, in no sense of the word, 
a mystic. Some may think this a limitation. It is sufficient to say 
that he belongs entirely to the European consciousness. Assuredly 
he has his limitations. His sense of rhythm is manifestly unequal. 
A line like 

Swift chnulis cooped up in light-wheeled carts, 
or 

Fof king who» though with all ebe enriched^ 

jars upon the ear. Again, although his sense of words is so 
supreme, perhaps it Is his very anxiety for perfeedon that now and 
again leads him astray. For instance, the phrase “ daylight 
bland ” conveys nothing to me; and I fail to understand what 
trancc-likc distances"' and " sinuous pools" may mean. 

These are, I believe, legitimate critidsms. But it is profitless to 
dwell on tiicm further. A man ought to be judged by his best; 
and the best of Mr. Suirge Moore is as good as that of any poet 
I know. 

• « # « • 

Professor A. E. Housman, Mr, Laurence Binyon, Professor 
Lasccllcs Abercrombie, Mr. Walter dc la Mare, Mr, Clifford Bax, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, and Manmohan Ghosh—one and all have 
produced lovely things. But as their work speaks for itself there 
is no need for me to linger over it. 

The names of Mr. Stephen Spender and Mr. T. S. Eliot invite 
an inquiry into the entire problem of the so<aUcd New Poetry. 
But this is not a topic that can be dismissed in a few sentences. 
It calls for a separate essay. It may be that at some future date I 
shall return to this task. 
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FAR EAST 

XtiETAN Tktt.. By Ronald Kaidb^ck. (Hcfddrr and StougAti^n.) 

(Rctdewtd Ay Bhiq^dikk-Genekal C- D, Bruce,) 

Thij book h a light-hearted account of a seven motiihs' X 3 xk beyond the 
Tibel-Burmah Frontier* The author of it had not long been down from 
Cambridge, The trek was begun uxido' the auspices of that well-known 
crplorcr-lMtanist^ Mf, Kingdon Ward, The south-^si como^ of Tibet undJ 
fairiy lately has been a wild inhospitable regiorij like mosi. borderlands^ 
diihailt of access and not too safe when penetrated* Both the Abots and 
tbe Nishmit who dwell in the vkinity, arc far from sociable people. TheLr 
outlook towards a stranger has always savoured nf the *' '^eave ^arf a brick 
at 'im ** attitude. At various tiroes several minor military expeditions have 
endeavoured to tame their fiery spirits. The expeditions invariably had lo 
retire in the end: the fiery spiriu usually survivedp 

Mr, Kingdon Ward's litile party of three Englishmen was made up in 
order to aoconipany one of hk periodical botafiicul cxpcdJdocis into ihb—Eo 
him—inlcTcsting curner of Tibci^ Mr- Ronald Kaulback and Mr. B. R. 
Brooks CarrinjittoD were the other two members. Mr, Kingdon Ward was, 
of couiscj fully oempied in securing new plant spedmenB. Mr* Brooks 
Carrington was busy with natural colour films when the somewhat doubtful 
weather conditions made phorography possible. On the orher hand, the 
author's position by his own showing seemed at times rather like that of 
one of the unemployed. Mapping was his dikf occupation when the party 
were on the move* but Mr. Kaulback was also engaged in looking after the 
stores and coolie transport. As days at a time were sometimes spent at 
varioui hamlets while the party was kept there By the weather or w^aiting 
for mails or porters, the author had ptcniy of time to take stock of his novd 
surfoLindings- He used it to the reader’s advantage. 

The tale of the dog offered him by the headman^i wife at Shigataog is an 
amusing Lnstauce (p. 78). 

It was not until the party were over ihe Tibet border that Mr. Kingdon 
Wsrd was informed that Mr. Kaulback had not been granted a passport to 
go more than a short way into TihcL Special local permbsion allowed of 
the latter accompanying Mr. Kingdon Ward as far as Chutodg and the 
Ata Kang Pais (tfi,ooo feel), under a hundred miles from Rima (map m face 
p. 76)1 then he and Mr. Brooks Carrington had teluctantly to turn back 
again down the Rongto Valley to Rima. 

Advised by Kingdon Ward not to try and return along the valley of the 
Lohit River, they derided to strike soutiineast over the Dij^ak Pass (14,350 
feet) for some 140 milci to Fort Hertz on tbe Burmah frontier. Fort Hertz 
ii about 300 miks from Myitkyina on the Irawaddy River. From there the 
author made for Mandalay aud Calcutta and home acrois India from 
Bombay. 
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Tibetan is an mterestmg acrouot of a £rsl attcropt *1 exploration, on 
a senaU scale and olTeirs amusing and eas^ reading. The ilLustratioiis are 
cxccllcat. Youth in this kalcidosoopic world of uodij Is somenmes accused 
of irreapoiuiblity, selRshncsSj and various other sliis to which all Aesh b 
heir—age just as mucli as youth. Explcratlon is an amusement lor the 
young and not for greybeards. In spile of the besetting sins h is often 
accused of, the younger gerkeration today do not shirk exploration^ whether 
in Tibet> the Arctic or Anoretic. Like Ronald Kaulhack, youth is still 
out for adventure. 

As an esquire in the ranks of cxpLctrers^ the author of this book has made 
good. There can be little doubt that in due course Mr. Ronald Kaulback 
should win the golden spurs of a fnU Hedged knighc 


A House Divided. By Pearl Buck. {Methuen.) fisi net 
(J?c‘wci^Cdf iy O. M. Green.) 

With thb volume the trilogy that began with TAc Good Earth is 
Hnkhcdp for the rest of the story of the Wangs lies in the future of China, 
which remains a matter of mudi specula don for herself and all the worlds 
For different tastes Do choose between die thm: yet* in its enthraUmg 
interest and its equal beauty of Imaginadon and dcpkdojip A Hcusc 
Divided would surely be difficult to beat. The thcuic is the same as in 
that other exquisite Story by the same author, Btss Wind, West Wind 
—namely^ the condnua] conflict in modem China between old things and 
new; but here it U worked out much more deeply. All through the book 
Yuan is seen equally at odds with the world of his w'arbrd father, the old 
Tiger, wldi that of his Irivolous UctJc half-sister AJ-lan and her Westernized 
friends^ aod w ith himself. The deepest strain in Kim h his love of the good 
earth, inherited froni his peasant forebears. Yet even thb results only in 
fresh perplexity betw^een ideals and rcalkl^. So Yuan moves through 
the unkempt h^h of the Tiger, the dances and cocktail parties of Shanghai, 
the revolutionary underworld, the American university, the feverish in¬ 
tolerant capital of ihe Kuomintang—which cannot spre time to mend a 
schoolroom roof to keep the pupils from freezing, because it is not worth 
wasting time on anything old when everything is immediaLely to he new 
and perfect-^ prey to his own austerity, tescrv'c, and faiddiouaiiess. It 
would be interesting to know what Mei-ling^ with whom he nldmatdy 
falls in lovct wilt make of hinip There is excellent material in him, but he 
will never make anything of himself unaided—which h the problem of a 
good part of Young China► 

Among the subordinate characters, alt admirably drawn^ the revolutionary 
cousin Meng is purtictilaily good^ haling the common people for their dumb 
tubmissivcncss even while he champions their cause i 

“ The chief hindrance against all we dq is these very poor for whom 
wc do it/* he exclaims passionately. '' There are too many. There 
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lA no hope for them. So [ hj, lei famine take them, and Rood, and 
war. Let ut keep only tinar thildrcn and shape them in the ways of 
revolution," 

In coD^t, how well one know* Ai-lan and her foppish hide set. demier 
m m their own esieem, mere luclcss evancseeni froth on the ride of ehaage 
in thai of othen. Between these two catremes Iks the whole tragedy of 
the Chinese revolution. It is a wotidcrful book. 


Tm Mongols of MANCHtrau. By Owen Latdmott. (ASett and Vnwia.'i 

84.6d. oeL ^ j 

{Retfiewed by O. M. GkCEK.) 

^is is a most limdy and valuable book coming precisely at rile mameot 
when Mongolia promUes (or direatccs) m become the centre of the next 
great conflict of the world. For most of the world Mongolia is mettly a 
geographical expression, suggestive of vast empty spaces and uninhabitable 
deserts, wandered over hy scattered handfuls of ncgligiHc nomads. From 
Mr. Lattimore’s profound and judicial study one may obtain a very diSereni 
and tirgentlj' importsitit picture. 

The initial fact to bear in mtod about the Mongols is that, having 
regarded ^emseJvcs, with justice, as partners of the Manchus in their 
conquest of China ihrec cenfuiica ago^ they have never owed any allegiance 
Mongolia broke away completely after ihc Maochu 
downfall in ijt^ and under the fostering care of the Russians has formed 
Itself into an independent Republic; not, indeed, a part of the U.S.S.R,, but 
dependent on, and looking to. it in all things, while still inspired by 
inermiingly vigorous aims. Inner Mongolia could not stand out against 
the Chinese, Her Princes surrendered to them for the sake of preserving 
their own rights, but, in return, have been continually obliged to yield up 
more and more of their grazing grounds to Chinese colonization. It is an 
mtcrcsuog reflection, in passing, that when a Mongol “ settles down " and 
^omes a farmer instead of a nomad, by the standards of his own culture 
he has degenerated. Mr. Lattunore draws an attractive picture of the 
superiority of the herdsman’s life over that of farmer and townsman. But 
one feels one must have been bom to it to appreciate its blessings 
With dre reappearance of a Maochu Emperor on the throne of a 
Maochwia that has cast ofl the Chinese connection, the [nner Mongols 
haw been fir^ to resist Chinese encroachments, which were threatening 
their very existMre, especially as the Japanese have allotted them their 
own province, the largest m all Manchnkuo. within which they are all but 
autonomous. A s^ng Nationalist revival now runs through both Inner 
and Outer Mongolia, But it is obvious ihat there must be a sharp division 
betwe^ the Russianiicd Mongols of the one and the hereditary Prinecs of 
the other, as to the form the new Mongolia shaU take. Always, Mr. 
Unimore says, movements among the Mongols have begun with 3 fierce 
fight ^ong rival chieftains to decide which shall impose hk will npon 
others; and that 11 precisely the danger wc are facing now, with^e 
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mk of aod J,po bciog drawn into th. qu«„l. The 

bwl conclude* wtih a minme study and description of the Mongol 

'* “ ‘*''= »* b«o»t 

lodupcnsablc refcicocc book id every newspaper office. 


I>?EAR EAST 

^ Srau a™ 

10*. 6d, net. 

Tins eompi^cnsi^i^ low^priced guidebook is now in 

k *1*°'^’ ““ revised and partially lewritten by Mr. 

Chnitopher Lumhy. In the case of each of the three countrio there is a 
separate introduction, giving, in addition to the usual information for the 
convcniente of itavcllcrt. some account of the political status and the 

T'y i« is to sec working side by side the 

^ghsh and French pol.t.cal ideas. The F«och are making great efforts in 
le tounsme m Sywa. reminiscent of what has been achieved by them in 
North A/nra. Palestine will probably remain a greater attraction to travel- 
will in many cases combine a visit to both countries; 
«d Iraq, thanks to the development of air and motor cornmumradons, 
Will conit tnciTa&tngly into the pfeture, 

"^c voJuiDe l^vEi ample irtlormadan for those already tnterefted in 
atiA*ology. but it ts of a kind that can also be understood by the novice 
whose interest in the subject may be aroused for the first rime bv beine 
^ghc f^ to face with ^ monuments. Thera is an Appendix on the 
k t associations of ihe monuments and siiei of Palestine 

nfJ Of the principal eacavated sites com- 

piled by the Pa cstiiic Eapbration Fund. The other folding maps and plans 
have been newly preparad by Messrs, foho Bartholomew and Son 


The RaTV»M to Ztofi. By Max Shulman. (Tel Aviv: TAc Azn'el Peer/.) 

These po^s, mostly devotional in character, have been written by an 
ardent Zionist, and display fervour and poetic feeling. Mr. Shulman it 
imdoiiMcdly most successful with that theme, and “ The Return to Zion ’* 
and Our Fatherland " may be singled out for special mention. 


INDIA 

The Fi«st Cevtoev or Barrun Justice ts India. By Sir Charles Fawcett, 
{Oxford: Cfarrndon Press.') 15s. net. 

(Retfietved by Sta William Fostee.) 

The contents of this volume are more closely defined in its sub-title as 

giving *• an account of the Court of Judicature at Bombay, established in 
VOL. axxi. 
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i&p, and of other Couru of justfee in Madnn, Calcutta, and Bombay^ horn 
1661 to the latEcf pari of the eighteenth century."* Ti ii a £ub|cct of great 
importaxuDC, and no belter cJipojicnc eould be desirct!. Sir Charicj Fawcett 
served for nearly forty years in the Bombay Fresidencyi mainly in judicial 
posts, and was for over nine years a judge of the High Court. He is thus 
thoroughly equipped with a knowledge of the country and of its present 
legal system; and this knowledge he has supplemented since his retirrment 
by a close study o( the literature of his sulked and of the nccordsp mostly 
unpublished, in the Indb Office. The faa that the pubitciiica of the 
results of his investigations has been made possible by the grant of a 
subvention from Indian revenues is in itsdf a tesdmony to thdr value^ 

He begins with an accoujit of the judicial arrangemeitu ai Bombay from 
its transfer in 1665 10 its handing over to the East India Company in r66S—a 
transitional peiiod, extending in fact to 1671, dtirtng which the islaod was 
administered by the English officials under the Portuguese laws in force at 
their arrival. The charter of 16^ empowered the Company to make laws 
'^consonant to reason, and not repugnant or contrary to" the laws of 
Englaudf and to establish courts similar to those at bomc^ Directions for 
this purpose were accordingly sene out in 1669; but It was not until three 
years later that a courc of judicature was formally Inaugurated^ In a 
court of admiralty was injtimied under a traiuDd lawyer (Dr. St. John) sent 
out from England. An inicrcstiDg account is given of the proceedings of 
the two courtsj and aUo of the confused period (1690-1718) when they were 
in ab^ance and the judicial work of the settlement was discharged by the 
Deputy-Governor and his Council. The court of Judicature was restarted 
in lyrS, with the Deputy-Governor as president; and iti rough and ready 
administration of justice condnued Uddl ijaS, when a Mayor^s Coun^ 
established under a loyal charter of 17^6^ its plaoe^f Under the same 
charter similar courts were constituted at Madras and Calcutta, and at this 
point Sir Charks turns aside to review the previous judicial arrangements 
at both those places. A final diaptcr narrates brlefiy the history of ihe three 
Mayor's Courts. These lasted at Madras and Bombay until lyyS, when 
Recorder's Courts were substituted; while anStoitta the Supreme Daurt 
put an end to the Mayor's Court in 1774. 

This brief summary will show the importance; of the subject with which 
the volume dealt. It only remains to add that the manner in which it is 
treated is hilly equal to its impoTtanee, The author's mastery of his Bourm 
11 evident on every page; while the care he takes to illustrate the actual 
working of the courts by giving details of ca*^ brought before them pro¬ 
vides picturesque detail which will interest even the mw casual of readers. 
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THE MYSORE MODEL 

MYSORE ADMIN[STRATION REPORT, iMi'M 

(Renewed by M. G. B. SAYGit.) 

Whatever form the future ConsiitudDii of India piay takc^ the protracted 
discussions have served one emiiicndy useful purpose. The British puhlJc, 
and merchants and manufacturers in particular^ have be^gun to learn some¬ 
thing for the first dene of the econoink poteutiaLitJes, as well as the polidcaJ 
ambitions^ of the Indian States no less than of Britis^h India. There are^ on 
the other handp sofne parts ol Indian India of which it uiay truthfully be 
said that no such introduetkm was necessary. 

One of the best adminisnCred and most progfessivc of all the Indian 
States, with an area about equal to that of Gotland and some milliofi 
Inhabitants^ Mysorcj under the wise and farsighted direction of the present 
ruler and his able coadjutors^ during the past quarter of a century has 
wcprthily sustained its proud designaclon of a “ Model ” State. The standard 
of administration^ in the words of Lord Sankey^ Is a patiem " not only to 
India but to the world." 

Sir George Birdwood was wont to declare that we+ as a race, arc inclined 
to place too high a value on mere material henefity and do not sufEeiently 
distinguish between the prosperity of a country and the felicity of its in- 
habimnE5. Although sovereign rtilea' of the second largest of all the Indian 
pricicipahticSy the Maharajah of Mysore Iws always recognized that materlai 
wealth is not what matteri mojt The upto-date Comtitudon tvidi which 
he has provided his country may not counoie representative government as 
it Li ordinarily understood. That it is well suited to the character of the 
State and Its people is evident from the record of steady artd stutamed 
progress, undiscouraged though hampered by economic depression and 
falling revenues, shown by the adminbiraikn report for the year ended 
June 30, 1934. 

There arc many who would like to sec the new Indian Con&dtudon 
conform more closely to the Mysore models The small Legislative Council 
passes the Budget and Lcgislatjoni discusses policy and frames resolutions, 
but Mysote statesmen have wisely refused to place the desdnies of the 
couii try side in the hands of a body in whkh the urban Intciligentda 
inevitably predomitiatrs. The Repcesentadve Assembly is sdll the real 
power, for the reason that k reflects the opinion of the srnall laridownen 
ajHl peasantry, who not only constitute the bulk of the population, hut are, 
in fact, the tscanowic backbone of the State. In spite of die fact that, as we 
have said, Mysore I* very largely agrirulruraU the State b rich in nanira] 
resources. The largest silk-produclng area in India abo contains the only 
gold-mining tract and b a pioneer of hydroelectric development In fact, 
as Sir Mlrza Ismail reminded the Assembly in his last Budget speech, tho 
State is to a very large extent sclfniupporting, owing to the thought and 
energy which His Highness's Government has expended on its economic 
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devclapmeht. The people eui generate all the power they need without 
going outside its litniis to buy c(^, and they are tuptdly arriving at a 4i9gc 
when they shall be able to supply their own imnsforiners and insulators, as 
Well as their own poles, whether of wood or iron. They can make their 
Dwo pipes and other iron maienals; their own clothes, whether of cotton. 
Wool or silk. They on wash themselves with Mysore soap, perfume them¬ 
selves with Mysore scents, and ride on Mysore-bred horses. 

The worldwide economk depre» 1 on has put a severe brake oo industrial 
progress in Mysore as daewhere. Silk and iron and steel have been the 
industries most affected, the former by reason of the abnormal compeddon 
of cheap foreign, mainly Japanese, raw silk and yam. Revision of the 
leases of the K.oIar gold-mining ctimpanies and impoddon of excise dudes 
on locally-pioduced sugar and matches corresponding to the similar imposts 
in British India have helped to restore budgetary cejuiUbrium after three 
years of deficits. In spite of the hecessity of drastic retrenchment and con¬ 
sequent postponement of reproductive capital capenditurc, essential public 
works and social welfare activities have not been suipended. Special 
measures of relief sanedoned by Government from time to time have gone 
some way to help the ryots who have been deprived of the benefit of the 
good crops and generally favourable agricultural conditions during the 
period under review by the abnormal and sudden fall tn commodity prices 
which began in 1530 and still cemtinoes. The elements of the larger prob¬ 
lem of rural indebtedness, which bristles with difficulties and is by no 
means peculiar to Mysore, are admirably set out in the lepon. 

Stadsdes proving ihc wealth of a couutry as a whole do not necessarily 
demonstrate the wcll-hefiig of the masses of its population. The future 
of the State in Mysore depends as elsewhere 00 the quality of the people, 
tience education and moJical relief condnuc to receive close attention. 
The percentage of revenue allocated to those two purposes ajone is higher 
ffian in any other Indian State, and there was a further increase last year 
in die number of middle and primary schools—where no fees are charged 
—and pupils. During the recent debate in Parliament on the Labour 
Amendment to include industrial legislation and welfare among the sub¬ 
jects in respect of which the Princes should accept the iurisdietioii of the 
Federal Legislature, severe strictures were passed on labour conditions in 
the Indian States. Mysore has its own factory, workmenV compensation, 
and boiler inspecdon regulations which are efficiently adminisicfed by a 

competent inspectorate, and was rightly regarded by all speakers as a notable 
exception. 


The Inoms STHUCCts. By Subhas C, Bo«. {Wuhan,) ib. 6d. net. 

{Rcvieu/(d hy Sir Auiqn BjuvER/r.) 

■^e author of The Indian Struggle is a product of the more unyteldine 
™ iuid represents in a rctnarkable degree 

wiihm himself, and also in hii associations wiffi the nationalist movementi 
of India, its spirit When reading through its pages one is not surprised 
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that ibc Govcromcizit of India have prohibited the bookj which is a 
passionate plea for CKircmc todiim nadottalism. 

To a leader particaeversanc with Indian hbiory and Indian coadiiions^ 
the introduction appears lacking in perspccd^c. It alleges that India for the 
first tiinc in her history has been labouring under the sdgma of a conquered 
nadon. India ii not, under Hridsh rtilej a conquered country. Except for 
the battle of Pbssey^ the Carnadc and Mahratia wars, there has been no 
trial of miliury strength as between an invader and the invaded tcrrliodes. 
For many centuries India has been the playground o£ diverse invading 
forces, some from within and others from without* and India gradually 
evolved as a British dependency, through the constructive genius ol Britkh 
administrators. 

Indian nadooalism has been traced to the “ fundamenial unity underljing 
the diversity '* amongst the Indian peoples. Nadonalism, as I have stated 
in my book TAe Indian Tangle^ is partly the ouLComc of British nilt 
There was no eitrcnvc nationalism half a century ago, while the political 
caiisciousne5S of the people was growing in a comtituxionai manner, merely 
to give vent to a general spirit of discotitcui prevailing against the bureau¬ 
cratic system of government. The attempt to trace nationalism in India to 
the underlying spirit of Hindu solidarity is not bUtorkaUy conecL llrough 
there are shrines to multitudes of Hindu dekies ihroughout the subcondnentp 
k does not follow that lodb is united as one nation. The same could in 
that case be said of the prevalent faiths of China today] and by comparison 
the diBcrence in languages^ customs, mental oudook^ and ethnologicaJ 
characteristics can be (ouitiJ in sharper outlines in India than Iq China. 
If the Hindu tukure succeeded bi absorbing diverse element among the 
peoples of Hindustan before the advent ol Moslem ndc, it also, under a 
rigid system ot caste, perpetuated sharp distinctions amongst the people-sa 
system which was socially tyrannical and unjust, judging Irom the ccDnomic 
standards. Funhcimofe;, if there was ixatEonalism in India^ and real unity 
underlying diversity previous to the advent of Biitisb rule, it is not easy to 
explain how a counuy so small as England could secure without much 
bloodshed the political conquest of India. In shorty tbc introduction to 
indian StruggU appears to be based on premises and assumptions 
which cannot be hUtorically }UStified. 

The early chapters of the book, giving an account of the political con¬ 
vulsions in India, various change of leadership, the lormaiion of groups of 
parties in the Nadonai Congress* have litdc or no permaiKJit %'aluc as 
historical narrative, since they are concerned for the most part with episodes 
and personalities which can be forgotten in retrospccL A careful perusal 
of these chapters will convince any unbiased and unprejudiced reader that 
there are gaps in the march of events that led to the situation in India just 
on the erve of the summoning of the Round-Table Canierenec. k is too early 
in the day to give in true perspective a his^ of events which have 
brought India to the threshold of vast comdiudonal changes. 

The writer's attitude towards Mahatma Gandhi is most interesting, and 
the detailed Aarrad%-e of events connected with the assumpdon of political 
power by C. R, Das is illununaiing. It goes far to justify the impression 
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imw gaining ^trengch, that as a (X^liiicaJ leader Mr. Gandhi lias failed to 
contribute anything eonstructive or positive towards the icnlctncnt of the 
Indian problem. It is diScnlt to bdio'c that many of Mr, Gandhi's 
foUowcn H^'puld subscribe to the statement: that Jf pnpvidaioe had spared 
Das for a few years maze the history of India would have taken a different 
nirm The impljcLdon of such a mitmtnt is that Mr. Gandhi's political 
power would have been crushed by the success of Dis's propaganda and 
the adoption of his general policy, which w^as quite opposed to Mr. GantUii^E^ 
prindples. The author very correctly says: Consciously or uncomcioudy 
the Maliatma fully exploited the mass psychology cl the people, just as 
Lenin did the same thing in Russia^ Mussolini in Italy, and Hider in 
Gennany, but in doing so the Mahatma was using a weapon which was 
sure to recoil on his head-"' 

He adds that Mr. Gandhis simple Efc» hu vegetarian diet, his adherence 
to truth and his consequent ftarlcssncssj all combine to pve him a lialo of 
laindifiesSj. but the author does not hesitate to point out the shortcomings 
both of Mr. Gandhi's methods and his creeds. On the occasion of Mr. 
Gandhi's visit to London for the second Round-Table Conference, there 
wa% We are told, "*‘3. lade of coH^rdinadon and unity of purpose m all his 
acdvities.^' And again: " During his stay in England he had to play tw^o 
r6lcs in one persortp the rSle of a political leader, and that of a world 
teacher"; and, '‘He has failed^ because why? He has understodd the 
character of his own people, but he has not understood the character of hU 
opponents and in the cemduding chapter the author says t ** The party 
that will win the political freedom in India will be also the party that will 
win social and cconoinic freedom for the masses. Mahatma Goncfhi has 
rendered and will continue to render phenomenal service to his country, 
but IndiaV salvation will not he achieved under his leadership.'^ 

The author's views regarding Communism and Fasdiin ought also to 
open the eyes of the firebrand members of the Nationalist partyr the so- 
called left wing, hie is in duagreement with the young NadoDalist leader 
Foiidit Jawarilal Nehru, for he holds that Communism has no future in 
India, h is hoped that the very pregtiont leninnee at the end on the suhiect 
of Communiim and Faseism will appeal to all sober-minded young Indians. 
Mr* Bosc'^s conclusion is that the future of India " lies with a party with an 
ideology, programme and plan of action, and a party that will break the 
isolation that has been ludia'a curse and bring her into the comity of 
nations/^ 


Sttps tow Amu Indwn Houe Rule, fly the Marquis of Zetland. (Haichin- 
ron.) 51. net. 

(Rei^kfvcd thf Hos. E. Dwoak, c.t.| M.r*> 

In publishing this monograph ^r^pr Indian Home Lord Zetland 

eaplajiis that it is intended for the man in the icreeu The average English 
clcctcn has no appetite for vDlummoui State papers, but he is conscious of 
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hi& jcsponsibitiij« in tbc m^irtErr jjicj anxiovs to liui'n lorncthing of th-e 
Indian cofuiittitianal problem which is now engaging the attaition of 
Parliament. Thi^ volume a^lmirably^ aiuwm l:hc purpose of supplying lo 
him c«cndii| information in a compendious and digestible formn The 
distinguished auihcrr wisely devotes his opening paiagraphi to an account 
of the amazing achievement of the British Raj in giving to the ryot security 
of tenure and irrigation for his crops^ in addition to transport facinxiesj 
justicci health and education—an eacelleut answer to the critics who little 
appreciate the formidable difhculties ivhJeh have faced our administration 
in fndia and the success with which they have been overcotnc- The sub¬ 
sequent chapters deal with the genesis of the reforms, a lucid explanation 
of how' those whose unenviable task it has been to solve the eansdtuiioflal 
problem have arrived at the conclusions embodied in the text of the Bill 
now before Parliament. 

Obviously the report of the Simon Commissioncould not be omitted 
from the story^ Lord Zetland not only pays a high tribute to its signatorieSi 
but where he ciiiidzcs its recommendattom he does so with fairness and, 
let it be said^ with justihedtion. llie Statutory Commisstonp it should be 
remembered, was confined by its terms of reference to making suggestions 
that concerned British India alone, and incidentally outlined a scheme of 
finance w hich is no longer practicable. The authors of the Report arc 
therefore not Uhdy to resent Lord Zetland*s modestly worded stricturcix 

In the chapters which are devoted to the varying fortunes of the Round- 
Table Conference, Lord Zetland points the moral of tbe incompatihility 
between Hindu and Moslem^ revealed in the Coundl Chamber of St. 
Jameses Palace for the first time to those Englishmen who were ignorant of 
Indian social conditions, and brings out into sharp outline its reactions upon 
the task of the constitution makers. The final chapter contains a most 
instructive summary of the radica! alterations effected by the Joint Select 
Committee in the application of the prindples which govemed the rccom- 
mendadons of the Round-Table Conference. The amcndmrriu to which 
the author draws attention furnish definite proof that the Commitiec was 
not exclusively composed, os Mr^ Winston Churchill seems to suggest, of 
servile adherents of Government nodding aiscnt lo cT.'eTy decision of the 
Secretary of Stait^ Bui the paragraphs which will prove most instruedve 
to the average reader ore those in which Lord Zetland decides in favour of 
safeguarded responsibility at tbe Centre and die argument he adduces 
which lead him to the decision. The anxiety of those who have hitherto 
doubted the wisdom of introducing any element of respomibility into the 
Central Legislature should be allayed by this eJear cxpfKidofl of its nccessiry. 

This is a book which should be widely ttad, not only because its author 
posoessei the gift of ooncise and lucid expression, hot because, having to his 
crcdii a splendid record of admitiisiration In Indiat he is well qualified to 
influence opinion upon one of the most complex and diScuk problems 
with which tbe English Parliameiit has ever bran called upon to deal. 
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Di$JAHT Diui«, By R. J. MinKy. (CJupmun iind Ha^ ja, 6d. ocL 
{Reifiewtd by Mas. G+ Hh Bilij-) 

The co-author of i3ie lUcccHful play Citi^ in India ts atm of a big public 
eager to read Drums. The ooiTlist has a dramatic tale to teJL 

Nicholaa PenTbooth, a young derk^ loved Judy WhippICp whose mother^ a 
belligerent womaiip Jiiccessfully opposed the marriage™ Judy became the 
wife of prospcroiii Tom Mopidgh and bore him a soOp John. The dis- 
cxwolatc Nikolas joined a big buatneu firm in Calcutta^ liviag first in a 
chummery ajid later in a cheap boarding-house in ihe Eurasian quarter. 
After a quarrel with his firm he borrowed ^uflideiii capital to embark upon 
the enterprise of idling cheap trifles in the bazaars ol India. The English 
conmicrdal bouses entered into compeddon with hlm^ and he changed his 
plans and made a fomine out of skins. He became one of the richest mm 
in Calcutta, with vast enterprises in the muffasid. ^{canwhile Judy was 
widowed and supported hcfsdf as companion to an old lady. Nicholas 
educated her son and took him into his business as his heir. Judy decided 
to join the Salvation Army and^ after training tn Paris and working in 
Egypt, was sent to Baghwal in India. 

The Great War swept her son to France and Mesopotamia, The slump 
after die Armisdcc mined the firm of Nlchdas Perrybooth, and John shot 
himself. At the end of the final chapter Judy hiirrics to Calcutta^ where 
she finds Nicholas ill and miserabk. We are told briefly that “ she took 
him with her lo Baghwal. He worked with her,” Mr* Minney must be 
applauded for embarking his hero on a career of exceptional interest^ and 
for giving his heroine so striking 3 part lo play as a worker in the Saltadon 
Army^ but Distan/ Drumj is not a noteworthy addition to fiction about 
India. The author fails to bring Calcutta before the eyes of his readers, 
and he aevq- gives the events he relates any real signifiamce. Great 
nicrichantSp a maharajah, a nawab, a swatnj are all drawn as uninteresting, 
without a vestige of human strength. The sudden loss of prosperity which 
overtook a proud and historic community was a dramatic theme which in 
DUtant Drums is reduced to a feeble shadow show. 

There are, however, ceicaia passages in the novel which create an atmo¬ 
sphere and hold one's attention; they deal with fudy'i life at SaghwaJ with 
the Salvation Army. Though her character is never developed, her stir- 
roundings there can be vividly realized- If discriminatkigly adapted this 
Rovcl might ruIec a good film . 


Livino Ikoia. By Lady Hartog. jj, 6 d. jjct. 

{Rfviewed by VnoKiguz Couhtieam,) 

Among even the educated classta of ihu eoLMry there U a surprising and, 
especially at this time, a diseonraEuig ignorante of the moti dcmcoiary (acts 
about India; and ihU unpretentierm book, wriRen at the request of the 
Imperial Studies Conuniiice d( the Ropl Empire Society, tries to give an 
outline of knowledge for those who wish m have some nndertunding of 
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Indul and her pnohlErms. It Ln fact, a pimple handbook on India, hi 
scope is birgp in that it touches upon dimatei geography, history* and 
culturep education and public healthy agriculture, inigaijon, and forcftiy; 
admiiuscratEon and the Indian States; and gives, besides^ a general sketch of 
the life of the people in coiinixy and town. All diU within aoo pages. The 
task of selection and compression must have been a formidable one, and 
Lady Hartog is to be congratulated on ber success. Witbiti the limitations 
of her space she has packed un extraordinary number of facts, hut the book 
is nevertheless ludd. It is of ntcessky superficial, and since all fine wrldng 
has had to be rigidly excluded it reads a little like a textbook^ but it does 
achieve its purfwsc of giving a satis factory hird^s-eye view of the whole subject. 

The chapters on Indian history and on administration are particularly 
skiilixl. Some knowledgi:, however sketchy, of Indiachequered past is 
cisrndal to an understanding of her as she is tcKiayp and Lady Hanog has 
shown an admirable power of selection in her pr^s of Endian historyp in the 
course of which she contrives to touch on almost evTry important landmork 
from the Invasion of Alexander the Great up 10 the presenc day. Her 
cxpDsidoti of the reli^cois of India, bound up as they arc in great mcamre 
with her history and her culture. Is also well-balanced and sympathetic. To 
the uninformed English mind the Hindu faith, especially, appears very 
coinpLicaced and very alien by reason of the multiplioty of minor godi and 
goddesses with their peculiar attributes and forms of worship; and this dear 
explanation of Its basic tenets (hould dispel much of the prejudice of ignor^ 
anoc. Again, the chapter on administration should explain the present 
political situadou and the general causes and de\'e1opmenxs which have led 
up to it to all thoK who have not studied it and who are confused by party 
controversy^ Like the rest of the bookp it is quite unbiassed and confines 
itsdl entirely to facts. The chapter on Industry is not quite so succcssfuL 
in an effort to be comprehensive^ it dcgeneratcfi almost into a list of the 
relative numbers employed in each occupation or craft, which leaves no voy 
clear impression on the irader^s mind. On the other hand* the account of 
life iu an Indian village is vivid and instructive. 

It is not oEily those who know nothing of India who may profitably read 
this hook, Tho*e who have lived there know, gcftcrallyi only a small part, 
and are apt to judge all India by their limited cxpcricnee. For them, too, 
the book will clear up many misconceptions and fill many little gaps in their 
knowledge. Knowledge begets sympathy, and Lady Hartog has done more 
in this small volume towards a friendly appreciation In this country of India 
and her problems than she could have done in many pages of special 
pleading. 


India; Moa^t and Matexial PxooRisSp (HJtf. Sfadoncry Ofpee.) 

3s. net. 

The present volume, which follows the abbreviated form adopted for the 
Report, Ls, like its predecessors, an invaluable book of reference on. 
acuvjtics m India in diverse fields during the period mdicated. lo the 
chapter ou Politics and Admbistraiion, which coven the calendaf year 
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whereas the ochm dcaJ with the financial year 193:^-1933, the tcmpiler note} 
that tht pericxl he desenbes contained few naiural chfonnlc^ica! landmiLrks 
iijch as c:risEcd for previous reports^ but marks the fasti performed by Mr, 
Gandhi in May and August as being to softie «ticm definite stages tn the 
year's political hiitory- Matitn dealt with in this section include: the and- 
Untouchability movement, the decline ol civU disobediencep the Meerut Con¬ 
spiracy case+ and Burma and the consntutional issue. This h the longest 
chapter in the book and serves 10 recall to mind the developtnetits under 
these headings during that particular year. It Is followed by a briefer study 
of the problems of EMcnce and Indians Overseas. Then enme the e<]ually 
vital factors in a nadon^s life of agriculturcp industry, communicadonsp com¬ 
merce, Rnance, heaflh and education. 

The work is rounded off with a chapter on the SriendHc Surveys which 
include archarology. It is stated that, although the gnuit for this survey 
stood at the saenc low figuir as in previous yeais^ such excavations as had 
been undertaken had yielded an unopectedly rich harvest. These refer 
spcdaily to 7 'axila^ Nalanda^ Ddhir arid the discovery of old cave temples 
at Kyauksc in Burma. Reference is also made lo the work of the Govern- 
mcnr Epigraphiit and AirhxDlogical Chemist, There is a useful appendix 
of OiScial Reports io which the enquirer can obtain more deuiltd iidomia- 
tiou on the many subjects dealt w^ith in the bcHik under review. 


Hutort op Politio^l Tuoucifi—V ol I. Bengal, By B. hfajurodar. 

{University of Calcutta.j 

ft is natural enough that one of die consequences of an English eduratiou 
WAS to turn the thoughts of Young Bengal to pdiitkal speculatioiu it was 
natural enough that introdiiction to Western ideas and to Western palitical 
philosophy should determine the direction of that speculationi Accordingly* 
we End io this book an aiicmpt to trace the poUdeai thought of Bengal, 
and we need hardly be surprised that the thinkers were almost entirely 
absorbed in their own country in gcticnil and their own province in par- 
dcubr. There is not very much that is original there iSj in fact^ very 
lirtlc of political philosophy in the abstract, as we understand it in the 
West. Nor is it easy to trace any continuous development. It would be 
unfair to critJcLze the method of the author, in dividing his sul^ect into 
what ore practically monograpluE of the various rnen, since he himself has 
explained why he has traced ** the uldmatc growth of abstract political 
ideas in fndia through . . - the changing eritkal attitudes of Indian 
public men towards the Indo-British adminisiradofi,” The result, hoiv- 
ever, is rather bewilderiiig. One docs not get the graduGl transidoo from 
one line of thought to another, nor even the foundation of a pordcular 
school, but in the main the isolated views of polldcians who base themselves 
upon one or other of the polidcal philosophers and their schools in the 
WcEL The molt original among these Bengali thinkers were Ram Mohun 
Roy and Bankimehandra* the well known noveliut. Sirir Kumar Ghosh, 
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who cbims QCtrly 70 can hardly be called a political thinkcj. Hr 

wa$ rather an -cmiDcrit {oiimahst with political %'kws of a calibre which 
might be predicated of any English editor oi a rcpptable paper. A certain 
tolerance for* and even admiradon of, the British adminUtratioOf a cenain 
imistence an more generous rccognitiort of Indian capacity* a certain plea 
(or better protection for the pcx>rp and vaiioias critictsnis of the Government 
run through die wholes But the book cannot eipcci to make much appeal 
outside India, or, indeed, ouside SengaJ. With the exception of the two 
mendonedp there is no name of outstanding meritr nor any outstanding 
achievements 


[n the WoiU>'a Atrtc. By Henrietta S- Merrick, With 66 illustrarlons 
from photographs and coloured plates- 21s- net. 

The Roof of the World—the Land of die Pamirt-is an expression well 
known tn the cravcllers in the north of India, li is a sign of the times 
that women undertake these lonely joumeya into far<ifT copntricip such a* 
Ladakh, and credit is due to the author for her grear cotuage. The present 
volume is an enthralling account of this bdy's wanderings, to which Sir 
Francis Younghusband has paid generous tribute. 

Her style is Light and entertaining. Into hch she rides, and her desmp- 
dons of the muntry and pcopk are full of intcresi. One chapicr deaU with 
the devil dances, a fine picture of a mystery play. 

Mrs. Merrick b a bom entertainer, and readers wdl enjoy the peniul 
of this beautiful volume, which is adorned with fiiK, dear photographs* 
exedient coloured plates of landscape, and a good map. 


Basils at^d Monst Maixct. By Basavarasu Ramacha.ndra Rati, (Cal¬ 
cutta : Lai Chand and Som.) 

The book consists of four icctufis given before the Insdniic of Bankcim, 
Calcutta, to which several appendices have now been added. The first 
lecture deals with the ideal money market and its organization* in which the 
author concludes that grraier efficicney in the market can only be brought 
about by increased fesourees. The second lecture deals with expansion and 
contraction of present-day currency, and herein be properly asserts that the 
currency ills of India must be remedied by an improved credit system, fn 
the third lecture Dr. Ran discusses the monetary markets, and in the last 
the ideal monetary and banking sysicm. The chief lesson is given by a 
greater unity in the fields of economic activity and in ihe improvement of 
the administration of smaller banking ttmeems. The appendle«t balf of 
the volume* hardly deserve this designation; they form pan and pared of it, 
and contain some very valuable contributions on silver and the gold standard. 
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ir IS in a special degree Atdng thatt when all 
arc preparing to cclebiaie the t«’cmy-fifth anniversary of the King- 
Emperor's accession^ we should consider the part which has been 
played by His Majesty and his two predecessors in regard to 
Indian aflairSi for in India the influence of die Crown has been 
peculiarly ^cat and hcneflccnL It might be argued that in the 
legal sense the Act of rS^S made small diflerence. The East 
India Company had long been recognized as the Queen's agjcnt. 
Though the Governor-General was henceforth more commonly 
known as Viceroy, this addition made no alteration In his powers, 
and was accompanied by no alteration in the method of his 
chmcc, which before, as afterwards, was determined on the advice 
of the Queen's confidential servants. The ultiniatc control of 
Indian policy had long been vested in a Cabinet Minister, and it 
seemed but a minor change to raise that Minister from the Presi¬ 
dency of a Board to a Secretaryship of State, or to transform the 
Court of Directors into a council with extraordinary powers. And 
yet it is certain that the assumption of direct rule was a measure of 
great importance. 


Probably the most remarkable feature of the English monarchy 
is the case with which it keeps abreast of the times, its refusal to 
lapse into a gorgeous relic of the past, and the way in which it pre¬ 
serves the sense of balance and proportion. In India, therefore, 
government by the Crown has meant the steady application of 
modern ideas and modern influences; and since the outstanding 
aspect of Indian development since 185S Is undoubtedly the grow¬ 
ing modernization of the country and its peoples, the assumption 
of government has, in fact, proved to be a matter of great 
moment No one can read Queen Victoria’s letters of 1858 and 
the fcdlowing years without peredving the interest which she 
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took and the mflucncc which she exercised. In Indian eyes the 
proclamation hy which the change of Government was announced 
seems a wdghder, more important document than any of the sub¬ 
sequent Acts of Parliament. The care taken to determine the 
rehdons of the new minister with his royal mistress is most char- 
actcrisdc. The new Secretary of State was to conform to the prac- 
dee of the Foreign Office in keeping Her Majesty informed of 
foreign affairs; and though it was soon found that Indian adminis- 
tradon involved many points of highly lechmcal character and 
only moderate importanccj and the Foreign Office practice could 
not therefore be copied in all its detail, yet the Sovereign, despite 
his many onerous duties, has never failed to maintain a close touch 
with Indian policy in its broader aspects. 

The Princes and the Crown 

The change of 1958 was peculiarly inffuendal in the devdop- 
ment of relations with the Indian princes. So long as the 
Governor-General spoke and acted in the name of the East India 
Company, the princes, if sutx>rdinate allies, were still allies only; 
when he spoke and acted in the name of the Queen, a new, 
subtle element had been brought into action. The Company's 
Governor-General had never, and could never have, claimed more 
than that the princes should be faithful to their treaties; the 
Queen's Viceroy made at once a larger daim. He demanded 
allegiance. It formed one of the conditions under which the 
famous tannadi of adoption retained thdr validity. It was out¬ 
standing among the conditions under which Mysore vvas restored 
to the Maharajah, It was expected of every ruling chief, no 
matter whether he had a salute of twenty-one guns or only nine, 
no matter whether he had entered into treaties with the Company 
or whether his relations with it were determined merely by custom 
and precedent. There is little to show whether Canning or 
Stanley or Wood recognized the profound importance of this 
change or the consequences which were destined to Row from it. 
But today no man can doubt that the political unity of India was 
brought into existence, not by the conquests, annexations, and 
treaties of the East India Company, but in virtue of that common 
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allegiance which Queen Victoria claimed and which no man 
dreamt of refusing. A new and most powerful conception had 
been brought back into the Indian world. Tliere is something 
strikingly English in the inconsistency with which all existing 
treaties were solemnly conJirnied at the moment when Queen 
Victoria was standing forward, in fact though not yet in name, 
as Empress of India. 

Some have seized on that inconsistency and written of British 
treaties with Indian princes as “ scraps of paper.” Such men pro¬ 
foundly, deliberately misread the facts. Treaties in i8gS were a 
poor safeguard, not because British policy bad been a policy of 
grab, but because their terms were specilic, because adminisuarion 
in the Indian states loudly demanded reform, and many princes 
had been unable to fulhl all their obligations. Dalhousic, the 
Governor-General who annexed more territory than any other, 
was also the Governor-General who was the greatest champion of 
treaty-rights. The formal abandonment of annexation was a boon, 
incomparably greater than any other that could have been bestowed 
^incomparably greater than even the most complete renunciation 
of paramountcy, for that would have left every state at the mercy 
of its great neighbour, British India. Which was the fairer course f 
Toobserve the letter of the treaties, in order as soon as opportunity 
arose to absorb the states, or to assert and develop for the benefit of 
all India the powers of paramountcy which had grown up under 
the Company*s government ? Queen Victoria could not, and did 
not, hesitate. She was the suzerain of every Indian prince; but she 
was a suzerain as conscious of responsibilities as of powers. She 
disliked the traditional methods. When differences arose between 
the Government of India and the Indian princes, she observed, the 
former had been accustomed to act loo much as plaintiff and as 
judge. She wished that changed for a more judicial method of 
procedure; and it is impossible to doubt that when, nearly twenty 
years later, serious difficulties arose with the Maharaja Gackwar of 
Baroda, it was the Queen's influence which led to a remarkable 
change in customary procedure, namely, the appointment of a 
tribunal to consider and report—a method similar to that which 
the Government of India formally adopted some ten years ago. 
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The Phoclamation Du^ar 

The fact of the Qucco^s suzcrakiTy was at last formally declaictl 
when in. 1S77 she assumed the title of Empress of India. At the 
hfst great Delhi Durbar to be held under British rule Lord Lytton 
gathered together the ruling princes, and there, when the pro¬ 
clamation bad been read, the Maharaja Sindia stood forward to 
salute the Queen by a otic long disused, Shahin Shah Padshah,’* 
he cried, acclaiming the Queen as the successor of those Mughal 
emperors who had demanded and received the allegiance of three- 
quarters of India, " the princes of India bless you and pray that 
your sovereignty and power may remain stedfast for ever.” 

Just before this Durbar was held India bad been visited for the 
first time by a member of the Royal Family, In 1S76 Edward 
Prince of Wales arrived at Bombay, where he was welcomed by 
a remarltable and representative gathering of Indian princes. It 
was said with pointed truth that many chiefs whose ancestors 
had never met but on the field of battle then met for the first 
dme in friendship. The visit was a great political success. It 
manifested the deep interest which the Queen took in India, It 
gave to the future King-Emperor a knowledge of the land, an 
acquaintance with the conditions of life, a familiarity with lead¬ 
ing personalities, which be cotdd not otherwise have secured. 
And it sent from England to India a representative of outstanding 
tact and charm. 

When Queen Victoria died the occasion was marked by extra¬ 
ordinary scenes in India. Though personally unknown, though 
but a trifling number Indians had ever set eyes upon her, the 
country mourned her loss with a vehemence that showed not only 
how deeply the trust in her benevolence had sunk into Indian 
hearts, but also the strong need which all feel of a personal object 
for their loyalty. Men prostrated themselves before her statues. 
Obrisance to living power is natural, unremarkable, common¬ 
place; but obeisance to a dead Queen, who can never again reward 
or punish, benefit or injure, is an act rarely accorded, and still 
more rarely deserved- The first Empress of India had set a stan¬ 
dard didicuit to equal. 
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The 1906-7 Totm 

King Edwardaccession was the occason of the second great 
Delhi Durbar. It was a great ceremony, like the first addressed 
specially to the ruling princes, unlike the first because they or 
their fathers had seen and met the monarch whose accession they 
were celebrating. It was at once more real and more Indian. 
Lord Cur20n knew what he was about far hetter than to repro¬ 
duce the somewhat theatrical air of the Durbar of 1877; and though 
the Viceroy had to ride a borrowed elephant, he and it looked no 
less majestic for that misfortune. And just as Lytton's Durbar 
had been preceded, Curzou's was swiftly succeeded by a visit to 
India of the new Prince of Wales. In 1906 Prince George, whose 
Jubilee as King-Emperor we are about to celebrate in a few weeks* 
time, went to India, as his hither had gone, as the ambassador of 
empire. Arriving at Bombay, he was greeted with a warmth 
even more remarkable than that with which Prince Edward had 
been wdeomed. 

The Shah7.ada, from the moment he stepped ashore at Apollo 
Bandar, gave constant evidence of that keen interest and under¬ 
standing sympathy which we have come to associate with him in 
a peculiar degree. His first care had been so to time his arrival as 
not to interfere with the arrangements for receiving Lord Minto, 
the new Governor-General. On his arrival at Cilcutta the Prince 
showed the same strong consciousness of the propriedes of his posi¬ 
tion. A rignificant trifle was his insistence that, when at a large 
dinner party the ladies left the room, he should move round to 
Minto, not Minto to him, “ Surely I am the first person,** he said 
to Lady Minto, " who should show consideration to my father's 
representative.” 

The royal tour of 1906 was extensive and various. It embraced 
ancient Rajput capitals, famous fortresses like Gwalior and Gol- 
conda, jungle-shooting in the Terai, clcphant-caiching in Mysore, 
the wonderful river-journey up to Mandaby and the great cities 
of British India, and the borderlands of the North-West and the 
most famous mountain-pass in the world. Luckily we have a 
first-hand account of the impressions which the Prince carried 
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aw3y with him. Shortly after his retum to London, he had a long 
talk with Morlcy, who next day reported it to Minio, In the fore* 
front of his mind was 

“ X picture of your rooro^ full and over full of boseSj filesj and papers, with 
red labeb. blue labels, and other signs of urgency in various dcgiwi. He 
pronounced you lo be the most overworked man in the whole empire. . , . 
On the other hand he spoke of what must he a very considerable reward 
for all your toil—namely, the popularity and confidence that are rapidly sur- 
founding your position—^nor did he leave out Lady Minto i share in the 
good work. He has come home with a good many very dear and, os I 
should judge, correct and sound nodoiis, all looking in what to my eyes 
seemed emphatically the right direction, , , . He spoke with very simple 
and unaficctcd eaihusiasm of all he had seen, of the reception he had met 
with in every quarter, and of the splendour of tiie task that we have in hand. 
Most of all was I delighted with hU watchword. If we can show * sym¬ 
pathy ' as well as justice, all may go well . . 

The King’s Access ipn 

Four years later the Prince himself ascended the throne of 
his ancestors. Mitito, who was still Viceroy, was called upon 
at once to mourn the departed and greet the new King. Many 
Indians bad declared that the comet then blazing in the heavens 
foretold calamity; and King Edward’s death was mourned by 
a Hindu demonstration in Calcutta, headed by great zatnindars 
like the Maharaja of Burdwan and political leaders like Surendra 
Nath Banerji, while the Muslims at the same time held a mass 
mecring. All the gods of India were petitioned on behalf of the 
dead King, the first of his family to visit India, At the same time 
Minto received what must be one of the oddest congratulatory 
telegrams on record. TTic sender must, I suppsc, have been 3 
Buddhist, inspired by the belief that the spirit of supreme power 
passes from the dying ruler into a child just born, “Please 
convey my heartfelt congratulations," he said, “ to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor George V. on his incarnation.” 

One of King George’s first resolves was to be crowned Emperor 
of India in India itself. This was in all respects a remarkable 
decision. His Majesty had, on his return from his tour as Prince 
of Wales, declared publicly in his speech at Guildhall, as privately 
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ia his conversation with Morlcy, that sympathy was the prime 
need of Indian administration. That sympathy he had resolved 
to show in his own imperial person. As King of his English sub¬ 
jects, he was to be crowned at Westminster. As Emperor of his 
Indian subjects, he would be crowned at Delhi. India was not 
to be regarded as a mere adjunct to the Bridsh Empire. That 
detestable habit of regarding Indians, not as subjects in common 
with the rest of the empire to their King-Emperor, but as our 
subjects,” was to be abandoned. Indians were not a subject race 
— that was the rignificance of King George's decision — but equal 
with other citizens of the empire. Nothing could have better dis¬ 
played the degree in which the new monarch had inherited the 
ideals and sentiments of Queen Victoria. No single act could 
have more explicitly confirmed her famous proclamation. Our 
C hair man of today [Lord Crewe] may well feel proud of his 
association with that act, and with the policy announced on that 
great occasion. 

The Coronation Durbar 

For the second time, therefore. King George landed in India. 
But this time the occasion was unique. He was no longer, as his 
father had been before him, the ambassador of empire, but the 
personification of empire. He was the Emperor. At Delhi was 
gathered the greatest assembly of princes and governors that India 
had ever seen. From Cashmere to Travancorc, from the Indus to 
the Bramaputra, had come heads of states, rulers of provinces, 
councillors of all ranks. Men who could speak for every part of 
the country had come together for the first time in the long 
history of India. No Mughal durbar can ever have exhibited an 
equal comprehensiveness. No Hindu Chakravartin had ever sent 
his sacrificial horse through all the territories which acknow¬ 
ledged the sovereignty of King George. 

In this respect the Delhi Durbar of 19TI was not merely a great 
pageant. It was also a political event of the first importance. No 
Englishman could help marking the specially Asiatic character 
of the coronation at Delhi. It was performed, not in the Cathedral 
at Calcutta, amidst a city created by British blood and energy, but 
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at the capital of aocient Indian tradition, with a history passing 
back far beyond even the earliest Muslim inroads into India and 
of established fame even in the far-ofi days of the Mahabharata. 
Over the King-Emperor's head was borne the great golden um¬ 
brella, DO mere protection from the hercc rays of an Eastern sun, 
but itself an emblem of the sun-god who bestows power. 

And when the coronation was completed, the King, like a 
true Indian monarch, showed himself to the people from the 
Samman Burj of the Delhi fort, not merely attesting the fact and 
reality of his coming, but, according to Hindu belief, bestowing 
ott all who looked upon him prosperity and good fortune. These 
Indbn ceremonies sank deep into the heart of the people, it had 
been definitely announced that no gifts vrere to be offered to the 
King. But one Indian chief, at a private audience, suddenly over¬ 
come with a sense of the impropriety of appearing empty-handed 
before the King, stripped off his gold-embroidered shawl and 
left it at the King's feet. What was perhaps a yet more striking 
manifestation of Indian feeling occurred just after the coronation 
itself, when the crowd of people on the Spectators’ Mound moved 
forward and prostrated themselves before the thrones which the 
King and Queen had just quitted. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the importance of the popular 
sentiment thus displayed. Sentiment flows and ebbs. But of the 
policy with which His MajesLy chose specially to associate himself 
by announcing it in person, no two opinions arc possible. It 
Bowed naturally, logically, and yet (so blind arc men) unexpectedly 
from the King’s deciuon to be crowned at Delhi. I have already 
suggested how significant that decision was. The announce¬ 
ments made at the coronadon confirmed, amplified, interpreted 
its signihcance. First came certain boons^ more or less common 
form on such occasions, such as the release of a number of im¬ 
prisoned debtors. Then there was the abolifion of tmzaranas, 
^cial tributes payable by ruling chiefs on successions. But 
besides these, the Viceroy had been commissioned to proclaim 
grants in which we know that His Majesty has always shown a 
strong personal Lntcresc Among these must be included the 
announcement of special grants for the development of education. 
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Only 3 few weeks later, replying to an address o£ the Calcutta 
University, the King was to say; 

“ 11 11 to the univ'crittiei of India iKat I look to assist in that gradual 
union and fusion of the culiute and aipiradoiis of Europeaoa and Indians on 
which the future wcU-bcLag of India so gready depeadiv... On evory side 
I trace the signs and stirrings of new life. ... It is my wish that there may 
be spread over the land a network of schools and colleges. — The cause of 
education in India will ever be close to my heart." 

Another Durbar boon which may fitly be coupled with these 
grants for education was the announcement that the Indian Army 
would in future be eligible for the Victoria Cross. The abolition 
of thi*; invidious distinction was singularly appropriate to a corona- 
bon in which the central purpose was an acknowledgmeot In the 
most public and solemn form possible of the status of India. 

New Delhi 

These, however, but introduted an announcement made by 
the Kiog-Emperor himself—that m future the capital of India 
was no longer to be Calcutta but Delhi. The decision caused 
enormous surprise* Pessimists declared that Delhi was the grave 
of empires. Indeed, all who knew the old Delhi—the dcso^ 
lation, the goldcn<rested hoopoes—were in doubt. Many 
thoughtful men considered that a matter of such importance 
should not have been decided secretly, without public discussion* 
It is an arguable point of view. But when we pass to the inner 
meaning of this announcement, there can be no two opinions 
of the extraordinary appropriateness of making it on the 
occasion of the first coronation of a British sovereign in India. 
Calcutta was emphatically a British city—founded, increased, 
protected, bcaudhcd, enriched by Engli^mcn, by English arms, 
by English trade. It lay on the outskirts of India, within reach 
of the sea; and so long as the British dominion was a military 
dominion) so long Calcutta was the natural base of the empire, 
within reach of the scs and yet commanding that great natural 
highway leading upwards into the heart of the country. But with 
the passing of that phase of British rule, the hmess of Calcutta as 
the capital declined. Its damp, exhausting heats had long before 
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iJrivcn the Government for half the year to seek a capital else¬ 
where* Its English character identified it with a Government 
which had long been exclusively English. Its abandonment was 
the natural consequence of the decision that the days of exclusive 
rule had ended. It was a speaking confirmation of that reform 
which India owes peculiarly to Lord Minto, the opening to 
Indians of the highest executive office. 

Compared with this, the accompanying decision to reverse the 
partition of Bengal, important as it was, sinks into a question of 
provincial interest. Con^der In how many and what significant 
respects the declaration of Delhi as the capital of India has been 
followed up in the last twenty-four years. Even if we put on one 
side the great political developments involved fifteen years ago in 
the adoption of dyarchy and today in the planning of a federal 
constitution, we have seen the adoption of large Indian recruit¬ 
ment in the higher branches of all the civil establishments; we 
have seen the formation of exclusively Indian units of the Indian 
Army; we have seen the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst, the 
revival of the Rop) Indian Navy, the creation of an Indian Flying 
Force, 

PoMTicAL Developments 

In fact the King’s reign has witnessed an extraordinary trans¬ 
formation of his Indian Empire. Some have looked on these 
developments with doubt and foreboding, and have written of the 
“ Lost Dominion,” The doubters may prove right—no one can 
say. But on the worst showing, that great empire raised by Clive 
and Wellesley and Doiliousie could not be destined to last for ever. 
It was an empire of force, like those that had gone before. 
To say that is not to belittle its achievements. Nothing but 
force cx>uld have imposed peace on eighteenth-century India, 
or established order in dacoit-ridden provinces; nothing but a 
strong belief In the power of Government could have set up a 
steady and regular justice, or induced men to pay the revenue 
without physical compulsion. The old empire was a great 
achievement of which we Englishmen may well be proud, and for 
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which Indians may well be grateful. But the subordination of 
one people to another is necessarily a transient thing. 

I think the seal was set upon the old riginac by the proclama¬ 
tion of 1S58, and that the authority of the Crown has in fact 
stood for something better, n(rf>lcr, more lasting, than the 
authority of the Company Bahadur. Consider this one fact. 
Calcutta grew up round Fort Williain, just as did Madras round 
Fort St- George, whereas the New Delhi, unlike every Indian 
capital that has preceded it, depends upon no fortress. The differ- 
ence between India as it has come to be under the Crown and 
India as it was under the Company, is the same as that between 
Norman London, dominated by the Tower, and modern London, 
the voluntary capital of a world-wide empire. 

India's Placs in the Empire 

The essence of the matter lies in goodwill. In India it may be 
covered by another word, co-operadon. Modern India has been 
built up, cmphadcally not upon the dominance of Englishmen 
over Indians, but upon the co-operation of Indians with English¬ 
men. In ail the great victories of which we are so justly proud, 
success was won at the cost of a greater number of Indian than 
of English lives. The capital embarked in that great trade 
between Indb and the outer world has always been far more 
Indian rhan English. With the spread of education, the need of 
widening die sphere of that co-operadon became more and more 
evident. Under the guidance and leadership of the Crown we 
have in fact been seeking to extend it; indeed, just as the crc.ition 
of the new capital gave to its architects an extraordinary oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying genius, just as in the New Delhi we sec an 
achievement of genius, so also In the creadon of the new state we 
believe that success lies in furthering the efforts of authority to 
establish a state which shall be founded, not upon the might of 
Britain, but upon the willingness of Indians to recognize the 
sovereignty of the ICmg-Emperor, and upon their desire to hold 
their place in the world-wide empire which recognizes him as its 
head. 

Ijiolcmg back over the years which have passed since his acccs- 
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sion, we see manjr things whJch we cannol but regret; the 
feroaty with which some Hindus and socne Muslims seem to 
regard one another^ the contmuance of politico] crime^ those 
and-Britiflh sentiments which marred the visit of a third Prince 
of Wales to India. But the remedy for tendencies which cannot 
but be deplored lies not in the hasty abandonment of a 1ongH:jon- 
sidcred policy, but in the steadfast pursuit of an object which we 
know to be good* Let me remind you of the King-Emperor's 
proclamation of 1919J his words ore as true and applicable today 
as when they were first penned: 

It fitting and timely that I ^htjuld invite you today to consider the 
pait and to join me in my hopa of the futart Ever since the welfare of 
India was collided to us^ it has been hdd a# a sicred mm by our hmue and 
line. . . , We have endeavoured tn give to her people the many bkssmgj 
which Providence has bestowed upon ourselves. But there h one gift which 
yet remains and without which the progress of a country cannot be cofinini:- 
nuted-^e right of her people to direct her affairs and safeguard her ui- 
icrests.», * The path will not be easy., , ^ THerr will be need of perfevex- 
anoe and mutual forbearance. ... ] on the leaders of the people in face 
rcBponsibility and endure misreprewrnidnn.... I rely upon my officers to 
mpKt their new colleagues ... and to find in these new tasks a hesh oppar- 
tumty to fulfil, as in the past, their lughcit parpen of faithful service tn my 
people.*' 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MiETiKG of the Afscciaiion was held at the Canton Hall* WescmiflsHT* 
S,W. 1, ofi Tuesday^ April 16, 1935, when a pper cn^dtd " India and the 
King-Emperor was read by Professcr H. H. Dad well. The Most Hon. 
the Marquess of Crewe, t.o.* t.c,, was in the chairs and the fnliowing Ladies 
and gentleoTLenp amongst othersj were prescCLt: 

His Excellency die Nepalese Minister* the Right Hon. Lord Midleton* Sir 
Maleoim Seton* it.c.B.p and Lady SeCon^ Sir Hugh MePhefsott, a.e,i,E,, c_ 54 .. 
Sir James MacKcnna* c.i;e.* Sir Charles Armstrongi Sir Abdul Oadir^ the 
Right Hon. Sir Shadi Lai* the Lady Pentkad* Lady Bennett, Lady (Lionel) 
Jacob* Nawab Sir Liaqat and Lady Hayat Khan, Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
E.cji.o.* c.t.£.. Sir Edward Gait* KhC4.1h| C4.e.| Sir Philip Buckland* 
Sir Alfred Chatterton* C4 J:-* Sir Reginald Glancyj K,C 4 .e.* c.s.n, Sir Denisoa 
Ross, e.t.1.* and Lady Rom* Sir Charles Fawcett, Sir John Cumming* E.c.t.£.* 
C44.* Lady Pinhey, L]ciit.-Colonel R. Dening and the King's Indian Orderly 
Officers* Mf. Hugh Molson, k-p, Mr. R. A, Butkr* «.p., Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Mahan Singh, Rao Sahib C Ran^inatha Rao and Mrs. Ranganatha 
Rao* Professor H. G. Rawlinson* Mauivi A. R. Dard, Mr* G* G. 

Hancock* Major Griffiths^ Mr. R W. Brock* Mr. B+ Rama Rao* Mr. Kcnncih 
WLLIianis, Dr, E, M. MacphaJl, Mr* C. John Golcwnbots* Mr. Joseph Nmlm* 
Mrs. DewiTi Mrs. Wcifi Mr, John dc La Valeite^ MFh F. ). P. Richter* Mr. 
H. R. H. Wilkinson* Mr. A Sahonadierc, Mrs. Blackburn* Miss M. Sorat^i, 
Miss L. Sorabji, Syed M, Sayeedulla, Mr. E. J. Hudson* Lleut.-Cobncl 
W+ G. Hamilton, Mrs. Bh Eaconi Mr. W* A^ Lee* Colonel A. G. Hamilton* 
Misi Scaceyi Mr, H. K. Sadler* Dr; K. N. Sitaram* Mr. T* T, Williams 
Mr. C L. O. Clarke* Mrs. Harley* Mrs. B. D. Bcry* Miss dc Urtdo* Miss 
L. M* Gunter, Mr. Philip Morrell* LicnLCoIond H. j. Jones, Cap^^m H. J* 
Inman, Mrs* L. Barker* Mrs. A. J- King, Mr. B. C. Mitra* Miss Rudd, 
Mr- Leonard W* Matters* Miss Dorothea Flowerp and Mr. F. H. Brown* 
C.1.E,* Horn Secretary, 

The Chajjiican: My first duty b a regrettahk one- It is to announce the 
absence of the President of the Assoeiation, Lord Lamingion* who has 
written a letter irom ScotUmLi which I will read to you. 

Daaa Catwi* 

1 am soriy not to be at the meeting on Tuesday, particularly as you 
have been good enough to preside, 

” Professor Dodweil's paper i* specially noteworthy in bringing into strang 
relief the changed rcladoiiship of the Indian Princes with the Crown by ibc 
Act of ha showing the prolotmd veneratian that the Indian people 

have lor the King-Emperor. 

1 greatly regret not to be presenL'^ 
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] am sure ytau will all share my regret that Land Lamingtoii is not here. 
We know the excellent work which be did to Indint aJid the perpetual 
ioEemt which jye has taken in Indian affairs in Parliament and gcneially. 
(Applause*) 

1 am very glad tn be wckamed here by another old friend^ Sir Malcdm 
Setan, with whom I had the pleasure of working for many years at the 
India Office^ and whe^ as Chairman of the Coundl^ gives much time and 
trouble to the work of the Association. 

professor Dodwell is as competent as anybody could be to speak oo the 
subject which is on the agenda today. Starting as a member of the Indian 
Educational Service^ he hiS proceeded to be a Professor at the School oi 
Oriental Languages^ that foundation which* as we know, coveri so much 
ground and covers It so welL Professor DodwcU has a large experienDe io 
India* and I am certain that you will aU Listen with deep interest to what he 
is going to say to us. 

&fore 1 introduce him perhaps 1 may be allowed to express the pleasure 
that I know you will all share at fkiding that the King's Orderly O^icers, 
whose presence in London we always welcome an d appredatep arc able to 
be here to liiteo to this address, 

(The paper wai then read.) 

The CiiAiMMAn: Fir$t may I express the pleasure, which 1 am sure you 
will aU share, that the Minister of the friendly State of Nepal* so closely 
bound up with the ioteresu and with the {kfence ol Indiap has found dme 
to be present here uxlayi (Applamcp) 

I am jure you have aU iLstcncd with the utmost inmrest to the very 
thoughtful and, if 1 may say so* sdniirably written paper with which Pro¬ 
fessor Dodwell has favoured us. There ii one aspect of it which* 1 thinks 
may give tia aU particular pleasure. Otm country U deeply mtcrcsted at this 
moment in Indian affairs and in the future goveroznent of India. That 
interest has^ [ am sorry 10 say* been accoEii ponied by not a little controversy. 
Perhaps chat was unavoidable^ hut it is regrettable because controversy always 
brecdi exaggeration^ and it is the exaggerated views and the exaggerated 
statements proceeding from those views which are spn^d abroad and which 
often receive more attentioti than their iutrmsu: merit demands* (Applause.) 
But this aftrruoon the subject of the paper has precluded any idea of con¬ 
troversy of any kind* No controversy can possibly revolve round either the 
ofGcx or the pcrsouality of the Kiog-EmperoTF (Applause.) He U altogether 
above anything of the kind. 

There are not many here in this company who recollect the fcrnKnt that 
was caused when Queen Victoria assumed the title of Empress of lodia* 
Many peopEe beliEvcd she had bog bdd it, because she was so described in 
many books of referente before 1877* Great excitement was caused* as 
Lord Midlcton—whom 1 am glad to see here—like me, is one of the people 
who can personally remember. That there should have been that fcrmcDt 
seems sucprisingi because I think uow everybody agrees that the title of 
Empcjor represents the precise relatiaru which the Savereiga of England has 
with the various faces, differing in religion* in language, and in origin* who 
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inhabit Tndbt and also with the IVinro of Indiap over whom he exerctses a 
iuzerainty which is noi that of absolute rule. 

At that tinK, as 1 well rcmcnibcrp the adopdon of the lidc was pressed 
with a ctftiiiti amoum of rather fulsoroc adutarion o \ the Soverttgn; and also 
a fear was crcaied in some minds that it was regarded as somcihiog of a 
promocioQ to the Queen to become an Rmpfcss- Thatp of coufsc* was 
absurd. There Is no higher title than that of King of England. Four 
hundred years ago it was declared^ and nobody contradicted it, that the 
Crown of England w^ an Imperial Crown. The tide of EmpcroTi which^ 
of course:* hai? bad remarkable bbiorical traditions attaching to it, has souie- 
dmes been rather presumptuously assumedp as it was on one occasion by 
the negro who governed the Lsbnd of Hayd. Howeverp It Js now agreed 
that the tide of the King-Emperor represents, as 1 sald^ the meaning and 
purpose of British rule in India- 

The lecturer has described to us the two visits which the King has paid to 
India, and he mcndocied in particular the second one for the Coronadon 
Durbar. I had the honour to be there. I was Secretary of State at the lime 
and the Minister In attendance on Hb Majesty. All through that long tour 
one was perpetually impressed by the effect produced* in the first instanceT 
by the pcTHHiaitty of the King, but also by ihe scndroeni of almost mysucal 
respect which the millions in India attached to his presence at their side. As 
Professor Dodwell has pointed outp there were most femarkabk monifesta- 
tiom ol it at Delhi, bnt it was the same ewerywhctc. It confirmed the 
belief which certainly I have long held, and which I think must be shared 
by any reflecting people, that the true permancat coonectioBi of Britain with 
India depends^ and will depend in the very largest degree, on the existence 
and personality of the British Sovereign. (Applause,) I say quiie frankly 
that without the personality of the British Sovereign I do not myself sec 
how that connection and relation could be permanenr. 

That being so^ if I am at all right in thus thinking, Ie makes me all the 
more grateful to Professor Dodwell for the excellent paper with which he 
has favoured us this afternoon. He has dwelt to just a suBicient extent 
upon historyp and he has been able to impress, I fed sure, upon the audi^cc 
rhe complete reality of the influence which the Crown and the illustrioui 
occupant of the throne exercise in India. 

Before sitting do>vn I will read a telegram which it is desired to address to 
His Majesty's Private Secretary. lE will he signed by Lord Lamington as 
President of this Association, and it is couched in these terms: 

The President, Council and Members of the East India Association, 
meeting at the Caxton Hall under Lord Crewe's chairmanship for a 
lecture by Professor Dodwcll on ‘ India and the King-Empcior/ wish 
10 convey their loyal and respectful eonj^atularions to His Majesty on 
tire approaching Jubilee. Since its foundation in the sole purpose 
of the Associaiion has been to promote, by discussion leading to iym- 
pathetic understanding, the welfare ol the inhabitants of Indii, and its 
members wish lo express their gratification on the notable pro^tes 
achieved during the present reign. They earnestly detire for the Indian 
Empire a period of contentment and presperity based upon the loyalty 
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of Hi$ Majesty’^ bid-Uo peoples and ij^Eadfut goodwill betweea die two 
couEicrio." 

The reading of thii telegram wai fccetvdl with ipplaiuc. The same 
eveniDg the foUowiug reply «ent to Lord Lamiogioa from the King^t 
Private Secretary at Windsor Ca$de: 

The King hai received with mudi pleasure the message whieh you 
have sent fits Majesty from the President, Council and Moxtben of the 
East India Assodatiem meeting ai Caiton HalL His Majesty wisbes you 
ID thank alJ those who joined with you for the message of loyal greetings 
which His Majesty greatly appreciates.^ 

I'hc Right Hon. the Eakl of Midleton : I came here this afternoon as a 
listener and without the least intention of intruding upon you, but a caU 
from Lord Crewe is one which I could never neglect in an audience of this 
characteTi because I can honesdy say that tbroughont a long ptiblk life 1 do 
not thbik any man has done more than Lord Crewe to compromise differ¬ 
ences and to divdl upon those things which can be achieved rather than 
upon die difficutdcs whkh can be created. 

That he showed remarkably during the period that he had control of the 
Government of India from dw India Office, and today those quahtici arc 
particiilarly necessary. Nobody can ignore the fact that there are seffous 
differences of ophuon on certain Indian questioni in this country^ but I 
should like from the point of view of this Auodattckiv that we should regard 
those differences of opmioa not to the least as indicatlag a less degree of 
affection or regard for our Indian fdlow-dnzens, but as showing the intense 
interiesc in the relations between the two muntrles which is felt by aU classes 
in Great Britain, and, of course, espedally by Members of Parliamaii who 
ate forced by their posidon to give voles. It would be a bad complimentp 
I diinkk if any great change could be made with regard to India without 
some degree of eonsideradon and perhaps o^f cootroversy. 

I remember well die question to which Lord Crewe has alluded of the 
title of the King-Emperor. Indeed, even in the House of Lords, which is 
usually quiet even to dulincss, mau vehement dUcussiom took place, and 
two facts connected with that occasion are impressed on my mind. The 
first was that one pe&, who knew noffiiug about India^ said very truly, 
” My lords, what can be the objection to giving the nun or the lady who 
presides over this kingdom the tide of Emperor or Emprw, in respect of a 
country which nobody in his life ever heard called a kingdom bui whkh has 
always been called an Empire?" There was great force m that, and, as 
Lord Crewe has said, that name now stands in its proper reladon. The 
other thing^-which I do not think anybody here would be uDintercftcd to 
hear—was that that discusuon was the first debate which Lord Cordon ever 
heard in the House of Lords. I remember the whole time he was standing 
by mt on the steps of the throne be duxacmrblically kept on saying about 
one speaker or another, "Why docs be not say this or that?" 

Let inc lay one other word before I sic down. The very fact that lo great 
a change is going to be made m the position in India, 1 duftk, shows the 
intense value of this Association. 1 earDcstly hope ihat it will continue for 
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tht future [he pfotcHigcd and keen incenrat which it hai taktJi in Indian 
afiain aukc for 1 am conviiiced there arc mere persans than ever 

before who will now wiih to take a pare in Amoothing out dii5culde:s and 
putting the right coQxtnjoion on all that takes place. 

Ai I once held the aajnc posidnn at the India Office as Lord Crewe hddt 
may I say how warmly 1 echo the greeting which he has given to His 
Majesty's Ordcriics who have come over and have honoured us fay being 
present ebia afternoon. If there is anybody in this room who saw the pro¬ 
cession in 1887 at ihc first jubilee of Queen Victoria^ I will imdemke to say 
that they cannot forged ^he thrill which ran through the whole of the vast 
crowds when they found that in one of the nearest places to the Queen's 
person and as a bodyguard to the royal person were the Indian aidir^s-de-camp 
of Her Majesty. A large number of persons have grown up since who think 
our Empire aU over the world is almost a natural thing. I do not think 
that anything could have brought home to the vast crowds more than that 
did the great solidarity of our Endian fellow-subjects with ourselves. 

We are all deeply obliged to Professor Dodwell for his most interesiLog 
addrcssp and we shall all join in the loyal greeting whicb we give to the 
ICing, conscious of how much His Majesty's own personality and character 
have to do with the strong feeling we all have regarding the twenty-five 
years of his reign. fApplausc.) 

Mr. R- A. BuTLEip M.p.i E wish to say one word of regret on behalf of my 
right honourable friend the Secretary of State for India that he is not able 
to be present this afternoon and to pay a tribute to the position of the 
King-Emperor in Indla^ a tribute to the reader of this paper, and a trlbucc 
to the East India Axsociadon for its ini dative in having organist this great 
meeting. My right honourable friend it not well# as you will ha^'e realised 
frcHu reading the public press, but I am glad to say that he is slowly 
mending from an ilbess following on a very strenuous and sevem time. 

Reference was made by the lecturer in his eJtcelJeot pper to the impression 
made 00 the present King when be was in India as Prince of Wales regard¬ 
ing the eiient of the work of the then Viceroy^ Lord Minto. He referred 
to bint at the most hard-worked man on earths There is one harder worked 
man to-day, and that is the present Secretary of State for India. Reference 
was made to the blue labds and tbc red lab^ which were on Lord MintnV 
bostes.- I must tel! you that Sir Samiiel Hoare has had to devise at least six 
difierent sorts of kbda to mdicatc even greater urgency in the wnrk be has 
undertaken at the present time. E know he would like to have paid his 
tribute for the different reasons that I have given, and to have associated 
himKlf with the loyal greeting to Hb Majesty that has been soil 

To use the words of the King himsdf when opening the Round-Table 
Conference in the House of Leeds, there has been a quickening and growth 
in the ideals and aspirations of nadonhood in India which defy the custom¬ 
ary mcasurcjncDt of time, U is indeed remarkable for us to rcfiect that in 
the twency-fi^e years that tbc King has been on the throne the Morlty- 
Minto Reforms have been worked; the Montagu-Chclmsfcrd Reforms have 
been Ititrodijccd and worked; and now we arc planning, withoptf I hope„ 
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too tnuch coocroversy, the great Cotucitutioital fuEore which wt ho^ ii m 
»«irc f« IiKlia. Jt ia a great achkvcmeiit that two sets of td^ have tn 
that time been brought before Parliament, It foafcei those of w who are 
attempting to do our litde bit today feel very small when ^ reflect oil the 
ereat eiperknce of those. Uke you, my Lord Cbairmao, and those who base 
gone before io doing the work that they have in part years for that great 

CDOdoOlC. 

Sir hfjuxoLit Seiox: It U tny pleasaiti doty » ask you to accord a v<^ of 
to our Chainwan and to our lectwrcr. U is a very pleasant «pencfM» 
for me K> find myseif on this platform with two of my former parliatwmiary 
chiefs* It is, of course, well known that io the presence of Swetaries ol 
State the Home Civil Servant U dumb as a sheep befwe her shearer r bu 
the East indU Association is a great leveller of caste, and now I am proud 
to have the privilege of proposing this vote of thanks . • » 

Urd Midlcion has had to leave us, Wc ate gready uidebtcd to him fw 
coming. When he was Secretary of State 1 was a very ^all fly on the 
ofBdal wheel, but 1 am panitukrly pleased to have the privilege of asbng 
you to give a vole of thanks to Lord Crewe, becatwe he « a d»e wW 
encouragement and approval I shall always femember with pumde. We 
are ereatly indebted to him for coming here, and it is particularly appro¬ 
priate because, as we have been reminded, he was the Mim^ mjttendance 
on His Majmty at the time of the Coronation Ehirbar. Alth^gh I was no 
privileged to be in India at the rime, 1 was to »mc catent behind the t^aa. 
and f know what good work war done quiedy and unobtruavdy. 
before had the Secreury of State and the Viaroy coincidod in India* There 
is one glory of the sun and another glory of the moon, but, when they ap^ 
in conjunction in the same quarter of the havens, estrwdimiy thinga 
might happen. It was very largely due to Lofd Crewe that nothing un¬ 
toward did happen. I was in India for six month* when a bter Viceroy 
and a later Seoeiary of State were in contact, and everything w^t qmtt 
smoothly, as it had done Ln the time of Lord Ciew^ and prd Hardiogc* 
The fact was perhaps more important than some people might imagine m 
a country like India, where ceremonial has such deep meaning. I wa* ^ 
privileged to see the manifestation* of loyalty to His Majesty m Indta, boi 
□I ihc India Office from time to time one succeed* in mfizing the 
personality of the King really doa mean to his Indian peoples. 

I cm remll one really pathetic inddent, when some poor Kimndari of 
the Punjab, who. having in tbrir opinion failed to obtain jusM m the 
Civil Courts and lost their case, actually sold all they had and came to 
London to put their position to the King, It was tragic and pthetic, 
breaUK. although His Majmty has retained the prerogative of pardon a* 
regard* criminals, it had w be explained to them that be cannot interfere 
with the decisions of the High Court in dvjl matters. Whether they appre¬ 
ciated the constitutional niceties of this question I do not know. I am 
afraid they were deeply dUappointed ihat, haring come acios* the ocean to 
scdi juitice from Hi* Majesty io person, our preidior eoosbtuUon in 
England prevented them from getting it 1 mention the inadiaM: became 
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Je sIkiws how profound w^as tbcir bclkf tbat if they couJd only approach the 
King they would get what they wiihcdp 

We are indebted to Frofes$or Dodwcll for the ground he oovered and 
for ihc way he ha* led Ui through the screen of facts—he gave UJ an 
admirable abstract’—to the inner meaning that Ues behind ii, Wc all go 
away from this lecture with a grater ralixatioii of what His Majesty's rdgn 
has meant tn India^ 

1 have been told by those who knew that Queen Victoria's dedsion id 
engage a munsAi and learn something of the Hindustani language had a 
very profound effect on the Indian peof^k. I am not sure that Her Majesty 
even attained such proficiency as the candidates for the finaJ estaminaiion of 
the Indian Civil Service* but she did acquire lome colloquial knowledge of 
the hnguage. Then there is an anecdote of King Edward's Ooranatioo^ 
The Maharajah Pertah Singh of Idar sustained a very bad sprain pbyltig 
pdo the day before^ He was told that he ought tn have his hoot removed, 
and be bandaged up and go to bed, and that he would not he able to ride 
In the proc^ton. He said he had come to England to do it and was going 
to do it He retained his riding boot for twentydour hours of what must 
havx been very little less than agony, and thm was one of the finest and 
most soldjcrly figurei that node in that procession h When it was over his 
boot had to be cut off and the doctors had lum in their hands for a fort- 
night. That show's what the feeling is, the foclLng of loyalty that can be 
and u developed by our Eloyai Familyp 

The Chairman; ) have orJy to thank you very heartily for the kind 
manner in whidt you have carried this vole, and Sir Malcolm Seton for 
the pleasanc way in which he proposed it- I can atsiirc you 1 have the most 
agreeable recollections of bis assistance when 1 was at the India Office. He 
was, ccmnected with the Revenue Deportment, which is one which wc know 
always claims, and generally exercises, control over other people. 

I cannot sit down wiihont saying just one word of regret at what wc have 
heard about the health of the Secretary of State. 1 have been filled with a 
most unstinted admiradon of the manner in which Sir Samuel Hoare has 
earried on lus office. (Applause.) I have had to do off and on with political 
matters for quite fifty years. During that time 1 think 1 cannot recall an 
Instanee m which a Minister has had ^ bear so heavy a burden and bear it 
for so long as Sir Samuel Hoare, or has been able to bear it with the happy 
rtiuli of raising himself in public estimatinu to an extent which 1 think it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. (Applause.) 

The meeting concluded with the singing of the National Anthem, 


INDIA: THE REPORT, THE BILL, AND AFTER 

By Sir Stanley Reed, k.b-e. 

It argues a certain temerity on my part to speak on India in the 
presence of our distinguished Chairman, one of the greatest Indian 
civilians of my time, and of experienced men who have forgotten 
more of the Indian administration than 1 shall ever know. My 
only excuse is that I was asked to do so, and that, being in a post' 
tion of great freedom and no responsibility, I can perhaps take a 
more objeedve view than those still weighed down by the cares of 
present or former office. After long and detailed debate the Bill 
has emerged from the Committee stage. This is a convenient 
opportunity to take stock of the situation, and greatly daring, 
venture to enquire what are the prospects before the proposed 
constitution, especially in Intfia- 
If we calmly survey the eonsritutional situation in India we arc 
baflled, perhaps depressed, by the complexity of the issues it pre¬ 
sents, Here is a great and far-reaching scheme of constitutional 
reform, represented in the Bill now before Parliament, which 
embodies the fruit of more exhaustive study than has ever been 
given to constiturion making In the history of the British Empire* 
It is undersadng the case to say it commands litde enthusiasm 
anywhere; it is overstating the case to say it has no friends; and 
the best which can be said of it is that many—in which category I 
include myself—believe that it will be worked, and can be worked, 
for the peace and better government of the Indian Empire. IE 
that is the result of inquiries by an authoritadvc Parliamentary 
Commission working in collaboration with representatives of the 
Indian legislatures; of three sessions of the Round-Table Confer¬ 
ence; of anxious study by a Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
which embraced a wealth of Indian experience associated with 
some of the best brains In both Houses; arc we to throw up our 
bands in dismay and say the Indian problem is insoluble? Perish 
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the thought: we have to settle this great question^ and I am here 
to express my unwaveriag faith in the conviction that it has been 
approached on the only principles which give promise of a fruitful 
and lasting settlement. 

It must, I surest, have been a painful surprise to many friends 
of India to note the vehemence mth which the Report of the Joiiit 
Select Committee was condemned, epecially by many whose sup* 
port might have confidendy been expected. I am not alluding for 
the moment to tbe dcnunciadons of the Indian National Congress. 

I wish to speak with all respect of diose valued friends of mine 
who arc associated with that organization; I always bear in mind 
that they have nothing to gain from polidcs except the reward of 
service to their country, and that many of them have suffered 
grievously for their conviedons. But it is the plain truth that any 
Report, issuing from any parliamentary body, would have been 
denounced bell, hook and candle, unopened and unread, the 
moment it appeared. Yet 1 would fain hope that if they had read 
and rc*read the first forty-seven pages of the Report, where the 
principles of constitutional government arc set forth with masterly 
precision, they would have hesitated before rejecting it as of no 
account. But it was a shock lo most of us to encounter the un¬ 
compromising cridcism of the Report which issued from the 
Indian Liberals at their Christmas Conference. May I ask you to 
be quite dear in your mind as to what we call liberalism in India 
means? It is sometimes said that the Indian Liberals arc a Party 
without an organization; that they have a small place in the 
organized political expression of the country. That is the truth, 
but not the whole truth. There is a prallcl between Liberalism 
in Britain and in India. As I go up and down this country I hnd 
a vast amount of Liberal thought out of all proportion to the 
official Liberal Party in the House of Commons. So, too, in 
India, the Liberals represent that great volume of sane and ptri- 
otic thought which sways political expression in the long run. No 
constitution which docs not substantially carry this element with 
it can survive as a permanent governing institution. 
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GROtTNDS OF I wtAN CRITICISM 

If wc inquire into the causes of this unexpected eondemnadoii, 
we arc painfully reminded of a saying of the great Lord Salisbury, 
He once sorrowfully confessed that the British Constitution was 
ill-adapted to the waging of war; it is equally ill-adapted to the 
framing of a constitution for India, I can imagine no error whkh 
could have been made which was not made in the bundling of 
the Simon Commission, It was not so much the omission of any 
Indians from membership; the framers of the Act of 1919 always 
mtended that it diould be a parUamentary body: it was the 
deliberate exclusion of Indians from any recognized part in the 
framing of the Constiturion under which they would live and 
which they would be called upon to work- Step were afterwards 
taken to assodaic the Indian legisbturcs with the task, but always 
btc, always grudgingly, and always without effect. What would 
have been accepted with appreebdon at the outset was of no value 
when haltingly admitted. The first volume of the Simon Report 
will always be a classic in Indbn official literature; the recom¬ 
mendations were sdil-bom. 

We all thought these false steps had been retraced when, In 
accordance with the hint thrown out in the Report, the first 
Round-Table Conference assembled, and the vision of a United 
Indb, based on the association of the Indian States with the 
Bridsh-Indian Provinces in the federation which is the only 
possible form of constitutional government in India, emerged. If 
that Conference had been followed by legislation, all would have 
been well. But it was succeeded by the two barren sessions; the 
drawn-out sittings of the foint Parliamentary Committee, punctu¬ 
ated by delays in pursuit of the red herrings drawn across the trail. 
Long before the Report appared it had been dampd by the 
mbsma of dday; in the depcssion of hope deferred the bright 
promise of the first Round-Table Conference wilted, dried almost 
to a cinder by the arid blasts of reactionary oratory which seem to 
be inseparable from the British pditical gante. 

It almost passes the wit of man to conceive how it came about 
that the one element in the Report which might have secured for 
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it rcMOiJcd coiistdcration lo Ixidis otivittcd. The strongest 
political force in India—you may <all it an emotion if you will— 
is the desire for her cqiJal status with the other Dominions m the 
British Commonwealth. Dominion status was authoritatively 
assured to India by the Viceroy and the Government of the day. 
More, on competent authority we are told that it is inherent in 
the Declaration of August, 1917, and of every step taken since. 
Why boggle at it on this crucial occasion, especially as the 
suspicion of Parliament always latent in India was quickened by 
the omission from the Bill of the Preamble to the Act of 1^19? 
Here again the remedy was applied subsequently, but here again 
too late. Suspicion has the wings of the wind; rcaMurance is shod 
with lead. I would also invite attention to the further difficulties 
which the Joint Select Committee placed in the path of those who 
anxious whole-heartedly to accept the Constitution, At the 
close of the sittings of the Joint Select Committee the British 
Indian Dclcgadon submitted a iinaniraous and reasoned memo¬ 
randum; the Joint Select Committee found themselves unable to 
accept even one recommendation. True, they have expressed 
their dissent In reasoned and courteous terms, but logic is not 
always good politics. In this connection I am reminded of the 
words of the dying Stresemann: “ If you could have given me one 
concession I could have carried my people. . . . But you have 
pven nothing, and the trifling concessions you have made have 
always come too late.” Germany is not the only country to which 
those devastating words apply. We are witnesses of the failure of 
Stitsetnann and Brunig in Germany today; what will be the issue 
in Indb if we make it harder than we need for those by whom 
the real burden of consticutional government must be borne to 
carry people bearing for the first tirac the weight of responsibility 
with them? 

We may accept one premiss, and one only, without hesitation. 
No Constitution acceptable to Parliament can be wholly accept¬ 
able to the politically minded classes in India; and vice versa. The 
utmost we can hope to achieve is the widest measure of common 
agreement. It is a disappointing fact that as these laborious in¬ 
quiries and this tedious legislatiDn have dragged their weary way 
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the measure of common agreement has waned rather than waxed« 
But that must not be allowed to di^uisc the measure of agreement 
which actually exists. You will hnd it reflected in the curious 
voting which expressed the cross currents in the debate in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. The Congress motion for the fiat 
rejection of the Report was defeatedthe Communal Award was 
accepted by a large majority; by a small majority the Assembly 
approved the Provincial constitutions with amendments, and pro¬ 
nounced an academic condeinnadon of the Federal Scheme. 

Tk£ Bill akd ths PaiNcES 

So, to(^ with the action of the Indian Princes and States, who 
hold the key position in any Federal Scheme. Undoubtedly there 
has been a certain weakening In the enthusiasm with which the 
Indian Princes accepted the invitation at the first Round-Table 
Conference to consider entering into the federal ^stem which 
everyone knows is inevitable in India; undoubtedly, as the full 
implications of federation were realized, its provisions were more 
jealously scrutinized. A contributory factor in this reticence was 
the ill-judged abuse of the Indian States In which some who were 
quick to extend the invitadon to federate indulged. Another was 
the actual drafting of the Bill. It would, I think, be unfair to 
charge the Princes with setting up a Dutch auedon for their sup- 
{>ort. If any State has been tempted to put its adhesion up to 
auction the responsibility lies less with the State than with the 
handful of men in Bridsh politics who have encouraged Princes to 
put their price high in the hope of wrecking the Bill as a whole, 
and on promises they could never fulfil-^cdon which has done 
more to weaken respect for Parliament in India than anything else 
that has occurred in my rime. From the first the Princes made it 
clear that their adhesion to any federation was condidoiicd by an 
examinadon of the scheme as a whole when it appeared. There 
were certain errors of drafting, possibly inevitable in a BUI of this 
magnitude, which differentiated the measure from the Report. 
But these arc in process of resolution, and at the moment the re¬ 
maining differences arc by no means incapable of solution. 

If here I may interpolate a digrcsiloo, it is chat the adhesion of 
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the Indian Staler is essential not only to secure the unity of India 
—a truism—but to secure the better balance of any Indian Consd- 
tudon. To ray mind the greatest problem affeedng the futorc of 
India is the better distribudon of political power between town and 
country. Under the system that has grown up since 1879, the weight 
of political influence has been with the urban classes; the States 
are predominantly rural, but they have had no voice in economic 
legislation. The high protection under which Indian industries 
arc growing is largely paid for by the peoples of the Indian States, 
who derive little or no benefit therefrom. Please do not run away 
with the idea that I am opposed to a policy of discriminating pro¬ 
tection in India. The fostering of industry Is essential not only 
for the development of the national wealth, but to provide a but¬ 
tress against any failure of the rains. But in a country which is, 
and must for generations remain, predominantly agricultural in its 
economy the hot-bed forcing of manufacturing industry at the ex¬ 
pense of the consumer, to the neglect of its agriculture, must be 
fatal to economy and politics in the long run. The presence of the 
representatives of the States in the Federal LegiBlaturcs will redress 
3 disproportion which has too long existed. 

Working of the Bm. Assured 

So behind an apposition to the Bill which Is strong, and dif¬ 
ferences with its provisions which ate rather vehement, there is a 
measure of agreement not always discernible. Of one thing we 
may be sure; if and when the Bill becomes law, all parties will 
work it. Even the Indian National Congress will enter the legis¬ 
latures with a view to securing the largest measure of political 
power possible. It has tried non-cooperation twice; it has found 
that it is a very barren Held. Indian liberal thought, though deeply 
disappointed at the Bill, and especially the rejection of its own 
amendments, is gradually accepting the position. I would invite 
your attention to the words of a distinguished Indian publicist, Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, when he said: 

]i b unpossible to achieve a conidtutioD which will sadsFy the ambidotu 
of most of lu. Such a comtitution, if made, however perEect it might be, 
is not going to be durable. ... if you Fcxnt it, I agree with you, because 
ii falls short of expectadoos, but if yen reject it, I am not with you. 
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And more recditiy Sir Chimanlal Semivad, one of tht dearest 
brains in J pHian poUtics» advised the Liberals to accept the oonsti- 
CudoQ and extract the best from it. My information, for what it is 
worth, is that a sudident number of Indian States will adhere to 
the federation to make it practicable within a reasonable period, 
and where they lead all others will follow. My diagnods of the 
Indian political situation is that people arc weary of political strife, 
and arc all anxious to get on with the constructive work they have 
in band. 

The Alternatives 

I surest chat we should squarely face the converse to presung 
on with the Bill now before Parliament. Supposing we took the 
advice which is being thrust upon us and scrapped the measure; 
supposing we adopted the ingenuous su^estion offered in the 
House of Commons recently, and when the Act finally emerges 
from Parliament submit it to the Indian Legislatures and drop it 
if there is a hostile vote, what then? Surely it can be said with' 
out fear of contradiction that if there is one thing certain in Indian 
politics it is that the present Consdtudon has outlived its useful- 
ness. 1 am not amongst those who join in fracdous coudemnadon 
of the Act of 1919. In die condidons obtaining when that measure 
was passed, there was no alternadve to dyarchy in the Provinces 
and no one was prepared to accept Federation with or without re¬ 
sponsibility at the Centre. And when the worst is said that can be 
said of the present system, it has worked through fifteen years of 
storm and stress, whilst Constitudons have come tumbling to the 
ground all over the world, and not least in Asia; it functions tO' 
day. But the transitory period for which it was desgned passed 
five years ago. There is throughout India an insistent demand for 
its amendment. Good work has been done under it, especially in 
preparing the ground for full responsibilicy in the Ih'ovinces, In 
the part of India which I know best there is an earnest dcrirc for 
a more effective responsibility for Ministers; I know of one case 
where a Miniver in the Government could not command the sup 
port of a single elected member, not even of his own brother. 
The system as it has developed in some Provinces of Ministers 
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I PQftmg entirely on the Govcrtior, or the official Mac, instead of 
upon the legislature^ leads to that serious position of adtninistra' 
dve power without any administrative responsibility. 

As for the Central Govfr^lmen^ you have only to read the 
clo»ng debates of the last session to redize how insistent is the need 
for the amendment of the Constitution--a demand which comes 
from the official benches even more strongly than from the Oppo- 
ation. There is no jsermanenoc, there never was intended any per¬ 
manence, in an elected legislature and a non-responsiblc executive, 
the mischief will grow worse with each year of delay. Does any¬ 
one with a knowledge of the con^sdon of Parliament, of the 
pressure of domestic legislation, and the uncertainty of the 
political future in Britain seriously think that, after devoting these 
years to a study of the Indian Constitution, the House of Com¬ 
mons is going to devote other years to the evolution of a brand- 
new scheme? Or that, if it did so, it could produce one command¬ 
ing even the measure of agreement which has been extended to 

the Bill now imder conadcration ? 

And even if Parliament assumed this unthinkable responsibility, 
on what principle would it work? The basis of all constitutional 
growth is the autonomy of the British-lndian Provinces, with re¬ 
sponsible ministries. The only possible ground for diffirrcnces is 
the predse constitution of those Provinces—^wc shall visualize the 
position much more clearly if we think of them as States and the 
measure of responsibility which shall attach thereto. Any difference 
must therefore be one of degree, not of principle. Again, no one 
can seriously think of the autonomy of the Provinces without the 
strengthening of the Central Government vis-^-vis the Legislatures. 
The emphasis which the Report lays on this in unanswerable, it 
has been borne out with arlking force during the last few months. 
I find it hard to visualize, just as the Montagu-Chclmsford in¬ 
quiry found it hard to visualize nearly two decades ago, any form 
of progressive central government in India which is not based on 
the federal prindple, or any equitable solution of the economic 
problems pressing on India through a Constitution in vvhich the 
States arc not partners. Taxation without representation—and 
that is what the States arc suffering from today—has always been 
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one of the most destructive political growths. But there arc those 
who say Not in my time. Federation as a distant goal maybe;, 
but not now, not now." 1 find it imposubic to follow or apprc' 
ciatc that reasoning. If we reject the opportunity which lies be¬ 
fore us now of e&cdng the real unity of India through the associa¬ 
tion in matters of common concern of the British Provinces with 
the Indian States, leaving each to reach their fullest development 
along their own Uncs^ I cannot see how the occasion can ever 
recur. 

There is the tentative alternative, thrown out with some hesita¬ 
tion, of a Federation of the British-Indian Provinces with a 
responsible government, leaving the Indian States without the 
orbit of the Constitution. I am too old, and perhaps too wily, to 
prophesy; but if any really thirUt such a proposition would be 
seriously considered by one of the essential partners in this enter¬ 
prise, the Imperial Parliament, tie must have strangely misread all 
the discussions of the past seven years. And if, in a moment of 
aberration. Parliament committed itself to such an adventure— 
what then? Is it common sense, much less practical politics, to 
talk of a federation which would exclude more than onc-chird of 
the land and one-fifth of the people? Is there, could there be any 
permanence in such a situation, especially when we consider how 
closely many of the States arc interlocked with British India and 
how intimate are their economic relations? If 1 may say so, some 
of the advocates of this expedient have an undisclosed purpose in 
view. 


Resolution akp Confidence 

It has always seemed to me that the wisest words spoken on 
Indian polity were by the Under-Secretary, who bade us ponder 
the path at our feet and look straight on. We have long pondered 
the path at our feet; we must look straight on. If the Bill now 
before Parliament is enacted without prcvcntible delay, my own 
belief is that all classes in India will work it; 1 believe it will work: 
I am sdll more confident that no other Constitution which can 
secure the acceptance of the two partners in this enterprise, Britain 
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and political India, will work. That the difficulties are great all 
admit; that is the price wc py for the splendour of the British 
Commonwealth. That it may not develop as we think probable 
now is quite possible; the ultimate form of government in India 
roust be sui generis. But it gives us Ac greatest measure of agrees 
meat which has been secured, or ever will be secured. Let us 
throw our hearts over the fence and follow boldly after them, in 
no niggard spirit—for niggardliness is fatal in India—but with 
f^joliition and confidence. Above all, let us give to India our best, 
in the Services and in the King's representatives. It is often said 
that the posts of Viceroy and Governor-General, and of Governors, 
in future will demand supermen. Well, India might retort that 
she pys for supermen. This much is sure; there will be no rt»m 
for the second-rate—for Governors sent to India as a convenient 
of getting them out of posts they fill at home but do not 
adorn. If the responsibUities arc great, the opportunities arc 
superb; there can be no narrow field of rccniitrocnt, for in India 
the best is only just good enough, and it b one of the roost en¬ 
couraging signs of the dmes that the most unorthodox appoint¬ 
ment to a Provincial Governorship has also been the most success¬ 
ful, for it brought to a very disturbed area a roan who is not only 
a great administrator, but one comroanding a liberal and con¬ 
structive mind. 
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coDtcciuncAr/* Thac+ [ am airaid, hzi not b«ii doDc. Richer ttin 
prcjiS any opLciion of mliuc on ihiSj I would prefer lo give you the itrt|7re$“ 
siofis of in iffipardal observcTp campciecit enough to judg^. The words 1 
am about to read out to you are not those of a bureaucratp but a staieimau 
and diplomat from another eoUEitry ifi Europe* one who has lived In ludia 
Eor 1 Duenber of years as a QDU5ul-Geacral+ In his esceUeat book* A 
Fardgnsr Loo\i as Indta, Mr, Staal observes: 

The immediaie cause of the imfortunaie results Is the mentahty 
which was created by the 1919 ReformSp Unlit then British authority 
had not been rjutsdoned iti earnest and the idea of aell-goveriiracm 
had remained no more than a pleasant dream+ ^ * But . , - realiza¬ 

tion of icsponiibie govcromcht In British India suddenly made both 
communities realize what the eventual withdrawal of British authority 
might mean to their respective interesUp ^ p . Amongst each and 
every group there will be eminem men and very clever talkers, but 
there U one thing even the clcvcresi calker cannot do—he cannot talk 
lodiop populated as It is by groups which are divided by race and by 
bloody by religion and by iawj as well as by an entirely diUercjit out¬ 
look OQ social hfc, into a united^ Independeiit Empire/^ 

Somewhere else in hii book Mr, Staal points out how democracy has 
Failed in the Dutch East Indies. 

Now, after twenty years, during which the administration of India has 
deteriorated and the ^Itisb tleel frame behind it has shown signs of cor- 
rosJocL, the present Secretary of State for India wants to confer the bleuing 
of a new heaven and a new earth on the Endian maiaei by bringing for¬ 
ward tbb scheme which secD[i$ to be liked by few, A Bill that b brought 
forward for the better government of India and the satisfaction of Indian 
political aspirations has only succeeded in further cmbicteritig political 
opinion in India, and nowhere in it is shown how it b going to make for 
better government—i.e., for the happiness and hettennenc of the majority of 
Indian people. 

When Sir Stanley Reed put before us hb point of view, my impression 
was—imagimng myself for the moment not to have known India at all— 
that all thb national aspirationi all thb political desire had permeated 
widely through the length and breadth of India- Yet what do we find? 
Over 90 per cenL of a vast population arc Completely illiterate, and thb 
so-called demand does not emanate from even 3 per cent, of thb population. 
(Applause^) 

And what of the mauci? copditiom are today, over 95 per cent, of 
the Indian people art entirely at the tender merde* of moneylenders and 
landlords and under the perpetual tyranny of prleiti^ It can therefore be 
said with conhdepce that there ore only two groupi of people who have a 
fight to rule India. In the Indian States it b the Endian Princes, and in 
Hritbh India, ic b my submisskm, with every respect for some 0! the ablest 
polidciaiu in India, that Great Britain—by virtue of her achievement—has 
a far better moral and historic fight to rule than any Indian politician. 
(Applause.) 

Now, what about the ftnandal side of this question? Let me ^vc you a 
few figures taken from the Statistical Abstract of British India and pre- 
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pared in a sununartMd fonn by Mr* Hubert Cal^iert, 1 ai£ Fmaiwnal Com¬ 
missioner of the Ptmjib. Rcfariiig to the coat o! admimsiradoiip whidi^— 
m spice of Army expenditure having been reduced to a dangerous ruinimum 
owing to conscaDt pressure from Indian Legiakturcs—has gone up in India 
(unec the introduetion of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, Mr, Calvert 
observes; 

•‘The cose of the dvil goveromciJi at the centre shows an increase 
of Rs- 13'5 ernrei on Rs. 65 crores, or over ao cent. 

" The figures for the provinces show a total iuctease of over Rs^ if 
croitSj or over 19 pet cent- This estpendituie has been made possible by 
the remUsioos of eontribudom from the fffovinccs to the centre of 
Rs. 0’S5 croccs (Mcroon Award) by new tajcatiou and by boTiowing. 

" The simple £aa is that for twcnty-five years previous to the Re¬ 
forms of 1919, India enjoyed prospcftlyi paid her way, reduced her 
debt, and povided aincnitics lOf her population^ Since 1919 netmer 
the central nor the provincial eovernments (as a coniplett block) 
paid their way. Both have added netv taxation, both have borrowed* 
and both have been led into heavy extra expenditure * to make the 
reforms a success. . * 

"‘ If we take the Governmem of India, its expenditure on ovd 
adminutiation only—J^.p general, justice, ^ols, Mlice, educadoii, 
medical, health* agriculture and indusmes (which indudes expendjturc 
on these heads in areas directly controlled by the Govermuent of [ndiajr 
then we find there is an increase of Rs. 4 crores, or over 41 per cent. 

Similar figures for die produces show a steady rise and the in¬ 
crease is of Oiver Rs. 13 crorca, o€ almost ^0 per cent, 

“These Latter figures for civil administration only arc striking. 
They cover the ordinary heads of Government activines. It is, I thinE, 
clear that neither the centre nor the provinces can ^iitinuc on prcscm 
lines. They canned pay thdr way now under British coniDfolp when 
swayed by popular pcssure through legiilaturcs,*' 

But on the eve of the introduction of this new heaven and n new earth 
of Str Samuel Hoarc, the budgetary position for the year r 935 -t 93 < 5 t hi the 
nine provinces in which for the present British India is divided, shows an 
estunated surplus of Rs. 14 lakhs in two provinces onlyj whereas In the 
remaining seven there ii> 00 the aggrcgaiFp an esumated deficit of 
Rs, i-p. lakhs. 

It may be argued with good reason that if a country wants responsible 
govcrniTicnt it has got to pay for it But does the gB per cent, of India 
warn self-government? It certainly does not. And who has to pay for it? 
The 98 per cenL 

Has the working of the reform* in the Ust twenty years proved a successf 
There are the annual reports of the various Pfovinchil Governments which 
on the whole show that there has been a marked deietioradon Id the 
departments of education and public health. Municipal admirustradon has 
gone to pieces; there have been, under it, flagrant cases of moral turpitude, 
dishonesty, and racial bickering. In several cases the Governrnent reporti 
go to show that such lapses have been mote a source of mirth and con¬ 
gratulation among the councillors than a cause of genuine regret In spite 
of all this we are now mid that we must go forward. 

Though much must be left out that could with cAect be said on this 
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ffcAi probktn which striktt at the very root of our Empire, I jhiok I 
have put k cu you that a mcaftut which k coiiceived in a spirit of dcfcaibtn^ 
a measure that docs not take into consideration the psychological reactiooi 
of the lodlao people, nor take into aecouot human nature, can never 
succeed. To Inia it will only mean a long itrm of uncompensated sorrow 
aod suAering; to Gmi Britain—distresSf dishonour^ and disgrace^ 
(Applause.) 

Mr, F, G, Pmtt : I want to protect myself against a possible charge of 
aggressive dogmadsiru which is no part of my purpo^ or Imcndon, but 
which is imposed upon me by the conditioDs which I have 10 speak. 

I want: to hang my remarki upon two points, two pegs^ which seem to 
me to stick out of the structure of die very admirahle address that we have 
heard from Sir Stanley Reed. 

The first of those two points is the Joint Memorandum of the Indian 
Delegation; and the second u our hopes and fem about the success of the' 
future Constitution 

Taking that second point first, it all depends upon financial stability. 
The success of the Central and Provincial Governmcnia k vitally dependent 
upon finance, and if you look ai the mere quesdron of constitutional 
devdopment, finance ts the great Lion in the path, because Parliament 
cannot begin to ioaugurate pedcratiDo until they have been satisfied of the 
solvency o( the centre and tl^* pravmccs. 

The particular points in the Joint Memorandum that 1 want to rcEcr to 
are the wdhknown passaga in which it deals with defence and external 
idadons—foreign policy and army policy^ You all recnember them; 
more rapid lodianization of the army, reduction of British troops, reduc¬ 
tion of the military budget. The case i have to put before you has been 
pm in a nutshell in a recent issue of TAc Tfmer of India : 

There are two main points louxtd which dissadsfacdorL centres: 
die slow rate of Indianiaarion and the heavy emt of the army. With 
both complainti we sympathize. It may well be asked whemer with 
a se^ed bonder, a settled Afghanistan^ and the removal of the pre¬ 
war Russian bo^, Indians land defence expenditure cannot be cur¬ 
tailed." 

You will notice the phrase the removal of the pre-war Rusiian bogey/' 
So says The Times of India^ no meao authority, Mr. Chairman^ 1 would 
like to reinforce ^at with another authority, which U even greater, the 
audionty of a British MioLstiT, in an officii utterance, the AnglchSovici 
communique of March 31, 1935+ 

1 will trouble you with anodicr fairly long quotadoo: 

"The representatives of the two Governments were happy to note, 
as the result of a full and frank exchange of views, that there is at 
prcstfn no conflict of interat between the two Covernmems on any 
of the main issues of intemational poLn, and that this fact provided 
a firm foundation lot live devel^mcat of fruitful collaboration between 
them in the cause of peace. Imcy are confident that both cnuntrics, 
recognizing that the integrity and the prosperity of each is to the 
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^vantage of the other^ will guvcris. their inutiial relations in that ipint 
of cDlkboratioji ^ad loryalcy lo obliaaiiojis assumed by them wbi^ is 
ixihcrem la their Gommoa mciDbcrship of the Leagiia of Nstioui.^^ 

[ hope that may itiiflct to ky the Russkd ghoft and to sileniac itx 
** ancestral voices prophesying war,” which have never been silent during 
the last fifty years, and which have on no single occasion dunag all that 
time ever been righL I come hack to ask what TAe Times of ln4ia meant- 
! intjcrptet it as meaajag this. After 1921 Great Britain anr* India were 
released from the tA>ligaiion to gjo into Afghamstani^ if nccessaryi with a 
large army and defend her from aggression. Further, there ia thU point, 
that Indian rdarioos with Afghanistan during fifty years at least have 
been poisoned—a long story of mutual suspicion, hostility, and iU*will. 
Afghanistan and India have never worked in sympathy and harmony 
together. Afghanistan has always been a source of trouble and anxiety, 
especially la the tribal country. That h a mailer of history. 

What is the pcsidon now? You have now in Afghanistan a loyal neigh¬ 
bour, working in complete and loyal co-operarion with you in carrying out 
the common objects of the policy of both countries m k^ping the tribal 
areas quiets and that has been repeatedly rccogniatd by the Government of 
TnHla Reports which have been issued of recent years. That new situation 
has developed, not quite immediately after 1911 * when Afghanistan becaiue 
independent, but after the lapse of stsne years. 

Now for the tribal quesliam What did The Times of India mean by 
settled frontier? On that it is only necessary to say this, that the whole of 
the tribal area is now held in a steel frame of control ami duciplinc such 
as never existed before in the whole history of British rule. You have 
observation aeroplanes, you have scout levies, you have a great netwe^k of 
mechanical transport roads spread over the country,. Last and not least you 
have strong garrisons of regular troops in occupation of central and key 
positions. 

Now what Is the cumulative efiect of all those facts? You will recall 
those important psjts of the Simon Commission Repoa, those very weighty 
and important parts which describe the situation of India as reg^ds her 
external security. You all remember that porttnious languagf, almost 
blood-curdling language, in which the Simon Commission described the 
iittiadon—the Gonstant^ and iminiiHint, and unceasing presence of an 
external danger which was of the first order of magnitude. I submit that 
the Simon Commission Report, in all those important parts of it, is now 
obsolete. 1 do not want to raise the questinn whether at the time when 
that Report was written in at a time wheOt you will remember, 

there were no diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Russia, 
whether even at that time it ^vc an accurate dcscriptioii of the situation. 
But [ say now, categorically, that the situation as described in the Simon 
Commission Report bears not even a remote resembbnee to the situarion of 
today as anybody can see. 

That means that one of the great basic assumptions which underlies the 
whole structure of constitudoiial reform is not any longcf tenable. That 
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means due one of the greattK obsiades, one q£ the grcaicfi arguments 
agaime moving on more quickly lowards dominioif agaimt asiocia- 

lioti of IndiJin with exiiefnal rebdons, fcwdgji pDlicy, army pdky— 

those have Lost much if not all of their force atijd cogency. 

There is one htimhle suggestion which I would like to makci a humhle 
amateur sugg^tioo about foreign poliryi^ and that is this : We never open 
our newspapers nowadays without reading discussions about security pacts 
in tfiJSp that, or the Other European capital for building up security in 
Europe. The last was the Eastern Europe security pact. Zs it not time 
people thought of a Middle Asian pact? Is there a region on the planet 
which for a whole century has been so dominated by iEUCroatioaal fears and 
hostilities as that unfortunate region of Middle Asia^ including India with 
her 350 millions of popubtion? I suggest that the statesmen ol Great 
Britain aud India^ in colbboration with those of Soviet Russia^ Afghanistan^ 
and possibly Persia» diould gel busy and organize a Middle Asian pact to 
guarantee peace and iccurity in those regions. (Appbusc,) 

Sir Manuihai Mehta; After hearing the very lucid and able address of 
Sir Stanley Reed I have very linJc to add. He has espJaUied the position 
of the Princes very clearly. I only desire to remove one or two misunder¬ 
standings that prevail about the positiou dI the Princes. 

Sir Stanley said that there was really no jusdhcatiDn to say that die 
Princes Invited the Members of Parliament to attend a Dutch auction. The 
Princes have not been auedoning or bargaiiiiog. There is a real mmmder- 
standings which 1 am gbd is being removed. For this misundertcanding 
perhaps you know that a section of the Press here fas been cntirtly respom 
sLble. {Hear^ hear.) They have been asking the Princes to put up their 
price, to make the most of theb dcmanck because this is the time when 
whatever the Princa ask will be compUed with. This b not the spirit in 
which the Princes have approached the question, but the spirit in which a 
section of the Press here wanted the Princes m behave bi the matter. 

The same Press represented the Princes to have come into this idea of 
federation and to have departed from the idea of fcdcratian in league 
with a certain section of Indian dpinicin which is called extremist, 
They represented the Princes to have awakened one morning in 1930 
and to have agreed ai once to acceding to federation because their 
British brethren wanted them to co-mc in. They forgot that the quesrion 
of federation has beett engaging the attention cl the Prioces for the last 
twenty years. It was in 1916-1917 that they started this idea of lcdcratioi!i, 
as Sir Stanley Reed has put It* because there are questions of ecoomuic 
concern In which they have been fediog that there has been taxation with¬ 
out teprcscatatioEi. They have never been conjulted, and they had to pay 
whatever taxes the Govcrameiit of India Lndirecdy Imposed upon the whole 
popubtion. So on these questions of joint concern the anxkry ol the 
PnDccx was that they should have some share in the admmUtration of 
such economic questions which affected the whok councry. It was for that 
reaion that they put forward the suggestion of Federaiioii, and Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford developed the idea in iheir Report. If 
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you turn 10 that Report you will find the seed ot that idea i* there, it ii 
no use saying dial in 1930 the Princes took a leap in the dark, and Lfi a 
foolhardy manDcr agreed with the Liberals here and said: Yes^ we wiE 
help you and go into the Federation.** That is a fallacy which ought to 
be exposed. 

Secondly, it is suggested that the Princes are now backing out of the idea 
of Fedcrarion because the extremists have been coercing us. That b equally 
untrue. We have never minded the threats or intiniidation of die ei- 
trembts. But the Bill was drafted iu a hurry and the piciure was not cn- 
tirely complete, and the Princes had 10 explain some of their difficultly 
before the picture was ready to be hung up. Happily some of these mis¬ 
understandings are being removed. The diflkruldes are almost overcome- 
The third mbundcrstanding created was that the Government of India 
Were anxious to rope in the Princes. They were desenhed as being 
“ coaxech cajoled, and cnenxd ** into the Fedmtioii. They have neither 
been caressed nor crossed into any such unholy league, Wc have received 
tdegranis from busybodics of the joumaliitic brestherhood asking us not 
to go into the Fcdtralioii which could swamp and sweep ui away. These 
tactics have to be laid bare (applause) and thb dirty linen waihtd in 
public in order that you may see that the Pnoces did not put up their 
wbhes in any bargaining sprit or in any way like a Dutch auedon. Some 
real difficulties came in their wayp and they had to aik for the ronoval of 
those difEculties before they changed the traditions that have steadily main¬ 
tained them in days gone by- 

Sir Mii^ Irving : There are only two points to which 1 wish to aUudc- 
One is the suggesdon of the progressive deterioration in Indian admmbtra- 
don since the MonugU'Chclmsford reforms. [ can only speak of the 
Punjab^ the Province I know, also the only Province Mr. Calvert knoivs. 
My own expericrKc has been diSerent from his. tf one passes in review 
6c general standard of administration in 6c Punjab since igat 1 would 
say 6cre has been a distinct impfovement- One 61 ng which is easy to 
judge IS 6c conation of 6e roads. The roads have been under an Indian 
Minister^ and 6crc is not 6c least doubt that 6c roa6 of 6c Punjab are of 
a very high standard. 

There is no doubt 6ai 6e mEroduGtion ol lesponsibte government any¬ 
where has always been to ihc permanent oflficial rather a nuisance. He 
has to spend a great deal of dmc answering questions and explaining 6ingi 
to a number of people, hut my impr^ion is 6at the general c:ffcct of hav¬ 
ing our policy brought before 6e CouiKtU has been benefida]* We have 
been driven out of our niL 

Take one maticr in which 1 have been personally mrerested, 6at of our 
land revenue administfation. Wc haw introduced an enormous innovation 
in the Punjab^ by which wt have—I believe successfully—enabled our 
demand to be fixed on a sliding scale based on commodity prices. No o6er 
Covcrnmenl has attempLed to do a 6itig like that- We have been driven to 
do it by the very vodfcious representations of 6e representatives of 6e 
peasants in 6e Legislative Council- Wc have had to see what could be done. 
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Somcthiiig would ha^c been done in any caje^ but wc have had to do Jt 
years before wc would have done it in the ordinary course. 

My bebef od the whole is that our administration has been unproved by 
bciug brought into the light oi popular criticism. I have no douht that we 
have bad faiLings. All that has been aJd of local adimnumtion ifi the past 
is true. It is true of other countries besides India, But 1 do not know that 
our " local ilu 9 ** in the past was so extraordinarily good. 1 believe also that 
our Indian Diinhiers have been as anxious as an^tody else to undertake this 
very difScull task of cleaning up the small or even the big local adminis- 
tradofl. 

The other point 1 wish to refer to is diii of the vociferous 5 per cenL and 
the remaining 95 per cent In the first place you canoot govern a country 
in which 5 pCT cEnt. are against you if that 5 per oenL iodudes practically aU 
the people with a high degree of educadon, all the people with the mimey^ 
all the people with the printing presses, all the people with tnfluccice. Tc 
can be done for some dmc, hut you eannot go on doing it very long. Govern¬ 
ment must have a backing. Tlie contented peasantry arc perfetdy conicni 
if things go ojIh but they eaonot give a Government an effective backlog. 

The second point about that is^ as I have seen take place io the last few 
ycarSj the political atdtude towards the peasantry seems m have changed 
a great deal. The Punjab peasanip whom 1 know, has gradually realized 
that a good deal of what he wants can be goi by means of poLidcal pressure. 
1 am not thinking so much of political pressure on the Government I do 
not know chat the Punjab peasant is thinking very much about the GovertK 
ment, but he « thinking very seriously about die moncyleockr, and he haa 
got quite definitely in his mind that he eait improve his economic portion 
through political InBueDce in the Couaciis. He might have been so fifteen ot 
ten years ago, but I do not think the Punjab peasant now is at all iudMercni 
to the inBuence of the voce. 

I am quite confident that tf you take the only alternative to proceeding 
with the Sill and drop it the Punjab peasant will consider that we have 
broken our faith with him. 1 do not know that he has a very clear idea of 
what the reforms are^ hut he does believe they are a way in which he can 
better himself] and J am quite sure he feels that we arc bound to go on with 
them. 

The Chaiihan : A Chairman has an enviable poEiidon. He first of ah 
introduces his lecturer. He then do^ hi$ best stir up the audience to 
cfiticiM or support the Iccturtr^ He -ends with a few remarks himsclfi 
thanking those who have followed the lecturer and appceciadvc of the 
lecturer $ own efforts—all very easy and plain saiUng^ Above all,^ he himself 
Li not supposed to be conirover&ial or contentious. 

Certainlyp 1 have no difficulty in discharging the most pleasant part of my 
duty, and that U on your behalf to thank Sir Stanley Reed for his thoughtful 
and very suggesd^'e address, which pvci full proof of his own wide know¬ 
ledge and experience o£ Indian politics, hk intimate associahon with IndUu 
thinkers and of the outlook of modeiti India# (Applause.) Me h a man of 
liberal mind^ and ] felt when he began to iprak that it was a peculiar ad van- 
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age ifl have one here who could imerpret fof us wha( was ihe frtliflg of * 
liberal rhi niter oa lEidlaii quatioiii, (Hear, hear.) My owa faiih is very 
much die same as his (applause), based, I know, on differMt expenencci, 
and by differenr [Hths, but leading much to the same couelusiona. 

] wonder whether it Is now any advantage to you that I should indulge 
once again in all the argumcnis and countcr-argumcois which have led us 
ID our pKseoi positUm. After all, I think diat by this time most of us have 
decided on our attitude on the su^eet. Moreover, in another five days' mne 
the House of Commons will have finally disposed of the BUI save fof the 
Third Reading, which may perhap take them tU! the 5th or 6th of )UM. 
By the autumn we may c*peet to see the Bill pais the House of Lords. 
probability is that perbap late in the year 1936 we shall tec the mtroducoon 
of provincia! autonomy. We all hop that Federation may follow soon after, 
but that is a date that we cannot control oursclvo. 

The date of provincial autonomy Parliament can control. The date of 
Fedcratioo depends on the accession of the Indian Princes who mL cniM 
in as pnners to Federation, and there may be a procee of discussion which 
will further delay ui there. But in the dreumstanecs it seems to me that It 
would be of little avail new if! went over again some of the arguments that 
have in the pst been used for and against this measure. If I, for instance, 
attempted to counter henj-my faith being what it is—some of (he ar 
which Mr. Lalkaka used it would hardly help you now in any way. I migm 
icli you, for instance, that when be referred to the greatly increased cost ot 
Indian expnditure under Reforms he omitted to mention that the one item 
which had accounted for most of that increase was the cost of the Army; and 
secondly the increase in the pay of die Services, for ndthcr of which (he 
Reforms had been rcsposible; and that such eipndiiure as you could 
charge direedy to the Reforms must, after all, be a comparatively small pait 
of the total, li would not, again, hdp you if I told you that his quotation 
regarding the deterioration of services generally in the provinces was not 
based on any teliable foundation. The Simon Commission could hod i» 
such evidence. 

What we have to face at the moment Is the fact that the BtU will most 
undoubtedly pss through Parliament, and within a reasonable time it will 
come into operation. What matters now is the conviction eapresied by Sir 
Stanley Reed, in which I join, that it will be worked widi the cMpeiatwo 

of the lodian people. . 

Sir Stanley has incniioned what he holds to be some drawbacks, both m 
the manner of its presentment and in the method which we have adopted ia 
putting the new Constitution before the Indian people. He has referred to 
the somewhat grudging way in which he holds that advance has 
granted, a way he describe* as so grudging that it ha* driven from our side 
inany who might reasonably have been found in alliance with us, He ba* 
referred to the delays. He has referred again to the fact that the JouiL Select 
Committee made no effective coneessioo to the Memorandum of the Indian 
Delegation to the Committee. He holds that th«e facu account for some¬ 
thing of the attitude with which the pcsent proposal* have been received in 

Indijr 
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But I want to pm to you a vkw^ fits □occisaniy advene to but one 
which in my opEoiori needs cousidcfadDiu [ ItnrOiv how much the mattef oE 
prsentadoa counts, 1 know, for instactce, how much it would have counted 
with Indian Liberals had the BiU* when it was first diaficd^ contained a 
dcciaradon that Dominion Status was the objective before Parliament, 
Perhaps it may wdl be that if the thing had been done differently in other 
respects also, and more desptrh had. been shown, we should have seen a 
diiTercuc attitude. 

But there is also this. 1 tahe it that the whole psyduilogica] basis of the 
Endian demand is a claim for political self-rcspccL That being so, could 
yw cJtpcct that any form of eonsdtudoA which contained a number of safc> 
guards and reservations, which indeed put some emphasis ou the limitations, 
could have been received with anything like a welcome, anyihiug like a 
gtnefa] expression of sadsfaction by libera] potitidaos in IndiaThe 
limitations were a necessary condition of advance, but it was inevitable that 
Indian opinion should concentrate not on what the Constitutioci cod- 
tained in the way of progresst but on what it withheld, I doubt my¬ 
self whether even if we bad presented the ntatter in a difTcrcnt form, even 
had we been htr mm expeditious, even if we could have been spared in 
some way those sentiments of mistrust that were expressed in Great 
Britain, ev’en then [ doubt whether in the long run the reception in India 
would have been very different from that which it has received. 

But I mysdf am not impressed by those facts so much as by others. I am 
impressed by the fact that the British Government has so steadfastly aiid in 
the face of such obstacl« persisted in this great Liberal measure, (Applause.) 
You ha^'C a large number of people in England who have been tinght to 
look upon It with alarm and more than alarm. You have had sections of 
otir industrial population who have believed that it may bring harm to them. 
And the measure has been brought forward at the very moment when 
other nations In the world are beginning to discount the advantage of those 
Parliamentary institutions on which this propcRsal itself it based. (Applause.) 
£^en n great democratic country like the United States has begun to seek for 
some more direct method of rule, some more stable executive than can be 
afforded by the shifting chances of Parliamentary institutions. 

Yet it w precisely at this time and in face of ihcse circumitances that we 
are proposing to extend Parliamentary institutions based on a popular vote 
to India, And why? For one reason only- Because judging by our own 
experiences, judging by the cxpericncej of the Empire, we believe that it is 
the best thing that we can do for India, (Applause.) 

Surely if there k anywhere in India anyoilc who has before diCm the 
realities of politics, they will reoDgni^e that there has been on the part of 
Great Britain no mere expression of its faith but a real, a sub^tantiah and ^ 
sitadfaii deterruLnation to implement that faith. In spite of political inccn- 
leniences, in spite of the hazards which ctclu the friends of reform: know 
that it involves, in spite of a lukewarm attitude in India itself, the Govern- 
merit of Grcii Britain hw determined to implement in the ftdlcsi and mosi 
hhcral sense the trust which it feela for the Indian people. (Applause.) 

I confidently believe myself that if India falls to grasp the oppormnitic* 
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that we arc giving her, if abc fail* lo realia: that though this measure 
ooi be all sht: has demanded, nevefthcless it i» on our pan a true proof of 
faiih in our own principles, and that it involve* some iaaifict on our p^-- 
imJess she can realize this and make a sane and wise use of the future that it 
opens to her, it will not be Great Bri&io that will be judged to have faded, 
but India herself. (AppUum.) 

Sir STAsrtJit Rzto; 1 would like to lay one thing, because it may not 
be eeneraUy known. Mr. Pratt spoke very wisely of the great change m 
the defence pobey of India. I should take it back to 1507; Indian defence « 
now a local and not an iniernatioDal quesuon, but you will never get any 
soldier to agree. As to whom the distiijction should go for substituting the 
road for the rifle and the bullet, it is our Chaiimnn today. At a nme of the 
greatest financial embarrassment, when the Govermticnt of India finances 
were strained almost beyond bearing point, and when he had to carry almew 
unaided a tremendous burden, be took his courage in both bmds an^ii fou^ 
the money for the Waziristan road system. If by different [Stbs Su Malcolm 
Hailey has come to the same conclusion as myieU, I am well eoDicnt; I 
could wish for dO better auihonty. 

Sir Louis Dakr; It b my pleasant duty on behalf of you all to ask you to 
give a very hearty vote of thanks to the Chaintian and to die lecturer. 

£ ddighicd to find that there arc still people who can take an intdUgeiit 
interest in the Indian reforms. I was bt^noing 1* think we had got tir^ of 
them. But we have had such an inicrtstmg leenirc and discussion that I feel 
almost inclined to embark on an argomcnL However, for the moment I 
will spare you. Wc all have our own view*. I am not prepared to agr« to 
everything that has been mid, and certainly not to the idea that the defencE 
of India b now easy and that the Army can be reduced. But there is a 
great deal to be said for what has been advanced by the lecturer and many 

the gentlemen who look part in the discuMion. What I can say is that 
we all do wish all possible success to these reforms, and I am sure everybody 
connected widi the Government, once they are operative, wiU do all they can 
to work them in the best possible way for the mtercsts and the good of India. 

I ask you to give a hcariy vote of thanks to the Chair mao and to the lec¬ 
turer. {Applause.) 


RECEPTION TO THE MAHARAJAH OF BIKANER 

Some ^oo guests accepted the invitation o£ Lady Bennett to a recep¬ 
tion held at the Ladies' Carlton Club on May I935i to meet 
H-H. the Maharajah of Bikaner, on the occasion of his visit to 
country to take part in the Silver Jubilee celebrations in his capacity 
as honorary A,D.C* to the King. After the serving of refresh¬ 
ments— 

Lord LiiiiNCTON’ said: As Preadent ol dit East India AiSociadon, I am 
Hire I shall be interpreting yaur feelings if, on your behalf, I cipr«i to Lady 
^Jinco; our profound gratimde for hw kindness in providiitg this Reception 
this afternoon to meet HU Highness the Maharajah of Bikaner We are very 
gnteful indeed that Udy Beniteit, whose husband for years dic«Kd most 
ably the fomincs of TAe of l^dio, should be instrumental today in 

bnngiDg here His Highiwis, who in thiise distant days was already taking a 
prominent parr ill the public life of India, 

HU hhgliaeii has come here, at the behest of our Sovereign, as one of hU 
jMincjpal honorary A.D.C.S, to take part in the great demonstiadoas in con- 
^on_ wiA the Jubiiee of HAl the King, He has been a very promineat 
bgure m die processions and assemblings that have taken place, and we are 
greatly [mviJeged that, he has found time to come here this afternoon. You 
wUI recall that HU Highness was the first Chancellor of the Chamber of 
PfincM. For some years now he has made an intense study of the coostitu- 
hon^ (j^noDS that have been nterdsing the best mintis of both countriei, 
At the Kound-Tahle Conference he showed %o\md judgment atid gave very 
valuable help in shaping its conclusions. 

It WK no light matter to think out plans for bringing the Sqih of India 
inn? a federal system. But all the way through, subject to criticism in detail. 
His raghness lias supported the Constitution Bill very much on the lines 
that have bren now endorsed hy the House of Commons, We shall have 
Bill rtow in a few days in the House of Lords. There are many in that 
House who are well acquainted with the problems of India, but I do not 
think they w.U find U necessary to change in any great degr« the various 
provisions oI the Bill. 

HU Highness is a statesman. As a soldier and as a great Indian ruler he 
^ dways shown intense loyalty m our Empire. He has no, been very weU. 
He has been a great deal in the hands of doctors, and he U leaving this 
country on the seventh of next month, so he has not mach time at his dU- 
po^. We are fateful m him for coming here this afternoon, and also 
to Udy Bennett for having provided the occasion of hii dobg so. 

H.H, the Masuvuajm, of BtaxNiit, who was received with great applause 

ff jif*" firaieful to Lady Bcanett for the opportunity which she hal 
aJiofded me of coming here to meet to many friends, and for the honour that 
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ihe hu doM me. And 1 am bo lest to Loid Umington for ttc very 

kind words which he has just iiacd Lb regard 10 me. k is always a pleasure 
to be pTfiteDt at a meetiDg of this nature under eke auipkes of the East India 
MsocLadom The late Sir Thomas Bconctt was for many years Edicor and 
part prtjpricooT of a grat oewspapeTi The TiMer 0/ India, to w^ch we have 
looked with confidence for a reasoned eiposLdon of Indian intertsu and 
aspiradonj* and of which my friend Sir Stanley Reed was later a distingimhcd 
EdiHMT, 1 am happy 10 know that Udy Bennett retains a couDecdon with 
the paper. The East India Associatioo^ of which I have been a Vice-Pr«ident 
foe many ycars> has for sisty-cighc yean provided the one forum in Lxmdon 
where all whospeak with knowledge on Indb can expound its great and varied 
problems. There b bo aspect of the Indian question w hich has not during 
this long period been discussed at its meetings with knowledge and authorityi 
and bowes'er we may differ from some of the views expressed on this wide 
platform, we appreciate the catholicity with which it keeps its portals open 
for the vcDtUadon of Indian policy and admioistration. 1 particularly wel¬ 
come the assurance in the ksc Annual Report that, after passing through wlsat 
I may call the depression " troubles, the Assodatiou a stroog m member^ 
ship. I am confident that with the sagacious counsel n£ the Presidcat^ Lord 
Lamington; of that proved fHcnd of Indb, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, one oi its Vke-PresidentSt whose name, after the bp» of so 
many years since he held high command in its Army, is still held in deep 
affection, and respect in India j and its distinguished Conneii, with dw eijer- 
getic co-opcratloii of my [fiend the honorary secretary, hit. F. H. Brown, it 
will couiinue 10 furnish to the British pwplc light on those complex issiies 
bound up with the constittuional progress of the land we ail love and 
ardently desire to serve. 

Now I am not here to make any contribution m, or any remarks upon^ the 
questions of high policy cooccmkig India which have been engaging anen- 
tion duiing the past sb years. During the celebrations of Hb Majesry’s 
Jubilee reference to any mattcra that may be deemed controversia] must be 
avoided. I should, however, like 10 say that i was one of the wlirtt sup^ 
porters of the scheme for ao All-India Fcdciatiom 1 still believe in the 
Federal form of Government as being best in the interests of the Empire, of 
Indbp and of die States. It is* therefore, my moat cam&i hope that the final 
muc of the coMcleratian given to the question hy Parliamcot and by His 
Majesty's Go^cnimem will be such as to render it possible for the majoricy of 
the States to accede to the Federation, with adequate safeguards and the full 
assurance of their sovcxdgnty, entity, and future existence. 

I am here-^nd in this respect 1 am confident that 1 speak equally for my 
colleagues from Indb who have the privilege of being on His Majesty s 
personal staff—^to demonstrate our profound devotion to the Crown aa an 
iBstitudoo and to His Majesty's Throne and PerecMi. Perhaps, howev^, I 
may ask your attention for a few momeuts to these aspects of the British 

Empire. 

To the Indian Princes and States the Cro%vo stands in a special felauoii. 
The principle of monarchy is bone of our bone and flesh of our fllcih. Widi 
the ideal of kingship icretchmg back in many cases through unbroken cen- 
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times tD tht dawD of tiitory^ ivc arc Coovif^ccd tkat this grcat aiwJ flexible 
imbiuticin has doc only ftilhLIod a distiDguished role In ihe policy of India^ 
but has an equally great rote to discharge in the futurc. Not from any 
narrow or sclhsh purpose^ not from any mere regard for dyqastic inumts, 
we are resolved^ under Divine guidance^ to ensue tt^ 

These being our own traditions and ideats, you ¥rill readily appreciate the 
intensiiy of our devotion to the Imperial Crown^ A Scottish historian 
reminded us recently that for fifteen centuries there have been kings in 
BHoin, and for more than three hundred years there has heen a single king- 
ship. Just think of the tensile strength of a lint which has endured through 
all these vieLssitudes T Those of us who IcmjIc back on crowded years cannot 
fail to be impressed by two characteristics of the Imperial Crown. We have 
been witnsscs of the striking renaissance of the nsonarchy during the rdga 
of Queen Victoria; of blessed memory^ and so nobly sustained by her suc¬ 
cessors. We also sec the grace and ease with which it keeps abreast of 
changing conditions. We have only to think uptsi the wonderful outburst of 
loyalty and devotion of ihe past weeks^which did our hearts such good—to 
appreciate how deeply the Crown is rooted in the beans of the people. 

To those of us who serve in India the Crown is iu a voy special degree the 
oriflamme of our unity. Partiaments go; great pciirical figures flit across the 
scene and pass; we have our own divisions of race and creed, though super¬ 
imposed upon them is a growing sense of nationality. The Crown is above 
all, fixed^ immutable^ and enduring. It is the link which not only bindi us 
wiA each other, but with the peopda of the Dominions and colonics in the 
greatest association of narinns in the world. The Princes and Stales look to 
it with conEdence as the guarantor of their trades, which have been declared 
to be inviolate and inviobbk; the people as the sympathetic agency which 
always has their happiness and welfare at heart. No one who knows his 
India can doubt that behind the storm and stress of sorgpot times lies a 
Wonderful attachment lo the Crown in India and eonfidcuoc in iti beneficesi'c 
purpose. 

Yet it U not exclusively of the Crown as an inititutioD that I would speak 
this afieruooD. [ should like to associate myself with the apt words spoken by 
a typical Englishman, Lord Derby, on a recent occasion, ivhen he said that 
what endears the King-Emperor to his people is not only the way he has 
ruled-, hue the feeling that he has tried to be one of ourselves; that he is as 
loyal to ourselves as we want to be to him; and that he has joicKd in the 
whole of our life. We venerate in King George the Fifth not only a great 
King, but a great gentleman; and in the gracious bdy who dts on the throne 
with him the exemplar of all wc find best in English wotnanhood. 

Charged with these feelings^ 1 have ventured to speak to you from the 
heart. We are proud to be here, associated with the Prime Ministers of the 
DominiDns, the High Conunissinners, and all the peoples in grateful and 
losing homage to Their Impcri-al Majesties, and to join in the earnest prayer 
that they may long be spared to lead us in times of peace and prosperity, 
through difl&niJty and danger-^if such, alas f should be before us—in confix 
dence ibit they will rKver fall us, in the dctcrminatioti never lo fail them. 
(Loud applause.) 
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Lady BESJim: Ycrtir Highoew,—To me ii has been an mtense delight to 
be able to do honour today in 10 smaU a way 10 one who means 10 miieh to 
us as Your Highness doc* 10 India. It is with the traditinn* of die “>d 
looking forward to the future that gatherings such as this mean so mi^h f« 
the weUate of our two nations. I hope, Your Highness, that you wih t^e 
ba r ! .; CQ India the feeling of happiness, such as we have had through ibis 
luhilee time, a wanntb of feeUng towards all the Indian communities. 
Your coming here will have helped to weld together the friendship and 
affection of England and India. 

To me k is a great joy co DWt s* many friends todays to know mar 
we am all here to honour His Highness, to enjoy hit company. We hope 
that, when be goes back m India, he may remember the pirty we have bad 
today as one of the bright spots In his visit to England. May his days in the 
future be as warm and happy as the sunshine which has blessed ns today. 
We wish that he may came bark to us very soon, and that we shall meet him 

once more as an old and valued friend, (Cheers.) 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL AS AMENDED 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

By Hugh Mqlsom, m.p. 

The Government of lodla Bill left the House of ComiDons with¬ 
out any changes in its principles. The broad structure survived 
without injury all attacks made upon it, but as a result of criticism 
both within and without the House a number of important 
amendments were made, and I think it can safely be claimed that 
the process of Parliamentary critidsm resulted in a better BUI 
being introduced into the House of Lords than was introduced 
into the House of Commons. 

Let us recall the principles which underlie the Bill and how 
they came to be adopted. In the first place, the Simon Com¬ 
mission recommended the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
including the transfer of law and order. The Round-Table Con¬ 
ferences and the Joint Select Committee rendered explicit the 
safeguards implied in the Simon Report by making " the preven¬ 
tion of any grave menace to the peace or tranquilhty of the 
Province one of the special responsibilities of the Governor, and 
also by providing for the secrecy of sources of information con¬ 
nected with the terrorist movement. Secondly, the Simon Com¬ 
mission, having indicated that federadon of British India and the 
Indian States was the ultimate gpal and the only basis for a per¬ 
manent and satisfactory constitution, the Round-Table Confer¬ 
ences produced a demand from Bridsh India far responsibility at 
the Centre and from the Indian States an offer to federate pro¬ 
vided that responsibility was conceded to the Federal Legislature. 
Thirdly, all three Bridsh polidcal parda agreed to a constitution 
on these lines provided that there were adequate and effeedve 
safeguards to prevent any injustice to interests which Pariiamcni 
was under an obligation to protect, and to enable the Government 
to be carried on in the event of a breakdown of the ordinary 
machinery. 
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The Bin provides^ therefore^ for the setting up of 2 Fedcradon 
as sooQ as a reasonable proportion of the Indian States have exe¬ 
cuted satisfactory instruments of Accession. The new Federal 
Government will thereupon be made responsible to the new 
Federal Legislature. Before that happens^ but it is hoped only a 
short time before, the Proviiidal Governments will have been 
made fully self-governing and autonomous^ I emphasize these 
two aspects; by sclf^verning I mean that all provincial subjects 
will have been handed over to Indian mmlsters, and by autono- 
mous I mean that the Provincial Governments and Legislatures 
will obtain spontaneous or intrinsic authority and not merely 
authority dclcg;ated from the Government of India* 

All British par ties, including the Socialist Opposition after the 
formation of the Nadonal Govenunent^ had agreed at the Round- 
Table Conferences on the need for safeguards to prevent unwise 
acdon, and so there are in all parts of the Bill safeguards taking 
the form sometimes of statutory prohibitions, somedmes of special 
powers given to the Governor-General or to the Governor, These 
powers extend not only to the executive spheres, but also to iegis- 
ladon* In some cases these powers are to be casercised on the 
advice of his ministers; in some cases in his individual judg¬ 
ment*'—that is, after hearing his ministers" views but without 
necessarily accepting them^ in some cases “ in bis discredon ”— 
that is, without being obliged to consult his ministers at all. 

Feoeratson and the Princes* Difficulties 

part 2 of the Bill creates the framework for the All-India 
Fedcradon* When one-half of the Indian States on the basis of 
populadon and of representation in the Upper Federal Chamber 
have acceded, and after both Houses of Parliament have presented 
an address to His Majesty praying that the Federation may be 
brought into cxistoice, a Royal Proclamation will give legal effect 
to the Fcdcradon of India, 

A difficulty arose over this question of the accession of the 
Indian States. The offer of a number of the Indian States to enter 
the federation has always been condirional, and when the Bill 
appeared many of the Princes and their ministers interpreted its 
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terms as requiring them to submit tbemselves w the ^edc^ 3 tion to 
a greator exicut than they had intended* There is no need to go 
into all the points raised^ for they can be divided into four cate¬ 
gories : 

1. Where the British Governmefll had inade a mistake—that ia, where ihe 
Bill as draited wrengLy of ambigucusly eJEpressed the agreements prevJouily 
made. 

2, Where the Princes had made a mistake or had cnisinicrpreted; the 
tcrmlnokigy of the Bill. 

Where the Princes appaTendy smighi to make a relaxation of the rules of 
paiamountcy a condItiDa of federadom 
4. Where there was a diEcnmce qf apiniDu as to the principles of accession. 

The first category was dealt with by amendments moved by the 
GovcrniDcnt on the Report Stage, and the second was rliminatcd 
by explanation. With regatd to the third, it was explained that 
the rights and obligations of paramountcy would not be altered 
in relation to a State by its accession to tbe federadon except to 
the extent that the ruler of a State by his Instrument of Aa:ession 
agreed to allow the Federal authorities to exercise legislative and 
execurivc authority within his State. A new clause has been added 
to the Bill to make this abundantly plain^ But in any case the 
Crown was not prepared to bargain concessions in the realm of 
pararaountey as the pro guo for federation. In the fourth 
category otdy one matter seemed to raise an obstinate problem of 
principle, which requires to be explained in some detail. 

As originally drafted^ Clause 6 of the Bill provided that a State 
should be deemed to have acceded if a ruler made a declaration 
accepting 

this Act as applicable co his Scacr and to hh suhjects,'^ and specihed which 
of the mailers In the Federal Ixgisktive list he accepted as matters with 
riapcci to which the Federal Legidattire might make laws for hts Stale and 
his subjectSp^ and spedEed any condiuDo to which hb acceptance , . ^ was 
decnrKd to be siiibj ea. 

The princes felt that this meant in effect that they were being 
subjected more directly than they bad anticipatcdi to Parlia¬ 
mentary Icgislatioa^ and that the whole constitution was to apply 
to them propria oigore subject to any exdasions and exceptions 
they might be able to sripukte in their Instruments of Accession. 
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They clauDcd on the contrary that, m Parliament could not legis¬ 
late for them, it should be made clear that the Act had per sc no 
%'atidity in their States and that in so far as the Constitution came 
into operation there it must be by virtue of their Instruments of 
Accession, and that the Constiturion should only apply in so far 
as they expressly adopted it. 

The Government could not accept the principle that each Indi¬ 
vidual Instrument of Accession should be the document defining 
the federal Constitution applicable to that area of the Federation; 
there must be one Constitution only, even if some units have con¬ 
tracted out of certain parts of it. They were willing, however, to 
make it quite clear that for each Federating State the authority of 
the Constitution arose from the Instrument of Accession and not 
from the Act of Parliament- This was done by amending the 
clause to provide that a ruler *' accedes to the Federation estab¬ 
lished by this Act” instead of “accepts this Act as applicable to 
his State and subjects,” and by emphasizing the importance of 
the Instrument of Accession as the key to the extent of Federal 
power in a State, 

Other amendments safeguarding the position of the Federating 
States make clear the distinction between the Provinces of British 
India and the Smtes which retain all such sovereignty as they have 
not explicitly surrendered. Clause 45 has been amended so that 
the suspension of the constitution and tlic consequential dicta¬ 
torial powers of the Viceroy must be approved every six months 
by Parliament and cannot in any case continue for more than 
three years—a fact which is of obvious importance to the States. 

Federal Executive anp Powers of the Governor-General 

Chapter 2 of Part 2 sets up the Federal Executive in terms very 
similar to those used In creating the responsible executives in 
other federations of the Empire. The whole executive power of 
the Federation is conferred on the Governor-General; and his 
ministers are only appointed to “aid and advise” him, and hold 
office only during his pleasure. This formula, as interpreted by 
the Instrument of Instructions, really means that the ministry 
shall consist of persons in whom the Legislature has confidence 

I o 
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and that he shall dismiss them when they lose that confidence. In 
contrast, however, with the constitutional heads of the Dominion 
Constitutions, the Governor-General of India is given personal 
powers by the Bill. In the first place, the departments of Foreign 
Afiairs and Defence are “ reserved " and will be administered by 
him through the agency of counsellors; In the second place, in all 
other departments he may act in certain cases and for certain pur¬ 
poses otherwise chan on his ministers' advice. Clause 12 Imposes 
upon him special responsibilities for: 

(fl) The prevendoB of any grave roenacc id the peace or tranquillity of 
TnHia Of any pan tbcrcaf. 

(i) The safeguaidiug of the financial stability and credit of the Federal 
Gav<7aiDciiL 

(c) Th* safeguarding of tlvc IcgidmatE interests of the mmoriaOr 

(d) The securing to, and to the dependants of, perwui who are or have 
been members of the public services of any rights provided or preserved for 
them by or under this Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate imcicso, 

(e) The securing in the sphere of eneculive action of ihc purposes which 
die provisions of Chapter 3 of Part 5 of this Act are designed to secure in 
tefadon to legbladon (ijc., tebdug to conimercial dismmiiiaiion,), 

(/) The prevendon of action which would subjeset goods of United 
Kingdom or Burmese origin imported into India to discrinunatory or penal 
creatmeoL 

(g) The protection of the rights of any Indian State, and the rights and 
dignity of the nilcis thereof. 

(JS) The securing chat the due discharge of his funedoos with respect m 
matters which he is by or under this Act required to act in hU discredon, 
or to exercise his Individual judgmcf'ti b prejudiced or impeded fay any 
course af action taken with respect to any other matter. 

The only important amendment made in this chapter extended 
the protection given under thii clause to persons who have been 
in the public service and to the dependents of such officials and ex¬ 
officials, thus extending the special responsibilities specifically to the 
safeguarding of the rights of pensioners and " family-pensioners,” 
The chapter dealing with the Federal Legislature remained 
virtually unamended. There will be a Council of State consist¬ 
ing of not more than 104 rcprescntadvcs of the Federating 
Indian Statics and of 156 rq>rcsentativcs of British India elected 
generally speaking by the mcmliers of Provincial Upper Cham¬ 
bers, or in the Provinces where these do not exist by the members 
of electoral colleges constituted for the purpose. The Assembly 
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will consist of not more than 125 representatives of the Federat¬ 
ing Indian States and of 250 representatives of British India 
elected by the Provincial Lower Chambers. The Socialist Op- 
positiOD pressed vaiidy for a slnglc<hambcr Legislature, and the 
Liberal Opposition equally vainly for the Assembly to be directly 
elected by geographical constituencies. 

Provincial Autonomy and Powers of the Governors 

Part 3 of the Bill deals with the Provinces, and the machinery 
set up closely resembles that at the Centre, which has already 
been described. From this time onwards until the schedules were 
reached, the House of Commons made better speed with the Bill 
because so many of the questions of principle had been fully 
debated on Part 2 dealing with the Centre. The Provincial 
Governors have imposed upon them all the same special responsi¬ 
bilities as the Governor-General except the one relating to financial 
stability and credit. 

In one matter their special responsibility is fuller and more 
explicitly defined. As the maintenance of law and order is pri- 
marily a Provincial responsibility, the special powers of the 
Governor have to be more detailed than those of the Governor- 
General. The Governor has, notwithstanding bis ministers’ 
advice, unlimited power to take whatever action, executive or 
legislative, he thinks necessary to the due discharge of his special 
responsibility for preserving the peace or tranquillity of the Pro¬ 
vince. The Joint Select Committee felt that, without prejudice 
to the generality of those powers, special provisions were needed 
to prevent political interference with the internal administration 
of the police and also to deal with the terrorist problem. First, the 
various Police Acts and rules made thereunder may not be re¬ 
pealed or amended without the Governor’s sanction. Secondly, 
under Clause 57 the Governor is empowered to take over and 
administer in his discretion any functions of government he deems 
necessary 

** if it appears lo him that peace or tr^iiqijillity of the PfoviDce h en¬ 
dangered by the operations of any persotu committing, or compLflng^ pre¬ 
paring ot attemptLiig lo cotnmit,^ crimes of violence . . - Intended to over¬ 
throw the Govermneni.” 
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Thirdly, Clause 58 requires him to make rules ensuring the 
complete secrecy of the sources of information with regard to 
terrorism. 

The Conservative Opposition, which disapproves of the Simon 
Commission's recommendation that law and order should be 
transferred, was naturally not satisfied with these safeguards, and 
others of us were uncertain whether there was adequate protec¬ 
tion against the dangers of communism, civil disobedience, and 
no-rent campaigns, but the Government made it clear that the 
Governor had under his special responsibilities all such powers 
as he was particularly directed to cjtcrcisc under these two clauses. 
In this special case he must use them; in all other cases he may 
use them. 

The only important amendment made to this part added an 
Upper Chamber to the Assam Legislature, bringing the total 
number of provincial s«:ond chambers to six. 

Powers of the Legiswtuiies an® Commercial Discrimination 

Part 5 defines the extent and scope of the authority of the 
various Legislatures, This is invariably a delicate matter in any 
federadon and there is always a danger of conflict between 
Federal and Provincial laws. The Bill provides that the Federal 
Legislature alone may make laws upon any subject contained in 
the Federal list in the seventh schedule, that a Provindal Legisla¬ 
ture alone may make laws upon any subject contained in the 
Provincial list, and that both may make laws upon any subject 
contained in the concurrent list, but that in case of conflict Federal 
legisladon shall prevail unless the Frovindnl law has been re¬ 
served for the consideration of the Governor-General and has 
received his assent. 

Chapter j of this part deals with a matter of considerable im¬ 
portance and one in which 1 take a special interest. Its purpose 
is to ensure that the Indian Legislatures shall not have power to 
discriminate against Britirii subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom or against British commercial enterprise established in 
India, It was agreed at the Round-Table Conferences that Britons 
in India and British enterprise should be treated exactly like 
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Indians and Indian enterprise! This can be justified on the ground 
that there is no legal or administrative disenmination of that kind 
against Indians in this country. It had ori^nally been suggested 
by the European coummunity in India in its evidence to the Simon 
Commission that prohibitions of this kind should be contained in 
the new Constitution. At the Round-Table Conferences the com¬ 
munity put forward as an improved proposal that a Convention 
should be negotiated between the United Kingdom and India 
which would provide for nadonal treatment of the domiciled 
nationals of each country residing in the othcft and also for most- 
favoured-nadon treatment of the exports of each country to the 
other. The Bridsh Government were unable to accept this pro¬ 
posal because they did not think that it would be proper for an 
agreement of this kind to be entered into so long as the Govern¬ 
ment of India is, de facto, if not de furc, subordinate to the 
Bridsh Government. 

The Joint Select Committee, however, was acute to perceive the 
immense advantage of agreement over coercion, and they ingeni¬ 
ously combined the merits of both ideas in their proposals. Under 
the Bill there are as full and complete prohibidons of discrimma- 
tion as the ingenuity of the Parliamentary draftsmen, prompted 
by the greater ingenuity of the European community's legal 
advisers, has been able to devise, but the whole may be suspended 
by Order in Council under clause iiy if, and for so long as, there 
is in effect in both countries a Convention backed by the necessary 
legislation which adequately affects the purposes of this chapter. 
There is therefore a strong inducement held out to India to enter 
into a Convention and thereby to substitute agreement for pro¬ 
hibition. 

I proposed a new clause which would extend the same prin¬ 
ciple to the prohibition of penal duties imposed upon imports 
into India from the United Kingdom. I believe that Indians 
would welcome the opportunity of securing the suspension of the 
Govcrnor 4 jcncral’s special responsibility in that respect and that 
such a dause would be an inducement to negotiate a trade agree¬ 
ment on the so-called Ottawa lines which might be of immense 
benefit to both countries. The Ottawa policy as regards the 
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Dominions has been disappointing in the past^ and I bcheve will 
continue to be so in the future. The economic nadonalUm of the 
Dominions which seeks to develop secondary industries and the 
e fj;ini>mTr nationalism of t his country which seeks to develop agri¬ 
culture here, arc both grave obstacles to freer trade. Moreover, 
both the primary and the secondary products of the Mother 
Country and the Dominions arc to a largp and mcreasing extent 
compcddve in character, and that makes it doubtful whether the 
futtue will show much improvement. 

In the case of India and the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, the agricultural products of a tropical and a temperate 
climate arc complementary rather than competitive, and there is 
no time in the future to which we can look forward wrhcrc India 
will be producing the higher grades of manufactured goods. 
Although much of Lancashire's trade with India is lost for cs'cr, 
the motor, wireless, engineering and other industries may confi¬ 
dently hope that the Indian market is expanding and we ought 
to try to obtain for them an increasing share of that expanding 
market. I much regret, therefore, that the Scciciaiy of State was 
unwilling to accept the proposed danse, largely, I imagine, be¬ 
cause of the objection that would have been raised by the Con¬ 
servative Right Wing. 

PfNSlONS 

Perhaps it will be wdl, in view of the widespread, if largely 
factitious, interest taken in the security of pensions, for me to 
explain the whole scheme in the Bill for their payment instead of 
mcrclv referring to the amendments that were carried. Clause 246 
provides that the pensions of the Defence personnel shall be 
" charged on " Federal revenues, and Clause 246 (5) makes the 
same provision with regard to civil officers appointed or here¬ 
after to be appointed by the Secretary of State, Clause 249 brings 
all persons now serving within the scope of these provisions and 
adds other protection. Clause 54 (i) provides that sums ** charged 
on ’’ the revenues shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legis¬ 
lature. Two of the special responsibilities of the Governor-General 
under Cbusc 12 (as amended) are: 
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" (J) the securing to, am! la the dependants of, pcrious who are or luve been 
members of the public scivicics of any fights , , , and the safegua^og 0 
their Icgiritmie interests,*' and also “ (t) the alegiiaiding of the Snancial 
Stability and credit of the Fcdml Goi^cminfinL" 

Clause 158, which required the Federal and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to provide the Secretary of State with sufficient funds to 
meet any liahilltics due, was expanded to indude by express w*ords 
pension IkblUdcs. Clause 271 was amended in order to recognize 
explicitly the responsibility of the Secretary of State for the issue 
of pensions payable outside India. Clause 249 was amended so as 
to preserve to aggrieved persons the right to sue the Secretary of 
State in respect of any liability including pension liability, in 
addition, of course, to the right to sue the Federation or the 
Province. Under Clause 271 no pension payable outside India 
shall be subjected to Indian taxation. The general effect of these 
various provisions is that the Federal Government has a statutory 
obligation to discharge Its pension liabilities and that the Secretary 
of State has a statutory duty to see that this liability is duly 
discharged; he can under Clause 14 issue instructions to the 
Governor-General as to how he is to find the necessary funds; and 
the Governor-General has power to impose any additional taxation 
needed to fill the Indinn Treasury, if by any chance the taxation 
voted by the Federal Legislature should be insufficient. In con¬ 
sidering the likelihood of this situation arising, it may be added 
that the pensions charge is only 4 per cent, of the Indian revenues 
and is likely to decrease. Such provisions surely meet all legiti¬ 
mate demands of the pensioners. 

Some pensioners, have, however, demanded that their pensions 
shall be guaranteed by the British Treasury, Apart from the fact 
that this is demanding a security that they do not now enjoy, it 
is unnecessary. It is also undesirable because it would enable any 
Indian Government, in the improbable event of a Government 
with such an outlook coming into power, to use a refusal to pay 
pensions as a lever against the Bridsb Government in the know¬ 
ledge that the pensioners themselves would not sufier. 

It would not be inappropriate to mention here certain amend¬ 
ments made in tire Bill to make officials secure in the discharge 
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of their dudci. it was always provided that the Governor should 
exercise his individual judgment as to appointments to the posts 
which arc to be reserved to officers recruited by the Secretary of 
State. An amendment was moved by the Government to make 
it clear that that included postings. A new* clause, 570^ prC' 
serves and extends the protection that an official enjoys against 
criminal prosccurions and civil actions. At present the leave 
of the local Government is required for a prosecution 10 be 
initiated, and in future leave will be needed from the Governor 
in his individual judgment. In the case of civil actions, the ques¬ 
tion of whether the Government shall stand behind an official 
and pay the costs of defending the action and the damages, if any, 
will he decided by the Governor exercising his individual judg¬ 
ment. Half the members of a Public Service Commission, which 
will he one of the safeguards for the just treatment of officials, 
must, as a result of an amendment to Clause 264 of the Bill, be 
persons who have served for ten years under the Crown in Tudia 
A further change made in the Bill was the deletion of the power 
enabling the Home Government by Order in Council to transfer 
to any other authority the powers of the Secretary of State to 
recruit to the services. 

ExcLunED AND Paxti-ally Excluded Areas 

A good deal of anxiety was expressed in all parts of the House 
as to whether the areas inhabited by aboriginal tribes and cither 
totally or partially excluded from the reforms introduced by the 
Bill were sufficiently extensive, or at all events whether the pro¬ 
posals of the Bill had been based on a sufficiently exhaustive 
examination of the needs of the situation. An excluded area is 
to be administered by the Governor acting in his discretion; in 
a prtially excluded area he has a special responsibility for pro¬ 
tecting the interests of the aboriginal inhabitants. The Com¬ 
mittee felt that as under the Bill an excluded area could become 
partially excluded, and a partially excluded area could become 
included in a Province, but there was no machinery for the reverse 
process, it would be wise to err on the side of excluding too much 
rather than too little. The Government emphasised, on the other 
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hand, that it was dairabte to assimilate rather than to segregate 
these areas, and the delimitation, of the areas was made difficult 
by the fact that the aboriginals were scattered and did not con- 
sUlaitc homogeneous blocks of population. It was finally decided 
that neither the Government's short schedule nor the long 
schedule proposed as an amendment should be Incorporated in 
the Bill, but that a White Paper should be laid before Parliament 
containing the fullest information, and that in the light of that 
inf ormation the excluded and partially excluded areas should be 
delimited by Order in Ctiuncil which would be submitted to the 
House. 

Tme Franchise anu Women’s Rights 

As originally drafted the Bill did not contain particulars of the 
qualifications for the franchise in the territorial constituencies 
which will elect the Lower Houses in the Provinces. A new 
schedule was added to the Bill in the Committee stage which 
sets out all these qualifications. Each Province had to be dealt 
with separately, as in some cases it is more convenient to take 
the payment of local taxation, in other cases the payment of land 
revenue, as the main qualification. ITic electorate will be about 
35 millions—^that is, about t4 per cent, of the total population, 
ay per cent, of the adult population, and 43 per cent, of the adult 
male population. The scheme is based witli only slight modifica' 
tlons upon the Franchise, or Lothian, Committee's Report. 

The schedule, long and complicated as it is, was fully examined 
in Ctimmittee. The Socialist Party attempted to increase the 
electorate, but the Government stood firmly by the Lothian 
Committee’s view that the administrative machinery would not 
stand any considerable extension. One amendment which the 
House accepted with great satisfaction gave to retired officers and 
men of the Indian Police Force the same voting rights as are 
given to retired soldiers. 

The most important changes were made in regard to women’s 
franchise. It will be remembered that the Lothian Committee’s 
proposals were estimated to enfranchise women to men in the 
proportion of i; 4i. The White Paper, for administrative 
reasons, required women qualified in respect of their husband’s 
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property to ipply for registration and also substituted a sn'crer 
test as the educational qualification. This would probably have 
had the effect of reducing the proportion of women to men on 
the rolls to 1: 7. The Joint Select Committee recommended that 
the application requirement should be dispensed with in certain 
Provinces and areas, and that in certain Provinces a lower educa¬ 
tional qualification only should be required; these with other 
concessions were estimated to bring the proportion of women to 
men on the rolls up to t: 5—subject, however, to the xmforcsec' 
able reduction due to the application requirement where that was 
retained. These recommendations were incorporated in the 
Bill. The Government on the Report Stage agreed to go even 
further, and undertook to move amendments in the House of 
Lords to remove the application requirement before the second 
election in those Provinces where it is retained for the first elec- 
don, except where social conditions made too quick an advance 
dangerous.” 

It may be added at this point that, in add!don, an amendment 
was accepted to reserve for women sbt seats in the Federal Upper 
Chamber, and the Govemmenc also introduced a new clause pro¬ 
viding that “ a person shall not be disqualified by sex from being 
appointed to any civil piost under the Crown in India " except in 
so far as might be specially ordered by the Secretary of State, the 
Govcnor-Gcneral, or the Governor, 


Burma 

The whole of Part 14 of the Bill, consisting of 157 clauses, sets 
out the new Consdtution of Burma, Nearly all these clauses are 
mere reprints of the clauses in the earlier part of the Bill which 
relate to India, and consequently they were not discussed in 
detail* There was, however, a general discussion on whether 
Burma should be separated from India. It will be remembered 
that both the Simon Commission and the Round-Table Confer¬ 
ence recommended that Burma should separate, but the Prime 
Minister undertook that this should not be done until tbe Burmese 
people had been consulted. 

'I"hc choke offered to the Burmese people was either that Burma 
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should become for M time a province of federated India or that 
separation should take place at once. The election was, however* 
so conducted by the parties in Burma diat no clear answer was given 
to the alternative of separation or federation; such indication as 
could be obtained appeared to be in favour of entering the Indian 
Federation at the beginning with the right to secede at any time in 
the future. This was exactly what the British Government had 
said Burma could not be allowed to do. There v^as therefore, not 
unnaturally, a difference of opinion in the House of Commons as 
lo whether in tliese circUTnsianccs the separation of Burma was 
justifiable, and the Labour Party upon this point was divided- 
The principle of the separation of Burma was, however, accepted 
by a large majority* Indians were ^ven the same protection 
against discrimination in Burma as was given to Britons in India, 
except that it was not possible to give an unrestricted right of im¬ 
migration to Indian labour* 

The Question of a Piieamble 

The only other point of sufficient importance to require men¬ 
tion was the question whether the Bill should contain any de-^ 
daration of what is the ultimate goal of British policy in India. 
The Joint Select Commirtce had refrained from any reference to 
Dominion status and the Bill bad no preamble, like the Act of 
1919, which (based on the Declaration of August 20, 19*7) 
as follows; 

“ Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliatntnt 10 provide for the increai- 
iog asMxiiatioD of Iiidia-ns- Ld every hraneh of Indiaa administraticiaj and (or 
ihc gradual development of self-governing institubons, ^vith a view to the 
progressive rcalizacion of responsible government in British indla M an 
intcgni) part of the Empire; 

And whereas progress in giving eUcet CD ihb policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages, and ii is expedient that substantMLl steps in this direction 
should now be taken; 

And whereas ihe time and manner of each advance can be dcurtnined 
only by ParlUmcmj upon whom responsibility tics for the welfare and 
advancement of Indian peoples; 

** And whereas the aedon of Parlbmcni in sueb matters mint be guided by 
the co-opcTatlon received from those on whom new- opportunitiH of service 
will be conferred, and by the extent 10 whkh it b found that cofifideniLC eati 
be reposed in their sense of fCspoEmbility; 
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And whereas doneurrtntly with the gradual dcvclopmcni of seif-govem- 
ing irudty lions in the Provinces of India it is cxpeScDi to give 10 th«c 
PrcFvinces ifi Provindal matters the largest measure of indcpcndciicc of The 
Government of India which is compatible ^idi the due discharge by the 
latter of its own respomibilirics/' 

In 1929 Lord Irwin^ the Viceroy (now Lord Halifax) 
an authoritylive IntErprctadon of that preamble: “The natural 
issue of India's progress as there contemplated is the attainment 
of Dominion status.” In his speech on the second reading, Sir 
Samuel Hoarc said that the Government “stand firmly by the 
pledge contained in the 1919 preamble^ which it is not part of 
their plan to repeal^ and by the inicrprctation put by the Viceroy 
in 1929, on the authority of the Government of the day, on that 
preamble*” It was pointed out by him and by the Attorney- 
General that that solemn statement of bis had as much moral 
validity as, and no less legal force than, a preamble or even a 
clause In the stamte* In either case no Parliament can legally 
bind its successors, although in foreign and imperial affairs there 
is a long-established custom to abide by the pledges of previous 
Governments. 

In conformity with the Secretary of State's statement, the 
Government moved an amendment on the Comiulttcc stage to 
preserve the preamble to the 1919 Act, although all its clauses 
(with one slight exception) were repealed. To leave the preamble 
on the Statute Book after the Act had been repealed appeared to 
many of us to be like preserving the smile of the Cheshire Cat 
after the Cheshire Cat had disappeared, but there were great 
practical difficulties in the way of drafting a preamble containing 
a phrase of so debatable a meaning as “Dominion s^tus,” and 
still greater difficuldts in attempting to dchne the functions im^ 
plied by it* 

My own feeling is that Indians can well be satished that the 
statcmcni which has now been made by the National Government 
reaffirms and reiterates in the plainest and most authoritative 
language—although not in the clauses of the Statute—the inter¬ 
pretation that was put by Lord Irwin upon the Preamble to the Act 
of 1919^ and which declares that the ultimate goal eif British policy 
is for India to obtain Dominion status. 
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Th£ Pilots of the Bill 

[ should like to add just one final word of adxniratton for the 
way in which Sir Samiicl Hoarc piloted the Bill through the 
House of Commons. The fact noted by Lord Latnington at the 
annual meeting this afternoon—that an acutely controversial Bill 
was passed through the House without any bitterness—was chiefly 
due to the Inexhaustible padence and untiring courtesy of the 
Secretary of State in amwering every point that was raised. He 
did not always satisfy his critics, but at any rate they always felt 
that he had dealt with every point of substance that had been 
raised and had given them a courteous answer. 

His astonishing mastery of the principles and details of a long 
and extraordinarily intricate measure did not, 1 know^ surprise 
members of the Joint Select Committee who had known his skill 
in expounding the principles upon which he was working and 
the details of his scheme when he was cross^xaramed by the joint 
Select Committees but to the rest of us it was nothing short of 
man^ellous. In spite of the fact that he had, of courscp the va7 able 
and experienced officials of the India Office to help hun* 

A new paTUamentary reputation was made by hfr. Butler^ the 
Undcr^rctary for India, i think I am right in saying the 
youngest Under-Secretary for India who has ever been apjxiintcd* 
Upon him fell the entire responsibility for piloting the latter part 
of the Bill through the House during the Secretary of Statens 
illness, and in good temper, courtesy and knowledge he did not 
fall short of the standard that had been set by his Chief. 

It is due to those two Ministers and also to the gtxid humour of 
the leaders of the official and Conservative oppositions that the 
Mothers of Parliaments has demonstrated, at a time when parlia¬ 
mentary government has disappeared from so many other 
countries, that in this country at any rate it is possible for a con¬ 
troversial measure, upon which there is extraordinarily strong 
feeling, to be discussed within an allotted period of time, and for 
criticisms to be put forward with conviction and with force, and 
yet for the Bill to be passed through by the date that had been 
agreed upon between the Government and the opposition. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A KHmiNc of die AiwJbdun hcl^ at the Caxton HatT^ WcstmLiutcr^ 
on WediKsdajf^ June ^ 19-35, a paper ennded *' The Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill as Amended in the House of Commons ** was read bv 
Mr. Hogh MoUon* u.r. In the tinai^otdablc absence oE the Most Hon. the 
Marquess ol Lothian* Sir loho Thompioii, ic,c.s,i,t w'as in the 

chair^ and the following ladies and gendemcn, amongst others^ were 
pfcieni: t 

The Right Hon. Lord LamiogtoUp o.q^.0+1 ox.i.e.* Sir Louis Dane* 
o.c,t.E.t oj.T.r Sir Albion Banerji, c.s.i., c.i.e.^ Sir Hugh McPherson^ 
E.c.i.E., Sir Waiter Willson^ Sir PhiUp Hanog* E.a.E.* u.t.p Sir 
Ross Barker, K.c.i.E., c.«.. Sir jehn Camming* c.s.i.. Sir Hopetoun 

Stokes, c.s.i.f and Lady Stokes, Lady (Lionel) Jaeobp Sir William 

Ovcm Clark;^ Sir Ernest Houon, ic.c.s.t.« 0.1 Sir Abdul Qadir* Sardar 
Bahadur Sardar Mohan Singh, Mr. R. Mardn, c^T-e4* T. L# Pennell p 
o.i.t,, Mis'^ Cornelia Sorabp, K.-i'H., Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Mr. L P- 
Rtchter, MWp Taekson, Mr* P, K* Duir^ Lieut,-ColorH;l W. G. Hamiliont 
The Hon. Emily Kinnaird* Mr. |. L. McCallum* Mr. (L K. ladkakaf Mr. 
W. A. Lee, Pandit Dr, Shpma Shankar, Dr. K. N. Sitatam, Mr. M. A. J. 
Nofcle* Mr. E* F* Harris, Miss L. Sorabji, htr. C. G. Hancoek, W, K. 
Brock, Dr. E. M. Macphail, Mr. C- Chartres, Mr, W, C. Dibit, Swami 
B- H- Bon, hfrs. B. D, Berry, Mr. W, A. Lc RossignoL* Miss Cumming, 
Mia* M. Asbworthp Mr. Leonard Matters* Mr* and Mrs. V, P, Bhandarkar, 
Dr. Rr Hingorani, Mr, A- Kunning^ Rcv\ R, Burges, Mrs. Dewar, 
Mr. E. Batehelor, Dr. R. S. Grewal, Mr. B. T, Mulwani* Mr* H* R* H, 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Roberts, Mr, L Kahadi* Mr. J. J. Nolan, Mr. fosqjh 
Nissim, Mr. Syed M. Sayeedutiai Mr* T. A. H. Way, Mr. H. R. Sadler, 
Rai Bahadur B* Jflgan Narit, Miss Lfeson^ Mr* R. Vh Ramchandaii, Miss 
Lcatherdale, Mrs. Mackie, Mrs* Armirong, and Mr. F. H* Brown, 

Hon. Secretary^ 

The CtisimAN: Ladies and Gentlcmciii, I regret very much to have to 
tell you that Lord Lothian has been detained in the House of Lords for an 
Important debate on internadonal affairs. I regret bis absence very mueb; 
first ol all, on personal grounds, but, secondly, bec2ii5e 1 regard Lord 
Lothian as one of the great phitosopher-statesmen now alive in this country, 
and 1 feci perfectly certain that hts remarks at thU intermediate stage in the 
paisagic of the Bill would Have been o£ extraordinary interest. 

Mr* Moljon needs no introduction here. He has already addressed this 
Association, certainly on one occasion* He is a man who had a distin^ 
guished career at Oiford, and he then went out to India, wh-cre he did 
pditkal work for some years in connection with the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. He thus acquired a solid foundation of knowledge about India. 
He tame home a few years ago and stood for Parliament, and was elected 
as Member for Doncaster. He has made his mark already In Farliaiticnt* 
and may be ttprded as one of the rising hopes of the Party to which he 
belongs. His speeches in die House of Commoni, if he will allow mr to 
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say are always well worth atu^jyiog. The debates that have taken place 
ID the Houie o! Commoni would have been pODircf without him. 

(Mr. Hugh MqI$oii then ntad hU pper) 

The Chsi»uan ; We have listened to a most admirable paper, a paper 
whidi I venture w think will corne to be regarded as the standard sum¬ 
mary of the amendments which have been made in the Bill since it was 
introduced into the House of Cammons. If I may say the paper was as 
clear in tls delivery as it was in its expression. 

Mr. Ernest BAtciieLoa, i.c.s* (retd.): There arc one or two points m the 
paper to which I am afraid T must take sofoe objection. Tbe autW 
has stated^ in conneedon with pensions, “ Perhaps it will be well^ in view 
of ihc widespread if largely factitious interest taken in the security of pen¬ 
sions . . Speaking on behalf of myself and my many ftiendi, who arc 
most interested in this subject of pcnsians, E can say most emphatieaUy that 
the inteiesi which we show is net in the least factitious; it is most genuine. 

I think we are all most anxious as to whai the future may prepare for us if 
this BUI is put Into force. He has stated that “some pensioners have, 
however, demanded that their pensions shall be guaranteed by the British 
Treasury. Apart from the face that this Is demanding a security that they 
do not now enjoy^ it is tmiiccessary.^" The point of view which T am in- 
dined to take in this la that they do at the present mcmicnt enj^^ this 
security. The author hifnself has wriiient so long as the Govcratncm of 
India Lsp dc fact ^ if not de juft , subordinaied to the British GoverumcOL'^ 
In the mcasiircdp forcible, and diguibed language which was used in the 
letter which he wrote to Mr* Montagu, who was then the Secretary ol State, 
and which 1 think you will agree predpiiated Mr. Montagu's resignation 
and disappearance from political life. Lord Curzon reprimanded hiro--I 
think that is the right word—for not recognidng that the Covemmenc of 
India was niburdtnate to the Government of Engjaud. I think that that 
letter of Lord Curzon's must be taken to be the conveyance of a lonnal 
decision of the Britiih Government^ When Lord Curzon made that state¬ 
ment the Government of India Act of 1919 was in force* as it is ai the 
moment. Therefore 1 cootidcr that at the JiMuncot the Governnieot of 
India Is dr faeto and de jure subordinair to the Govcrnmejii of England. 
(Applause.) 

As regards the future, I will read you some extracts from a very authorita¬ 
tive document. It U not the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Comfuittee- 
“ We are confronted with the secular antagonism of Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan, representatives not only of two religions but of two civilizations; 
w4th numerous sdf^ontained and exclusive minorities, all a pttj to anxiety 
for their future and profoundly suspicious of the majority and of one another; 
and with the rigid and Immutable divisions of caste, iwlf a denial and 
repudiation of every democratic principle, . . . But none can predict 
whether either of these forces will In the end prove strong enough to absorb 
and obliterate the religious and radal cleavagt, which indeed tends to 
become more and more acute with each successive transference of pditical 
power into Indian haods/^ 
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You may perhaps think 1 have read from a documcjii whkh haa been 
written by some diehard n^rember oi the India Defence League. Stach h 
not the case. You will find those cxtr^tctt in paragraph 31 of the Chair- 
niaxL^s origimtl Draft Report writtien by Lord LinliihgoWi and laid before 
the Committee on June j 3 , 1934. Tliac portion of the Draft was never 
comiidered. Another Part I. was hiarriedly stibstiiuied for it and appeared 
within about a month of the Si^st appearance o( the original Draft whkh I 
have read. (Applause.) 

Swuii B. Bon {Head of Gaudiya Cbaitanya Mission): 1 am not a 
poliddan^ nor have I much interest in pditia- On the other handp t have 
come Irorn India and have travcDcd as a rdigious monk all over my 
country, so constantly coming in contact with the peopJe, not so much the 
poliddanSf but knowing the mentality and oUEJook of the people in general. 
What has been talked of tbe present Conjdtudon that is coming into Force 
very soon in our country? The common people think a litde differently 
froon the great pQliddans, who give so much of their dme and brain to 
think out the best good of the country. 

Those people in India who have some education, who can read English 
fairly welk but do not give so much dme 10 politics as the people here give, 
have a general knowledge of what is going on in the worlds ^nd especially 
ill Endian politics. Most of them think that reform has been very good and 
very practical under the present circumstances for our country,, that further 
results will be good provided there is gcnuinenibs^ and sincerity on both 
ddes. That seems to be die general mentality now in our country^ that the 
new Conidtuden will work very wdl provided the Ministers show their 
willingness to rise above party polidcs and really look on ail the people of 
the coanoy as thdr brothers and seek th«f real good. 

There arc extrcniESts in every country, notably io Central Europe^ One 
of my friends who was fighting ixi the last war against the Arabs told me 
that one night the coemics came and from the opposite side of the Biidsh 
tents they fegan lo make a noite, clamouring and shouting. The opposite 
side was calm and silenL This seems to be the policy in this country that 
eatrcuiists must continue shouting, knowing that it will not last long. 
The E^alancc* it seems, is going to ^ maintained. 

It is said that over the branches of dcfedCe and of ecdesiisdcal afiairs the 
Legislature will liave no control: that ihese aiatters will be reserved lo the 
Viceroy and Governor-GrneraL May I ask for further ducidadonp as I am 
Interested in the religion of my country^ Will the Govcmor-Gcncral repre¬ 
sent the King as Defender of the Faith? Or docs it mean that this reserve 
power on the part of the Viceroy will be directed to the maintenaner of 
the reli^ous faith of atl our people? 

Sir Phiup H^aTtK#: As one who has followed with the deepest interest 
the progrets of this Bill, and who has inddentally read the speeches of 
Mr. Molion in the Housc» I should like to add to what Sir John Thompson 
hu said my own tribute to the lucidity which Mr. hlolson has shown in ihe 
House and in this room in expounding his subjeirt 
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One of the poitiom of the BUI in whkli I have taken the deepest interest 
u that which ithite* to the pcMihon of women. When 1 was acting as 
Chairman of the Education Committee of dw Sitnofi Commission, both to 
my colleagues and myself it became evident that the factoc which retarded 
the s4 Ki r>l progress of India most—and I myself am more intErcsttd in 
progreu than political progress—was the inferloeity in the position 
of the women- I was asked by the women’s organizationi here to ^ve 
evidence before the Sclea Committee on the qnesrion of the women's 
franchise, and it has been a great saiisfactiDB to us that the Govanment 
have paid attention to the representations that were made by women, both 
Indian and English, on this subsea. 

I feel gmicful to the Government, which I think in dealing with this 
complex Indian Bill has made good its claim to be regarded as a National 
and not as a Coniervadve Government, and I feel that we owe special 
thaoks to it for giving representadoo to women on the Council of State. 
At the present stage in India, I do not think that it matters so much that 
there should be a large number of women members in the legislatures, 
provincial and central, as that there should be a rcpreseniatioo—that the 
voice of women should be heard. One of my colleagues on the Educadon 
Committee was Mr*. Muthnlakshmi Reddi. who had been elected Deputy 
President of the Madras Legislative Council Mrs. Reddi, without official 
support cither from any political party or from Gervemmchi, carried 
through the Bill suppressing the Jevadaii system in Madras, It was the 
triumph of an individual woman. The future soda] progress of India 
will. I believe, depend very larg^y on the perionality of the women who 
will be elected to these legisladve bodies. Their influence will be out of 
all proportion to their numbers. 

Mr, K. K, Laleaka : With the guillotine hanging over my head it is not 
possible for me to bring out all the points I would oihcrwise like ut But 
to me it appears that CoDstiiudon-making can be one of the most enter- 
taioing diversions. Yet, the whole point is—no matter what pp« Con¬ 
stitution you have got-^ho is gping to work it and how is it gping to 
be worked? Mr. Molson has asked us to put our faith in safeguards; but 
ran we do that with the disappointing experience of Ireland, Egypt, and 
Ceylon staring us m the face? 

The Preamble of the .-Vet of 1919 stated that any further measure of self- 
government would depend on the measure of responsibility and coopera- 
don shown by Indian politicians. With that totally ignored, I think we 
cannot be accused of having had a double dose of sin if we do not place 
our faith in safeguards at all. The Governmeot, and those v'ho have sup¬ 
ported the scheme, all the time have built on pious hopes. There are some 
of us, OR the other hand, who at the risk of being called notorious re- 
actionaries or unimaginative dichards, and even at the ™k allcnadog 
many personal friendships, prefer to build on and live in faith, faith in 
British genius and traditions; faith in Britain’s Imperial destiny. We 
prefer to believe that two and two make four and also that neitbor can a 
Lipard change his spots nor the Eihiopcan the colour of his skin, 
voi,. ixxt. ^ ” 
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As the situatkm ts, iht Congress which is ilominiDt myw is sure ot success 
in aU the Province* neepr the Punjab and in Sind^ while in Bengal it 
e^cpects to have the support of the Muharnmadans. The Congress Kas 
made Ie perfectly clear that wheu the dxne comes it will seek election and 
it will seek power. But Congress has also made it ckar that it win do so 
to smash this Constitution. From this pKuut of view^ responstbiUty and 
good govcfiuncnt would mean smashing this Constitution. 1 sec no reason 
why those who have brought forward this Constitution &hauJd doubt the 
Congressman'* word when he has made it clear that he means to live up 
to hi* word by smaihlng this Golutituuon. 1* it not illogical and bad 
policy to talk of giving great responsibility to those whose to tendons are 
put under a cloud o£ suspicion from the very start? 

In the dosing stages of the Bill in the House of Commoru the Attorney- 
General, Sir Thomas Imkip, said that this woi a gift which Parliamcni 
willingly gave to India, and be hoped it vrould be divinely blessed, h ii 
not clear what the Atmrncy-General meant by the word Indtan"' If he 
meant the masses of India^ 92 per cent, of whom ore totally illiterate, and 
the bulk of whom arc absolutely in the hand* of moneylendcrsp then it 
certainly is not a gifL But L£ he means the gift for a small minority, 
which neither speak* nor care* for anything bnt it* own parochial uuercsts, 
which instead ^ supporting the Bill has condemned it (in this I inclutlc 
the Liberals as well as the Moderates) and which has even dared to look 
the gift horse in the mouthy then it certainly U a gift for Atabu adventurer* 
and bquadous ml(tb who will continue—tinfctteicd—to oppress, mis' 
govern, and exploit the masses of India. 

Mr. W, A, Lee t ] am grateful for the opportunity of associating myself 
with what ha* fallen from other speakers with regard to the ppex read 
by Mr^ Molson. His dear exposition of the Bill U beyond praise. The 
BUI has been so fully discussed that there ore very few of its provision* 
that can be considered as seriously debatable^ But there arc two or three 
matters which arc still spoken of as if dscy were not finally settled^ One 
of these, is the communal vote. Wc have setded down quite happily to the 
idea of communal electoraies In India. Mr. Montagu ptopcHcd a single 
clectoratet as if any minority could be satisfied with the representatives 
chosen for it by the majority of other people. The Muslim* say that they 
would have no hope of electing represeutadves; just a* the Muslims of 
Calcutta were never able for thirty years to elect a representative on the 
Corporadon. But territorial electorate* appeal to adherents of the great 
political superstition o( the lost hundred y^r*, the divine right of the 
majoriiy. The bad idea that communal electorates might be withdrawn 
ho* been responsible for strcngibeniug racial and rdigiDus animosities, as 
wc have recently seen. You know how fully rdigion enter* into the daily 
hfe of the people of India. General electorate tend lo exalt the territorial 
ideal at the expense of the retigiou* ideal. 

It U said that communal electorate* lead people to consider themsdve* 
as belon^ng to a unit l«s than the State. That i* a very pbmible theory, 
but ha* It any foundation in fact? Electorates everywhere regard them' 
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selves ^ belciiigidg to ^ facdon, as being' Libcralt or SoclaliiWt Hintius Of 
Muslims, RcpubU-cans or Ekmocrais, and fievcr, [ chink, as dii^ens of a 
State. 

Mr. JostPH Nisstu; Mr. Mdson has set us an admirable csaidpk by a 
paper v.?hsch is noi cono^rned wilh the general principles of the Bill, but 
with its detailed clauses; and lo that, I think, the debate might wcU have 
been confined. 

The qucidon of the general value of the Bill has been considered and 
decided by a huge iMjofity in both Houses^ and it is too laic to go back 
upon that. Mr. Molson has done tis a great service by brijiging to oi^ 
notice—what really very few of us appredatc—the great advance made in 
the Bill aa it has emerged from the House of Commons. Another striking 
feature is this, that the younger Members have closely studied this Bill, 
which is one of the finest products o£ die British Parliament in my humhle 
opinion, and it is a very pleasing matter that these younger Members 
are ivarm supporters of the whole conceptions underlying the Bill. That 
is a great comEort to us older men who have left India for some dmCf 
Undoubtedly we all suEfer from some aiucietics^ 1 have one or two of 
them myself. One is this, ihac the munidpalideSp which are largely com¬ 
posed of Indian members, have not worked wiih the suercss that we cx- 
pcctcd of them. But it is hoped that when it comes to working the 
Provincial Lcgtsbtnres and the Federal Assemblies, wc will have men who 
will put their all into them^ and men representative not only of urban 
areas but of the great mral areas of Indiat in whom we have greater con- 
fijenoe in some respects. 

The matter that causes me the greatest anKicty relates to ihe statutory 
adjustment between the Indian State* and the Briiish Provinces in the 
matter of raxation. The States have demanded extensive represcotatjon, 
and are about to get it, on coadidon that they also want responsible Federal 
government at the Centre, But you will notice that whereas they agree to 
mndnuc lo share Ln all Customs levies, they are very reluctant indeed to 
permit the imposidoo of any direct taxation upon their eighty million 
subjects. 1 do not know a single federation Ln the world where 609 Stale 
units come into federation with eleven highly taxed Province* on a condi¬ 
tion such as dhat at its inocpriiDEij wholly favourable to the Stales. 

] earnestly beg that serious attention should be paid 10 this matter, and 
that the Swciary of Stale for India in advising the Cabinet will be 
reluctant to accept Initrumenis of Accession which make that anomaJous, 
unprecedented, and, 1 am afraid, harmful reiervadoiu 

Pandit Dr. Sictam Shahxa%: I share the opinion of die Chairman in 
characterizing the paper as admirable, for li is a ludd lummary of the 
Bill and amendments, valuable for those who had not had time or oppor¬ 
tunity to follow the debates in the House of Commons and also to read the 
Bill* as amended and printed by H.M. StafioRcry Office* 

The Constitution* as embodied in the BiU, is fw gentrii (like the Con- 
stitudon oE the League of Nations)* being without n precedent in the whole 
hbiory or sciciKc of Corndtudonal Law. Only future history cm pro- 
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noiHi^e a verilici on itt merits^ mucih of its mcxru depending^ hiDwever^ qd 
the pcrsDOnct lo whom it is going » be entrusted to be worlccd. [n this 
respect the appointment ol Lord Zetland a good otticn. But judging 
from the public dedaradons of the major parties concerned, it appears that 
none of them Is sarished lo adopt the product ol seven years" monutainDUs 
labour^ The framers of the Consdtudon, m tbeir effort to reconcile and 
harmonise the cUsKing claims and confllcdng mterests of contending coni' 
munidcs, have produced a peculiar plant pleasing to the fancy of no par- 
dcutar party. Anyhow, this sapling of the Westmiiutcr nursery is soon 
to be tent out to be planted io India. [l U fenced round so thickly that 
its life is ensured, but it is doubtful whether its free and full growth is 
equally guaranteed* The atmosphere of mutual trust, goodwill, and the 
ipLrit of cooperation, which is very dsendal for the free growth of yoimg 
eonsdtutions of any country, may End it hard to penetrate through the 
heavy walls of ** safeguards (eonununah tommerciah politJcal, hnanpal, 
service, and so on); for such expressly provided safeguards,^' most of whkb 
are implicitly inherent in the furndamental laws of all ConsdtudoDs, arc the 
outward expresdons of mistrust. Bui let us hope that the workers of the 
CoQsdtuliotl will succeed in making a wholesome atmosphere prevail, so 
much so that the fcnccf and walls will be soon removed as uuneecssary. 

Referring to the last paragraph oE the paper it may be submitted that a 
pfeamble with a ddtncd status is not worth the paper on whkh ii is 
printed, so long as there is no earnest spirit of cooperation between Britain 
and India to work up to iL What arc mere words il there be not worth 
and work to back them? In no country is a written consdrudon of any 
value if its workers axe not free from the poisonous evils of party polities 
and iticonsdonablc canvassing and vodrig, In f^adn Amedca and in 
China a civil war is of frequent oocurrenoe* In the United States of 
Amerka polidcaJ " rackeKCting" has pievailcd. In Germany one of the 
Uiest up-to-date Constitutionj collapsed; and in Prance a Constltution,i that 
evolved after so much bloodshed and revotutioUi Is tottering with frequent 
demissions of CahiDcts In a year \ 

We ought to think of making men more than of making laws ” — that 
is what I said in reading a paper on ^ The Problem of Education in 
India before this Assodadon twenty years ago; that h what I tried to 
impress upon the Indian National Congress, as a delegate from Benares^ 
nearly forty years ago (i^ ai Calcutta); and that is u hat I repeat today. 
We want men (and women) corky to work the ConstitutioJi 10 that tb^ 
may create in a united and federated India community of intercsn in the 
place of communai interests. Under provlncia] autonomy they should 
have ample scope to work for the extinction of ignoraisce^ poverty, and 
squalor chat ride rampant in town slums and countryside atkd that Ik at the 
foot of all social evils in India. 

The grandest feature of the Constitution is Federation, to which, I am 
sure, the ruling Princes of India will accede to ki the imtilar life of thdr 
States flow into the progressive currenu of Greater Indio. In the history 
of British rule in India the marvellous itmeture of an India nniced in 
Federation will stand out at the most conspicuous monument 
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Mr. MdLSoK: 1 am very muth t^hligcd lo the various people for the kind 
things they have said about my litdc paper. 1 will now txy to follow the 
example of the Secretary of Stale in giving an anawer to each Ofic of the 
poiftca that has been railed, although 1 have an uneasy fetUng that in the 
case of the first qnestioDcr^ Mr. Batchelor, I may not be successful in set¬ 
ting hU nimd cnrincly at rest on the matter of pensiom. 

What ! said about de facto and Jc jure subordination referred lo the fact 
ihai^ although from a consdtutionaJ stand poinc the Govermoent of India 
11 in every fesp^t under the carders of the Secretary of State where such 
matiers as inrifk or to a coniiiicrabte extent inter nadonai agreemcots cari' 
UKted with the LL.O. or the League of Nations arc conoerned^ the Govern* 
ment of Iiidb is allowed lo choose its own rq^escntativia and they are 
allowed to take a dilfereDi line from that which Is being ta k e n by the 
British GovermnenL That ii all that i mcaot by dc foaa and dc jure 
subordinadon. SLmilariyt under the Indian Fiscal Convention, it is still 
constitutionally possible for the Secretary of Stale to issue orders, which 
Would have to 1 ^ obeyed; but in fact the Government of India is left free 
to use its own discretion^ 

With regard to the Treasury guarantee, the fact that the Govcxnrncnt of 
India Is subordiitaTe to the Secretary of State docs not mean to say that if 
the Secretary of State for India is unable to discharge Kb liabilities, which 
are a charge upon Indian revenues, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
obliged to make good that default out of die British Treasury, For 
example, it might have happened that the Minister of Labour was unable 
to pay unemployment benefit because the Unemployment Fund had gone 
bankrupt, T^i is a GovernmEni Fund, but there never has been any 
guarantee that if for some reason or other that should go bankrupt, as ii 
very nearly did in the Exchequer would make h good. 

Tlie best proof of it is that if there were a default on Indian pensions at 
the present rime the Chancellor of the Exdicquo' could not py thotse 
Indian pensions without the pssage of an Act through the House of 
Commons to autharixe the applicatioD of British moneys to another purpose^ 
I was Very grateful to my old friend. Sir Philip Hartog, for the kind 
thlugs that he said about the Natiotial Government, It U so rare that any 
kind word is ever said about il l But I am glad alio that he mogtilxes that 
Sir Samuel Hwte ha5 gcnuioely tried hii best to give as large a share of 
power lo the women of India as was possible. That is exactly what one 
would expect, because, of course, Sir Samuel Hoarc w'ai one of the early 
advocates of woman's iufirage m this country* 

Mr. Lee referred to the question of joiot and sefmaie eleaocnies* I think 
t can set his mind cudrely at rest upon that poioL There is do question 
at at! ol separate deenmtes in India being terminated unless and until the 
aninority communities desire that there should be |oint clcciocatts* 1 thinks 
if Mr+ Lee will forgive my saying so, he was not quite accurate in saying 
that Mr, Montagu had suggested that separate electorates should be done 
awav with. 1 remember quite dearly the passage In the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report, in which ihey say that they regret dial there should be separate 
electorates, but tliey realize that it Is not practical politico to abolish them. 
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In Any c3ist» Lord Minto originally gave a plcdgjc m a dcrpuriaticici of 
Muilims^ led by HJ 4 . the Aga Kbati, which has always bwi recognized 
as blndUig upon subsequent Govermnencs, Mr. Lee is about the only 
person I have known to hold the view I hold—that there is nothing 
LDtrinsicaliy harmful in separate electorates^ 1 have pever found anybody 
before Mr. Lee who agrees with me on that point. 

Mr. Nissitn raised the point that the old legkbtufcs had in some respects 
not always shown great re^mibiUty when they were enirusied with 
smaller powers^ and he was wondering why it was assumed that they 
would necessarily show more responsibility when entnisted with 
powers. Our view is that the imsponsbilicy that has been shown m the 
past is largely due to the fact that if Councils vrcrc obstructive there wras 
always the |»wcr and the duty of the Government to intervene and to put 
things righe VVe believe that now that greater power and responsibility 
have been pot upon those legislatures they will find it ueocssiry to daoulder 
that lespodsibility. 

Mr. MissiH: I was referring to the munidp^ and dry councils. 

Mr. Mol5d» : 1 beg your pardom 1 am afrajd 1 cannot go into the whole 
question of the cazation of the Indian States, It is very long and very 
ontnpheated, and I frankly admit I should have to refresh my tnetnory 
before saying much about it. But the broad prindple is this; that the 
Indian States caruiot be compelled to come tn* and therefore one has to 
come to an agreement with them and make certain that they are prepared 
to accept it. We do not think—and the Davidson Conimittec's Report docs 
throw some tight upon it—we do not think that all things taken into 
account the ictdcment is unfair or unreasonable. 

At the present time there is not the slightest doubt that the Indian States 
are suffering a hardship becatise they have to py Customs dudes and so ou 
indirectly, which raise the cost of articles in those States^, and the proceeds 
go entirely to Biitlsh India. 

Mr. Nissm: And to their defence. 

Mr. Mqlson: And to thetr defence. Bui some of ihe States make a 
special contribution in respect of defence. 

Mr. Lalkaka raised the quesdon of Congress and suggested that there 
w-as a danger of Congress entering the Councils in order to break them 
from vdthiD. May I refer him again in all modesty to the speech 1 made 
on the Third Reading of the Bilk in which ] pointed ouc that czactly [hat 
line tvas taken in 1933 by Pandit Motila] Nehru at Delhi and Mr. Das in 
Bengal, when they broke away from Mr. Gandhi and went into the 
Councils to break them from within. Hardly had they got in before the 
Respomivists broke away from them. Actually xi is impcHsible for a party 
to confinue to boycott a Constitutioii which oBcrs opportunities of advance^ 
ment to ambiiiloui politleians and of service to those who desire to serve 
their fcUow-countrymco. 

The effect of this Consdtudon will be to break the Congress; the Congress 
will not break this Constitution. The reason ts ihai the only thing that 
holds together that curious, hctcrogeneom collection of people with entirely 
diBereot ecoaortuc interests and cndrcLy diflerent social views ss their 
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cDinmaa ho^dlity to iht prwjit CdtistitudoA m India. They can be united 
ai long as ^hey are opposing something. They vHlI not rematn luiiEEd 
when they have TO pui forward constnictive proposals of tbcir own. 

I think I have dealt with canA point ciccpt one, and that is the qiJcsrioa 
of the safeguards, raised by Fandic Shyajn Shankar. 1 think the answer 
w^as given to him in die speech d£ Swami Bon^ which gave me special 
iadsfaction^ I believe it rrprescDied the tme voice taf India, that speech 
of Swami Boa, where he referred to the safeguards, and he recogoiied that 
they are formidable safeguards if they are pot inio use. But SwamJ Bon 
realises that those safeguards will never be used lo long as Indian polidckns 
and statesmen accept the priwcrs and the responsiHiitKs which axe being 
imposed upon them in a friendly and cooperative spirit and with a genuine 
desire to serve the mterests of their country. 

The safeguards^, if you coDccniniic anentioD upon them, of course enable 
the GovcrnDT-GcncTal pracdcally to take the whole of the Comtiturion -ouc 
oE the hands of the Indian Miobiers. But that will only be done and can 
only be done if those Indian Minister* have shown themselves to be unfit 
and undeserving of those powers and those reiponsibilities+ 

Pandit Sktau SioiMut: Comitiunal as wcUh 

Mr. Molson : My friend will recognize dial such communal safeguards 
as there are in the Consdtudon axe only those that have been asked for by 
the minority eotntnunitics* and that it would not have been possible to 
obtain the agreement of those minority communities to any Consdtudoo 
which did not contain those safeguards. 

That is the note I w^ould end upon. That I hope that too much atten¬ 
tion wiU not be given to those mfeguards^ They are effective and they 
are strong. But self-goveromeni for Indb U a oertaioty^ those safeguards 
will only come into opexation upon a contingency^ which 1 hope will nc^^er 
arise. 

Sir Asoul Qadii: It is my pleasant duty to offer on behalf of the 
Assodation and on behalf of you all^ what I am sure everybody in ihU 
xciom is feeling that wc owe,, a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr, Molsoo for 
having come and delivered such a useful and vaLuahle lecture to us* and to 
Sir John Thompson for having taken the Chair this aflemooo. 

1 need hardly add any words by way of tribute to the many which have 
been already spoken about the exedtent paper which we have had from 
Mr- Molsofii To Sir lohn Thompson for having helped us by taking the 
Chair we owe a special vote of thanks. We missed Lord Lothlao io the 
CbaJr^ and I am sure that we would have had an excellent addition to 
the remarks in the paper from him, because he u such a great siaiesman 
and has such a first-hand knowledge of the problcnu with whkh this paper 
dealt But In his absence nobody could have taken the Chair so fitly ai 
you. Sir John, have done. ! think of the work you Jiavc done in connec¬ 
tion with these rclorms, not as one in the House of Commons^ but as one 
helping the reforms from outside and helping to concentrate opinion on 
this quesdon^ Nobody has done greater work in this way than you have 
done through the past year. It was in the fitoess of things that you should 
have stepped into the breach as you have done so admirably^ (Cheers.) 


THE SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

For the Year endeng Apr el 30, 1935 

The East India AssodaEioti was formed a year or so after the birth 
of H.M. the King-Emperofi and it is fitting that the first place iti 
the report of the Council for 1934-5 he given to the last of 

the meetings of the Association in the twelve months, since this 
was 3 cclcbratloiii of the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty’s accession. 
By a happy combination Lord Crewe, the first Secretary of State 
for India appointed in the reign, was in the chair, and the only 
surviving Edwardian Secretary of State, Lord Midieton, was the 
prindpal speaker, while present Ministerial responsibility in Indian 
matters was represented, in the absence through illness of the 
Secretary of State (Sir Samuel Hoare), by remarks from Mr. R. A. 
Butler, the Parliamentary Undcr-Sccrctary. The occasion of the 
meeting was an admirable exposition by Professor H. H. Dodwell, 
holder of the Chair of the History of British Dominions in Asia, 
University of London, of Indian polity and progress under Crown 
rule, with more particular reference to the personality and in¬ 
fluence of his present Majesty. The attendance of the King’s 
Indian Orderly Officers added to the significance of the occasion. 
A telegram of lopl congratulation sent from the mcedng to die 
Private Secretary at Winthor Castle in the name of the President, 
Lord Lamington, brought the same evening a gracious reply, the 
test of which will he found in the proceedings of the Association 
in the Asiatic Reeieu/ for July, 1935. 

The Select Committee and the Bell 
The year has been one of steadfast continuance in the duty the 
Association has discharged for nearly seventy years of providing a 
platform free from party connccdou or bias for the consideration 
and elucidation of Indian problems. During the earlier months 
the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform was 
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sdU occupied with its exhaustive exammadon of the proposals of 
H,M, Goveromcot contained in the White Paper published in 
March, 1933. That fact, the presentation of the Report in the late 
autumn, and the subsequent introduction and discussion in Par¬ 
liament of the Constitution Bill were the main influences in 
shaping the programme of the year’s work. 

In May, Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, fresh from the 
Governorship of Bombay, broadly surveyed the situation in India, 
and from a friendly standpoint suggested various modifications in 
the White Paper plan, some of which found a place in the Report 
of the Committee, Mr. L. S. Arnery, M.p., was in the chair, and 
his important contribution to the discussion showed that, after the 
most careful consideration, he bad decided to give his general 
support to the Federal solution of the Indian problem. With a 
view to presentation of the arguments of opponents of the White 
Paper plan, the help and advice of the India Defence League were 
obtained in securing a suitable lecturer. Accordingly in June 
Mr. B. C. Allen, formerly Chief Secretary in Assam, presented 
“ A Critical Examination of the Proposed Reforms," and the meet¬ 
ing had the signal advantage of the presence in the chair of 
Viscount FiizAlan, the President of the League, In the middle of 
November Mr- R. S. Sanna, member of the Indian Legidative 
Assembly and editor of the Calcutta weekly The WAip^ delivered 
a vigorous attack on opponents of the Reforms, and still more on 
the Terrorist movement in Bengal, which his paper exists largely 
to counteract. Lord GtKchcn was present, but was unable owing 
to loss of voice to take the chair, which was therefore occupied by 
Sir Malcolm Seton. 

In March a subsidiary but momentous aspect of the Governincot 
proposals was brought under consideration by Sir Ambcrsoii 
Marten, formerly Chief Justice of Bombay. He subjected to in¬ 
formed criticism and made important suggestions upon Part IX, 
of the Government of India Bill relating to the Judicature, A 
notable feature of the discussion was the statement from the chair 
of Sir George Lowndes, late member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, that the work of that body is increasing year 
by year, and it will be quite impossible to cope with it when there 
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is the added burden of appeals from the Federal Court. On these 
grounds he regretted the optional character of the provision for a 
Supreme Court of Appeal in India^ while recognizing that in 
important cases there should be special leave for resort to the Privy 
Coundi, 

A TatLOGY OF P^ERS 

A valuable and much appreciated feature of the lecture pro- 
gramme was the planning of a series of papers by members of 
the Joint Select Committee representing the divergent points of 
view of three groups into which, as shown in the published 
Minutes of Proceedings, the Committee was ultimately ranged. 
On November 26, within a few days of the publication of the 
Report, Lord Zetland gave a luminous exposition of the conclu¬ 
sions of the majority, another member of which, Lord Hardinge 
of Penshurst, was in the chair. That eminent ex-Viccroy expressed 
his personal conviction that the inclusion in the Constitution of a 
framework for responsibihty in the centre was essential, and that 
no constitution for India without it would be workable. Begin¬ 
ning with an exposition of the Report of the Simon Commission 
in 1930, Lord Zedand had delivered three previous lectures to the 
Association, the second and third of them relating to the sessions 
of the Round-Table Conference, of which he was a member. 
With the cordial concurrence of the COmininec, the four lectures, 
together with an ardde on Great Britain's achievement in India 
contributed to a special number of The Ttmes^ were collected by 
Lord Zetland and published in February under the title of Stept 
Towards Itidiati Home Rule (Hutchinson, 5s.). The book re¬ 
ceived very favourable notice in the Press as being of particular 
value to readers desiring to be informed broadly on the main 
features of the lirdian problem. 

In January, Sir Reginald Craddock, acknowledged to be the 
most experienced Indian administrator in the present Parliament, 
who has taken a formative part in the Commons Committee dis¬ 
cussions of the Bill, gave an outline of the views of the Conservative 
minority in the Joint Select Committee. In the absence of Lord 
Salisbury, the leader of this minority, and of Sir Joseph Nall, 
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another member of the group, owing to sudden indisposirion, the 
chair was taken by that strong critic of Government poliqr, Sir 
Michael O’Dw^'cr. A formigbt later, at the beginning of 
February, Mr. C. R. Attlee, deputy-leader of H.M. Oppoadon, 
who was a incnibcr of the Simon Commission, presented the views 
of the Labour minority of the Joint Select Committee, with his 
colleague thereon. Lord Snell, in the chair. On each of these 
three occasions of first-hand exposition there were animated and 
informing discussions. 

Other Topics 

While it was inevitable that the momentous changes now being 
shaped by Parliament should have predominant attention, the 
Council did not overlook the desirability of bringing other matters 
under considcradon. The outstanding non-polidcal occasion was 
that of the reading in October of a carefully prepared and com¬ 
prehensive paper on The Uoyd Barrage and the Future of Sind 
by Sir Arnold Musto, the Superintending Engineer at Suhkur 
from 1923 to the completion of the Barrage and canals seven years 
later. As Sir Montagu Webb pointed out in discussion. Sir Arnold 
said nothing of his own " very strenuous and splendid work,” but 
testimony was borne to it on every hand. It was an especial 
pleasure to the Council to welcome to the chair the statesman 
after whom the Barrage is named, Lord Lloyd, who when 
Governor of Bombay brought into the realm of practical achieve¬ 
ment a project first mooted eighty years ago. 

There was no less high authority in the exposidon in July of 
India’s pan in the Intcinadonal Labour Organiiadon, for the 
lecturer was Mr. Harold Buder, the Director of the International 
Labour Office, and the chairman was Sir Bbupendra Nalb Miira, 
the High Commissioner for India, who did much to promote 
industrial betterment both by legislative and administrative action 
when Member of the Government of India for Industries and 
Labour. 

Nepalese pRiEimsHip 

On the social side the outstanding event of the year was the 
reception given in November by His Excclkncv Commanding 
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General Sir Bahadur Shumsherc Jung Bahadur Rana at the 
Nepalese Legation, which he had estabiished in Kensington Palace 
Gardens a few months earlier. The capacity of the spacious 
mansion was taxed by the large number of members and friends 
accepting the hospitality of His Excdlcacy, The enjoyment of 
the function was enhanced by the lecture, illustrated by lantern 
and cinema views, given by E}r. Arnold Bake under tbe title of 
“Living Nepal,” After assisting His Excellency to receive the 
guests, Sir William Birdwood was in the chair. From his close 
personal knowledge the Field Marshal paid warm tribute to the 
present Maharaja and the high qualities of the Gurkha soldier, 
and spoke of the mutual value of the traditional friendship between 
this country and the Kingdom of Nepal, The Minister made a 
happy speech, which attracted considerable attention in the Press, 
and CXH1 tamed the aphorism that the solution of present world 
didiculDcs lies not In arsenals and armaments or manipulation of 
the balance of power, but in change in the oudook of those guiding 
the destinies of nations. At a subsequent meeting of the CouncU 
His Excellency was elected honorary member of the Association 
during his further tenure of the Ministaship. 


Other Social FimcTtONs 

Some 300 guests attended the conversazione given at Grosvenor 
House on July 24 to meet Lord and Lady Linlithgow and members 
of the Joint Select Committee, who were then still engaged under 
his chairmanship, upon their labours. Lord Linlithgow paid 
tribute to the work of the Association, both in helping to instruct 
the people of this country on Indian problems and in working to 
create sympathy and understanding between Britain and India. 
It was an especial pleasure to have an impromptu and warm¬ 
hearted speech from H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, to 
whose generosity in making an annual grant of ^50 for hospitality 
purposes the Council owes the oppominiiy to hold receptions on so 
large a scale. The guests were also gratified that another senior 
Vicc-Pfcsidcni, H.H, the Maharao of Cutch, made a brief speech 
commending the objects of the Association. 
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Sir Charles Armstrong was the host at a discussion meeting at 
the Rubens Hotel at the end of May, when, with Sir Reginald 
Clancy in the chair, another Member of the Coundl, Mr. Stanley 
Rice, drew a picture of day-by-day administratioii in Baroda, based 
upon his experience as a Member of the Executive Coundl of the 
State; an int eresting discussion followed. U should be noted that, 
owing to the growth of membership, the discusdon meedngs have 
in large measure been replaced by more definitely social functions; 
but the need for occasional private interchange of view on current 
questions is not being overlooked by the Council. 

The Mahakaja of Burdwak 

No less than three of the sodal functions of the year were 
pleasantly linked with the personality of the Maharaja of 
Burdwan. On his invitation the members met in July, at the 
Rubens Hotel, Sir John Woodhead, on his selection to be Acting 
Governor of Bengal, and Lady Woodhead. Valuable light was 
thrown on some of tiic administrative prohlcms of Bengal in the 
Speeches made on the occasion! In October the Maharaja of 
Burdwan gave a large reception at Grosvenor House to meet Sir 
John Anderson, die Governor of Bengal, and Mss Anderson, 
The Secretary of State for India found time to attend, and paid 
warm tribute to the administrative ability of Sir John Anderson, 
who made an appropriate reply. 

Not only by his frequent hospitality, but in many other way-s, 
die Maharaja rendered most valuable services to the Association 
during some seven years of residence in London. His departure 
in the winter to return permanently to Calcutta and Burdwan was 
a severe loss to the Association, and members and friends gathered 
in large numbers at Grosvenor House on December 14, when Sir 
Alexander and Lady Murray were host and hostess, to bid him 
God-speed and au reeoir. Lord Zedand, of whose Government 
in Bengal the Maharaja was a member, gave admirable expression 
to the general sentiment of regard and esteem for him, and jusdy 
observed that he believed that there was no occasion on which the 
Maharaja had been asked to render service to the Association 
when he had refused to do so. 
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The Council 

The Maharaja o£ Burdwan resigned his membership of the 
Council on leaving England. His place as Joint Vice-Chairman 
was filled by the election of Sir Ami Chattcrj^. Sir Reginald 
Spence was co-opted to the Council, and Sir Harcourt Butler was 
elected a Vice-President, in recognition of long membership and 
of great services in India. It is open to any memher of the Associa¬ 
tion to propose a candidate or candidates for election to vacancies 
to the Council, subject to 15 days’ nodcc being pven to the 
Honorary Secretary. The following meroben of the Council 
retire by rotatiou, and are eligible for re-decnon: 

Sir jaitin MacKciuu, 

Mr. P. K, Dutt. 

Sir Reginald Clancy, ilcj.1., cj.i. 

Mr. F. J. P, Richter. 

The Sandeman Centekakv 

A suggestion &om the Royal Central Aslan Society that the 
Association should co-operate In arrangements for a commemora' 
dve luncheon on February 25, the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Sir Robert Sandeman, of Baluchistan fame, was readily 
accepted by the Council. The luncheon at the Criterion 
Restaurant was attended by some 140 members and guests of the 
two organizadons. Lord Peel was in the chair, and tributes to 
San deman’s memory and achievements were paid from personal 
recollccdon by E^cld Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, lieuL-Colonel Sir 
Henry McMahon, Lieut.-Coloncl C. £. Bruce (whose father was 
the right-band man of Sandeman as Chief Commissioner of 
Baluchistan), Lieut.-Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband and Sir 
Hugh Barnes, while Sir John Maffcy, Undcr-Seactary of State for 
the Colonics, spoke from the standpoint of later experience on the 
Frontier as Chief Commissioner of the N-W.F. Province. 

Meubeeship 

While losses of membership by death have been substantially 
less than those of the previous year, they have included one who 
served the Association with warm fidelity as Honorary Solicitor 
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for nearly half a century, Mr. Alexander Hay man Wilson. His 
unde, Thomas Luxjnore Wilson, whom he succeeded in this 
office, was one of the founders of the Association, and was a son 
of that eminent Orientalist of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, Horace Hayman Wilson, F.R.S, Happily the Honorary 
Solicitorship remains with the firm of Messrs. T, L. Wilson and 
Co., since Mr. Denys Henry Bramall kindly accepted the request 
of the Coundl to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the senior 
partner of the firm. 

Foremost among the other losses of the twelve months was that 
of His Eminence Cardinal Bourne, who bad been a Life Member 
of the Association for many years, and on one or two occasions 
took part in our proceedings. Other distinguished members 
mourned were Sir Stephen Sale, formerly Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, and later Legal Adviser to the Secretary of State; Mr. 
M. K. Acharya, leader of the Sanatanlsts (orthodox Hindus); and 
Sir Robert W. Carlyle, a kinsman of the great writer and himself 
joint author of The History of Mediteval Political Theory in the 
West, who rose in the LC.S. to be a member of the Government 
of India at the time of the Coronation Durbar, 

During ibc year no less than 78 new members were elected, but 
the losses by death, revision of the rolls and retirements were 59, 
leaving a gain of 39—^thc largest net addition to our membership 
for several years past. 

Financi 

Since the cost of the publications and notices sent to each 
member leaves only a small margin towards meeting the general 
expenses, steadfast renewal of numbers is necessary for the main' 
tcnancc of a satisfactory financial position. The Council is grate¬ 
ful to those members who have brought recruits to our ranks. 
The Hon. Auditors report that the receipts from subscriptions 
continue to advance, and were more than larger than in 
1932-33. It is now the policy of the Council to place on deposit in 
the Post Office Savings Bank any life subscriptions received, instead 
of allowing them to be absorbed, as in the past, in the general 
revenue of the year. The lease of the offices 013, Victoria Street, 
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ha is bccQ renewed on ^tkfactory terms. The invested assets of 
the Association stand at a satkfactory figure^ owing to the con- 
dnued appredation since t^3i in the market value of Indian 
Government Securities. 

Once again recognid<m must be g^ven to Mr. Brown for his 
untiring zeal, which has resulted in the valuable series of lectures 
delivered^ and in the increasing strength and status of the 
Assodadon. 

Malcolm Seton, 

Chairman of CoundL 
F. Hk Brown, 

Hon* Secretary. 

May ai, 1935. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

The skty-cighih ArphiJ General Metung of the Asxtciatloo wuia hdd at 
the Caxton Hall, Wcsinciinster* S*W, i, on Wednesday, June 26, The 

Right Hon. Lord Lamlngion, o.CH.o.i g.c.i.e., vs^ai in the duLr^ and the 
member} present included; 

the Maharaia Gackwar o£ Baroda, o.€^ 4 .i Sir LauIs Dane, 

G.c.i.E., c,S-i-j Sir |ohii Thompson* r.c.s.i., k.o.m,j The Right Hern. Sir 
Shadi Ul, Sir Ross Barker^ ix.i.e., c,b^ Sir Philip Hartng, e^ue.. 

Sir Albion Bancrii, c.s.i^i Sir Ernest HotsoJt^ k,c,s.l, o.b.e,^ Sir 

William Oven* Glark* Sir Hugh McPherson, cut,!*. Sir Abdul 

Qadir* Mr- ). R. Martin* Dr, N. N. Gangulee, c.i.e., Mr. Stanley P. 
Rice, Mr*. Jackson, Mrs. Dewar^ Mr, W, A. Lc Rossignoh Swami B. H. 
Bon, Mr. F, J. P* Richter, UcuL^^^lonel W, G, Hamilton, Mr. P, IL Dutt* 
Mr. J. L- McCalluiUp Mr* W* Q Diblc, Pandit Dr, Shyama Shankar, Di, 
K. N. Sitaram, Mr, G. B. Chartres, Mr. E- Fi. Harris, Mr. M. A. J. Nohle^ Mr* 
Hugh Molson, «.p4, Mr- Kenneth C. Kcynier^ Mis* L, Sorabji, Mr. C. G. 
Hancock, Mr. R. W, Brock, Mr, W, A. Lee, Mr, E. Batchelor. Mis* Cum- 
ming. Miss M, Ashworth, Mr*. Berry, Mr, V, P. BhandarkaTi Dr^ R. 
Hingorani, Rev* R. Burges* Mr. A. B. Kunning* Dr, R. S. Grewal, and 
Mr. F* H- Brown, c.f.i.j Hon* Secretary> 

The President, Lord Lamington, was in the Chair and said: Ladies and 
gendemeo* 1 think you have ail received the Report lor last year. I hope 
the members of ihe Association will agree that it ii very good reading. 
It shows how very successfully the work of the Associadon has been 
carried on. 

We must first of all allude to the very distressing disaster that has be¬ 
fallen Quetta and other towns and villages in Baluchistan. This earth- 
c^uake seems more distressing when one thinks it is only dghicen months 
since the dmUar devastadoD in BShar* Our sympathies go out to the 
lurvivors of this last and greater calamity. 

I think I should make some reference to the passing away a few days 
ago of a distinguished member of our Association, Lord Headley, a man 
of strong patriotism and genia] personality. Many years ago he embraced the 
Muslim faith, and has long been known as the leader of British Mushnls. 

My next duty is to eongramlatc Lord Zetland, on behalf of the Assoda- 
doiip on his appointment as Secretary of State for India, He has been a 
Vice-President of the Assodadon for many years, and you will have nnled 
that the Report circulated to members make* reference tn the valuable 
synopsis he pve us in November of the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mitiec on Indian Reforms* and to its forming, with ihc two lectures pre¬ 
viously delivered to us on cognate lub^eets, the basis of his book reeendy 
published, 5repj tott^ardt Indian Home Kuh. 

Lord Zetland has taken 10 the India Office the great assets of close and 
Constant study of Indian life and thought from every aspect, the record of 
VOL xa:^]. X i 
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a itiixwful oLfcer Govcroor of tkoga! at a time of great ^J^oilty, and 
his reputadon for importune contriloutions to the hutory of India in fudi 
works as his utossivc biography of Lord CurMOv 

I would here acknowledge the fncndly inticresi in our work shown by 
the late Secretary of Swe^ Sir Samuel Hoarc^ who on variooi occastQii5 
honoured our gatherings with hii presericc in ipiw? of the severe prosaurc 
upon him in canncction with the Indian Reforms. %Vc have alio had the 
privilege of the presence and oocaslona! speeches of the TJndcr-Secretary 
of State, Mr. R. A. ButteCi, the bearer of an honouted tiamt in Bridsb 
Indian administraciotl. 

These links with the GovernmctiL, while adding to the representative and 
authoritadve character of our proceedings, have in no way impaired the in¬ 
dependence and freedom from prty attachments of our work In providing 
a platform for the free and frank cJtpressicn of opinion on current Indian 
subjects. A glance at our proceedings in the successive numbers of the 
Asiatic Review h sufScient to show that all aides have been heard in the 
controversies over the great measure to which the House of Lords gave 
second reading last week. There is a broad sen^e in which the hard-fought 
barde of the past few years is over; and all parties in this cDuntiy are agreed 
In the desire to see the new Coasdtudon working with success. Our duty 
as an Assodadon will be lo condnne to wateh developments with close 
attendon, and to provide means for their temperate and fair discussion. 

Opr programme for what remaiiis of the summer season has in it a new 
featucer In place of the afternoon recepdoos in London to which we arc 
accustomed, Mr. C. G. Hancock, the proprietor of the Near East and Indian 
has kindly invited u^ to an informal garden party at Great Fosters, Fgham, 
em Saturday week to meet Sir Malcolm and Lady Hailey. A long-standing 
engagement is an obstacle to my hdug present, and 1 regret this the more 
as I am confident the occasion will he most enjoyable. 

The fact is that no feature of the work of ihe Association has been more 
gratifying than the developmcm of Its social activldcai in the pa^t few ycart. 
To that devclopmcnl no one has contributed more than His Highness the 
Maharaja Gackwar oE Baroda, who honours us by his presence today. We 
heardly congratulate him on the fact that a month ago he celebrated the 
Diamond Jubilee of his acoesslnn to the gadL The dayen of Indian Princej 
kckown In this country^ he is held in universal honour and esteem as a great 
administrator and constructive thinker. His Highness has kindly undei' 
taken to propose the adopdon of the Report, and I now call upon him to 
do so. 

H.H. the Ma}lska;ia Gautwa* o? Baroqa : Wc have beard the address of 
Lord Lamlngton, I know you al) agree with the congratuladons he has 
bestou'ed on Lord Zetland and athers who have rend^ed service to this 
Society, Wc also link ourselves with him in the eondolencei he has ex¬ 
pressed 10 those who have suffered from the devastating earthquake in 
Baluchistan. 

h gives me pleasure to accept the invitation to propose the adoption of 
this JUpofL Many ol you have w'orked for the AssocLadon and taken piirt 
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Ln its dtscussions. There ren%aliu very little for me to say on the ^bjeetp as 
you are fully aware oi all the proceedings^. The work done has been sad** 
Eactoryp and I am $ure that it has hern well appredated in India and by 
those sensible people who take an interest in the progress and well-beUig of 
England and India Linked together. 

Societies such as the East India AsHxiadon arc badly needed. The 
more iniercouise there is between Englishmen and Indians^ not cjtily socially 
but in other ivay^K the better it will be ftK- both countrifa* Our des will be 
closer and wc shall be inore united. In order to produce that happy result, 
it is esscotkl that we should know each other, not only our good points 
hut also our weaknesses, not only our public lilc but even our intimate social 
life. Unless we know each other well our Future cannot be satisfactorily 
moulded. 

With tills in view I have nothing bur praise to offer on the good work 
of tbU Associadon> and 1 congratulaie you most heartily on all that is being 
done. 1 hope you will not be satisfied with what has becii achirvcdi but 
will try to do sdll morc^ and that the results wiU be mote beneficial; that 
the ties of friendship and sympathy between the two countries will be even 
stronger than they have been hitherto. 

Before I sit down I wish to congratutaie and give our thanks to the 
gentleman sitting on my Left for the energy which he brings to bear upon 
the proceedings of the Aisoebrionn I hope he will be long spared to carry 
OD the useful work he has undertaken. (Applause.) 

Sir Albion BANBicri ' pleasure tn second the motion 

that ha-s been put before you by our august Vicc-Pfesidcot, H.H, the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, whcK as wc all know, has been eoimerted 
with this Association for forty years, and who has, whether in this country 
or in India, evinced the keenest possible interest in it* work. 

It is no mere fonnaiily for me to support this motion, for we all appre¬ 
ciate the good work that has been don= by the Association during the past 
eventful year. This Associadon+ amongst all those in this country which 
take an interest in Indian affairs, is to my mind the most alive and mo«t 
active. We have had the advantage during the year of listening to learned 
papers by stacesment politicians, administrators, and public men who devote 
their valuable dme to considering the questions relating to India before 
Parliament and the British public and before India during the past scv^cral 
years. To my mind tlie mo^t significant service the Aisodation is doing is 
to bring together people holding divergent and almost diametrically oppodte 
views, Wc have had a galaxy of eminent men, as I have said, and I think 
those of us who have sat at the back felt like a Judge on the Bench who 
has been bearing counsel on both side*, and who finds that his conviction* 
for and against the prisoner have slipped away at different stages of the argu^ 
ment. We do feel, however, that a considerable amount of misapprehen¬ 
sion was removed* and that the difficuldes in the solution of the complex 
Indian problem were put L^forc us in a manner that had never been 
equalled in rnngn and importance. 

At our meetings T have often felt, as many of us might have felt, especially 
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tiiDw who have retifed hotn active iervice in India^ that wc reprcscni tfi a 
sense tbo«c, acterding to our Hindu scripitires^ who have attained the 
fourth stage of banaprartkya; that is, after going through the storm and 
stress of and through manifold experiences in the wofldlji' sensc^ we have 
attaiiicd a blisiful state of conterripladon^ having renounoed our positiocu of 
inAuence, authority, and power. En that blissful stair, according to our 
scriptures^ we generally associate the fourth stage of man ai one in which 
he is surrounded by every manifestation of hfe in the forests—elephants, 
lions, ti^s, bison, deer, panthers, etc,—hving together in perfect peace and 
fncndl incss. Herr under the srgis of this Association we aie Like hermits 
with different modes of thought, often diamctncslly opposed to one another, 
yet carrying on our conieinpladvc acdvidcs in the Krene atmosphere dt 
friendly discussion without any rancour or rcsentmenti 

This is the greatcai achievement of the East India Assodadon^ and if 
it continues its work in the same Sf^it, both British and Indian interests 
will receive that imparta] and sound tonsidt^adon so essential to the scnk> 
ment of important questions which are sure to arise in the future. 

1 thinJc you will all agree with me when I say that it is a very sad«- 
factory feature in the Report that we have had a great addition to our 
membership. You will also ndtioc that our finances are ill a very satis¬ 
factory condidoD. 1 only wish that sometimes we had amongst the 
members taking part in the discussions a few tnore Sndianj, E say this 
because E have done my httle bit, but i would not like m go on the front 
bench always. Therefore sometimes I take a back bench and take great 
ddJght in listening to the dLscussions that go oft. 

May t express my highest appreciation of the indcbitigaMe Labours of our 
Honorary Secretary^ Mr. Brown, who has a wonderful knack of bringing 
together persons holding dLametrically q^poritc views on a common plat¬ 
form, and who h able thus to create a fellow feeling amongst the members 
who represent every shade of opinion, and who are fearless in expressing 
them to the best of their ability and judgmenc. We have every reawfi to 
be grateful to Mr, Brown for piloting the Assockdon through very diffi¬ 
cult times, and consolidadng its position and influence In this country to 
an extent not known before, at lease at any time of which E have knowlcdgie. 

1 also echo the icndmcnts which have been given expression to by His 
Highness the Maharaja Gackwar of Baroda regarding our Chairman. I 
have seen him in season and out of season come here and attend the 
meetings even when he has not taken an active part, and we are very in¬ 
debted to him for his valuable guidance and for his continued interest In 
our work. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted unanimously. 

Sir Louis Oane : I have been entrusted with the very pleasurable duty 
of proposing the re-election of our President, Lord Lamington, or; rather, 
with the duty of requesting our President to be good enough to condnne 
to serve in the office which he has held with such distinction during the 
past twelve years. 

1 am qualified to Speak upon the work Lord Lamington has done. 
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bc r aii if I had the honour of workbig under hita as ChainMO for Dearly 
nine years. And they were not easy years. They were the begmning years of 
this dUcusiion on the Indiao Refomii* when the arguments about the nature 
o£ the Reform* were very keen and people held very stroag views. But 1 
can only say that ihank* vay Largely w Lord LaznLDgton, and^ oi ciauisc, 

I must not omit Mr. Brown as hia asststani^ vi^e were able to get ihrough 
those years with great suaicss^ As ha* been imiicaied by His Highnos, 
whenever pu wanted a wise xuggesuon about a particularly awkward 
point that happened to crop up, you were always certain to get very good 
counsel from Lord Lamingtotu 

We must admit that he has done yeoman** service for ihii Assodation 
and might very wcU asked to be excused from serving any longer. He has 
lasted out no leas tHan three ChaLrftlen^. though he is reflected every year 
and the Chairmen are supposed to serve until they perish or disappear in 
some wayj so that I stand before you as probably the only survivor except 
Lord Lamington himself of anybody who has actually occupied the Chair 
of this Association without pcriihing. 

You will admit that that h a good reason for my proposiog that we 
should ask Lord Lamington to be good enough to coniitiuc to serve for 
a further period as President of this AssociaboPj because we really could 
not do without him. 

Mr. I. R. M.Kwn^i I beg to second thU motiom I do lo with great 
pleasure, both as one who served under Lord Lamingtoti many years ago 
when he wa* Governor of Bombayi and as a member of, I ihinkp twenty- 
hve years' standing of this Assacianon. I do not dunk that it is necessary 
to add anything to what Sir Dane has said in commending the 

motion to you. 

Sir Loui* put the modon la the meeting and il wa* carried 

uuajiimously. 

llic Chaiukan : How swiidy time goes. It £Cems to me I pas* through 
a condnuous sequence of hearing thi* motion proposed. 1 confess 1 
believe a change would be better^ because my deafness L* so increasing that 
I cannot hear all the interesting things that are said at our meetings. I 
think you ought to have someone more alert to carry on the business of 
the Association. However* I am very graieful to you for all the 
praise you have given To my past scn^iccs, and the very kind words spoken 
by the Maharaia, Sir Louis Dane, and Mr, Martm. I appreciate it very 
much. As one grows pycr, one values all the more highly any expressions 
of regard given to one. 1 therefore wish to thank you, ladies and gentle^ 
mcD, and all the members of the Association, for ibdr lUiid conlitlcnce Id 
re-electing me once again a* President of this Association^ a position which 
I am very proud mdeed to hold. (Applause.) 

Sir Ernest Hotson ; I have much pleasure in proposing the re-dectiofl of 
the rctuing Members of CouDcil: Sir )ames McKenna, clle., Mr. F. K* 
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Duu, Sir RcgCnild GLuicy^ Mr+ f, P* Riditcri and Sir Rcgictald Spenre. 
I am sure every member of the Association is more than satisfied with ihe 
way IQ which the GciuncU has conducted iti aHhtrs during ibe past year. 
The Association has grown in niinibers^ as we ha%'C heard, and 1 am c^uite 
sure that it has also grown very 1ar|;;ely in the public estimation owing to 
the way in which its a0airs have been conduct^. 

These five gendemen cover a very wide range of experiecioe between 
them, and each one of them is in a posidon to give something of much 
value to the work of the Associadon. I am sure yoti will all show your 
confidence in the Gouocil by unatumoosly rc<lcctiDg those memben who 
are now retiring. 

Mrs. DEsvait seconded this mc^on, whkh wa* carried umnimously. 

Sir AawL QAOtit; 1 beg to propose that the fdlowiag nvembers be 
elected : Mr. Godlrcy Nicholson, Mr. Ernest Said^iclor^ t.nji. (md.), 
Professor Parakunne] Joseph Thomas, Dr. Damry* Mr. Brij Nath 
student), Mr. George Howlctt Tipper, p.e,s*, Pandit Dr. Shynma Shankara^ 
Mr. Aoant Ram Nchra (Public Notary^ Amliala) 

£>r. ; 1 have much pleasure in seconding this lesolutioru The 

efficiency and value of an organizarioi] fkpend on the membership, and we 
welcome these new membexs. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Stanlev Rice ; t should like to say one word. There is one name 
which has nnt yet been mendoned at this meeting this aiiernoon, and that 
is the aame of the Assistant Secretary^ Mr. King. Mr* Brown will bear me 
out in saying that it would be practically impossible to get on with the 
work if it were not for the indefadgahle labours of Mr. King, the Assistant 
Secretary, and I think It is only fitdng that there should be some little 
acknowledgment of hU work by the mcctiog in general. (Applause.) 


SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS IN INDIA 
By Dr, S. N. A. Jafri 

(Bairiitcr-ai'La w.) 

By far the most gratifying public event in India for a long mne 
past was the celebration ot the Silver Jubilee of His Majww. 

CTeat and memorable celcbrarion loomed large in the public vision 
and was in. every respect almost witbont a precedent in the annals 
of India. The exultation that was mai^csted, the sponc^cous 
burst of popular joy and the wave of excitement that spread front 
the Himalayas to Mysore show in a convincing way the devoted 
attachment of the Indian people for the person and crown of His 

Majesty. ^ ■ c 

India was in no way behind the Dominions in celebrating the 

Silver Jubilee, because to her the reign of His Majesty b^ 
marked by many good and notable things and fraught with im¬ 
mense consequences. The consoturional and political chaises wit¬ 
nessed during the period, the lar-rcaching developments in every 
branch of life resulting from an ordered and benevolent adminis¬ 
tration, the moral and material progress made, and above all the 
unique opportunity that she had by ncr parddpation in the Great 
War, sianding shoulder to shoulder with the woplc of the most ad- 
vanced nations of the world, were some of the rcafom Aat en¬ 
gendered a spirit of enthusiasm and gave an appreciable impetus 

to the celebration. . . , * c 

At the very outset it must be frankly admitted that the success 
of the celebration was in no small measure due to the indefatigable 
energies and labour of His Excellency the Viceroy and Lady 
Willingdon. Their Excellencies showed an unflagging interest 
throughout, and they did everything possible to make the cetebra- 
lion one of outstanding significance in India, 


SlLVXX JuRlLEE FuND 

A Silver Jubilee Fund was instituted and Their Excellcndes 
made frequent and effective appeals for contributions. T^c appeal 
had an admirable effect and the donations came in rapidly from 
people in all parts of the country and from all the communities 
inhabiting it. The fund has reached the notable sum of /]750|000 
(Rs. I crore). It was originally announced that a substantial por¬ 
tion of the contribution would be devoted to relief of the distress 
among the poor and to similar phllanihropical objects. 
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During the months preceding the month of May^ great prepara¬ 
tions were made evcjyw.'hcrc to celebrate the approaching event, 
and the Government of India as well as the various provincial 
Governments proclaimed widely the programme to be followed 
during the Jubilee week. So when the auspicious month of May 
dawned there was no clement of uncertainty as to the manner in 
which the Silver Jubilee would best be celebrated. The most 
notable feature of the celebration was the bright and brilliant 
illiminadons which were to be seen everywhere. Nearly .ill the 
buildings and commercial houses in most of the major cities were 
decorated with coloured lights in a brilliani manner. This form 
of illuminating public places and buildings is not new in India. 
But on this occasion it was remarkable for the scrupulous way in 
which it was observed and its splendid effect. 

The main feature was the prayers that were offered practically 
all over India thanking the Almighty for the long life of His 
Majesty. The services conducted in the churches were not purely 
conventional: diey evinced keen and genuine interest. The 
prayers that Hindus and Muslims offered at the various places of 
worship were, howes'er, events of even greater significance. Never 
was there an occasion where such aca! and devotion were shown bv 
the communities in India to the King. Some orthodox Hindus 
carried thdr enthusiasm a stage further, and a Brahmin in Madras 
performed cbboratcly a ceremony for about ten days usually called 

Yoga invoking all the deities of Hinduism and imploring 
them to protect His Majesty. This is not an isolated case, but one 
of a large number of instances. All this is exceedingly character¬ 
istic of an Oriental race. To an Indian, Kingship is nothing if not 
a visible embodiment of God on earth. He takes a delight in 
honouring the King, for in so doing he is rendering a service to 
CckI. This is largely an ancient theory, but still it Is a prevailing 
view amongst large sections of the inhabitants of India, and 
accounts for these memorable scenes of devotion and enthiKiasm 
demonstrated both by the Hindus and Muslims during the cele¬ 
brations. 


PftAYERs ojp THE Poor 

No class of people rejoiced at the Silver Jubilee more than the 
poor m India. They were happy because the occasion was marked 
by free distribution of alms. The feeding of the poor was one of 
the main items of celebrations everywhere, and it was due to this 
item m the celebrations that in India at least for a day there was 
apparently no one without a square meal. 

The rejoicings in Calcutta and Bombay were remarkable par¬ 
ticularly because of the density of population m these two cities. 
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Bombay, which has been the cradle of political agitadon in India, 
was also in a highly joyous mood on this occasion. The crowd 
that collected in the streets was so great that the policemen at the 
signal points found it most difncult to control the gathering and 
regulate the traffic. 


Children’s Jov 

Nowhere was mirth more boisterous than in the schools and 
colleges. All the children were in an dated frame of mind be¬ 
cause to them the Silver Jubilee meant more than the eating of 
delicious sweets. Sports and a variety of other recreations made 
them feel that life was nothing but a perpetual gala day in the 
world. They took the greatest interest in all the public entertain¬ 
ments and yearned to see all the fesdvidcs. 

MeLAS at StMtA AMD DeLHI 

Another novel feature of the celebration was the holding of 
what is familiarly termed “ mela.” This is nothing but a fair that 
is annually or periodically held in certain pans of India. This 
year two melas were hcla, one at Delhi and the other at Simla, 
at the dmc of the Silver Jubilee celebradon. His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Governor of the Punjab attended the mela at the 
latter place, and they were very much delighted to see all that 
todt place. The mela was very attractive, and a mighty crowd 
from all the neighbouring parts had gathered together. The hill 
tribes showed their ancient folk dance and entertained the gather- 
big with songs that were inspiring in their mystic tunes. Some 
men exhibited their valour and strength, while others gave a 
happy display of tricks and juggling that arc very common in 
India. These melas arc principally intended to provide a meeting 
place and entertainment for the poor people, and so they were 
deliberately held during the Silver Jubilee week in order to make 
the poor join in the celebrations. In almost every hamlet in India 
some kind of mela was held, and those who could ill afford to 
take pan in the larger functions found recreation in this way. 

The Flag Dat 

May ao was to be a “ Hag day,” which indicated that Union 
Jacks were to be publicly sold on that day and the amount so 
rcaltTcd paid into the Silver Jubilee Fund. The task of selling the 
flags was undertaken by women of position. The Union Jacks 
sold well. The women stood at eleven public places—^just as they 
do on Poppy Day—with a tray full of paper-made Union Jacks, 
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and whomsoever they cticountcrtd they did not fail to conquer 
and made him hu^ a dag. This novel way of selling naturally 
produced good results. 


Officul Functions 

The Government oiHcIals did everything in their power to make 
the Silver Tubilee a success. The Viceroy gave a public banquet 
at Simla which was attended by the ofHdals and all the disdn- 
guished visitors. A thanksgiving service was hdd on May 6, and 
eager spectators occupied the tiers of seats and watched the solemn 
function. After the service was over the crowd dispersed and 
attended the meetings where the King’s qualities of head and 
heart were eulogized. These meetings were held not only in 
Simla, but practically everywhere throughout India. The speakers 
at these meetings, some of whom were officials, explained to their 
hearers the significance of the Silver |ubilcc, and showed with 
what tenderness His Majesty regarded India. Devotion and 
loyalty to the person of the King was also emphasized at the meet¬ 
ings, and the crowd signally manifested mcir joy by singing 
hallelujah before they dispersed. At Simla a military tattoo was 
held which was very well attended. The marching of troops is 
not a common sight in India, and on that account an immense 
crowd assembled to witness the spectacle. The troops in gay colours 
marched to and fro, and it gave the spectators much pleasure to 
hear the music play and see the Viceroy taking the salute. Simi¬ 
larly in all the provinces the Governors inspected the guard of 
honour and took the salute, After the parade was over medals 
were presented to those who had distinguished themselves by per¬ 
forming heroic deeds of valour. 


Celebrations in the States 

No account of the celebratiofis would be complete without a 
reference to happenings in Indian States. It must be said to the 
credit of all the States that they made the celebration a pheno¬ 
menal success.^ Most of them contributed a substantial amount to 
the Silver Jubilee Fund. The loyal^ and the tradidonal fidelity 
of the Princes to the person of His Majesty found everywhere 
conspicuous expression, Hyderabad, the premier State in India, 
was peculiarly happy to celebrate the Silver lubilcc, because the 
twcnty-fivc-years reign of His Majesty almost synchronized with 
that of a similar period in the reign ot the Nizam. So the people 
of Hyderabad were elated all the more. Sir Akhar Hydari 
addressed a vast gathering of the citizens of Hyderabad and spoke 
in a moving and eloquent way of the great qualities of the King. 
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After the mcedng, processions were formed from different parts 
of the dty, each preceded bjf a portrait of His Majesty finely 
decorated. The main procession wended its way through the 
principal streets amid the nimultous plaudits of the people. 

The celebrations in Mysexe, Kashmir, Gwalior and Travanoore 
were all noteworthy. These States were in a position to celebrate 
the Silver Jubilee on a grand scale. 

The Rulers of other States, such as Kholahpur, Bikaner, etc., 
addressed their subjects and pointed out the integrity and sagacity 
of British statesmanship. Public banquets were held in many of 
the States, where speecnes were made in honour of the King. In 
States like Paialia and Kapurthab the occasion was marked by 
the grant of some concessions to the people. An amnesty was 
declmed in these States and a number of the prisoners undergoing 
minor sentences were released. Another concession was the 
remission cd certain outstanding revenues. 

In short, there was no part of India where the Silver Jubilee did 
not evoke considerable interest and the enthusiasm was sustained 
throughout. - 
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QUETTA AS I KNEW IT 
By C. Archer, c.s.i., c.i.E. 

I 

WttEK, a subaltern qf five years' service, 1 was transferred as a 
probationer to the Indian Political Department, and ordered to 
Quetta to fill the newly created post of Second Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor^ eneral, roy anfidpadons were not alto 
gether rosy. The date was August, 1887; Kohat, where I was 
stationed, was at its torrid hottest, and there was cholera in the 
garrison. Yet no one seemed to think that I was to be con¬ 
gratulated on the change. [ knew Quetta vaguely by name as 
an outlandish place in conneefion with which a distant kinsman 
of my own, Sir Robert Sanderaan, had recently made a grwt 
name; but more definitely, from the Departmenial D;«iej, as 
the scene of Jack Barrett’s CRilc and death. The old stagers in 
the mess wagged their heads and munnured: “Ordered to 
Quetta, arc you? Very unhealthy station, and this is the worst 
time of the year.” I remembered the poet's lines: 

The fcaion was September 
And it killed him out of hand; 

and my heart would doubtless have sunk If youth and the pros¬ 
pect of new adventure had not buoyed it up. 

The upshot was a very pleasant disillusionment. The first part 
of the journey, indeed—two nights' and a day's rail through the 
burning fiery furnace of the Western Punjab and Sind—was try- 
ing enough i and one’s first experience in Baluchistan—turning 
out in the^ suffo»:ing oppression of a Sibi autumn dawn to eat 
a ckota hoztri (little breakfast) of stewed tea and toast dripping 
with rancid butter—was not encouraging. But as one crawled 
slowly upward through the desolation of the Bolan Pass (the 
region, according to the native saying, where God shot the rub¬ 
bish after the creation of the world), by the makeshift surface 
line of shreds and patches—narrow-gauge, rack-and-pinion, anti 
then narrow-gauge again—that then formed the only railway 
approach to Quetta, the stifling oppression of the plains gradually 
rc axed and cheerfulness revived with the cool mountain airs. 
With It came acute hunger, and railway refreshment-room there 
was none. But at a wayside station there stepped into the car¬ 
nage an Indian gentleman who introduced himself as the Native- 
Assistant for the Bolan Pass, and who, 1 was shortly to learn. 
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was one of the ablest and most crusted of Sandeman's henchmen, 
Diwan Ganpat Rai. He had with him an enormous bag of 
biscuits, provided, I suspect, specially for my benefit, and, sus¬ 
tained by these and by nis company, 1 journeyed in content to 
the head of the Pass and out on to the great waterless plain—the 
Dasht-i-bc~daulat (Plain of Poverty)—that leads on into the Shal 
(Quetta) Valley. A gentle downhill run of an hour or so, past 
Sar-i-ab (where, as the name denotes, the first water-springs 
appear), took me, in the coo) of the evening, to Quetta- That 
night 1 slept, under the hospitable roof of the Odiciadng Agent 
to the Governor-General, Sir Oliver St. fohn, as 1 had not slept 
for weeks before; and when neict morning 1 sat in the shaay 
garden, discussing, at a chota hasiri very dinerent from the Sibi 
one, delicious peaches fresh plucked from the tree, it almost 
seemed to me that there must be a misunderstanding somewhere 
—that, setring out for Quetta, that place of evil fame, I had strayed 
by some mistake into Paradise. 


II 

There were, of course, flies in the ointment, for Quetta was 
sdll young and in some respects raw, Only ten years had passed 
since, as me result of Sandeman’s second mission to Kalat in his 
rdlc ol mediator between a tyrannous Khan and his turbulent 
Sardars, the Baluchistan Agency had been founded, and a military 
garrison established at Quetta, to ensure the permanence of the 
settlement effected by San deman at Mastung, and to safeguard 
the trade route between India and Kandahar. The Sbal district, 
we arc told by Rai Bahadar Hittu Ram, Sandeman’s chief Indian 
helper, was men a distresful country, suffering under raids by 
the Baloch (the dreaded Marris), the rebellious Brahui tribes, and 
the hill Pathans from the north-east. Its headquarters, Shalkoc 
or Quetta, consisted of a tumbledown mud fort on a mound in 
the midst of the valley, held by the Khan’s Naib (Governor) with 
a rabble of undisciplined sepoys and sowars, and of a hamlet of 
a hundred or so of mud houses dinging to the skirts of the fort 
and inhabited by a handful of traders, living In dire poverty 
owing to the constant raids, the cessation of trade with Afghani¬ 
stan, and the oppression of the Khan’s Naib and his mercenaries. 
The laying out of a civil and military station was at once put in 
hand. But incursions by raiders and fanatics interfered with the 
work, and were found to be fostered, rather than discouraged, 
by the presence of the Kalat Governor and his “ troops.” It was 
therefore arranged that these should be withdrawn, and the 
whole district of Sbal taken over by the British, on payment to 
the Khan of an annual quit-rent. 
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Not much more than a year after the cstablishincm of the 
Agency the second Afghan War broke out, and during the two 
and a half years that foCowed the soundness of Sandeman's 
arrangements was severely tested, and on the whole stood the 
test triumphantly. There was, of course, more than one critical 
period; the worst, perhaps, the weeks that follosvcd the defeat at 
Mai wand, when the British were besieged in Kandahar, and their 
cause in Southern Afghanistan may well have seemed to the 
tribesmen irretrievably lost. In after days Sandeman used to say 
that the most comfortable sound he had ever in his life heard 
w’as the solid tramp of a Highland regiment marching from 
Sariab along the Lytton Road, the first of the rcmforcements sent 
from India after the disaster. But his influence and immense 
prestige among the chiefs and headmen, backed, of course, by 
liberal subsidies and employment for their wild followers (a native 
wit said that in these years the Dasht-i-he-daulat, the Plain erf 
Poverty, should have been renamed the Datht-i-ba-dauht^ or 
Plain of Riches), carried us safely through. The tribes as a whole 
not only remained cjuict, but rendered very valuable service in 
furnishing transport and supplies, guarding communications, and 
providing escorts. 

The political and strategic value of Quetta thus demonstrated, 
its possession enabled us to withdraw from Southern Afghanistan 
and come to a satisfactory settlement with its new ruler without 
detriment to our preparedness to deal w ith “ the Russian menace,” 
which in those days filled all men's thoughts and dominated our 
frontier policy. When the proposal to gfve up Kandahar was 
being debated, Quetta was a trump card tn the hand of those 
who favoured withdrawal. Mr. Punch, that acute commentator 
on political affairs, represented Lord Bcaconsficld, the champion 
of the retentionists, as a music-hall artiste, singing, to the tune 
of the then popubr ditty, “ La-di-dah 

She has a prcdotis jewel in her Crown.— 

Kariibharl 

EKpen^ivi: Afghan jewel in her Crown— 

Kandahar f 

If we give Ir yp there's Qtlctta, 

Lytton own^ ai gnod or bensb— 

But then whereour Imperial renown! 

The cjucrstjoii wys settled hy n not very happy compromise^ 
ICandahar was handed back^ but, insisting on a somewhat doubt-" 
ful tnterpretadon of an ambiguous clause in the Treaty of Gun- 
damak, we pushed our frontier-line far down the daman-i-^Hh— 
the western glads^f the Khwaja Amran Range, founded, on 
the comparatively level site so obtained, the cantonment of New 
Chaman, within seventy miles of Kandahar, and connected it 
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with Quetta by a railway driven through the range by a great 
tunnel under the Khojak Pass. 

Sandeman, who has been represented by some as the thick- 
and-thin advocate of the forward poliqr, was strongly opposed 
to this transaction. “If you break in a man’s back-door and 
point a pistol into his house,” he said, “ he is not going to love 
you, even if he can’t turn you out.” Our true policy, he held, 
was to rest content on the Afghan front with the boundary 
accepted by the Amir, and to spend some part of the millions 
lavished on the Chanian cantonment and railway line in extend¬ 
ing our railway, by way of Nushki, through Baluchistan territory 
to the Persian bonder—a line which presented neither political 
nor engineering difficulties—thus placing ourselves in a position 
to take in Raiik any Russian advance through Afghanistan on 
India. 

It may be remarked in passing that, though the question was 
never tried out, since the anticipated Russian advance never took 
place, yet the course of events, in this as in so many other eases, 
has gone far towards justifying Sandeman's prevision. Many of 
our later difficulties with Amir Abdurrahman may doubdesa be 
traced to his resentment of our high-handed action in the matter 
of Chaman; and in the emergency that did arise—the World 
War—the Nushki-Scistan Railway, looked on at the time as one of 
Sandeman’s unaccountable fads, was found to be vitally necessary, 
and was pushed through in a great hurry and at great expense. 

Ill 

Quetta, as the advanced base of the armies operating In Southern 
Afghanistan, had been throughout the war a great military 
camp, and again in 1885, when war with Russia appeared immi¬ 
nent, it haa been flooded with troops, mHilary supplies and 
followers. A strorig impulse was thus given to its permanent 
dev'clopment. The civil station was laid out on generous lines, on 
the alluvial plain sloping gently westwards from the roots of the 
Murdar Range towards the Lora (river) which drains the valley; 
while the cantonment was placed on the more stony ground 
further north, the talus of the great Zarghun Range. Two wide 
and straight main arteries of traffic—the Lytton Road, called after 
the Viceroy under whom Quetta had been acquired; and the Bruce 
Road, named from Mr. R. 1 . Bruce, Sandeman's right-hand man 
—ran from south to north through the civil station, and, crossing 
a dividing stream, the Habib Nullah, were continued on through 
^thc cantonment. Among Sandeman’s lieutenants were several en- 
jthuslastic tree-planters (Sir Hugh Barnes among the keenest), and 
1 these roads and the transverse streets which joined them were soon 
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l»rdcrctj with flourishing young trees. The Lytton Road in par¬ 
ticular (where were the Residency and the Headquarter Office in 
tlwir ample garden, and the houses and gardens of the chief civil 
oincers)) wi^ its triple line of trees along the road itself and the 
tan ride ivhtch horded it on the east, grew in time to be a very 
stately avenue, leading, it might have seemed, straight for the 
nook massif of Takatu, ten times to the north. And meanwhile 

the Bruce Road W'as becoming the backbone of a busy commercial 
city. 

change were still in progress in 1887, and development 
nad been much hampered by a fwiing of uncertainty as to the 
future. Even after the value of Quetta had been demonstrated, 
yoic^ still heard, both in India and in EngUnd^ advocating 
Its abandonment; and while the uncertainty lasted the Govern- 
ment of India was naturally anxious to keep expenditure down 
to a minimum. The local building materials were primitive to 
a degree, and importation was enormously expensive. Conse¬ 
quently not only the houses and shops of the immigrant traders, 
erected^ mosdy at their own expense, but even *e European 
officers houses ^d some of the Government offices were of ex- 

mainly of sun-dried brick and 
mud. The roofing in particular, by reason of the total lack of 
local timber, was most unsatisfanory. What was worse, the re- 
luctance to incur expenditure had 'blocked the provision of a 
propr watcr-mpply, strongly urged by Sandeman. The cost of 
piping water from the fine stream that flows through the Hanna 
^rge from the Zarghun Range had been deemed prohibitive, and 
the water-supply, stJl derived from surface wells and kareaes, 
was p<wr m quality and constantly liable to contamination. This, 
with the sudden and violent changes of temperature (the thermo¬ 
meter will often drop after sunset twenty-five degrees in five 

Quena’s evil reputation in the eighties. 
When the Hanna water had been laid on, and people had learned 
to take the sample precautions demanded by the climate, it soon 
became one of the nc^lthiest soDons in the "East, 

The Treaty of Gundaroak had added to the Agency the Pishin 
V^cy 10 the north and the Sihi district to the south,' The latter 
Js&ict, m Sandeman s view (which, by agreement with the local 
not “rry to obtoin protection from Marri raids, he was 
able to make effective), included the Himai Valley, the Thai 
Chotiah plain and the Barkhan Valley, bordering the Marri 

well as the Bon Valley mnnmg east and west from the confines of 
- the Suliemari Ranger—a vast stretch of country, demand 

mg large additions to the administrative staff. In 1887 these har 
been only partially supplied, but there was already a PoUtica 
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Agent at Sibi, with an Assistant at Loralai in tbc Bori Valley, 
where a small cantonment had been placed. A broad-gauge rail¬ 
way to Quetta by the Harnai Valley was nearing completion, and 
a great road, the scxallcd Frontier Road, was under constmedon 
from Pishin down the Bori Valley to Dcra Ghazi Khan. 

IV 

Space will not admit of any detailed account oE tbc further 
Agency developments which followed Sandeman’s return from 
leave in the autumn of 1887—the occupation of the Zhob Valley 
between Bori and the Afghan border, and foundation of Fort 
Sandeman; the opening of the Gumal Pass; the long journeys for 
the paciRcation or outlying Kalat districts. 1 must conRnc myself 
to a few hasty notes of significant incidents and stages in tbc 
development of Quetta. 

The first of these has a sad and ominous interest. After having 
been broken in as Assistant Political Agent at Loralai to district 
work and the Sandeman system,* 1 had been recalled to Quetta 
to act as First Assistant. Tbc winter (1 think 188S.89) was 
signalized by a series of earthquake shocks, most of them slirbt, 
but some severe enough to be alarming. On New Year’s Eve 
there was a dinner party at the Residency to which I was bidden 
—perhaps sixteen people, the dining-room in that small though 
comfortable house can scarcely have held more. Mr. Bux, Sir 
Robert’s famous major-domo, had surpassed himself, the cham¬ 
pagne was cxccUcnt, and all was going merrily—^when in tbc 
middle of dinner a loud rumbling noise was heard. The next 
moment it was as though a giant had seized the house by the 
comers and was shaking it violently to and fro; the candelabra 
on the table toppled .ind seemed about to fall, and a large crack 
became visible in the arch at the end of the room. One of the 
gucsts certainty, and probably others, felt that a speedy retreat 
to the garden was urgently called for. But while our host sat 
like a rock at the foot of me table, and the slight and gracious 
lady at the head made no sign, no one dared to stir. We sat 
and talked on, drinking, per hap, a little more champagne than 

* This may be briefly and baldly described as the govcraaiuc of the 
people of the country, in so far as possible in accordance with iheir own 
tribal customs, through the agency of dteir chiefs and headmen, whose 

K 'ofl is strengthened by the grant of allowances in suitable cases, and 
c employment, for alt administrative work not requiring education, of 
selected mbesmen. the " local levies.” All disputes between tribes and in¬ 
dividual tribesmen arc settled by local Jirgas (Cduncils of Elders); or, when 
too thorny or mo important for local settlement, are carried oeforc Shall 
lirgas (Royal Councils), which meet twice a year-nn summer at Quciia, in 
winter at Sibi. 

t K 


vou icxxt. 
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custottiaiy. Then, about a quarter of an hour hter, came another, 
smaller mock, and this, though slight, was harder to '* take sit- 
ring down,” for we had been expecting it. One lady fainted, 
but was soon revived, and the rest of the evening passed without 
disturbance. But the nocturnal shocks became so frequent that 
winter that, tired of running out in the middle of the night, I 
pitched a tent in my garden, though the weather was bitterly 
cold, and thenceforward slept in peace. 

The next winter which marked an epoch was that of 1S90-91. 
Such a winter had never been known since our occuprion of 
Quetta. It snowed and froju: and thawed and rained and froze 
and rained again till the roofs, nearly dat and composed of mud 
over matring, became completely dismtegrated, and most of the 
rooms resembled shower-baths of liquid mud. Some buildings, 
roofed wdth domes after the fashion of Kandahar, were in even 
worse case. A ptch of wet would appear on the inside of a 
dome, and in a few minutes, without fuiliicr warning, the dome 
would suddenly fall in, Quetta soon looked as if it had suffered 
a severe bombardment, and its inhabitants lived in grotesque 
misery. The Postmaster came to me one day wringing ius bands, 
and protesting that unless I could give the Post Office a water- 
right room in which to work, all postal business must cease. I 
was fortunately able to accommodate him in a large hall in the 
Headquarter Office. But the hall at that rime was also used on 
Sundays for English Church services, and I fear that while the 
stress fasted the spiritual needs of Quetta were but indifferently 
met. It was with a guilty joy that, anticipring my Chief 
return from a long tour in Mekran to his winter quarters at Sibi, 
I slipped down the Passes (by the Harnai line, now completed) to 
that place, where the winter climate is as delightful as the summer 
is insuperable. I need hardly add that the broad hint given by 
the elements was taken, and all imprtant buildings in Quetta 
were soon provided with weather-right roofs. 


V 

I returned from furlough to Baluchistan in 1894, and, though 
posted first as Political Agent, Zhob, with headquarters at Fort 
Sandeman, and later to Sibi, I was frequently in Quetta in the 
vears that followed. There had been many changes. Sandeman 
had died at distant Las Bela, murmuring at the last some broken 
words that sounded like “ the Baluch poplc.” His successor was 
Sit lames Browne, invariably known as Buster Browne, a Royal 
Engineer, who had been Chief Engineer of the Hamai Railway and 
afterwards Quancrmaster-Gcneral in India. As might have been 
expeted, building and engineering work wem on apace during 
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hU reign. He had pulled down the old Residency (withtwi 
authority! it was said), and the Govcrnincnt o£ India, faced with 
a fait aecompli, had sanedoned the construction of the present 
handsome two-storcy structure. (It speaks well, by die way, for 
Sir James’s engineering skill that this high and not very soUd- 
looking building should have withstood, even partially, the terrific 
shock of May 31.) A fine large English church was being erected 
in cantonments, to be follow^ later by Presbyterian ana Roman 
Catholic churches. And on the Bruce Road, close to the city, the 
Sandeman Memorial Hall, subscribed for by the chiefs and people 
of Baluchistan—a little gem of Anglo-Indian architecture—was 
being erected on the plans of Sir Swinton Jacob, The avenues in 
the civil lines were reaching ihdr full stature, and the gardens 
their full fertility and beauty. Sometimes, as one walked down 
die Lytton Road in the time of roses, the air came to one scented 
as from a garden of the Persian poets. Most im^rtant of all, the 
Hanna water-works had at last been sanctioned, providing both 
cantonments and dvil lines with an ample supply of pure water. 

Though the want of Sandeman’s guiding hand was often fclt, 
his system of local self-government was then, and is still, being 
loyally carried on by his successors, according to their lights. But 
Britisn Indian laws had necessarily come in with the dty-dwcllcrs 
who had flocked from India to Quetta and the outlying towns; a 
Revenue and Judicial Oimmissioncr was appointed to supervise 
the collection of the revenues and the administration of these 
laws; and Quetta itself became a munidpality, administered by a 
Committee with the Political Agent as Chairman. 

VI 

Once again, in 1904, I returned to Quetta, this time to have it 
as my headquarters till my retirement in 1916. These years seem 
to me now, in looking back, strangclv peaceful, and happily 
devoid of the striking events that make history. There was little 
change in the dvil station, though improvements, such as the 
erection of a fine building for the meeting of the annual Shahi 
Jtrgas, the rebuilding and extension of the Civil Hospital and of 
the various Zenana and Mission Hospitals, the foundation of a 
museum, etc., were from time to time being made, and more 
and more civilian settlers were being attracted from India. But 
now that Quetta was coming to be looked on as a health resort, 
the garrison was constandy being increased and the cantonments 
extended. In 1907 the Indian Staff College was transferred to 
Quetta from EJeoli, and planted, very fortunately, high on the 
stony talus of the Zarghun Range, near the mouth of the Hanna 
gorge. There was talk of a cavalry cantonment at Baldi, eight 
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miles out on the Pishin road. Indeed, looking back on these 
I seem to sec that one of in)' chief preoccupations, as 
Political Agent and later as Rc\xniie Commissioner, was lest the 
military garrison, thus constantly swollen, should in time cat (or 
rather drink) the civil wpuladon o£ the valley literally out of 
house and home; lest by absorbing the whole of the strictly 
limited water'SuppIy avaibblc for drinking and for irrigation 
it should compel the expropriation of the remaining landowners 
and send them adrift as landless men with a few handfuls of 
quicklv vanishing rupees. 

In the Course of these years 1 was more than once in temporary 
occupation of the Residency, and on one of these occasions a little 
incident occurred which seemed to me to illustrate the difference 
between the Quetta of popular imaginadon and the reality. I had 
the pleasure of entertaining for a day or two a dbtinguished 
Indian member of the Viceroy’s Council, come to Quetta on a 
visit. One evening we were strolling on the greensward of the 
racecourse, which was then also the golf course, watching the 
exquisite after-sunset dnts fading from the nr^lc mountain ranges 
that encircle the valley, when, chancing to look round, I said; 
“ Wc had better make a move, or we shall be slain.” ” What?” 
said my gutet, looking about him with a surt, ” is there danger?” 
There was indeed, I explained — for we were standing full in the 
way of a keen foursome, and golf is no respecter of tficoitics. 

When, in rgid, I said farewell to Quetta for the bst time, I 
left it completely tranquil in the midst of the world <onvulsion, 
though raCKcd with anxiety over the daily news from without. 
And my only fears for the place that had been so kind to me 
were connected with the disproportionate increase of the garrison 
already referred to, and with a more serious though remote 
danger. For the Quetta Valley Is what is called an ” inland 
drainage area ” (its waters discharging into the Hamun-i-Mashkcl, 
the great salt swamp south of the Helmand), and therefore, 
according to some gcolomsts, doomed eventually to dry up; and 
its water-supply is mainly from karezes, which, wherever they 
are found, are a sip and a contributory cause of desiccation, 
There had been earthquakes again more than once stnec that 
early winter, and some of them had caused serious damap and 
loss of life at outlying places. But Quetta had always escaped 
with a shaking, and one had a sort of feeling that it was In less 
danger than places like these, on the periphery of the earthquake 
aroa. Though the more one s«s of earthquakes the less one is 
disposed to set limits to their destructive powers, I never dreamt 
that nobly placed and comely city could be utterly laid waste 
and its people killed, maimed or cast out destitute—the fruit of 
sixty years fai-sightcd planning and patient and devoted work 
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bjtiu^t, in less than two minute^ to nothing—or worse than 
nothing. 

' Id the reproof of chance 

Lies the (rue proof of pieiu 

Quetta will no doubt rise again—perhaps less beautiful than 
before^ for the site will probably be cnosen more for solidity than 
for fcrtiUty, but more firmly founded and more sttaiTcly built. 

Some gi^ will have come out of the great disaster if it leads to 
the reduction of the garrison, and consequently of the Canton¬ 
ments and Civil Station, to dimensions more suited to an oasis in 
an arid land. 
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THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE 
MAHARAJA OF BARODA* 

By Philip Morheli 

Everyone who takes an mtcjncst in Indian history knows something 
of the strange story of Baroda* how sixty years ago a tyrannous 
Maharaja was deprived of the power which he had abused, and 
how for some weeks afterwards the Government of Indb which 
had published the decree of deposition could find no suitable can¬ 
didate to succeed him- how at last in a remote village in the 
Province of Bombay there was discovered a peasant or small 
farmer, who claimed to be a member of the Gaekwar family, the 
reigning house of Baroda, and therefore distantly related to the 
deposed ruler; how his claim was investigated and found to be 
well established; bow by a curious process of selection the second 
of his four sons, a link boy of twelve with “ a bright intelligent 
face" but so entirely uneducated that he could neither read nor 
write, was chosen to be the new ruler of the State; and how on 
May 27, 1875, this boy was taken by the English Resident, Sir 
Richard Meade, and placed with solemn ceremony upon the 
vacant throne, with the title of Sayaji Rao IIL It was a bold ex^ 
periment, but it has answered beyond all expectation. The little 
illiterate boy to whom six years later the whole Government of the 
State was transferred has become gradually but surely one of the 
ablest and most cultivated of Indian rulers, and today amidst 
the congratuJatJons of India and the world is celebrating his 
diamond jubilee, 


A Record of Tyranny 

To understand the extent of his achievement it is necessary to 
con&der the condition of Baroda at the dtne of his accession. It is 
sometimes supposed even by otherwise wcll'informcd people that 
the late Maharaja’s chief oHence—the offence for which he was 
deposed — ^was an attempt to poison the English Resident, and our 
attention is directed to a famous trial in which he was arraigned 
before a special tribunal on a charge of attempted murder. This 
procedure, we were told by a well-known writer—a Fellow of the 

* Auih^tics quoted and re/erred to: lJ}e of Soyofi Rao III. (a vols.), by 
Stanley Rtce, Oxford Univetrity Pneu, 1931; Baroda and iti Ltbrarietf by 
Newton MohuR Duit, 193S; Baroda Admiaitttatiort 1933-4; Sp<eeke$ 

and Addrestes of tiJi. the Maharaja of Baroda, vol. iil., Univcriity Pfc»»» 
Cambridge, 1934. 
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Royal Historical Society—in a letter he recently wrote to the 
Sunday Timei^ is said to have been due to die personal wishes of 
Queen Victoria herself and to have been adopted in order that the 
Government of {ndia might not incur the odium of appearing to 
act as fudge and party in the same suit. “ As a matter of fact,' he 
says, " this was a most important departure from the pracdcc fol^ 
lowed in the past and constituted an altogether new precedent.” 
But as a matter of opinion this trial, whatever was its motiw, was 
singularly ill-advised. It put public sympathy for the dme being 
an the side of the deposed Maharaja, as it will generally be on the 
side of a sovereign who is subjected to the disgrace of a public 
trial, and in this case all the more so because the evidence of his 
complicity in the alleged attempt to poison was so unsatisfactory 
that the Government at last were obliged to abandon the charge 
and to rely on tlieir obligation as the Paramount Power to depose 
him for incorrigible misrule and oppression, 

” Incorrigible misrule,” so the Government's proclamation de¬ 
clared, " is of itself a sufficient disqualification for sovereign pow'cr. 
Her Majesty’s Government have willingly accepted the oppor¬ 
tunity of recognizing in a conspicuous ease the paramount ohliga- 
don which lies upon them of protecting the people of India from 
oppression.'* 

How scandalous the oppression had been is shown by a minute 
written by a member of the Government of Bombay in the pre¬ 
vious year. In this he speaks of " a people arbitrarily taxed at the 
pleasure of a selfish man, surrounded by courtiers aware of tbe un¬ 
certain tenure of their position, and eager to amass riches while 
they have the opportunity”; of “taxes farmed out to whoever 
pays the heaviest bribes,’* and collected “ not by any reasonable 
process of law, but by the bodily torture of the cultivators of the 
soil”; of “justice almost openly administered by ignorant and 
corrupt tribunals by means of torture"; of debts repudiated and 
“private property confiscated without a shadow of excuse"; of 
“ the wives and daughters of respectable men, seized in open day 
in the capital of the kingdom, ordered into domestic slavery in 
the Gaekwar's palace,” 

Besides all this there were the barbarities indicted on wretched 
prisoners, of whom some were dragged to death at the tails of 
elephants, others flogged to death in the streets of the town, others 
tortured by slow staiv'ation. Worst of all, from the official point 
of view, the finances were in hopeless disorder; while the 
Prince continued to spend W'hatevcr money he could raise on him¬ 
self, his favourites and his courtesans. Is it remarkable that the 
Government of India should have dedded to depose a ruler whose 
"incurable vices,*' as Lord Salisbury, ilie Secretary of State, ob¬ 
served, “ were established by a full experience”? 
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Baroda Then* and Now 

But tJic trial of the late Maharaja on the poisoning charge, 
though ill-advised and inconclusive, had one incidentai aJv’antagc; 
that it has led to a very vivid description of the condition of Baroda 
as it appeared to a well-known English barrister who visited it at 
dial rime. Mr. Serjeant Ballantine had been engaged by Malhar 
Rao at an extravagant fee* to undertake his defence at the trial; 
and had received an enthusiastic welcome from the Maharaja’s 
friends* Roses w'crc showered upon him; addresses were pre¬ 
sented to him by men of high class and position; a hymn com¬ 
posed in his honour was sung before him. Who would not feel 
inclined to think favourably of a place in which such pleasant 
things were done? 

But dais is what Ballantine says of the Baroda of sixty years ago i 

“ Heaviness seemed to weigh over the city, and, aldiough it was 
densely crowded, there was an utter absence of all joyousness. I 
never saw a smile upon a countenance or heard a sound of gaiety. 
The men we met scowled at us, and certainly the impression 
tnatlc upon me was that the Europeans were most thoroughly 
hated. . . . There was no display of merchandise in the shops, 
and the cxicrnal features of all the buildings had the common 
attribute of neglect and dirt. There were palaces that offered no 
exception to this rule; and at die entrance of the town an old gate¬ 
way and dismantled tower, whilst it gave picturesquencss to the 
appearance, added to die gloom* . . , Dirt everywhere was what 
struck the visitor most. I had the honour of being introduced to 
Her Majesty, one of the wives of the Gaekwar, through a duck 
trellis work. Tile palace where this distinction was conferred 
upon me wa.s as grimy as all the other places to which J had been 
introduccd,"t 

Other contemporary accounts of the town, though less vividly 
written, are hardly more favourable. When at the end of the 
year it was visited by the Prince of Wales who became King 
Edward VII., the oilicial recorder of his tour writes: " The city is 
curious. There arc drains covered with wood along each side, 
and some idea of a path for foot-passengers, but there is no pave¬ 
ment." In describing other places, the same writer speaks of 
institutions and public buildings, of palaces and temples; but in 
Baroda only of wooden drains. And Sir Richard Meade, the 
ncwly-^ippointed Resident, declares with cruel brevity: “ Baroda 
is a most unimeresting place, and has nothing to recommend it.” 

• Tlic fee i« said to have been ,£10^000, which in theue davs was unrro- 

cedented. ^ 

0/ a BflmrierV UU, by Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. Beiulcy, 
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Compare these accounts of the Baroda of 1S75 with the cheerful, 
well-ordered and prosperous city as it is described in the highly 
elaborate statistics of the current Administradon reportj and as my 
wife and I had the pleasure of seeing it only a few months ago. 
To say that it has changed is misleading. It has been entirely 
transformed. In less than sixty years it has become a new and 
different place. Consider the great public buildings and institu¬ 
tions which you pass as you drive through its wide and well-kept 
streets* the High School oppted in t88i, which was the beginning 
of that great system of public education that now prevails through 
the State, the Science Institute completed last year, the Arts School 
and the Hospital, the offices of the Central Government and the 
Secretariat, tnc beautiful public park and the picture gallery, one 
of the best in India, and, perhaps most interesting of ail, the great 
Central Library that was cstaolished twenty-five years ago and 
now has its oAsboots and branches in every town and district and 
almost in every village of Baroda; it does not take you many 
hours to discover that you are enjoying the hospitality of 3 pro¬ 
gressive and well-administered State. 

To have given the blessings of good government to people who 
had never ^own what it meant, but accepted poverty and ignor¬ 
ance and the oppression of the great as part of the common lot of 
manj to have converted a gloomy, dirty, and neglected towm into 
a handsome and well-ordered city, would be a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment in any ruler; in a Prince who had passed the first twelve 
years, the formative years of his life, in an obscure country village 
without any opportunity of culture or book learning, and at the 
age of eighteen, after only six years of training, was put in absolute 
control of the administration of the State, it suggests something 
almost miraculous. How has he done it? By what combination 
of foresight and energy, of enthusiasm and common sense has he 
brought about this amazing transformation? What is the hidden 
secret of his succt^? 

A Goon Start 

In one respect, as he has always generously admitted, the 
Maharaja has been very fortunate. “ Well begun, half done,” is 
like most other proverbs an exaggeration; but it was well for him 
that during his first six years in Baroda—the years of his minority 
—the affairs of the State were under the control, and he himself 
under the influence, of three remarkable men. 

The first of these was Sir Richard Meade, the English Resident, 
who was ultimately responsible to the Government of India for 
the institution of such reforms and improvements as would justify 
the deposition of Malhar Rao, and the placing of this untried boy 
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upon ihc throQC. Of Sir RicKard Meade the young Maharaja after- 
wards wrote: 

“ We in Baroda remember him as the founder of the new order 
of public affairs here. We have been moving on the lines laid 
down by him, and we feel we have been moving towards justice, 
security, prosperity, and honour/’ 

Hardly less important was the task of the chief tutor, Mr. 
Elliot, who starting, so to speak, at scratch, had to educate the boy 
in the course of six years to undertake the duties of an absolute 
ruler. It is often said that Mr. Elliot overw'orked his pupil, and 
may indeed have injured his health, by requiring him to attempt 
in this short period the amount of work which most boys would 
take two or even three times as long to get through. But in spite 
of this the young Prince remained, so we are told, “ on cordial 
and even aficctionatc terms with him and if a tutor is to be 
judged by results Mr, Elliot must be counted highly success^ in 
having produced so cultivated and distinguished a pupiL 

Most important of all, perhaps, was the influence of the Regent 
Dewan, Sir Madhav Rao, who has been described as “ one of the 
great outstanding figures of the time,” He had been trained in 
Madias as an educationalist and had there acquired those English 
|>i^dples of government which have been, as he frankly said, of 
' immeasurable advantage " to India. His outlook, in fact, was 
mainly Western, but he had gained valuable experience as Dewan 
of Travancore, which was already on its way to becoming one of 
the best governed of the Indian States. No better man could well 
have been chosen to initiate the reforms that were so urgently 
necessary, and as one reads the record of the work he did in re¬ 
storing the finances, in establishing Courts of justice, in reorgan¬ 
izing the police, and in the beginning of new services of medical 
relief and education, one is amazed at the amount he succeeded in 
accomplishing in so short a time. 

His Own Achievement 

And yet, when all tliis has been said of the preparations made 
and the training given in those six critical years, it is to the 
Maharaja himself that the transformation of Baroda from one of 
the worst governed to one of the best governed of all the Indian 
States must chiefly be attributed. 

” For over half a century,” writes Mr. Kenneth Saunders in his 
introduction to this third volume of His Highness’s speeches, " he 
has guided the peoples committed to him—now numbering two 
and a quartet millions—ftom chaos and corruption to order and 
probity. . . .” He has been not merely the figure-head, hut the 
instigator and moving spirit of the great changes and reforms 
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which have made Baroda the "progressive " State that it is today. 

It is the microcosm as he would like to think’—so he tells us in 
one of his speeches—of the India of the future, the ideal India. 
Of the reforms which he has introdneed into Baroda he claims 
that they arc those of which the whole of India stands at present 
most in need. 

It is indeed one of the chief advanmges of this latest volume of 
his speeches that it contains so many passages in which he adopts 
an old man’s privilege—it is the only sign of age that you can 
detect in him—to look back over his long journey, and tell us 
something of the way by which he has travelled and the obstacles 
he has overcome. His guiding principles have been very simple. 
He determined from the first to enquire into things for himself, to 
ascertain at first hand the condition of his people and the best way 
of improving it. When he came to the Uirone he found a great 
gulf fixed between it and the people. If he was to find out all he 
wanted to know that gulf must be crossed; he must make himself 
easily accessible. But enquiry and reform were not enough : he 
must also obtain the willing co-operation of his people. “ The 
laws may be good,” he says, " but unless they arc willingly obeyed 
much of their virtue will be lost.” Without this no solid advance 
could be made. So he formulated his educational policy. " Edu¬ 
cation," as he says, " is the basis of all reform, the only way of 
escape from our present condition.'* It is remarkable how many 
of these Speeches are addressed to students and with what sytnpathy 
he speaks to them. And education must be provided for women 
quite as much as for men, Perhaps it is even more necessary, “ By 
me denial of education to women w*c deprive ourselves of half the 
potential force of the nation. ... We create a mental division in 
the home and put a drag on progress by making women a great 
conservative force, that chngs to everything old, however outworn 
or irrational.” 

But it was not merely for his subjects that a wider outlook was 
necessary. The ruicr himself, if he was to improve his State and 
the conaition of his people, must open his mind to new ideas. He 
must see other countries and find out what is best in their social 
practice and Government. At first he was prevented from doing 
so by the rigid rules of caste. It was not till 1887, as he tells his 
students in a speech made at the Golden Jubilee of the College, 
that he succeeded in breaking through these rigid rules, and was 
able to visil the other countries of the world and study and dis¬ 
cuss their civilisation. And he begs his students to remember that 
the more they can mix together without the distinction of caste or 
creed the greater will thdr influence be. " The cramping effect 
of old prejudices has made India lag behind the other nations of 
the worltL” 
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Matejiiai, avd Ideal 

Therms as Mr. Saunders rightly reminds us, another 

Side to His ^ghness s activides. A man musi, above all things, 
« he himself has be “ level-headed/' He must not ride his 
Pcg.^us coo Iwd. Though he must keep his eye on the star of 
his Ideals, h^Ls fat should It planted hrtnly on the earth; and in a 
great speah which he made Hve years ago at the opening of the 

improve¬ 
ment of matcnal con^dmons: by the supply of pure water, both to 

towns and ^llag«, by the increase of roads and railways; by the 
imgarion of the l^d, and by the erection of great public build- 
ingjL The g^dciir of ancient Rome,” he says, “ is reflected in 
the great buildmgs that arc left to us, , , . It has b«n my 
endeavour to beautify and adorn Baroda, so that you may have a 

aty of which you con be proud, a dty that can muse your 
patnotism. ^ 

But admirable as thac great improvements have been it will not 
be by these that he will best be remembered. It is the privilege of 
K rulers to perpetuate their names by great buildings: 

but the Maharaja of Barocta has s sdll higher claim to fame in the 
coura^ous work he has done for the down-trodden and the on- 
pressed: for jusuce to tht "untouchables.” for the emancipation 
of women and the bre^ng down of the fetters of ignorance and 
prejudice. It is indeed in the sphere of education *at his finest 
work has been done. Not only has he established a svstem of 
education free and compulsory throughout the State, but bv his 
marvdl^ system of libraries, of whidi Mr. Newton Dutt s book 
gives a highly ^phic account, the Maharaja has done his utmost 
and emulate the intellectual interests of his subjects. 

1 he people, he says in an often-quoted passage, “ must rise 
superior to their circumstances and reali7,e that more knowledge 

f want. They must be brought 

to bve IxMks ... to regard books os 3 part of their lives. Librancs 
will not then appear a luxury, but a nwessity of existence ” 
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THE STORY OF THE INDIAN LION 
By R. I. Pococt, F.R,S,, F.L.S., F,Z,S. 


The widespread awakening of interest in wild aninialsj due to die 
rcalizadon that extinction was threatening many of the finest 
beasts in the world, was soon followed by the establishment of 
game reserves in various tropical countries and elsewhere.^ Of 
these none was more timely in its formation than the Gir Forest 
in Kathiawar, an area of about 500 square miles, which was set 
aside as a sanctuary for the last of the Indian lions. In 1880 there 
were said to be only about a dozen Icit. In their number ww 
computed at 200; but this was probably an exaggeration, since Sir 
Patrick Cadell guesses there arc not more than seventy or eighty 
at the present time. 

To naturalists and sprtsmen this lion has always been an object 
of special interest, but until about five years ago there were 
practically no specimens of it preserved in the principal museums 
of the world. In 1929, however, this deficiency was made good 
by H.H, Sir Mahabat Khan Nawab of Junagadb, who allowed 
the late Colonel Faunthorpe and Mr. A. S. Vernay to shoot two 
specimens for New York and one for Chicago, and two years later 
generously presented a splendid pair to the British Museum. From 
these and fconi titc records of a few sportsmen we now know 
pre^ably all there is to be known about this lion; but it is gratify- 
ing to learn that a specimen, presented as a cub by H.H. the 
Maharajah Jam Sahib of Nawanagar to the young son of Mr, 
Rushbrook Williams, is expected to be transferred to the Zoological 
Society for exhibition in the gardens in Regent’s Park. 


How THE Lion came to Inuia and was Extebmenateh i 
Man, not the Ticeh, the Cause 

The discovery of fossil remains of lions in caverns and elsewhere 
in England, France, and Germany proves that m prehistoric times 
lions were widely distributed over the whole of Central Europe, 
From historical records it is also known that they still existed in 
Maccdonb at the time of the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, and 
were tolerably abundant in Palestine. They have long since ceased 
to exist in those countries, but in Persia and Mesopotamia they 
occurred until comfwrativcly recently, although they arc believed 
to be now extinct in those countries. At the time of the English 
occupation of India they were abundant throughout the norUicrn 
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pardon of that country^ from Sind in the west to Bengal in the 
east, and from Harriana, Rampur, and Rohilkund in the north to 
the Nerbudda in the south. 

These facts suggest that the original home of the lion was Europe 
and that the animal nugrated thence in a south-easterly direction 
and entered India by way of Persia and Baluchistan. T ha t jt is a 
comparadvely recent immigrant into India and did not originate 
^cre and travel thence westwards through South-Wertern Asia 
into Europe and Africa is attested by its restricted distribution in 
Mindostan. If that country had been its home, the lion would 
certainly have made its way southwards to Cape Comorin and 
reached Ceylon before the separation of that island from the main¬ 
land. Almost equally certainly it would have crossed the Gauges 
and the Brahmaputra and entered Assam, Burma, and the Ma^y 
Pcnimula. Still further evidence of the lateness of its arrival to 
constitute part of the Indian fauna is supplied by its absence from 
the whole of the southern portion of Peninsular Hindostan. The 
only plausible explanation of its failure to make its way south of 
the Nerbudda River is that it was not given sufficient time. A 
check was put upon its movements, and its rapid extermination 
was started soon after the administration of India was taken over 
by the East India Company. 

In all parts of the world occupied by Europeans, where lions 
occur, the dUappc^ance of the lions is merely a question of time. 
Not only arc tUCT in a measure a danger to human life, especially 
if they become man-eatersthey also ravage the flocks and 
herds of the hitlers, finding domesticated livestock casin' to prey 
upon than wild game. Their proximity is incompatible with the 
progress of colonization, and a price is usually put upon their heads 
to encomage the natives to slaughter as many as possiUe. This 
antagonism between EuropeanSj with all their resoiu'ccs for de¬ 
struction, and lions has led to the extermination of the splendid 
races of this animal that formerly inhabited Algeria and Cape 
Colony; and, had it not been for the recent establishment of game 
reserves, a similar fate would infallibly have overtaken the limis in 
all the setded parts of Africa. In Asia man was unquestionably 
the agent in killing out the lions of Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia; and in support of the view that the same explanation 
applies to Indian lions it is only necessary to cite the mllowing 
instances attesting extensive slaughter in two localities. During 
the Mutiny a single English officer shot over 300 lions, fifty of 
them in the neighbourhood of Delhi; and Captain Mundy, in his 
Pen and Pencil S^etchetf^ *83^* stated that before his time there 
were great numbers of lions in the wild jungle near Hansi in 
Patiala, but that, owing to the rewards offered by the Government 
for their destruction and the zest of English sportsmen, they had 
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cntireiv disappcaf^ from the district. It is also interesting to 
recall ncrc Captain Mundy's remark that crack sportsmen coii' 
sidcied the lion aHordcd better sport than the tiger because his 
attack is more certain and open, either on account of the “ noble 
nature ” of the jungle king, as he called the lion, or because the 
country he haunted was less favourable for retreat than the thick, 
swampy morasses frequented by the tiger. This opinion of the 
difference in character between the lion and the tiger agrees with 
that of Major Leveson, who, after considerable experience In shoot- 
ing tigers in India and lions in Africa, came to the conclusion that 
the lion is the more plucky animal of the two. 

There is no reason to suppose that the two instances quoted 
above in testimony of the destruction of Indian lions in two dis¬ 
tricts were In any way exceptional wherever these beasts were 
plentiful. Similar slaughter was no doubt going on elsewhere, 
not only at the same dates, but before and after; and it is needless 
to look further for an explanation of the disappearance of lions 
from the whole of Northern India, apart from the few survivors 
that have found sanctuary in the Gir Forest- The dates of the dis¬ 
appearance in a few districts, collected by Mr. N. 5 . Kinnear from 
various sources, are as follows; PaJ^a tSi^, Baroda 1832, 
Mariana 1834, Ahmedabad 1S36, Kot Dijl in Sind 1842, Damoh 
1847, Gwalior 1865, Rewah 18^, Abu and Goona 1872, Deesa 
18^, Falanpur 1880. 

Special stress has been laid on the cogency of the evidence 
that the almost complete extinction of the lion in India was due to 
the activities of the English Govemmetit and of English army 
officers and civilians, because a famous forest officer and a dis¬ 
tinguished sportsman—the latter anxious to prove that the tiger 
has more claim to be entitled “king of beasts*' than the lion- 
put forward the opinion, which others have taken up, that the 
dger was the main factor in the tragedy. An obvious objcctidn 
to this theory is the entire disappearance of lions from Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and many parts of Africa, where there 
were no dgers to interfere with them. But there arc other facts 
to be considered. From the discovery of fossil remains of dgers in 
the Arede islands off the coast of Siberia, and from the occurrence 
of dgers at the present time in Mongolia and Manchuria, it may 
be i^erred that the original home of the species was somewhere 
in Northern Asia, and that it migrated thence southwards on 
each side of the Tibetan plateau to Turkestan and Northern 
Persia in the west and through China into Burma and Indo¬ 
china in the east, and thence through the Malay Peninsula into 
Sumatra and fava when these islands were sdll connected with 
the mainland. That it was from Burma, to the south of the 
eastern Himalayas, that the dger entered India is shown fay the 
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identity between Indian, Burmese, and Southern Chinese tigers. 
The view that it may liavc invaded India by way o£ Afghanistan, 
where dgers were found lialf a century ago, is disproved by the 
scarcity or absence of tigers in the western Himalayas and North- 
West Punjab and—a point of more importance’—oy the Afghan 
tiger being the same as the Persian and a different race from the 
Indian. 

Thus the lion and the tiger entered India by different routes— 
the lion from the west, the tiger from the eastj and since the tiger 
spread all over South India, which the lion faded to reach, it is 
probable that the tiger’s invasion of the country preceded the lion’s. 
In that rase the lion made its way into Northern India and multi¬ 
plied excccdinely, despite the tiger being already in occupation of 
the country. Moreover, the average, if not absolute, diflerencc 
between the animals in habitat maJecs it unlikely they were ever 
brought into serious competition for a livelihood. There would 
be no necessary rivalry between them; and the view that the tigers 
waged organized warfare against the lions, or that combats between 
individuals, in which the tigers were victorious, were suffidcntly 
frequent to lessen appreciably the number of Hons, may be dis¬ 
missed as fanciful, because an encounter in the open would more 
likely result in mutual avoidance than in a fight, and in the cverit 
of a fight the lion’s chance of success would, so far as anything is 
known to the contrary, be as good as the tiger’s. Hence there 
docs not appear to be an item of evidence that the tiger played 
even a subordinate part in the extermination of the lion in India, 


Inoiak Lions; Their Manes, Size, and Colours 

Apparendy the first account of an Indian lion was a description 

E ' hshed in 1821 of a specimen which a short time meviously 
been brought from the interior for exhibition in C^cutta. It 
was said to be not much larger than a mastilT, of a mouse colour, 
with scarcely any mane. No doubt the animal was an immature 
male; but it must have been exceptionally dark to be compared to 
a mouse in tint. 

A few years later a pair of ct^s from Hariana was sent as a 
present to King George IV., who commanded them to be lodged 
in ^e Tow'er menagerie. They were found by General Watson, 
who, while out one morning on borsebadt, armed with a double- 
barrelled rifle, was suddenly surprised by a large lion which 
bounded out of the thick jungle at a distance of only a few yards 
from him. He instantly fired, and the animal fell dead almost at 
his feet. No sooner hao this happened than a Honcss appeared on 
the scene. With his second barrel the General wounded her 
severely, and she retreated into the jungle. Suspecting from their 
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behaviour that tlic pair had their lair close at hand, General 
Watson, after carefully rdoading, tracked the lioness into the 
thicket, where he killed her. In the den he found the iw'o cubs, 
sup^sed to be about three days old. Fortunaidy, but rather sur¬ 
prisingly, he succeeded in getting a goat to act as foster-mother to 
the cubs, and by this means was able to rear them undi strong 
enough to be transported to England in 1823, In the Tower they 
into magnificent specimens, the lion when he was between 
five and six years old carrying a splendid mane, which not only 
covered his head and shoulders, but extended along his belly as a 
luxuriant fringe. Accustomed from their earliest days to human 
company, they grew up perfectly tame. The lion, indeed, re¬ 
mained docile ^ter reaching maturity, but the lioness became 
dangerously savage when her Jirst litter, consisting of a nialc and 
two female cubs, was whelped in 1S27. 

The story of these captive Indian lions, published in 1829, 
unknown to Captain Smcc when in 1833 he gave a very full 
account of eleven lions he shot at Ahmedabad. Unfortunately, he 
chose for his paper the misleading title “ The Maneless Lion of 
Gujerat.” But although he explained that " manelcss” was used 
merely in a comparative sense to indicate, as he quite justifiably 
supposed on the available evidence, that his lions could be disrirt- 

C shed from African lions by their smaller manes, the Gujerat 
1 was over and over again cited as “ maneless” by subsequent 
writers. The mane was present in all Smoe’s lions, but it was 
tawny and small, consisting merely of an erect, low crest running 
from the withers to the crown and of hairs a few inches long on 
the sides of the neck and throat. The colour of the coat varied 
individually from very pie lawny to reddish tawmy darkened 
willi black hairs. The largest sJtot was only 8 ft. 9^ in. from tip 
to tip, but It weighed no Jess than 504 lb. without the viscera, and 
cannot have been far short of 550 lb, with them. TJic largest 
African lion shot by Selous was 512 Ib., and that svas exceptionally 
heavy. 

Captain Smee's idea that his Gujerat lions had unusually small 
manes was no doubt to a great extent founded on liis conception of 
the manes of .African lions being derived from the heavily maned 
Algerian and Cape Colony lions, which in those days were fre- 
quenily exported for exhibition in the menageries of Europe, Next 
to nothing was then knowm of the poorly maned or manelcss lions 
which arc not uncommon in the warmer parts of Central Africa, 
where lions W'ith manes like those of the Cape and Algeria in 
former times arc nowadays never shot. Colonel Paterson’s famous 
man-eating lions of Tsavo in Kenya were, for example, entirely 
devoid of manes; but no manelcss lion lias as yet been recorded 
from India. 
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The lions of Gujerat, Indeed, seem to have been the source of a 
bigldy fanciful theory put forward by General Rice to account for 
the poverty of tnane development in some lions. In years pre¬ 
ceding the Mutiny, he wrote, lions were much more plentiful in 
that part of India than afterwards, and used to live more in the 
open plains. No fewer than eighty were shot in three years by a 
cavalry officer, using well-trained horses for the purpose, and 

E ursuing them over the open country. From being so constantly 
unted and persecuted the lions almost deserted the open plains 
and retired to the forests. Here the numerous thorn-bushes 
dragged out the best part of their manes until all except very old 
lions ceased by degrees to have any manes left. 

This notion that the combing achon of thorns accounts for the 
scanrin e^*^ of manes in many lions has often been quoted with 
approval as if it supplied a satisfactory explanation of the fact. It 
cannot, however, for a moment be entertained, as anyone will 
realize who has ever pulled a lion’s mane or, indeed, attempted to 
drag living hair from the coat of any animal. All that thorns could 
achieve in that way would be the removal of dead Hairs, which in 
the ordinary course of events would be shed in a short rime. 
Thorns might admittedly prevent the tangling of dead hair and 
its adherence to the mane in tufts such as are often seen in lions 
in captivity. They would thus serve to keep the mane tidy, but 
they could no more affect its general luxuriance than a brush and 
comb can reduce the quantity of living hair on the human bead. 

It must be frankly admitted that very little is actually known 
about the physiological factors controlling the growth of the mane. 
It is 3 peculiarly variable secondary sexu^ character. In the same 
district lions may be found with full or scanty manes, and their 
colour may be mainly tawny or largely black except round the face. 
There art good reasons for thinking, however, that comparatively 
cold districts produce the best manes; wimess the splendid manes 
of the lions of the Cape and Algeria above referred to. But this 
can hardly be regarded as a protection against cold, since lionesses 
everywhere get mong very well without any such covering. 
Another singular fact is that lion cubs exported to Europe or 
America from districts where comparatively scanty manes arc 
prevalent may acquire magniheent manes with growth in captivity. 
That is what happened in the case of the Hariana lion exhibited 
in the Tower; and a similar thing has been repeatedly recorded 
since. The development of the mane, moreover, is frustrated by 
castration, and it may be acquired in a rudimentaty state by old 
lionesses. In both these respects, as well as in the difference in its 
luxuriance in different individuals, the mane of the lion is closely 
analogous to the beard of man. 

Reverting to the mane in Indian lions, there is evidence that it 
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varied in colotir and size as much as in African lions. One 
shot near the railway between Allahabad and Jubbulpur was 
dc^bed in 1867 as having a luxuriant mane, with the longest 
hairs II in. in length and the colour mainly sandy-yclloiv; and the 
mane of another shot near Kota in Rajputana was, judging from 
a painting by a competent artist, very fine and well OCTcIoped, 
aldiough the beast was killed in the hot weather. Moreover, tile 
late Colonel Fenton, who in 1886 and later shot more lions in 
Kathiawar than any subscouent sportsman, saw some w-hich he 
described as fine maned, thus disproving Captain Smec’s belief 
that scanty manes were characteristic of that district. Although 
Colonel Fenton did not actually secure a black-maned lion, he was 
confident of their occurrence in the Gir Forest. His conviction 
was verified in 1930 when H.H. the Maharajah Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar sent to Rowland Ward to be mounted a couple of 
splendid specimens with long black manes. 

Apart from the manes, Colonel Fenton was particularly inter¬ 
ested in the size of the l^thiawar lion, and after comparing his 
own measurements with those recorded by Lord Lavington and 
Lord Harris, who also shot in the Gir Forest, he came to the con¬ 
clusion that the Indian lion is on the average about the same size 
as the African. This Inference was later confirmed by a number 
of a^uratc measurements of lions from Kenya Colony and the 
Belgian Congo, taken by trained American collectors. 

Nearly all the skins of slaughtered Indian lions have gone the 
way of most sportsmen's trophies, and from the few available for 
exan^adon by a competent authority it is impossible to state 
positively that the Indian animal differs from the African in ex¬ 
ternal features; but there arc certain structural characters in 
the skull by which an expert can at once pick out the skull of an 
Indian Hon from a heap of skulls of the African nice. Apart from 
other proofs, this shows the Indian lion to be a pure type without 
mixture of African blood, it is necessary to insist upon this point 
because some forty years ago a number of East African lions was 
imported and turned down in Gwalior, and it might be supposed 
that they joined forces with the Kathiawar lions and established a 
mongrel stock. But these African aliens proved such a pest by 
preying upon cattle and killing a few natives that steps had to be 
taken to exterminate them, and this was effected before they 
spread far from the locality in which they were liberated. 

The Pattern of Cubs : An Old Indian Belief 
Regarding It 

There arc two frequently repeated misconceptions about lion 
cubs. The first is that, unlike the cubs or kittensof other members 
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of the cat family, they arc bom with the eyes open. This is true 
in some cases, but as often as not^parendy the eyes arc closed at 
birth and open a few days later. Toe second is that the coat shows 
a ptrern of spots. The truth is that the pattern varies gready, not 
only in conspicuousness, but in its style. It may be merely rcprc- 
sented by faint spots on the undcrsioc and parts of the limbs, out 
usually it is visible to a greater or less extent on the body as well. 
In this ease it usually takes the form of large, leopard-like, ring- 
shaped spots; but there is frequently a marecd tendency for the 
arrangement of these rosettes in transverse lines, and when this is 
carried to an extreme by the confluence of the rosettes the result is a 
pattern of looped stripes, forcibly recalling the stripes of a wtIU 
marked tiger. The cubs of the Hariana pair, born in the Tower, 
were marked in this way. 

The scienbfic esplanadon that the presence of the pattern in die 
cubs is evidence of the descent of Uons from an extinct ancestor 
similarly marked was quite unknown in former times, and Apol¬ 
lonius, a Greek philosopher born in Asia Minor {3 b.c.), recounts, 
as recently recorded by Dr. Sir firanji Jamshedji Modi, an amusing 
belief regarding it held at all events in the first half-century of the 
Christian era by the people of India, who wTre naturally puzzled 
by the phenomenon. Lionesses, it was thought, at dmes admitted 
panthers to their lairs and entertained them as mates. When the 
time of parturition drew near the lionesses departed from the 

E lains, where the lions dw'clt, to the mountains, the panthers* 
omc, and there gave birth to their cubs, which were spotted like 
the sires, the panthers. The reason for the departure of the 
lionesses was concealment of the litters from the lions, which re¬ 
garded such cubs as bastards, and accordingly killed them if found. 

Hunting Indian Lions 

Sensational stories of hundng lions in India are fewer than those 
found in books by African sportsmen. From accounts that have 
come down to us it seems that in almost all eases the lions, unless 
wounded and cornered, attempted to escape from their pursuers. 
The behaviour of the lion and lioness which, without provocation, 
sprang at General Watson was cxccpdonal and due, no doubt, to 
tne General inadvertently trespassing near the lair where the lioness 
was suckling her newly born cubs. In the old days, as recounted 
by General Rice, the lions were sometimes pursued in the open on 
horseback, hut in thicker cover they were tracked on foot, unless 
elephants were employed for tlic purpose. In connection with an 
elephant drive after lions in Patiala, Captain Mundy tells an almost 
incredible talc of a sportsman being saved from a lion by the 
sagacity of his elephant. He shot at and wounded a lion, which 
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thcrcupOQ charged the elephadt, and when he was leaning over 
the edge of the nowdah to make sure oE his second shot the whole 
front gave way and he was precipitated right into the clutches of 
the enraged beast, which broke bis arm in two places and severely 
lacerated his shoulders and breast. The mahout fortunately had 
the presence of mind to urge his elephant to the attack, 
and the elephant, grasping the top of a small tree in its 
trunk, bent it down with such force across the lion's back that it 
abandoned its victim and was promptly shot by a friend who 
hurried to the scene. Colonel Fenton and his companions usually 
shot lions on foot, employing a gang of beaters to drive them 
within range of the places where the sportsmen were stationed. 
Wounded animals that got away into the bush were tracked and 
killed, but on one occasion Colonel Fenton had a very narrow 
escape from a lioness wliich he had twice hit and was following 
through the undergrowth of the forest. When he came upon her 
she instantly charged straight at him. With as steady an aim as 
possible at her head he bred again, then took to his heels, expecting 
every moment to feel her claws in his back. Luckily the shot bad 
proved fatal. But Captain Carnegy, who, when shooting with 
Lord Lavington, had a somewhat similar cxpcricnec with a lion, 
was, as many will remember, killed by him in the Gir Forest. 
This sad tragedy induced H.H. Sir Mahabat Khan Nawab of 
Junagadh strictly to forbid die hunting of lions on foot by those to 
whom he might grant the privilege or shooting them. Since then 
the method Hu b«n for sportsmen, safely lodged in a machan^ to 
wait for the lions near a kill ” or to shoot them from these tree 
platforms when driven beneath by beaters. Hence lion shoodng 
m the Gir Forest is now practically devoid of all risk and has 
become, as Mr. Vernay frankly admits, " poor sport.” 
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THE SARI—PAST AND PRESENT 
By Mrs. Photima Tagore 

(Aa Indian artist who has done tnuch tn neviTt the Bengal arts and crafts 
ia the neighbourhood of Dr, Rabindranath Tagpre'i University at 
Sandniketao,) 

The sari as a dress has now been adopted by Indian ladies in almost 
all the provinces of India, Panditani Kashmiri ladies wear it as 
well as the Sinhalese ladies, who formerly had all adopted the Euro¬ 
pean costume. In travelling in Persia in 193a I noticed that some 
Zoroastrian ladies preferred the sari to the European dress adopted 
by most Persian women. And now in wandering in the streets of 
London we can see in the shop windows side by side with the old- 
fashioned evocations of 1830 European garments the stiU older evo¬ 
cations of the East—the sari—worn by European wax mannequins. 

That induces us to trace the history of the sari and to try and hnd 
out the origin of that classical drapery, in order to do so we must 
study the old frescoes, the figures In sculpture in temples, and the 
books of tlic ancient travellers who have described the costumes of 
the ladies in olden India, 

For the earliest records we must, of course, refer to the Indus 
civilization whose remains have been recently discovered at 
Mahenjo-daro. Though the date is somewhat uncertain, this 
civilization goes back at least to 3250 B.c, From the descripdons 
given in Sir John Marshall's book we find that in those days the 
dress was not developed into a complete drapery covering the whole 
body as we see in our garments of today, but was more like an 
ornament of the body. 

“ In a city as cosmopolitan as Mahenjo-daro, with ciements in its 
population drawn from at least four different races, the dress of the 
people was probably as varied as their personal appearance, but un¬ 
fortunately our evidence on the subject is at present very scanty. 
The two statues illustrated In Pis. XCVIll. and C., 1-3, snow m a 
male figure wearing a long shawl, which was drawn over the left 
shoulder and under the right, so as to leave the right arm free, and, 
in the latter case at any rate, was ample enough to cover the seated 
figure down to its feet. Whether a tunic of any sort or a loin-cloth 
was worn beneath this shawl, there is as yet no evidence to show. 
, . , The female figurines of clay,” which are undoubtedly repre¬ 
sentations of the Mother Goddess," wear nothing more in the way 
of apparel than a band about the loins—a band which, we may sup¬ 
pose, was generally made coaon, but sometimes of wool, and 
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was sometimes not unlike the Sumerian i(attna\es** (Marshall, 
vol. i>, p. 33), 

Thus we are led to the condurion that nothing reminiscent of the 
actual sari existed in ancient India- In later rimes, as one can see in 
the frescoes of Ajanta (aoo 8.0.-600 a-O.) and on the stone figures 
of the Kanarak temple in Orissa (1250 a.c.), women wore a two- 
piece garment consisting of the “ ria ” for the uptJer body and the 
’‘mddiala” for the waist. These pieces were highly decorated 
with embroidery and decked with pearb for the women of the 
royal families. We may suppose that while the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants of India went about naked, the womenfolk of the Aryan 
invaders were distinguished by their two-piece garment. 

Bengal has always been the meeting place of the two races, the 
Dravidian and the Aryan. Each race influenced the other, and 
they adopted each other’s habits and customs. Probably the less 
dvilized race, whichever it may have been, influenced by the other, 
thought it more proper to cover their bodies. Or perhaps they 
simply found it more convenient as a protection against the rays of 
the sun or the changes of temperature. Whatever was the reason 
for these women to give up nudity they did it in a very simple way 
by means of one single piece of material which at first only veiled 
the waist and gradu^y climbed around the breast, just as can be 
seen even now amongst the aboriginal tribes—the Santab or the 
Kolsof Chota Nagpur. These tribtt have kept their habits tn dress 
intact for thousands of years just as they have preserved their re¬ 
ligions and sodal customs. In comparing the dress worn by the 
women of these tribes in different regions it is not difficult to trace 
the evolution of the sari from a mere loin-cloth to that of a long 
piece of doth draping the whole body. 

In the early Buddhist period, as evident in the fresco paintings 
of Ajanta, women began to wear a longermckhala,” which came 
down to the knees. In a later period of the same epoch we find 
from the dcscriptiorjs given by roreign travellers the wearing of a 
“ chaddar " over the “ ria ” and ” mckhala " had come into use. 
Thus the loin-cloth of the primirive age was gradually developing 
into a real garment. 

In the seventh century a.d. we have more or less accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the dress worn by women in India at that rime, given by the 
Chinese traveller Yiian Chwang: 

“ The inner dothing and outward attire of the people have no 
tailoring; as to colour a fresh white is esteerned and moilcy is of no 
account. The men wind a strip of doth round the waist and up to 
the armpits and leave the right shoulder hare. The women wear a 
long robe which covers both shoulders and falls down loose. . . , 
The names for their dothing material arc kausheya and muslin 
and calico, kausheya being rilt from a wild silk-worm; ksbauma, a 
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kind of linen* linmK ila, a texture of fine wool, and R^l (?) ^ texture 
made from the wool of a wild animal. This wcxil, being fine and 
soft and easily spun and woven, is prized as a materia] for clothing. 
In North India, where the dimatc is very cold, closely fitting 
jackets arc worn somewhat like those of the Tartars (On Yalan 
CAa/arig’s Traveh in India, Walters, 1904, pp. 148), 

In the Middle Ages, under the influence of more luxurious 
habits, the “ ria " transformed itself into a more elaborate bodice 
with short slees-es, which just encircled the breast, leaving the 
waist free. We sdU see that bodice, in all its glory, in Rajputana 
and in the United Provinces, and also amongst the people of 
Gujerat. 

This bodice is called “ katichuli" or “ angia,” and is usually 
worn tvith a thin veil covering the upper portion of the body and 
passing over the head. In the seaside resorts of Europe the 
*’ kanchuU " has been unconsciously adopted by the fashionable 
devotees of sun-bathing. 

With the Mughal invasion some Persian influence modified the 
" mekhala it became a wide skirt, transparent, as one can see in 
the Indo-Persian miniatures, and revealing the " pyjama,” which 
then first made its ajipearance in India, Gradually the transformed 
” mekhala ” became more and more elaborate and ended in the 
ample skirt which we still see in northern India, and whose sway¬ 
ing movements lend such grace to the women when they walL 
Some of these skirts use up as much as 50 yards of cloth. 

But in other parts of India like Bengal and Orissa and in the 
south no trace of the skirt is to be found. The “ mekhala ” here 
became wider and longer, but remained a drapery and took a 
definite shape in the sari. The Hindu word safi is derived quite 
regularly from the Sanskrit iatt through the intermediate stage 
sadi. Tne word Mti, however, looks as if it were an old vernacular 
word adopted into Sanskrit. 

The sari is a piece of cloth; it may be either cotton, silk, or wool; 
generally 45 inches in width and 6 yards in length. The measure¬ 
ments vary in different provinces, according to the manner in 
which it is draped around the body. It has always two borders, 
sometimes in plain colours, but more often with elaborate designs, 
Only widows wear sarics without borders, as a sign of mourning. 

We can trace the evolution of the sari in Ben^l in her folk-arts, 
in the terra<otta figures of her temples, and also in the popular 
pictures still drawn by the painters of Kalighat. How did the 
fashion of the sari, which if it had its origin in Bengal, spread, little 
by little all over India Historical events might be the initial cause 
uf it. How did the sari end by covering first the head, then drawn 
like a veil over the whole face, its folds, held up by one hand, just 
leaving one eye uncovered, as can still be seen witli the ladies 
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observing strict purdah? h it the influence of the Muhammadan 
ladies* “ Bourka,” which induced the Hindu ladies, among whom 
the purdah was unknown before the Muhammadan conquest, to 
cover dicir head in order to be more respected by the invaders who 
were not used to the Indian women’s free habits? It is to be noted 
in this connecdon that the women of the Deccan country, which 
escaped the Muhammadan influence, go about bareheaded and do 
not observe purdah—the sari In the soudi is simply thrown over one 
shoulder. 

There arc four principal styles of draping the sari, the Para, or 
Gujerad, the Mahratd, the Bengali, and the Nepali. At present 
the Madrasi style of wearing the sari is the most popular in India. 

The sari is usually woven in cotton and silk, but there is great 
variety in the texture, dcsigit, and colour. Each province has its 
own specialities. I can only describe some of the characteristics of 
the sarics that arc popular at present. In South India there is a 
great industry in the making of sarics at Madura, where the cloth 
is woven and dyed. Madrasi sarics have very wide yellow borders 
with marvellously rich colour combinations. In Orissa, red and 
yellow coloured backgrounds are popular with the women. The 
edges at the two ends have beautiful designs woven in wide stripes. 
There is also another materia] not widely known, but which I con¬ 
sider very artistic, which is called “ tharabo'li ** in that country. In 
this the whole ground is covered all over with designs in a pleasing 
combination of colours. This sari is used as a bridal garment. 

The Dacca muslin of Bengal has been famous for many cen¬ 
turies, and at one time used to be imported to England. Such a 
fine cotton is not woven anywhere else. The art of spinning such 
fine yam and embroidering the cloth with beautiful designs is un¬ 
fortunately almost dead. At present the Dacca weavers supply the 
market with a variety of coloured sarics at popular prices, but the 
genuine artistic Dacca muslin sarics can only be seen in museums. 
Murshibad printed sarics on silk are made which are very popular 
in the fashionable circles of Calcutta. But we can no longer buy 
the once famous “ Baluchar ” silks, the only weaver who had 
known the traditional art having died a few years ago. His artistic 
productions were cherished even more than the rich Benares 
brocades by the discriminating public. At one time only a few 
could afford to buy ficnarasi silk saries with their elaborate em¬ 
broideries of gold and silver thread. But now Benarasi sarics can 
be had at popular prices and the wardrobe of the middle class 
woman is not complete without a few of these pieces, in ipite of 
all the change in tashions, the steady demand for Benarasi saries 
has kept this industry from perishing, Guicrai is known for its 
*’ patola** saries. It is woven in heavy silk with designs covering 
the whole ground. In Gujerat and parts of Rajputana are also 
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□Lidc the bandni ** by the de-dyeing prcKcss; both on cotton and 
silk. Marwari women always wear a veil made of this fabric. 
Mahratti sarics are made in coarse cotton or heavy silk, and are dis¬ 
tinguished by their short colour combinations—often in cheeks— 
and the use of green and red borders. There is a lovely sari made 
in Gwalior called the ** chanderi.” 

Although the women of Nepal wear the sari there is no local 
industry tor the making of it. They generally im^rt printed 
calico doth for their sarics from the United Provinces. The 
Nepalese women wind the sari round their waist and use a 
separate piece of cloth over the upper part of the body. Another 
square piece of cloth like a shawl covers the head. 

There are^ of cotuse, many other kinds of materials used for the 
sari in different parts of India than 1 have mentioned above, but it 
is not necessary to enumerate them all in a short article of this kind. 
At present the printed saries of Bombay and Murshibad and the 
Madura sarics or Madras arc in greatest demand. These sarics with 
their rich colours and pleasing designs add beauty and gracefulness 
of movement to the bodies of women. The sari needs no tailoring, 
but when properly draped harmonises perfectly with the curves of 
the body. 

The sari has conquered, as we have already said, the whole of 
India; it is on its way to conquer Asia and Europe. Its bcaudful 
folds and its classical perfection give it an eternal beauty which 
will never age, just as the Egyptian garments, the Greek chtamyde, 
and the European drapery of the Middle Ages that we see in the 
museums have an unchangeable nobility above all fashions:. 
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THE FUTURE IN EASTERN ASIA 
By Captain Arata Oka* 

In December, 1936, the treaties and agreements which have regu¬ 
lated affairs in Eastern Asia during the past years come to an end, 
and before that date the posirion of the Great Powers in the Far 
East will have to be reconsidered. Mortjover, in view of the action 
taken by the Japanese Government, ^ving notice to terminate the 
Washington Treaty in its present form, the Powers must, under 
Article XXI LI., meet in conference within a year of this notice; in 
other words, during the present year. 

Already preliminary naval discussions have taken place. It is 
not necessary to repeat here the proposals which have been put for¬ 
ward, and which have already been published in the Pr^, Nor 
would it be proper to conjecture the lines which these discussions 
will take, as so much depends on the attitude of the various Powers, 
not only on those with interests, great or small, in the Pacific, but 
also on those in Europe, where new problems, such as the rebuild¬ 
ing of a German Navy, will have to be considered. Indeed the 
European naval problem has been rendered acute by the naval 
construction programme of the German Government. In 1921 
and 1922, when the Washington Conference was held, Europe 
was exhausted; now Europe is alert, nervous, and arming. 

Japan’s peaceful proposals, put forward at tlic recent pre¬ 
liminary talks, still holtf good. Japan is prepared for a redu^on 
if other Powers wiU also reduce. If America does not build a 
bigger navy, we certainly do not want to build any more, J^gl^ 
Japanese friendship is not a new idea. It has a long and lustoric 
background. Ever since English traders reached Japan in the 
middle of die sixteenth ccnmry down to the time when, sharing 
common interests in the Far ^st, Japan and Great Britain con¬ 
cluded die Anglo-Japanese Alliance on January 30, 1902, in order 
to maintain the status quo and general peace m the Far East, has 
that friendship endured; and to the present day there is no cause 
for enmity between Japan and Britain. ^ 

Nor is a Japanese-American war within the realms of possibility, 
whatever scaremongers and propagandists may say. For any naval 
expert who considers the implications of a war between Jap^ and 
America will realize that, for purely naval reasons, it would be 

■ This article has b«a written by the japemse Naval Attach^ in London, 
but mutt not be regarikd as having been cantributed by him in his oHklal 
npaeicy. 
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madness. Similarly an economic expert will agree that for 
economic reasons such a n'ar would be ccjually suicidal. Japan 
can indict Iltdc sriial injury upon the United States. It will be 
many decades before New York can be bombed by Japan. Japan 
cannot invade America. And the United States, even if she uld- 
matcly gained her object, could only do so after a terride and a 
very exhausting cdort for unJenown gains. For a naval war, fought 
across an ocean some 4,000 miles wide, with battleships whose 
radius of action at full speed is not more than 6,000 to 7,000 miles, 
must obviously, even ro lay minds, be quite a different problem 
from a war across the narroiv and restricted North Sea. 

From the economic standpoint, as our Mr. Hirota, Foreign 
Minister, stated in the Japanese Diet on January 22,1953: “ Japan 
and the United States arc bound by a vital economic relationmip 
of mutual interdependence unparalleled elsewhere,'* In 1933 
Japanese exports to the United Sptes comprised 26’5 per cent, of 
her total export trade; whilst, on the other hand, Japan provided 
5] per cenL of the Far Eastern markets of the United States. Ac¬ 
cording to the most recent issue of the Japan Year Book, in 1932, 
the last year for which detailed figures are given, out of a total 
import of raw cotton valued at 447^01,000 yen, as much as 
320,751,000 yen came from U.S.A.; whilst out of Japan's total 
export of raw silk of 382,366,000 yen, 360,148,000 went to the 
United States. 

The results of recourse to war to setde economic and political 
rivalries arc still only too patently apparent in the scars of the last 
great war, from which the whole world is still suffering. It is, 
therefore, very wrong to talk in terms of war. When the Naeal 
Conference hetteeen Great Britain, America and japan is resumed, 
it mast not he in an atmosphere of postponing or avoiding war, 
but of consolidating peace. Possibly some wider questions will 
have to be included in the discussions of the Conference, as was 
the case at Washington, but that is a political matter. The posi¬ 
tion held by Japn in the Western Pacific must be recognized. By 
the circumstances of her position, her experience and her culture, 
she has been forced, without planning tt, into the position of lead¬ 
ing nation of the East. It is in the interests of all nations with 
commercial and other responsibilities in Eastern Asia to maintain 
and extend the reign of law and order. Japan is only too glad 
to share with others this irksome duty, of which unfortunately, 
owing to her geographical position, she has had to carry the 
heaviest burden, the work of the League of Nations-^wing to 
restricted finances and other causcs^having hitherto been almost 
negligible in the Far East. 

It is unfortunate that the League of Nations has not been more 
successful in its efforts in the Far East; but the League is a young 
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body and iti powers and organs are soil in an embryonic form. 
With so many unsolved difficulties in Europe it is hardly to be ct- 
pcctcd that the League could achieve very much in the rehabilita¬ 
tion of Eastern Asia. Even the International Labour Office has 
not been able to be very effective in improving the standard of life 
of the toiling masses and thereby increasing their purchasing 
pow'cr, although Japan herself has ratified many of the various 
conventions drafted by the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations, 

in the ase of China and Japan, co-operadon is being hastened 
by the serious financial position of China, largely rcsiuting from 
the ^ver policy of the United States, who have refused to modify 
their policy in spite of frequent protests from China, The Chinese 
newspaper Sin Wan Pan in an editorial on April ag, 1935, said! 

“As a result of the American Government’s silver pur¬ 
chasing policy, the price of silver is continuing to increase. 

“ The Chinese Government has requested the U.S, A. to pay 
attendon to the barm which her silver purchasing policy is 
doing in China, but the request has had no results.’* 

In fact, the Koosevcit silver policy was hardly what the Chinese 
people cxpcsctcd from the country which enunciated the Srimson 
doctrine, ^ long ago as February 17 of this year the Chinese 
paper / Shih Pao^ published at Ticntsiii, said: 

“It is generally thought the two great problems of China 
are her relations with Japan and the suppression of com¬ 
munism, but, in our opinion, the gravest issue before China 
is her economic problem/'' 

Mr. Hsu Tao-Lin in an article endtled “ Friends or Enemies?” 
which appeared a short time ago in practically every Chinese 
newspaper published in Shanghai, points out that although both 
China and Japan may be guilty of mistakes in handling their 
affairs, yet— 

“ wc cannot consider the Japanese as our permanent enemies, 
for wc have in the long run to co-operate with diem.” 

These scndinents have been rc-cchocd by responsible leaders of 
the Chinese people. It is now rcalbtcd that lasting peace ,ind pros- 

S CM only come with certainty through real Smo-Japancse 
Iship. Incrrasingly the Chinese arc looking to Man Chu Kuo 
as a territory where work and employment are to be found; and, 
as some indication of this, it should be noted that there has been a 
very meat inacase in the number of Chinese studying Japanese 
and the number of Chinese students in Japan, 
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Summarizing, then, the following are some of the points to be 
borne in mind during the months which lie ahead of us \ 

I. Wc have to work for a frank exchange of views and seek 
means to achieve a policy of co^jperadon and friendly understand¬ 
ing between the Powers in the East, having in mind above all 
the rehabilitation of great China, the key of the whole problem, 
realizing that this great sulxontincnt of China is no entity—as 
England, France, and Germany arc endries. Vast tracts are prac- 
tic^y independent of General Chiang Kai Shek's Government 
at Nanking, some arc completely deUiShed, some provinces, such 
as Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia, are under foreign influences, 
and long ago Chang Tso-lin, the War Lord of Manchuria (now 
Man Chu Kuo), virtually cut ofi this territory, north of the wall, 
from China. 

a. Security in the Far East can only be achieved by the fccogni- 
don of the geographical position and interests of fapan. 

3, The policy 01 an exclusive Anglo-American alliance directed 
against Japan is fortunately receiving very litde support in respon- 
siW firidsb circles, and is largely sponsored by certain groups in 
America who would like the Bridsh taxpayer to pay for the pro- 
toedon, by the British Navy, of their interests in C hin a. Such a 
policy would undoubtedly tend towards an increased building 
programme by Japan. 

4, An improvement in Si no-Japanese relations is the established 
policy of Japan and m the long run will profoundly affect the 
position. 

5, It has been said that Japan insists on the recognition of Man 
Chu Kuo. Man Chu Kuo is, however, an established fact. 


CHINA’S PROGRESS AND CHINA’S NEEDS* 

By H.E. Mr. Quo Tai-chi 

I SHOULD like to present to you the record of China in economic 
reconstruction as a prmpcctive pillar of security in the world's 
future programme. In 1931 the National Economic Council was 
created as a rcconstniction organ of the National Government, and 
though obviously it w-as necessary to fit the pattern to the cloth 
every dollar of national funds that could possibly be found for it 
has O'er since been devoted to the forwarding of its programme. 
The programme has been elaborately conceived, but carclul selec¬ 
tion of first projects has always been made, in the first instance, to 
meet the most immediate needs, and, in the second instance, to 
dovetail into existing conditions, as in the case of roads and dykes 
especially, so that the expenditure should link already useful but 
isolated construction into a comprehensive and continuous system. 
Roads and dykes and bridges, and railways and civilian aviation 
and ships, wireless plants and iong-distance telephones have been 
pushed intcDigcntly and consistently for the opening up of com¬ 
munications, with all the advantages to commerce, popular 
welfare, polioca] administration, mtcmadonal access, and general 
culture that ampler communication can a^ord. Dykes to keep out 
the water of floods, and iirigadon to let in the water to semi- 
fcitilc and even arid districts have been pressing problems in these 
recent years of flood and drought and work has centred on them. 
But as an instance of the broader programme, the year 1936 is to 
s« the railroad connecting Hankow and Canton in actual opera¬ 
tion throughout after twenty-seven years of interrupted construc- 
don. The establishment of electrical plants for lighdng and power 
and of water-works for domestic improvements in health and 
convenience is proceeding apace in the various cities. 

The fundamental question always for China, the welfare of her 
preponderant agricultural population, is being dealt with in the 
new considcradon being given to revision of land tenures, in the 
outlets provided for mass migration to newly irrigated areas, and 
in the thorough overhaul of cotton and tea and silk culture, from 
the questions of soil and seed to grading and co-operadve market- 
ing. Afforestation and livestock improvement are also in the actual 
devdopment programme. The growth of basic and secondary 
industries too is slow but sure. This persistent economic pro- 

• Based on ihc author’s ipeech at the National Peace Congrea in Loadon 
on June 28,1935, 
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gramme, not yet so ampie as it will becoioe, anti yet surprisingly 
ample and successful in these years of stress, has been aided by 
experts from various nations and by experts rcconmiendcd by the 
L^guc of Nations upon the inviration of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. But the increasing technical personnel of Chinese experts 
is the backbone of the programme. China's feet arc set in the 
ways of a wcl]<OAceivcd and well-advanced economic reconstnic- 
tion. The world recognizes it, the facts justify the recognidon, 
and every possible encouragement, I may be permitted to say, has 
been earned. 

The problems of currcnc)', of banking and of credit facilldcs 
constitute a field in which die Chinese Government has encoun' 
tered special difiic id tics—difficulties in silver that could hardly 
have been anticipated and that have been piled upon the normal 
crushing diificuldcs of this present abnormal world. The services 
of the League of Nadons experts have been most useful in the 
fields of communicadon, public health, education, conservancy 
and agriculture, and also the visit of Brigadier-General Hammond, 
who has been released from his dudes with the Great Western. 
Railway for a term of four months in the interests of Chinese 
railways, which is now taking place. Moreover, we Chinese 
especially feel that the impending visit of Sir Frederick Xvcith- 
Ross will be regarded as an earnest of British will to co-operadon 
as well as immeasurable technical service. 

The improved position of Chinese obli^tions here in the City 
of London during the past two years indicates the sound progress 
in China. China's record in dealing with her diMculdes and her 
obligadons has earned and received the appreciation of the City, 
because among “the problems and policies of China in tlicir 
beating upon general international relations and the prospects of 
peace,*' the creadon of conditions within China, and reladons with 
China intcmadonally by which her supreme importance as a 
market can be realized must rank as among the very first of the 
world’s immediate problems, Distribudon and consumption can 
nowhere dse in the world have so beneficial and prompt national 
and international results. The meanings for welfare and for peace 
are startling in their simplicity and possible immediacy. 

On the polidcal and administrative sides China since t^y has 
given steady proof of improvement. The long tenure of the 
National Government of China is in itself a great blessing in a 
world of so many upsets. What government in the worM can 
give a better showing of continuance and consistent pracdcc under 
anything like equal diificuldcs? Its very success may be its peril, 
but it has done much better chan merely hold its own through 
eight years, and as a political factor in the world it has thus earned 
the world's apprcciadon as well as its own people’s. 
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It ha; inctcascd its specific administrative discipline in the 
central provinces and ba; extended the range of its governmental 
influence south-east, south-west, north-west, and othcrw'bc in the 
vast and varied area of all China with one or two malignant 
exceptions. It has rnct the aggression from without and tlie 
Communist disturbances within its own population. It has been 
wary, at once steadfast and prudent, in dealing with both domestic 
and foreign affairs. Its Fabian policy has been the creation of its 
necessities, but there has been the patience and far-sightedness of 
genuine statesmanship in circumstances that would have made 
fudlc melodrama a relief to the administrators and the Chinese 
people. The test and proof of a great nation is that it can endure 
emersions, dismemberments, delays in Ertiition, faint-heartedness 
of friends, disasters inflicted by Mother Nature, and yet at long 
last reassert itelf; that it can contain contradictory elements and 
merge them; that it can receive alien cultures and extract from 
them instead of submitting to them; that it can encourage the 
faculty of self-criticism and yet so believe in itself that it knows the 
world will not in the long run acquiesce in anything but its freest 
development. By all these angles of definition the administration 
of China in these recent years has lived up to the requirements of 
statesmanship for a great nation in difficult times. It is heartening 
to note recognition of this from impressively diverse sources. All 
the flifUculdcs of the National Government have been, taken as a 
whole, without parallel as an infliction upon any nation in an 
equal space of dmc, let alone a nation working out its new social, 
economic and political systems simultaneously, after paralyzing 
generations of imperial misrule, and its republican beginnings in 
the stress of a war that shook the world and handicapped normal 
international cooperation, and was speedily to be followed by a 
world depression. 

Nevertheless, the policy of independent though internationally 
cooperative reconstruction will be pursued with every otmcc of 
stubbornness in the Chinese dispotition. The motive is social 
amelioration as much as national organization. We have set out 
to accomplish not only national integration, but a better way of 
living for every individual of our vast population. We mean to 
avoid in such a prr^ramme the obvious mistakes and excesses that 
have been made apparent in the world’s industrial development, 
but we arc much more concerned to remedy our own mistakes 
and neglects of the past. Mass education, of which I might say 
much as to the actual progress achieved that would surprise you as 
showing the eagerness and adaptability of even adult Chinese, is a 
factor in this social programme. The complete eradication within 
a measurable period of poppy cultivation and the manufacture and 
sale of opium derivatives anywhere in China's territories is at the 
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very heart of oiir detemtination. For this we shall have to count 
on intcmadonal co-operarion even rcatiicr and more drastic than 
that we already have. Especially we will have to fight any political 
relation between opium and encroachments^ and see mat the 
enfeebling effects of nareodcs shall not be systemadcally used in 
border territories to undermine the feeling of resistance in our 
populations anywhere, and that nowhere in China's interior any 
locality shall be permitted that might, for the transient illicit gain 
of a local functionary, military or civilian, introduce or catena the 
pernicious habit. But mass education, public health measures, and 
narcotics exterminadon arc matters that must march along with 
better food, better dwellings, better clothing, more comforts, a 
few luxuries, more sense of leisure and a deeper sense of economic 
security in every Chinese family. I should not like to be regarded 
as talking in platitudes or in a manner of vague benevolence. 
Nobody appreciates more than we Cliincsc the difficuldcs of 
China's economic rcconstrucdon and the long row ahead to hoc. 
But we arc not daunted by the difficulties and we arc avoiding 
any delay in securing immediate results in our programme, how¬ 
ever circumscribed it may be by present dreumstances. 

Finally, I would allude to a great matter in the intercourse among 
the nations, that is the underpinning of " general iniemadonal 
relations and the prospects of peace,” as your agenda phrases it, 
which is of pardcular importance to China. It concerns political 
morality, international good faith, political and juridical sound¬ 
ness, and is perhaps the most fundamental consideration to have 
its proper place in this National Peace Congress. For the essential 
dimeuity and flaw in the whole international situation, the under¬ 
mined prop that used to support all conceptions of peace and 
security, is the significance that attaches to treaties, the reliance on 
peace and security that can be confidently assumed for treaties. 
Not for the securing of treaties, but the lelying upon them after 
they are sgned, sealed, and delivered. Upon the analogy of the 
cynical saying that 'Manguage was made to conceal thoughts," 
there is observable a tendency these days to assume that treaties 
are made to conceal intentions, and that their plain langtuge can 
with retained credit be ingeniously construed and their vahd im¬ 
plications nullified. The question of internaconal good faith arises. 
Willingness to fulfil obligations as well as to assume them U in¬ 
volved. The fact of a treaty means that fulfilling it may some¬ 
times come to be inconvenient or even dangerous. That is the 
very rca»n treaties are made, for times of inconvenience and 
danger. It would be idle to pretend that treaty-making has not 
suffered in general esteem as a method of security and peace by 
reason of the recent history of treaty fulfilment, or treaty evasion, 
not to speak of treaty violation. China may have suffered from 
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this more than most countries^ but it has dilapitiated the whole 
structure of mternationaJ peace. The restoiation of imequivocal 
values to treaties is essential for the security and peace of the whole 
world. Such restoration will be an camcsi of greater cooperation 
and more wholesome intcrdepcndability in many other matters 
than the matters the treaties may cover. A treaty torn up or a 
treaty denounced is better than a treaty devitalnrd. Wc have 
beard rather too much about the mititmum interpretation of 
treaties. Treaties have a background. Major political treaties 
have invariably moral political elements, implied where not 
explicit. They are not assumed to use a formula of terms with 
the intent of thereafter whittling dowm their clear import and 
consoqucnccs. Treaties connote ample gpod faith, and the ad- 
jeedve is as important as the noun. Major political treaties are not 
chccsc-paring instruments. They arc not monuments to sharp 
pmedees. The points to be stretched and strained should surely 
be in their favour and not against them, in the light of their intent 
and purport. Treaties are living organisms. More than that, they 
arc Jso organs of the internationd body politic, and injury to 
such an organ is injury to the entire body. If an organ bleeds 
from injury it docs not bleed by itself alone, but the whole system 
Is diminished of 1 if caving Bow. China’s history of the last few 
years has taught aU of us that lesson. Not treaties themselves, not 
more treaties, but regard for treaties, courage and good faitii in 
the treaties w-e have, is the very condition of our keeping the sanity 
and health of international political life. That is the only way by 
which treaties prevent wars. Otherwise, as we arc supine witn 
regard to them, they do but breed wars as we timidly try to retreat 
from them,... 

We have to seek other ways of confidence among the nations, 
or wc shall all return to international anarchy and perish. For 
China that other way lies in economic reconstruction and inter¬ 
national cooperanon. Mr. Wang Ching-W'ci, President of the Execu- 
tivc Yuan of the Chinese Government and concurrently China’s 
Foreign Minister, says in his book that has recently been published: 
*' The fundamental solution of national ills cannot be effected by 
force of arms, but only by the development of the productive 
power of the people. Iliac is why I have so often pointed out the 
urgent necessity of developing national productivity as a funda- 
mental solution of our difficulties. . , . But how is a people’s 
productivity to be increased? My reply is chat the first necessity 
is that the people be given an opportunity to lead a peaceful life 
and fully enjoy the fruits of their labours. ... In a word, in 
trying to strengthen our power of resistance wc must go deeper 
down to the fundamental questions of political and social adjust- 
menis. For on their solution depends our power to increase 
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national product!vity^ and^ in turn, our proper niilita^ prepared¬ 
ness* . - * Cliina has enemies, buE she has iso many friends, and 
them we ask to watch our struggle for national sivadon in under- 
5unding of and sympathy with our aspirations as a free, pro¬ 
gressive, and peace-loving people*" I couid wish that you might 
all find occasion to read Premier Wang's book of sixteen chapters, 
CAina^s Proiicms ^nd Thrir Solution. The book is without 
circumlocLition and without special pleading j it gets down to bed¬ 
rock and it gives one a sense of working through the problems 
instead of merely viewing them. I venture to say that few leaders 
of their country in a time of stress have ever presented to their 
fellow<ountrymcii a diagnosis so sober and critical and yet funda¬ 
mentally so encouraging. Courage is not enough, and vision is 
not enough, and Premier Wang hW succeeded in adding to these 
qualities practical analysis and a working fortitude. China's need 
is to have her sovereignty, her independence, and her territorial 
and administrative integrity respected and guarded, thus to be left 
free to develop further her stable and effective government, her 
mtcmal consolidation, and her economic reconstruction, China's 
need is also the world's need- A strong China is a tower of 
strength for the peace of the world, as well as of Asia alone. She 
is non^gressivc, peace Jo ving^ and indusEiious. A democratic 
China IS a main pillar in the world's structure of democracy* A 
prosperous China is the major element in restoring proswrity for 
all the trading nations. In China's security rest the hopes ol 
world peace. China's policy is the principle of the Good 
Neighbour, broadly as well as closely conceived, and it is only the 
principle of the Good Neighbour, in feeling and thought as well 
as in act, that can save ihc world- 
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(Former DirrctDT'GcQeral of the Chuioe Eastern Railway) 

The Tangku armisdoc of 1933 gave China a respite which the 
Nanking Government have utilized in clearing off the Com¬ 
munists in the lower Yangtse Valley, where they had set up an 
independent Government since i930> Considerable success has 
been achieved, and China W'as growing steadily more united. 
"There were signs," to ^uote Sir Samuel Hoare, "of progress 
towards order and stability, and the success of the Ccatral Govern¬ 
ment’s campai^ contributed towards the extension of its authority 
and influence. '* Last January the Japanese Government ap- 
pc^ed to hold out an olive branch to China, and in April they 

E aid China the compliment of raising the status of the Japanese 
egation in China to that of an Embassy. Almost at the very 
moment when the official banquet was held, on June r, in cele¬ 
bration of the exchange of ambassadors between China and Japan, 
and when hL. Ariyoshi, Japan's first Ambassador to China, was 
explaining his country’s good intentiom towards China, a spokes- 
ra^ of the Japancffi Anny broadcasted to the world that Chinese 
"insincerity,” "pin-pricking," and "provocation" have once 
more exhausted the patience of the Japanese Army, and that these 
declarations were immediately followed by action. The speed of 
thc^ Japanese Army’s hammer'-blows was not Jess amazing than 
their ruthlcssncss. Fourteen demands were presented on May 30; 
another six were delivered on June g. Among other things, these 
demands included the dismissal of the Governor of Hopd Pro¬ 
vince and the withdrawal of the troops under his command as 
well as the troops of the Central Government. For three eon- 
sccuiive days several hundred Japanese soldiers, with tanks, 
armoured cars, and trench mortars, demonstrated outside the 
Governor’s office and fired several blank shots with the mortar 
guns. 

Another important demand is the suppression of the K.uomin- 
tang the party which has for the last nrtcen years been the basis 
of the whole Chin^ Government system, like the Fascist party 
in Italy or the Nazi party in Germany. TTie Japanese argument, 
w pven by Genera] Isogai, Japanese military attach^ at Peiping, 
IS that a single party system is most suitable for China. The 
ivuqmjnumg, the general argues, as is reported in the press, is 
Nationalist; therefore it is and-Japanese; therefore it must be 
suppressed. 


* Ncu^s C^rctnichr, Juik iflp 
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At the same dme a Japanese major flew to the headtjuarters 
of the leading Mongol Prince of Inner Mongolia and demanded, 
among other things, the right to establish an aerodrome, a wire¬ 
less station, as well as tJie removal of the Prince’s headquarters 
and the poUdeal Council to a place designated by the Japanese 
Army» 

As soon as these demands concerning Hopei Province had been 
complied with, new demands were put forth, this time bjr Colonel 
Takahasi, assistant military attachd at Peiping, insisung upon 
China’s compliance with all the demands not only in fact but by 
writing. This final demand drove away General Ho Ying<hin, 
Acting Chairman of the Political Counal at Peiping. 

Wlulc the atmosphere w'as thus charged with tension, fresh 
were maoe by the Kwantung Army in Jchql a^nst 
Chahar Province. In view of the dangerous situation inside the 
Great Wall, the Chahaf question, according to the London Times 
report from Tokyo of June iti, was settled by Governor Sung 
Chc-yuan’s unconditional acceptance of Japan’s demands to 
punish the officials responsible for the incarcciation of four 
Japanese on June 6, to suppress an ri-Japanese movemen ts, and to 
give guarantees for the future control of anti-Japanese dements. 
But no sooner had Governor Sung accepted these demands than 
the Japanese Army put forth new and more serious demands, tlus 
time including the removal of the Governor himself as well as 
that of his troops as a punishment for Governor Sung's slowness 
in meting out the punishments. For several days mis demand 
appeared to be too much for the Chinese Government, but finally 
Nanking had to give in. 

Thus within a fortnight the Japnese Army accomplished by 
demands and threats the phenomenal feat of dismissing all the 
important officials, inclucfmg the govctnois, of two provinces 
with an area about twice the size of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
and a population of about 40,000,000, the removal of the pro¬ 
vincial and Cenual Cbincse Government troops from the 
provinces, the extension of the demilitarized area, the abolition 
of the Kuomintang, and the right to construct aerodromes and 
wireless stations at several strategic points. 

The most striking feature of the crisis is the manner in which 
Japanese generals, colonels, and majors in China, ignoring the 
usual ffiplomatic channels, dictated their demands to the Chin^ 
authorities, doubtless under common orders from Tokyo but with 
complete freedom of personal utterance.* . „ . 

A number of complaints against China's “ insincerity ” in 
general terms were put forth, but the only concrete ease cited as 
me immediate cause for the Japanese Army’s drastic action against 

* The Times, June aj, 1935. 
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Chahar was the detention at Cbancpei in Chahar Province of four 
special service men belonging to the Kuantung Army, according 
to press rcTOru, ^csc men, without any passports or other 
papers of idcntilication, while trying to obtain petrol at Changpei, 
north of Kalgan, were questioned for several hours before being 
allowed to return to Ichol. This detention of the four japanew 
odicers was ^en to be a challenge to the Japanese Army. In ihk 
connection, it may be interesting to recall that almost at the »inc 
tUnc when the retention of the four Japanese special service men 
travcllmg without passports was considered as a serious offence by 
die Japanese Army, two ships, the Ckfistina Moro and the Sal¬ 
vador, reported to be of British registry, which put in at Katko* 
Formosa, owing to shortage of water, were aetained not for 
hours, but several by the Japanese authorities.* Apparently 
the Japanese authorities dfid not realize that their action regarding 
the two ships could be considered by others as a much more 
serious offence than the detention of four Japanese special service 
ujcn without passports. 

The specific case given for the drastic action against Hopei 
Province was the murder of two Chinese ticwspapcnncn in the 
Japanese Concession at Ttentsin. Colonel Sakai, the chief of staff 
of the Japanese ramson at Tientsin, strongly condemned the 
murder as a brach of international agreement, a deliberate antl^ 
foreign action,” and *' a challenge to the Japanese Army." The 
Colonel explained that the two Chinese newspapermen were pro- 
Japanese and were in the employment of the Japanese Army, and 
that their murder was a violation of the Tangku truce, which 
provides that fapnese Army employees shall not be molested. 

We much regret the murder of the two Chinese newsppermcn. 
But we must call attention to the facr that the Japanese concession 
at Tienstiji, where the murder was committedp is garrisoned and 
p^ollcd by Japanese milltaiy and police forces. It is difficult to 
underst^d the Japanese logic in complaining against the Chinese 
aufoonnes for crimes committed in a place entirely beyond their 
Junsdiction. ^ ^ 

In reply to criticism of Japan's action, Japanese writers are apt 
to tell us that what Japan is doing in China Ls sitnibr to what 

j £ B«tain has done m the past in Egypt. As China is not able 
to derend herself and no other Power is in a position to help her, 
Ja^n must seize the hcavcn-scm opportunity to step into China 
and consolidate the position, as Great Britain did in Egypt and 
I c ^ nitcd States in Panama and Haiti. This argument ts in part 
convmemg, because one must admit that there are certain similari¬ 
ties. But the similarities do not go far enough to justify the com- 
panson, ^causc the adv^tageous po.sition of Great Britain in 
bgypt and that of the United States m Panama are secured under 

* Guardian^ June ^955* 
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entirely different treaty obligations. Neither Great Britain nor 
the United States at the time were bound by any treaw, such as 
the Kello^ Pact, the League Covenant, and the Washington 
Treaties, which explicitly prolubit what Japan has been doing in 
China in failing to respect her territorial integritj'. For Japan to 
claim justification of her action in China on the ground of British 
or American precedent, is very much like a Londoner or a New 
Yorker today trying to justify ^ly^my by citing Jacob’s marriage 
of Leah ana Rachd. 

A most sgnificant fact in connection with this latest crisis is 
that the Chinese Government did not even protest to the League 
of Nations, from which Japan has withdrawn, or to the govern¬ 
ments agnatory to the Nine-Power treaty which bound these 
Powers to respect the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China- The only and obvious reason for the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment’s silence is the fear that such representation would only draw 
fresh lightning on their heads without any tangible hope of secur¬ 
ing any substantial help. ’* The Chinese Government has learnt 
from bitter experience, as Mr. Vernon Bartlett, diplomatic corre¬ 
spondent of the Nettfs CAroff/c/e, said, ” that each new and vain 
d^and for help from the Western Powers mcr^ entourages 
the Japanese to take yet more ruthless action.” TTicrcforc, the 
Nanking Government decided to keep silent, for fresh hostility 
with such a mighty Power as Japan would br^k up the union 
of Central China which they have so painfully achieved. Already 
several news agencies have reported indications of Japanese 
activities in Kwangsi and other parts of China to ferment dis¬ 
union. Moreover, each of the Powers that signed the Washington 
Treaty—or, for that matter, the Ixaguc Covenant or the Paris 
Pact—knows full well that it has a definite obligation at least to 
discuss what steps should be taken to stop Japanese a^ession. 
There is therefore a good reason for Nanlting not to send any 
formal reminder to these Powers or the League of Nations, since 
the only result to be expected would be a hardening of Japanese 
tenns with, at best, only some mild protest on the part of the 
Western Powers- 

Naturally nations with interests in the Pacific are once more 
alarmed. To quieten down matters, Japan, as before, has given 
ample assurances of her good intentions in China and her fervent 
desire to respect all her treaty obligations. General Doilhara, the 
leading figure in recent events, declared cnmhatically that Japan 
has no territorial designs on the Peking-Tientsin region; and 
describes Ja|»m’s aim as “ the establishment of a stable pro-Japan- 
ese influence in North China.” The only reason for scepticism is 
that one has often heard similar assurances in the past concerning 
Manchuria and Jchol. 

The immediate effect on China is that the prestige of the 
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Chinese Government has been sorely shaken. China will con¬ 
tinue to hold the Provinces of Hopd and Chahar; but she w'il] 
hold them on sufierance, with weakened forces, and with oMdals 
nominated by Japanese soldiers, whose chief pre-occupadon wall, 
by the nature of things, be the avoidance of any ground for dis¬ 
pute with the Japanese. The effect of this severe reverse to China’s 
presdge and inRuence in Inner Mongolia and the distant provinces 
can easily be foreseen. What is more, the weakening of the in¬ 
Ruence of the Central Government in Hopei and Chahar is 
bound to lead in time to disorders which the Kuantung Army 
might consider as justification for a military occupadon.* There¬ 
fore, the drawing of the curtain on the recent episode may signify 
not the end but an interval in the drama. 

But what we arc anxious to know is: What w-ill be the ultimate 
consequence? To answer this question we must remove all 
camouRage and look at the stark facts, which clearly show that 
there arc only two w^s open to Japan and China. One is a 
genuine friendship. TTiis requires mutual respect and mutual 
understanding. To this end, the Lytton Commission has dearly 

E ointed the way, by the adopdon of which Japan will secure all 
cr Icgidmate interests in Manchuria and will instantly dispel 
hosdlc feelings. If Japan docs not like the idea of internadonal 
control as recommended by the Lytton Commission, then some 
oouniiy with no direct interest in the matter, such as Norway, 
Sw'cden, or Switzerland, could be asked m supply the administra¬ 
tive machinery and the administrators in place of the International 
Commisdon. At any rate, if there is the will there certainly can 
be found a proper w'ay to meet the situadon. 

The other course is that which is foRowed by Japan today. We 
must remember that Japan is a powerful nation, that she has long 
adopted an expansionist policy, that she has a muldplying popula¬ 
tion which is at once the source of her strength and the cause of 
her ambidon, and that the present seems to be a heaven-sent 
opportunity for the carrying out of her ambition. In three short 
years, and with pracdcally no loss in a military sense, Japan has 
conquered Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, with an area as large 
and resources as rich as those of Germany, France, Italy, and Spain 
and Portugal combined, with Hopei and Chahar Provinces (about 
twice the size of England, Wales, and Scotland) lying, demilitar¬ 
ized, at her mercy. 

Moreover, as Japan’s posidon in China has been built up with 
the use of force and maintained by might, territorial conqusts 
will only lead to new defence problems, and the latter, in turn, is 
apt to lead to further territoriaJ, expansion. This is clearly shown 
by recent events. The defence of South Manchuria led to the 

• London, TAr June 11, 1935. 
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occupation of North Manchuria, the defence of all Manchuria led 
to the occuparion of Jchol and Inner Mongolia, and more recently 
the defence of the latter led to the de facto if not dc jure occupa- 
don of Hopei and Chahar. These are natural steps which have 
been foretold years ago. 

There is a possibility, if not a probability, that tins march of 
events may lead to further expansion of Japanese influence, if 
not the actual military occupadon, of the whole Chinese republic. 
This can be brought about in two ways. Firstly, Japanese agents 
both official and private might bring constant pressure to bear 
upon the Nanlting authorities so that only candidates friendly to 
Japan are appointed to certain posts, and that Nanking's policies 
concerning economic, mihtary, tariff, as well as international 
Questions will have to be phrasr^ to please Japan. The press and 
the articulate public would have to fall in fine. lu the second 
place, local officials in the different provinces might be con¬ 
stantly reminded of the measures taken with regard to General 
Yu Hsueh-Chung, Governor of Hopei, and General Sung Chch- 
yuan, Governor of Chahar, for their failure to please the Japanese. 
As these two Governors arc well known to be capable leaders with 
excellent records, their fate is bound to serve as a vivid lesson. 

The net result would be hatred, disorder, and more military 
force. The Chinese market would be largely monopolized by 
Japan. With her position in Manchuria consolidated, and with 
the increased revenues from larger portions of China, Japan would 
be in 3 position to take further steps either in a northerly or 
southern direction. In the event of the former, Japan's extension 
would be practically as near to Alaska as France is to England. 
In the event of the latter step, Japanese influence would approach 
that of Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands, But let us 
hope that such unpleasant things may not come to pass. 

Within a few years Japan's position might be so consolidated 
and become so strategically unassailable that some major Powers 
might be inclined to forget Geneva and find an interest and 
justification for trying to secure Japan's friendship even by the 
recognition of " Manchukuo." The stark fact is that if the 
nations cannot sec and go far enough to combine for collective 
security, they arc bound to resort to ninctecnth<cntury diplo¬ 
macy of secret alliances against antagonistic groups, the result of 
which in the past has been wars. China still beljeves in the 
collective system for peace as stipulated in the League Covenant. 
The Chinese people have learned by bitter experience and are 
more ready than ever to do their best before it is too late. They 
have a genuine desire for an understanding with Japan, but such 
a friendship would naturally require to be based on mutual 
respect. 
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Easter Schcxsl, 1935 

The Indian Village Welfare Association held its fourth annual 
Easter School this year at High Leigh, Hoddesdon^ fiotn April 8 

to II. 

The School had the privilege and encouraKment of being 
opened by its President, Viscountess Halifax. The Chairman, Sir 
Frauds Youngbusband, presided before his departure for America, 
when his place was taken by Mr. B* Haigb. 

Addresses were delivered on the various aspects of rural life in 
India—agricultural, educational, and hygienic Discussions on 
such social problems as child marriage and money-lending were 
also held. The numbers in attendance amounted to 92, which 
included 39 I.C. 5 , pre^ationers and 4 vicc-principaU from the 
India Office* The Easter School is a sodal oecasion^—a large 
house party, where apart from lectures and discussions opportunity 
is afforded for informal intercourse between those who have spent 
their lives in India and those going out to serve* 

In his opening lecture on the afternoon of April 8, Lord 
Dufferin dealt with the probiems of rural India, which he con¬ 
sidered were hygienic and economic rather than political. Much 
was done by the Government to further agriculture, but market¬ 
ing schemes required to be further developed and co-ordinated* 
The prevalence of disease in the villages was deplorable. Through¬ 
out the world the mosquito was a destmeuve force to mcn^s 
ambitions, and the conquest of malaria was a difficult matter, 
but simpler remedies were pc^ssiblc for other diseases^ and could 
be carried out by those on the spot in whom the villager had con¬ 
fidence. 

An improved standard of life would lead to a reduced birthrate, 
as had been the case in other countries. Rising standards again 
depended on educanon, in particular that of girls. Broadcasting 
was an important instnimcnl for rural education. In Siam much 
Government propaganda to improve the condition of the 
peasMtry had been made passible by this means. The difficulties 
associated with it were not insuperublc. 

The same evening an informal discussion was opened by Dr. H. 
Mann» who maintained that the place of the money-lender in 
India was not as yet endrely filled. He helped in emergency, 
acted as banker and shopkeeper, and was often the only person in 
the village who could keep accounts. In the course of the discus- 
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sion it was stated that the presence o£ co-operative societies was a 
brake upon the rates o£ interest charged by the motiey-lcndcr even 
where they did not entirely eliminate him. 

In his address on agriculture on April 9, Mr- Plytnen paid a 
tribute to the Linlithgow Report, on wWe valuable recommenda¬ 
tion so little action had been taken owing to financial reasons. He 
spoke of the problems of sub-divided holdings- Mutual con^nt 
to their consolidation was necessary for their reform. The soil in 
India, with the cjcccption of some provinces, was poor, and the 
difficulty of obtaining good seed was great; there existed no seed 
market and no firm ukc Suttons- It w’as also difficult to improve 
the quality of animals, largely owing to the fact that they had only 
draught value. He considered wireless an important develop¬ 
ment. Village life was dull; entertainment as well as advice was 
desirable. Too great a variety of advice in the village was given 
and more co^srmnation was necessary. Opportunities for higher 
education in agricultural subjects should be available, and should 
be on a level equal to that provided for other callings. 

Sir Abdur Qadir, who presided, urged Upon the probationer 
the need for closer txrntact between the District Officer and his 
subordinates, and the people of the village. 

At the afternoon session the same day. Sir Philip Hartog de¬ 
livered an address on education. He stated that 50 cent, of 
the primary schools of India were single-teacher schools. The 
teacher might be obliged to take two, three, or even f^r cbsscs 
simultaneously. The pay was extremely low. and in Bengal 
averaged J[j las. per annum. The inp-easc of scholars since igip 
was encouraging, but the wastage was appalling. Only 18 per 
cent, of the boys reached class four, W'hcre they attained literacy. 
Amongst girls only 10 per cent, reached the fourth class. He 
stressed the need for the education of girls, which was of even 
more vital urgency than that of boys, and received only one- 
seventh the financial support given by Government to that of 
boys. 

Compulsion could be applied effectively in rural areas where the 
system of primary education was satisfactorily organized as in tlic 
Punjab. In tliat province single-teacher schools were linked up 
with larger two-class schools, and (hen with four-class and w'itn 
middle vernacular schools. Tfic middle vernacular schools created 
the teacher. Their expansion was necessary for a sufficient 
supply of primary school-teachers and was the key to the improve¬ 
ment of village education. Where local authorities were left with¬ 
out central control, cducadan frequently suffered. 

There were two critics of education in India—the ultra-British 
and the ultra-Indian—neither was right. India could not be 
isolated from Western culture and would not be denationalized by 
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it, although Its owd culture should be fostered. The national 
leaders of India had a great task before them, both moral and 
mtellectual. 

Lord Lugard, who Cook the chair, spoke of the policy of the 
new education in Africa, where the school was becoming a com¬ 
munity centre. Grants from Government depended less on the 
results of examinations and more on the numbers and qualihca- 
tions of the staff. Mr. Grifhtli, an educationalist from Bengal, 
and Miss Sarangi, art Inspectress from Bihar, urged the need for 
an encouraging relationship between the District Officer and the 
schools, in particular the girls’ schools. 

An informal discussion on village welfare work was opened by 
Bishop and Mrs. Whitehead the same evening. Bishop Whitehead 
spoke of the value of drama in the villages as a means of health 
propaganda. Mr. O. H. B. Starte, Backward Class Officer in Bom- 
tey Presidency, Mr. Herbert Manson, and a number of workers 
home on leave, took pan in the discussion, and described local 
atpcriracnts in village welfare. Future District Officers were ex- 
honed to attend baby shosvs. 

A lecture on rural economy which is being published in the 
present issue of the Asiatic Review was delivered the following 
day by Sir Alan Pira, the chair being taken bv Sir George Schuster. 
Sir Alan compared the economic position of rural India with that 
of Swaziland, Bcehuanaland, Basutoland, and the Protectorate of 
Zanzibar, in all of which approximately the same percentage of 
the population depended on agriculture as in India, In Atrica, 
however, agriculture was more dependent on external markets, 
There was no ancient and complex civilization as in India, and 
the social organization was purely tribal. Tribal customs, how¬ 
ever, often presented greater hindrances to projwess than did caste. 
There was much idleness, and destruction of arable land was a 
serious problem. The Arab, with his goats and camels, was the 
father as well as the son of the desert. The attempt had been 
made to replace tribal by individual tenure. Holdings were, how¬ 
ever, often too small to keep a family without intensive cultiva¬ 
tion, which was to them impossible. 

Co-operation and marketing were greatly needed. In India 
the movement had for long been chic By confined to credit as a 
deliverance from the money-lender. Cooperative purchase, sale, 
and “ better living ” came as a later development. U nder South 
African condidons this order should be reversed. 

In Africa, as in India, the supreme factor was the human fac¬ 
tor. Technical advancement could not bring welfare without the 
driving force of the peasant himself. 

Sir George Schuster stated that Africa had more to learn from 
India than vice versa. He considered that the rapid changes in 
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Indb in recent years were chiefly confined to urban India and did 
not extend to the villages. The difficulty was to keep rural India 
in contact with recent advances. The boredom of village life was 
a real problem. He spoke highly of the cooperative methods 
employed on Sir Daniel Hamilton's estates in Beng^. The true 
spirit oi co-operatioa should extend far beyond provision of credit, 
which was the least important object. 

Sir Selwyn Fremantle, in the discussion, urged the formation of 
panchaycts as a key to advance. Their dudes should include 
sanitadon, the making of bridges, education, improvement of 
cattle, etc., they should co-ordinate the work of the departments 
on the spot, and required a definite income which shoula be raised 
by taxation. The District Officer should guide and control the 
existing panchayets. 

Dr. Mann stated that the biggest problem was a pyschological 
one. The peasant required to be given hope, to look forward to 
an improvement in nis condidrwi. Capital as represented by 
money was lacking in the village, but capital as represented by 
labour was present in abundance. He spoJtc of the injiuy to the 
soil caused by erosion. In a Bombay village the inhabitants con¬ 
structed in their spare time an embankment to store water from 
the monsoon, and thus improved the soil. If labour were properly 
utilized it should not be impossible to increase produedon by 50 
per cent. 

In the alnence of Lord Goschen, Sir Malcolm Seton presided at 
the afternoon session on health. The lecturer, Sir Rickard 
Christophers, spoke of the prevalence of disease in the village, and 
the lack of medical relief. He dealt with measures to abate the 
major diseases. To combat plague more help with the destruction 
of rats was required from me villager. Houses should be made 
as rat-proof as pxissible. The prevalence of malaria presented 
great difficulties. Villages were surrounded by pits and depressions 
where anopheles could breed. The Ceylon epidemic was small in 
comparison to many which had occurred in Northern India. 
Engineering operations were necessary to prevent endemic 
malaria, associated with floods after the monsoon. India was the 
only country where cholera was constantly present. Protected 
wells were a necessity. There was need of a Ministry of Health 
to cCMirdinatc the various efforts to improve the health of India. 

Dr. Agnes Scott, former Chief Medical Officer of the Women’s 
Medical Service, who opened the discussion, pointed out that the 
foundation of health was laid in infancy. She described the life 
of the village woman, whose time was so largely spent in an un- 
ventilated mud-hut, cooking over a smoky fire. She was entirely 
without medical help, and during her confinements was in the 
hands of an old, dirty, and untrained dai. The Government gave 
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a sinall giant of lakhs to the Dufienti Fund for the provision 
of medical aid to the women of India. Hospitals for women were 
needed in every large town, and there should also be centres for 
the training of dais. 

Dr, Kathleea Vaughan said that disease condnuod in India 
largely because of the state of the Zenanas, and the ignorance of 
the women. 

At the final session, at which Dr. Mann presided, an address 
was given by Miss Eleanor Ratbbonc on methods to overcome the 
evil of child marriage. She referred to the findings of the Joshi 
Committee as to its widespread prevalence and terrible effects. 
The Sarda Act had failed because of the lack of cducadonal propa' 
ganda before it was passed, while adverse propganda had been 
rampant. The result was an increase of Wtween five and six 
milhon child marriages. The Act itself was weak, and did not 
provide for prevention, but merely pnalized the marriagt:. The 
court should have power to issue injunctions to prevent marriages. 
This had already Ixten done in some districts in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. The court should take the initiative and prosecute on 
information obtained from private sources. Registration of births 
and marriages was necessary. Educational propaganda might be 
done by various means. Explanatory leaflets in English and the 
V^nacular (such as have been distributed in India by the Indian 
Village Vi^elfare Association^ should be issued to headmen, 
teachers, missionaries, and organizations in general, 

A number of Indian probationers took an active and progressive 
share in the discussion which followed, and one of them wclared 
that they were going out in the nick of time to cope with this evil. 

In a stirring final speech, Dr. Mann exhorted those going to 
serve not to be satisfied with a C3 race in India, but to give their 
services to the people and work for an At ppnlarion. 

A. R. Caton. 
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RURAL ECONOMICS IN INDIA AND SOUTH 
AFRICA: A COMPARISON 

By Sin Al\n Pim, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

Dunixc the last ten years the pace of change in India has been so 
bewilderingly rapid that it is very difficiilt for anyone whose 
direct contact wiui Indian conditions ceased five years ago to make 
any confident statements about the facts, economic or political, of 
the India of today. It is the more difficult as the local factors 
aifeedng rural prosperity ail O'Vcr the world are being more and 
mO'te overshadowed by the fiscal and other expedients adopted by 
many countries for the purpose of w’hai Sir Daniel Hall has de¬ 
scribed as “freezing their peasant social structures.'’ Exporting 
countries have adopted sudi fantastic expedients as Brazil burning 
coffee and the United States ploughing up cotton and paying 
bounties for reducing the numb^ of hogs. For the preservation of 
the farmer France keeps the internal price of wheat at three times 
the cj^rt price, Czechoslovakia makes its own people pay more 
than four times the export price of its sugar, South Africa keeps 
the internal price of wheat at double the w'orld price and pays ex¬ 
port bounties on its dairy produce and various other articles, and 
almost every little British Colony wants to work in the same direc¬ 
tion. When even in Great Britain similar expedients have been 
adopted rural economics in the w'ider sense becomes a problem far 
too complicated for the layman. My aim must therefore be a 
much more modest one, and as I have had an opportunity during 
the last four years of seeing at close quarters the economic position 
in five agricultural or pastoral colonies, including the three South 
African British Territories of Swaziland, Bcchuanaland and 
Basutoland and the Protectorate of Zanzibar, I thought that it 
might be of interest to compare with Indian conditions some of 
die economic problems which confront them and which arc for 
the most part the same problems which arise in India, but in 
simpler forms owing to differing circumstances and less developed 
social structures. 

All arc agricultural and pastoral countries, and in India 73 per 
cent, of the population in its 6S3,ooo villages depend on these pur¬ 
suits. Agriculture is therefore necessarily mainly of the self-sub¬ 
sistence type, only modified to a small extent by modem improve¬ 
ments in transport, though jute, cotton, w'hcat, and oil seeds arc 
produced for the world market. 
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A large proportion of village iransactiDiii arc still carried out by 
barter, or in kind, and dicrc has been a tendency to revert to this 
system as the result of the catastrophic fall in prices and the re¬ 
sultant increase in the burden of taxes, rent and debt- This was 
an alternative to the wholesale reduction of rents, and in the 
United Provinces, for example, these have been reduced by over 
4 crores of rupees or three million pounds. 

The territories which 1 have visited arc—with the exception of 
British Honduras—even more cxclusis'cly agricultural and pas¬ 
toral, with an insignificant internal market. Their arable cultiva¬ 
tion Is almost entirely of the subsistence ty'pe, but they depend to a 
much larger extent than India on external markets for selling 
some of their products. Zanzibar must sell its cloves, Honduras 
its mahogany and chewing gum, the South African Territories 
dicir cattle and dairy products, wool and mohair, and above all 
their labour, in outside markets. 

In many respects their circumstances are in striking contrast to 
those of India. 

India has its ancient and complex civilization, with a very con¬ 
siderable differentiation of functions. Each village tends to be 
self-contained, more especially those distant from large centres of 
{Kipulation. In each will usually be found some persons holding 
permanent rights in land, either as owners, or as tenants with 
hereditary rights. Of these some cultivate all they hold; others let 
out to tenants, generally on a yearly agreement, a part or the whole 
of their lands. Below them arc the agricultural labourers, usuallv 
of different castes, and often cultivating a held or two in addition to 
working as labourers. Some are hereditarv village servants giving 
their services for customary dues. In all but the sn’iallcst villages 
there arc artisans supplying the traditional agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and there may very probably be craftsmen, more especially 
weavers. There arc probably traders and moneylenders vs-ith 
organized markets, though a good many of their practices would 
have been described in a less polite age as forestalling and regrat¬ 
ing. Although many transactions arc carried out in kind, there is 
an old standing money economy. There is an established agricul¬ 
tural tradition, including the use of the plough, w'hich is really a 
eulm'aior in the Western tense, and skill in the use of water for 
irrigation svherc this is available. Cultivation is in genera) carried 
on by men, though in some castes women play a considerable 
part, and the Jatni, for example, is as goed as any ordinary man. 
Religion, caste, and custom play a very large part in controlling 
economic activities, but there is a living tradition of ccKiperation 
for purposes of general advantage often finding expression in nan- 
chayats either for the village as a whole or for subdivisions of it, 
castes more especially. The density of the ppuladon is in general 
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high for an agriculttiral country, 2^8 per square mile in British 
India as compared with 394 in fapan, about 250 in China, 192 in 
France, and 35 in the U.S.A. The average holdings arc therefore 
small, and even in the Punjab 22-5 per cent, of the cultivators have 
one acre or less, 15-4 per cent, between i and 2-5 acres, 17-5 per 
cent, between 2^ and 5 acres. Similarly, in China 36 per cent, arc 
estimated to hold less than 1-5 acres, and in fapan only 25 per cent, 
hold over 2'5 acres. Taking a reasonable plough duty as a standard 
the large majority of the holdings arc not of economic si^e, and in 
spite or a considerable diversity of crops not more than about half 
the time of the cultivator is fully occupied. His economic freedom 
—an essential condition of his progress—is limited by his bondage 
to the moneylender. On the other hand, so far as his caste or social 
customs permit, he Is free to go where he pleases In the continent 
of India and to take up any work within his capacity. IE the neces¬ 
sary organizadon is provided the markets of the world are open to 
him so far as there arc any open markets nowadays. 

The general picture is a very different one in the territories of 
South Africa. There is no ancient civillzadon, and the social 
structure is still practically without differentiadon so far as occu- 
ptions are concerned, though there are marked differences of 
status, and among die Bcchuana some small seebons are prac¬ 
tically serfs. 

The social organizadon is purely tribal. There may be a Para¬ 
mount Chief with Subordinate Chiefs as in Swaziland and Basuto¬ 
land, or a number of separate tribes as in Bechuanaland. They 
may live in scattered hamlets as in Basutoland, or be for the most 
part concentrated in a central town under the immediate control 
of the Chief as in Bechuanaland, but this is to a large extent 
governed by the water supplies. Under the Chiefs and village 
headmen die families in the larger native sense are the real social 
units, and the village as such has no corprate life, though there is 
a very real tradition of family co-opradon, and among full mem¬ 
bers of the tribe a considerable degree of working communism. 
There are no village servants and no skilled crafts—contrary to 
what is found in other parts of Africa. An Indian visitor to South 
Africa asked a leading Bantu why they did not wear their native 
dress instead of disreputable European clothes and hats. The 
answer was that he was afraid they would be run in by the plice 
if they did so. Some pttcry and basket work is made, hut there 
is no class depending on such work for a living, and the ptters' 
wheel is unknown in South and 1 believe also in Central Africa, 
There are practically no native traders, and such requirements 
as the pasant farmers cannot make for themselves are supplied 
by Europan traders. This is partly because they arc still unable 
to adapt themselves to a money economy and therefore make 
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most mcorapctcnt trader!, but also largely because the European 
traders were first In ihe field to meet the wants largely created, 
by the missionaries, and they strenuously oppose the granting o£ 
trading licences to natives,. This position is, however, being 
slowly rectified. 

All the land is tribal property, and the arable land is allotted by 
the Chiefs or headmen as trustees for the tribe, every married man 
being entitled to lands, usually three in number—the area of each 
land averaging to 2 acres—two of these arc definitely for his 
wife and family, and the wife is supposed to be consulted about 
their use. The lands are usually situated in difTerent places. 
There is no legal security of tenure, but a considerable degree of 
customary security cictenaing to widows and minor ehildren after 
the death of a cultivator, always provided that there is no infringe¬ 
ment of custom in the methods of cultivation. Arbitrary eject¬ 
ments are, however, by no means unknown when a Chief wants 
some particularly desirable land. Not long ago a leading Zulu 
held a land near the kraal of the then Paramount Chief, and it 
was hinted to him that it would be a graceful act to exchange this 
for another. He declined to do so. Soon after the Paramount 
Chief fell ill and the witch doctors were called in consultation. 
They found it a manifest case of witchcraft, and suspicion fell on 
the recalcitrant Zulu, as reliable evidence was produced that he 
had been seen at night riding round the Paramount Chief’s kraal 
on a tiger, as a leopard is called in South Africa. He still declined 
to move, and was too important to be summarily disposed of. A 
regrettable incident would probably have followed before long, 
but the Paramount Chief died. 

Compared with India, the population is very sparse; taking the 
Union as a whole the density was in 1921 i4‘67 per square mile, 
Taking special native areas, the density in the Transhei reserve of 
the Union is about 63 per square mile; in Basutoland the average 
is 49 and in Bcchuanaland it Is less than one per square mile. As 
almost everywhere in Africa the question of communications is 
therefore a very difficult one. Among the Bantu tribes of South 
Afric.i oillivation is of a very primitive character as compared 
with India, They are pastoral by tradition and by inclination, and 
men’s work has been war, the chase, and the care of cattle. They 
had no plough of their owm, and cultivation was entirely carried 
on by women with hoes. The introduction of the European re¬ 
versing plough brought the men into agriculture, and as each 
plough requires eight oxen, a man to drive, an<l a boy to walk in 
front, this has involved a considerable demand on the men and 
on their stock. The change is by no means an unmixed advan¬ 
tage, and much injury has been caused by plough pan and bv the 
increase of erosion caused by careless ploughing. They can deal 
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with A nuich larger area than by the old method of hoe culdva- 
tion, but the cleaning and wcedinc of the crops is not done by the 
women as carefully as before, and parasitic growths take a heavy 
toll. Among the Swazis, for example, witch weed destroys about 
a third of their maize and Kaffir com. Moreover, the new woman 
has appeared, and a Bechuana Chief complained bitterly that the 
educated girls were trying to engineer a general strike of women 
against dieir heavy labour in the hclds. 

Hardly any crops vrere grow'tt until recently except maize, 
Kaffir com and some beans, but a greater variety is now being 
introduced. 

Rotation of crops is not practised, and the application of manure 
is only beginning. In Basutoland there is no wood or other fuel, 
and cow dung is burned, as in India. They know nothing about 
irrigation, but indeed the opportunities in this direction are s’cry 
Itmttcd. 

The Iccwav to be made up is therefore much greater than in 
India, Tribal custom, moreover, places even more serious obstacles 
in the way of the enterprising man who wislics to improve his 
methods and to try new crops than do caste or social customs in 
India. The land belongs to the tribe, and the individual has no 
legal rights. All grazing is communal, and by custom everyone 
is entided to graze Itis stock not only on the pastures but also on 
the cultivated areas as soon as tlie crops arc cul This includes 
the grazing on the maize and Kaffir corn stems when the heads 
are removed. A cultivator is not supposed to collect these stalks 
for his own use, and the Basuto National Council—^which in fact 
only represents the Chiefs—lately decided that anyone wlio did 
this lost his right to share in the communal grazing. If a man 
sows crops ripening a: a later rime, or if he fences his lands, he will 
certainly gel into trouble unless he is himself a Chief or man of 
influence. It is much worse if he plants trees, as this is considered 
to imply claiming rights in the land- In Basutoland, even if 
Government plants trees along a road they arc pretty certain to be 
destroyed owing to the intense jealousy with reference to the land. 
If a man applies new methods and is considered to be too success- 
ful he may fall under suspicion of witchcraft. 

Further, in most areas but more especially in Bcchuanaland, 
there is a considerable amount of compulsory labour for the Chief 
or for tribal purposes. This is analogous to the “begar," so 
familiar in India. In Becbuanaland and Sw'aziland ploughing is 
not supposed to start until the Chief gives the order, and the first 
fruits must not be enjoyed until the necessary ceremonies have 
been performed at the Chief’s kraal. 

The path of the pioneer is therefore still not an easy one, though 
these restrictions are gradually breaking down. 
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The tribes arc, however, primarily pastoral peoples except 
where, as in parts of Bcchuanaland, tsetse fly tnakes the keeping 
of cattle impossible, and they must perforce do all their cultivation 
by hand. The position as regards pasture is much worse than it 
is as regards arable cultivation. Throughout the Union, except 
in part of the Transkei, a native area may be recognised by 
the almost complete destruction of the pasture except during 
and just after the rains. It is much the same in Swaziland. In 
Basutoland hundreds of thousands of acres of formerly excellent 
sheep pasture have lost their grass, and it has been replaced by 
useless scrub. The absence of all incentive to control the number 
t>f stock, owing to the grazing being communal, leads to the same 
vicious circle as in India as regards the increasing numbers of 
cattle for transport or cultivation which are not worth their keep. 
Tliere is the additional incentive to indehnite multiplicadoo that 
by old custom, in the absence of a money economy, wealth is 
measured by the number of stock, and quality counts for nothing. 
Above all, tJie lobola, or bridcpricc, takes account of number only. 
Many efforts have been made to control the numbers of stock in 
the native areas, both in and outside the Union, but none have 
had the smallest success. There arc no religious difficulties 
such as in India make it impossible for most cultivators—more 
especially Muslims — to keep pigs, for all the higher castes to keep 
fowls, and for most Hindus to go in for scientific cattle breeding. 
On the other hand communal grazing and communal watering 
make it practically impossible to maintain any advance effected by 
the introduction of improved stock, or to counteract the strong 
influences tending to deterioration. The methods of keeping 
stock differ according to the physical conditions of the various 
areas- Unlike India, even plough and transport oxen arc never 
fed, though the season for their heaviest work coincides with tltat 
of the poorest pasture. 

There is little to compare with the Indian traditional co-opera¬ 
tion among the residents of a village and the caste or village pan- 
chayats. The real units arc not the village or hamlet, but the family 
in its larger native sense, and above it the tribe or section of the tribe 
under a separate Chief or headman. Each Chief has his Kgotia or 
place of assembly where justice is administered and affairs arc dis^ 
cussed. Every member of his tribe or section is entitled to attend 
the Kgotia and speak his mind, and in former times, when the posi¬ 
tion of the Chius depended on the support of their people, the 
Kgotia system introduced a very considerable element of demo¬ 
cracy into tribal government. It is somewhat analogous to the 
Da roar in an Indian State, but without the same feudal back¬ 
ground and much more democratic in its character. Under pro¬ 
tection the Kgcrtla system tends to lose its efficacy, the Chiefs ding 
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tenaciously to aU their rights, and arc apt to neglect the corrC' 
spooding duties. In this again I am afraid that parallels will be 
found in India. The very primitive system of cultivation, the 
absence of any village crafts, and the disappearance of hunting 
and raids have made the time of the men hang very heavily on 
their hands. Even the old festivals and ceremonial observances 
tend to disappear. The results of so much idle time arc bad both 
physically and morally. Even for the few who are trained to 
some skilled craft there is very little scope in their own rcscrxcs, 
more especially as the Chiefs and leading men generally forget to 
pay them. If they want to go further ahcld into the Union their 
prospects of obtaining work arc narrowly restricted by the jealousy 
of the white trade unions and even by legislation. This is an. 
obstacle which does not confront the Indian villager. The fact re¬ 
mains that in no part of South Africa can the average native live 
and meet his cash obligations on tlie income from ms land. He 
must have money for nis purchases from the European traders, 
for the payment of his taxes=which are very heavy in proportion 
to liis incomc=for marriage expenses, for agricultural implc- 
ments, and for seed. Where he has a surplus of cardc, as in Swazi¬ 
land and Bechuanaland, he has not free access to the open markets 
of the Union, and in most eases, therefore, be can only obtain the 
necessary cash by selling his labour to the gold mines if his 
physique ts sufHciendy gi^, otherwise to die coal mines, to sugar 
plantations and farms, or to domestic service. More than 50 per 
cent, of the adult males arc always absent on w'ork of these types. 
They cannot take tlicir families, and a large proportion stay away 
for several years at a time, often because they do not want to re¬ 
turn to tribal control and to the boredom of village life. The 
effects on tribal life of this large proportion of absentees are in¬ 
creasingly serious. Tlicrc is nothing analogous to this in India, 
llic old systems of indentured labour corresponded to some extent, 
but were on a relatively insigniheant scale. There is, of course, 
a great deal of migration of labour for industrial purposes, but I 
do not know of any detailed studies of iu effects on Indian village 
life, though the subject would be a very interesting one for any 
student of social proiilems. 

In two respects, however, the position of the Bantu is better 
than that of the Indian villager. He cannot waste money on liti¬ 
gation, and he is not in bondage to any moneylender. His free¬ 
dom from this bondage is not due to any strength of character, but 
to the fact that he cannot pledge his land or give security of any 
kind. What he would do if his land could be mortgagee or sold 
is shown by the history of the Griquas of Kokstad in the Eastern 
Cape and of the Barolong in the Free State, They were given con¬ 
siderable farms with the right of transfer. In a very short time 
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the faims were gofic, exchanged as a rule for a pound or two and 
wmc brandy. Siinikriyy UmbandmCj,, Paramount Chief of Swazi- 
la-nd, gave concessions covering the whole of his country, much of 
it twice over* His tastes lay chiefly in the direction, of greyhounds 
and gin. 

The indebtedness of the Bantu is to tlie European trader, and 
many go as far in that direction as their credit will allow. The 
security is almost purely personal and the standard of honesty has 
on the whole been a vtry high one, though it is said lo have dc- 
tojorated of recent years, partly as the result of hard dmes. The 
dishonesty is noE always on the side of the native, although most 
of the traders arc of a good type. In many cases natives do not 
get a fair d^ as regards the prices given for thtlr commodities 
any more than the Indian villager gets from his baniya. They 
however, becoming much more wide awake to their own 
interests in these matters. One common piece of improvidence 
IS to sell their produce to the trader ai harvest, and buy it back 
later at a much higher price. This may, of course, he a case of 
necessity as it often is with the Indian villager. 

1 need not say more on the subject of a general comparison of 

African and Indian conditions, but there are some special problems 

which arc of great importance, more especially in any agricultural 
or pastoral country of small farmers. The first of these is the 
actual destruction of arable land or the deterioration in its fertility. 
Many parts of the world, but Africa more especially, give im^ 
prcssive illustrations of this tendency to the extension of desen 
condioons as result of the operations of man and of his domes- 
ucated animals. Shifting cultivation and the destruction of trees 
IS said by »nic good authorities to be leading to a steady extension 
southwards of the Sahara desert, and Major Jarvis ha.s lately called 
attention to the ads'ance of the sand dunes towards the interior of 
the Sinai peninsula caused fay the Arab with his goats and his 
camels. He is as much the father as the son of the desert. In 
South Africa the destruction of the arable and pasture by over- 
grazing and careless cultivation has resulted in such an increase 
of erosion as to cause serious alarm to those who look ahead, 
such as^Ccncral Smuts About onc-tenth of the arable area in the 
lowlands of Basutoland—and the best tenth—has turned into a 
network of ravines, and the situation is even worse in parts of the 
Union where pr^^'cnuvc measures are now being taken on an 
extensive scale. Not only^are large areas rendered sterile, but the 
rainfall is no longer absorbed, and the water runs uselessly to the 
sea, carrying much of the best soil with it. The general fall in 
^e mbtoil water level ^ccts much wider areas, ^d the heated 
wil surface deprived of lU vegetation appears to tend to bring the 
ram down m sudden violent storms instead of soaking showeVs 
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In the mountamoui areas thr tendency tn plough up and down 
hill and the absence of any attempt at terracing results in the rapid 
extension of erosion, rnorc especially when the overgrazing of the 
higher slopes allows the water to rush down in destructive freshets. 

The most spectacular results of uncontrolled erosion arc fur- 
nished by the United States, in which the Federal National Rc^ 
sources ^ard have recently reported that 35 million actM of good 
farm land have been destroyed, chiefly by gully erosion, 125 mulioo 
acres severely damaged by surface or sheet erosion, and anoihci 
too million acres arc advancing in the same direction. These 
figures do not include the immense damage to the great western 
grazing areas. In India the destruction is not on mis scale, but 
even so I venture to think that the Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture has not devoted sufltdent attention both to the actual destruc¬ 
tion by the ravines along such rivers as the Chambal and lunina 
and the much more widespread damage by the sheet erosion re¬ 
moving the better surface soil. 

So far as the small farmer is concerned the reduction in the pro¬ 
ductivity of the soil by continuous cropping without the use of 
fertilizers is a still more serious problem, and even where—as is 
apparently the ease in India—productivity has reached a minim um 
with the methods employed and is beginning to rise with better 
seed and improved methods that minimum is too low to afford a 
reasonable subsistence. Here apin the United States gives an im¬ 
pressive warning, and the Federal Resources Board reeommeod 
the withdrawal of some 75 million acres from farming, including 
cultivation and grazing, and the increase in the areas of smalb 
holders* farms to an economic size. This w'ould involve the dis* 
placement of more than half a million people. 

Even scientific developments may have their dangers unless 
all the factors are taken into account. Both India and South 
Africa can produce large areas rendered useless by over-irrigation 
or the application of water to tracts with an unsuitable subsoil 
The clove industry in Zanzibar has twice been in serious danger 
from well meant scientific or economic advice which a wider 
science has shown to have been wrong. Fortunately the Arab 
owners thought they knew better—and they did. 

The next question with which I may deal briefly is that of 
security of tenure. Many parts of the world have recently illus¬ 
trated the power of the small producer to meet adverse conditions 
owing mainly to his small overhead expenses. Two examples in 
rather special spheres air afforded by the history of the rubber 
combine in relation to the small producer in Sumatra and the 
tobacco industry in South Africa as affected by the small growers 
in Nyassaland and in India. The clove plantations in Zanzibar 
are another case in point. There the large Arab plantadon owners 
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are being gradually replaced by small Swaliili or Manga Arab 
farmers, vvho take better care of tlicir plantadoiu and arc better 
able to regulate their expenditure by ilicir income. The s mal l 
grower may, however, only be able to survive by accepting a very 
low standard of living, and this is a consideration of great impor¬ 
tance for the small grower in western countries. 

An essential condition to his making the best of his position 
is, however, a reasonable degree of security of tenure, and India 
has a long history of attempts made to realize this necessary factor 
to progress. Even w’ith security of tenure effective working 
of me cultivator’s holding is rendered almost impossible by con¬ 
tinual petitions as families Increase and by the fragmentation 
which divides up a holdmg into minute plots distant from one 
another. Only in tlic Punjab has this problem been seriously dealt 
with as the result of the co-operative movement. These problems 
take a dificrent form in the tribal areas of South Africa, but a 
great deal of consideration has been given to the aucstion of bow 
Best to secure the position of the progressive emtivator who is 
menaced by tribal custom or by the caprices of the Chiefs. In the 
Union of South Africa the tendency has been to replace tribal 
tenure by individual tenure and the most interesting experiment 
in that diiccdon has been the Glen Grey Act, which has been 
applied to the native reserves in theCiskei districts of Cape Colony 
and to a oui^cr of the Tianskci. Under this system die arable 
area was divided into holdings averaging six to eight acres and 
was demarmted and surveyed. The pasturage w-asTefi as a com¬ 
munal holding, and in the Transkei was about four times the total 
area of the arable. Partition and fragmentation were forbidden, 
and succession was controlled by a special law. This system has 
now been in operation for a period Jong enough to test its efficacy. 

It has had definite advantages for the progressive cultivator who 
wras ready to take advantage of the instruction and assistance given 
to him by an Administration which has been as helpful and sym- 
rathede as the political and material conditions admitted, and has 
been ready to consult nadve opinion. On the odicr hand the 
magic of protxrrty has not turned sand into gold or made a large 
proportion or those fortunate enough to hold arable land more 
progressive titan they would have been under tribal conditions. 

Purser, the holdings arc too small to support a family without 
intensive cultivation, which for them is impossible, and with the 
growth of families there is 3 practical though not a legal sub¬ 
division, and as a result an increasing congestion on the land. 
The bulk of the adult males must still go abroad for wort. 
Further, the number of men entitled to land but unable to get it 
b steadily increasing. In one Gskei district, for example, there arc 
8,000 arable holdings and 4,000 persons entitled to holdings but 
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unable to get them. In another there arc 1,300 arable holdings 
and 1,500 candidates. New holdings cannot be created because 
there is intense opposition to any reduction of the cotninunal 
grazing area for the benefit of any individual. 

Even more important is the fact that the communal character of 
the grazing leaves no inducement to the individual to preserve the 
pasture or restrict the number and improve the rjuality of his 
stock. 

There is no time to enter into the great oucstion of agricultural 
education and improvement in agricultural methods, more espe¬ 
cially as you have had an address by an expert in agriculti^. 
Small holdings can only provide a reasonable standard of living 
for a family with the aid of a diversified agriculture, access to 
markets and co-operative marketing, with spare time home citi- 
ployments. None of these conditions are likely to be realized in 
South Africa, partly for physical and partly for political reasons. 
Sparc time employments also have their dangers. Tltey have 

C robably been most scientifically developed in Japan, where with 
oldings so small that only 25 per cent, of the peasants have more 
than 2^ acres agricultural organizations of ail kinds abound—m- 
eluding societies for getting up early and cutting one another's 
hair—nothing is wasted, fragmentation has been largely abolished, 
and subsidiary industries such as silkworms employ large num¬ 
bers. The impression gained from Robertson Scott's remarkable 
book The Foundations of faf>aa is that the industries large and 
small exploit the peasant, more especially the women. 

India is, however, a long w'ay from the position reached in 
Japan, and Mr. Gandhi’s charklu movement docs represent an 
attempt ro meet a real need. 

TI1C next subject to which 1 shall make a brief reference is that 
of co-operation and marketing. In India the co-operative move- 
ment concentrated for a long time on credit societies, as tlie most 
obvious need was the deliverance of the cultivator from the bond¬ 
age of the moneylender. O>opcrative purchase and sale and the 
pursuit of the less definitely economic aims represented by the 
“ better living societies” came as later developments. 

The provision of capital is essential to the cultivator, and before 
the rule of law' the moneylender filled a definite want in the vil¬ 
lage economy. With the rule of law he threatened to become the 
tyrant of the countryside, but his position is now no longer what it 
was, largely as the result of the co-operative movement, though its 
inRuence is still much less chan that of the corresponding orpn- 
izarions in such a country as Denmark, 

In Souti) .^Vfrica the Bantu suffer from many forms of bondage, 
but tire moneylender is not included. In Zanzibar, on the con¬ 
trary, the plantation owners large and sniall, Arab and Swahili, 
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arc m a position similar to that in India, and their creditors arc 
Indians, At the same time there ore no peasants in the world who 
stand in greater need than the Bantu of a training in the handling 
of moncjfj and even the educated and advanced natives who carry 
on a co-operative stores in johannesburg arc the despair of their 
best friends among the Europeans in regard to this side of their 
operations. 

In the Union of South Africa the Government has declined to 
create organizations which introduced any possibiUty of individual 
or collective hnandal responsihility. Nevertheless, cooperative 
credit sodedes have been organized on a considerable scale in the 
Transkei and elsewhere, largely through the efforts of Father 
Bernard Huss. Government has taken no responsibility of any' 
kind even as regards securing a proper audit. Official recognition 
is only now being given to the movement in the Transkei by a 
Proclamation creating a Central Committee, on which Govern* 
merit is not represents, and imposing on it the duty of arranging 
for audit. On the other hand. Government has encouraged and 
co*opcratcd in the formation of Farmers’ Associadons, chiefly for 
the purchase and sale of agricultural requirements. There is no 
attempt 10 accumulate capital and only a very small subscription 
to meet necessary expenditure. Their weak point seems to be that 
it is more a case of ofhdals doing useful work for the Bantu than 
of teaching them to do it themselves. The associations do, how* 
ever, inspire their members with the idea of progress, and this 
represents a substantial step in advance. 

In Basutoland an attempt was made to found co-operadve credit 
societies by promising the gift of agricultural implements to the 
societies when duly formed. There was no real teaching of co* 
operative principle and practice, and as soon as a society had 
received its implements that was as a rule the signal for its dis^ 
solution. 

The difficulty of familiarizing the minds of the Bantu with any 
of the implications of a money economy arc very great, and pro¬ 
gress is bound to be slow. The very idea of the possibility of pro- 
mess or of securing cwnomic advantage by a change of methods 
has to be created. This is the more difficult so far as sales arc con¬ 
cerned when their products go to the world market, a conception 
quite beyond their power of comprehension. For example, the 
wool of Basutoland, though containing a large proportion of high 
grade, is sold in the lump without examination at the market price 
for the lowest quality, and all the profit goes to the middlemen, 
including the local European trader and the strong organization 
of the brokers at the coast. In this again there will be no diffi¬ 
culty in finding Indian analogies. 

On the whole, under South African conditions it seems advis- 
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able to make credit societies the last instead of the initial stage, 
and to concentrate at first on famjfiariiing the native mind with 
the idea of progress on ccMipciativc lines, and dlustratitig its 
economic advantages in connection with their main prod^ts. 
These forms of better business wiU serve almost equally well as 
preludes to die better farming and better living of the co-operative 

As in India again the small si^c of the holdings as compared 
with the ccononiic holdings for improved implements offers many 
opportunities for ccwiperative working outside what may be terrned 
the natural co-operative unit of the larger 030™ family* Another 
direction in w'hich cootperative societies can do very useful Twrk 
is by propaganda in favour of the consolidation of holdings. The 
development of village industries on a co-operative basis, which is 
of such importance in India, has as yet little prospect of realizadoii 
in South Africa, where the traditional industries and inherited 
skill do not exist- 

Whatever aspect of the problem of rural advance is taken up 
we must, I think, come to the conclusion that ultimately the 
human factor is the supreme factor, and that in Africa as in India 
Mr. Moreland is right in holding that the essence of the rural 
problem is psychological rather th*in technical, spiritual rather 
than material. In the words of the Koyai Ckjmmission on Agri¬ 
culture : "No substantuil improvement can be effected unless the 
cultivator has the will to achieve a better standard of Uvins, and 
the capacity in terms of mental equipment and of physical health 
to take advantage of the opportunities which science, wise laws, 
and good adminisiration may pWe at his disposal. Of all the 
factors making for prosperous agriculture by far the most impor¬ 
tant is the outlook of the peasant himself. This in the main is 
determined by his environment, and it follows, therefore, that the 
success of all measures for the advancement of agriculture must 
depend upon the creation of conditions favourable to progress. 
Village life must be improved in all directions, and the recogni¬ 
tion of this principle was the essential merit of the Gurgaon ex¬ 
periment, whatever setbacks it may have since experienced. Many 
departments are concerned in this all-embracing work, but there 
is only time to deal very briefly with two aspects of the problem— 
the medical and the educational. Good health is quite as neces¬ 
sary to the cultivator as knowledge of his craft, and the all-India 
Conference of Medical Research Workers of 1926 considered that 
□part from the heavy mortality from prcvcniiblc diseases the 
average number of days lost to labour by each person in India 
from such diseases was not less than a fortnight to three weeks in 
cadt year, and that the percentage loss of efficiency of the average 
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person fioni prcvcnublc malnutrition and disease was not less than 
2.0 per cent, 

1 here are, of course, great differences in these respects between 
the different parts of India, and there has been a substantial in- 
crease in recent years in the medical and public health org^iza- 
tiojis. The social conscience of the people is awakening, and sub¬ 
stantial work has been done by panchavats and by private 
organizations. 

These branches of work fall within the sphere of local self- 
government and, as Sir Philip Hanog has told you, the control 
over their activities is much less effective than in any western 
country, i^ntrol is, in fact, resented as contrarj' to democracy. 

The position is certainly far from satisfactory, and in native 
South Africa it is worse. 

Hospitals are inadequate both in numbers and in equipment. 
Th^c is no public health organization outside the towns cimer for 
white or black; there is no subordinate native medical serviec, and 
thCTC are very few rural dispensaries except some carried on by 
missions. Prevcntiblc diseases take a heavy toll, and deficiency 
diseases are widespread, the result of inadequate and unsuitable 
diet. They become more serious as population increases and the 
supplementary' foods derived from the veldt and from cattle be- 
come more diAiciilt to obtain. 

The only large concentrations of natives who are really well fed 
are probably those working on the gold mines of the Rand, and 
their physique is often very fine. In the native areas tile difference 
in appearance between a 'boy fresh from the cattle posts and one 
who has lived in the village or town is most striking, more espe¬ 
cially in Bcchuanaland, where the cattle posts are so far from the 
central towns that no milk or other products can be brought im 
The medical problems of Africa arc as difficult as those of India, 
^cre are not the same masses of population to be dealt with, but 
its scattered character, and the absence of communications in many 
areas, make it inapossiblc to organize an adequate health and 
medical service without disproportionately heavy expenditure. 

It remains to make a brief reference to the subject of education. 
Taking this in its wader sense it includes a great deal more than 
^hoolsand toempltasize its scope Southern Rhodesia has christened 
its education department a Development department. Compar¬ 
ing the position in India with that in South Africa there iTa 
general resemblance, but with some very striking differences. In 
India the great majority of the schools arc Government sch^ls, 
and about 35 per cent, of the boys of school-going age attend 
school, but only about to per cent, of the girk A larpc pro- 
fWrtion of the expenditure on primary education must, ^as Sir 
Philip Hanog has told you, be regarded as wasted if the aim is to 
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be the production of a literate people, because of the small propor¬ 
tion who reach the higher classes. 

In South Africa there is a general intense desire for education 
and an insistence that the methods and. standards applied shall be 
the same for black as for white. Unfortunately the system of 
European education in South Africa is still largely in the 
Victorian stage of having a purely literary' character and l^Sng 
dominated by examinations. It bears no relation to the realities of 
native life, but any deviation from it is regarded with intense si^ 
picion by the Bantu as intended to keep them down in the soaal 
and economic scale. The facilities provided arc also very inade¬ 
quate. In the Union of Soutli Africa there is school accommoda¬ 
tion for only ar per cent, of the children between 6 and 16- More¬ 
over, the wastage is cv'cn heavier than in India. 

In Basutoland the position is better, as about 65 per cent, of the 
children of school-going age are enrolled and the average attend¬ 
ance is about 50 per cent,, but half the children do not stay long 
enough to became permanently literate. A remarkable feature of 
the position almost all over South Africa as compared with India 
is that the proportion of girls attending school is much larger than 
that of boys. In Basutoland and in the Transkei girls outnumber 
boys by two to one in all but the highest classes, because the boys 
are obliged to stay at tiie cattle posts. One result is the presence of 
full-grown men in the infant classes, and another is the growth of 
new social problems from the larger proportion of educated girls. 

In Africa, however, with its primitive peoples, much more than 
in India, there arc, as I have already pointed out, educational 
needs which must he met if the intellectual stimulus derived from 
school education is to be effectual in breaking down the main 
obstacle to economic progress—the mentality of the pc?aS3nt him¬ 
self. The natives h.ive to be freed from the paralyzing influences 
of witchcraft and animism, and this process involves the difBcult 
problem of adapting old customs and conceptions to new condi¬ 
tions, and developing whatever is good in their ovm institutions. 
Their whole oudook on life must he transformed, and they must 
develop a real will to live better before they can be readv to avail 
themselves of the technical and commercial advances which may 
be made available to them. Technical advances alone cannot bring 
welfare, or remove rural depression, without a driving force in the 
pcasartt himself, and the development of this force is the function 
of education in its widest sense. 

A new chapter is opening in the history of India, and in the 
future she must depend more and more on her own efforts and on 
the spirit w'hich will inspire her peoples. Something may perhaps 
be learned from the recent history of a country w'hich has wdihin 
the last few years refashioned its institutions to an extent which 
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would have seemed incredible a short time ago. I refer to 
Turkey. 

llicrt, although like all agricultural coirntries it has suffered 
very severely from the general depression, notable progress has 
been made in Improving the starved existence of tlK ^atolian 
peasant and in freeing him from his bondage to usurers. The 
country at large is beginning to reap the benefit of its natural 
resources, though progress is neccss^y slow. The peasant is 
taking his Hghtful place in the nation, arid is beginning to realize 
what that place is. In the words of Ghazi Mustapna Kemal, 
“ The master of the country is the Turkish peasant,” 

These words may well in the future be true of India in a more 
literal sense under its new Constitution, though it is to be hoped 
that less diasdc methods will be applied and that no such experi¬ 
ences will be involved as those which Turkey has suffered. With 
these great possibilities m view the controllers of India’s desdnies 
may well take to heart the saying of a British states man , Educate 
your masters." 
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THE RUBBER PLANTATION INDUSTRY; A SURVEY 

Bv J. G. Hat 

Public interest in the rubber plantation industry dates probably 
from 1910, the year of the great rubber boom. The advent of the 
motor-car created a new and greatly enlarged demand for rubber> 
and although by 1910 over r,000,000 acres had been planted with 
rubber in me Middle East, most of it was still immature and ex¬ 
ports were then only at the rate of 11,000 tons per annum. 

Users of rubber had sdll to rely mainly on what is termed " wild 
rubber,'’ coming chiefly from South America, and In that year 
exports of that class of rubber reached their peak at 83,000 tons. 
They have since declined and become the smallest fraction of the 
world’s total output of rubber. In 1910 the price of rubber rose to 
I2S, 9d. per lb., or per ton. Up to that time rubber planta¬ 

tion development had been financed by the proprietary planter 
and by Eastern merchant houses, backed by a small but informed 
public. A larger and less discerning public, stimulated by the 
abnormal profits offered with rubber at such a level, rushed to buy 
rubber shares. Quotations were lioistcd to fantastic heights and 
fresh capital was offered freely for any rubber plantation develop¬ 
ment. 

By 1920 exports of plantadon rubber had increased to 316,00a 
tons per annum, but, owing chiefly to the continued rapid growth 
of the motor-car industry, world demand was equal to this enor¬ 
mous increase in supplies. Although the price had fallen by that 
time to less th.m as. lb., it was still profltable, despite the then 
higher level of production costs. But 1920 marked the end of a 
spurious post-war prosperi^. The ever-increasing supplies of 
plantation rubber could no longer be fully absorbed, for by then 
the area under rubber had expanded to over 4,000,000 acres. In 
1921 the price of rubber fell to about 9d. per lb. This was quite 
unprofitable and the industry was confronted with its first major 
economic problem. 

Representatives of the main producing territories—f.e., British 
Colonial and Dutch Colonial—consulted together, but no agree¬ 
ment was reached on remedial measures to be adopted. The price 
continued to fall, and in 1922 a Committee was appointed under 
Sir James Stevenson, Bart., to consider how the »tU3tion could be 
improved. The Committee reported in May, 1922, that they were 
unable to win Dutch participation in any practical scheme, and 
that they could not recommend British Coloniat territory being 
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commltttd to unilateral action. In October, 1922, a second report 
was issued rccomtncndiiig “ that a scheme of Government inter¬ 
vention should be put into operation in Ceylon, the Malay Straits 
and the Straits Settlements, it being argued that, since other 
British producers outside the Empire were willing to co-operate on 
a voluntary basis, Dutch participdon was not essential. So the 
first rubber rcstricrion plan, known as the Stevenson Scheme,” 
came into force in November, rgaa. 

Aided by an unexpected but welcome and sustained improve¬ 
ment in consumptive demand, the scheme was undoubtedly suc¬ 
cessful in raising the price to a profitable level. This agreeable 
result did not lead those most closely implicated to lend a ready 
car to the criticisms which the scheme merited and received. The 
scheme had three fundamental defects: (a) A narrow basis— 
notably in not including the Dutch; (i) it made no provisions for 
controlling further planting during the existence of the scheme; 
(c) by malting exports pivot on a fuicd pric^j contractions and ex¬ 
pansions in supplies were liable to be inhuenced and were, in fact, 
influenced by market manipulations. The greatest of these defects 
was probably the second, since the higher price established under 
the ^cmc acted as a stimulus to fresh planting in all territories. 
Future potential supplies were, therefore, increased vasdy and the 
very problem whi« the scheme set out to solve—i.r., dis- 
rauUibrium between supply and demand — was gravely aggravated. 
These defects became $0 evident that they could no longer be 
denied, and tlic scheme was terminated by the action of the British 
Government in 192S. 

Free from all restrictions, exports of rubber in 1929 amounted to 
862,000 tons. TTiis large increase in supplies fortunately coincided 
with a bigger world demand, and although the price had fallen to 
lod. per lb., conditions were by no means intolerable for the 
average efficient producer. But these propitious circumstances did 
not continue for long. Trade took a sudden and steep downward 
turn. TI1C price of all commodities collapsed, resulting in a 
world-wide economic upheaval. In this catastrophe rubber 
suffered perhaps more than any other commodity, tne price de¬ 
clining with alarming rapidity. By 1932 it rcalmed only the 
niggardly price of i|d, per lb., or 3s. 4d. per ton. 

The industry met this grave situation with unexpected resource. 
The pressure of necessity brought about reforms and changes 
which would have been impossible under other circumstances. 
Labour and others employed in the industry, unable to find more 
lucrative employment, and recognizing the need, accepted lower 
payment. All these, together with the adoption of what were 
admittedly temporary expedients, brought atxjui a reduction in 
costs to a level hitherto regarded as quite impracticable. Notwith- 
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standing this, however^ the indmtry was unable to make two ends 
meet. The demand for some far-reaching measure of control over 
supplies was again revived. These demands at first—for very 
good reasons—^ivcre not seriously entertained in responsible 
quarters, but they received a considerable impetus from the pro¬ 
nouncement made in July, 1933, through the World Economic 
Conference to the effect that the restoradon of world prosperity 
would be assisted by raising the price of primary commodities. 
Since the Government of Holland was a not inaedve pardeipant 
in this Conference, it was inferred from this pronouncement that 
that country would no longer resist any proposals for control. 
Thus the main obstacle to a comprehensive scheme for the regula¬ 
tion of rubber supplies was apparently removed- It was under 
these more propitious circumstances that negotiations were com¬ 
menced in the autumn of 1933, and culminated in the present 
scheme which came into operation on June 1, 1934. 

The scheme is probably die most elaborate experiment yet 
devised in the economic planning of an international industry. 
The sanction for the scheme rests on the expressed approval of the 
Cavern men ts of each of the following tern lories: British Malaya 
(including Brunei and Labuan), Ceylon, India, Burma, the State 
of North Borneo, Sarawak, the Netherlands Indies, Siam and 
French Indo-China. The total area under control is estimated at 
eight to nine million acres, scattered throughout the territories 
mentioned, the total square mileage of which is more than the 
equivalent of three-quarters of Europe. The productive capacity 
of the rubber planted within these territories and coming under 
the control of the scheme is over 1,300,00a tons. Its ownership 
comprises men of nearly every race and creed, ranging from the 
humble Asiatic who owns an acre or so to the large joint stock 
corporation which may have under its control or influence an area 
amounting to 200^000 acres. The smallest and the greatest of 
these is subject to the same close control and stands to benefit in 
strict mathematical proportion. 

T^e scheme in its conception is simple. To each participating 
territory basic quotas have been allotted for each of the years 1934- 
193$. The.'ie quotas have been agreed and accepted as represent¬ 
ing .m equitable estimate of the relative producing capacity of 
each. A table is given on p. 568 setting out the quotas in detail. 
Except for experimental purjsoscs, and to an extent clearly defined, 
further planting of rubber is prohibited during the period of the 
scheme. On the reasonable assumption that world demand for 
r^bl^r will continue to increase, by tiiis provision alone dis¬ 
equilibrium between potential supply and probable consumption 
should be gradually diminished. 
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QtiOTAJ^ 1934-1938. 


Country ^ 

Toot. 

^P 35 - 

Tons. 

mjS. 

Toni. 

TonS^ 

1938. 

Tojij. 

British Malaya (in¬ 

cluding Bnmei and 
Labuan)..# .... 
Ccylan *.■ --- 

ttidia +++ >-'- ■■■ >'++ 

Bunm.-- -- — 

State of North Borneo 
Sarawak 

304,000 

77 - 5 “ 

6,850 

5,150 

ia,ooo 

14^000 

528,000 

79,000 

8,150 

6,750 

13^000 

38,000 

linf! 

589^000 

01^000 

9^000 

9,000 

15,500 

31*500 

603/WO 

81^500 

9.350 

9^50 

16,500 

33*000 

Total British 
Netherlands India ... 
Siam fri- 

Fr^ndi indo-Ghina ... 

35 a,QM 

15,000 

33,500 

673,000 

400^000 

40,000 

37,000 

710,000 

443 '“® 

40,000 

34,000 

735,000 

467^000 

40*000 

44,000 

75 *. 5 «> 

485*000 

40,00a 

53,000 

Grand Total 

1,019,000 

1,140,000 

i,H7,ooo 

i, 386 >ooo 

1,318,500 


The administration of the scheme falU naturally into two 
divisions. First, the work and duties which devolve upon the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee, with headquarters in 
London; and second, the obligations which fall upon the Eastern 
Governments concerned to apply thc^rovisions of the scheme 
within their respective territories. Tne International Rubber 
Regulation Committee consists of delegates appointed by par¬ 
ticipating Governments, and on this Iwdy tfe responsibility rests 
for determining, from time to time, the percentages of the basic 
quotas to be exported. It is the business of the Eastern Govern¬ 
ments to enforce these decisions upon their producers, as well as 
to limit stocks within their respective territories to a specified pro¬ 
portion of their allotted production. It is, therefore, apparent that 
the effective administration of the scheme necessitates a close con¬ 
trol over the individual actions of every producer. 

The scheme has a threefold obicct—(a) To reduce existing 
world stocks; {h) to adjust in an orderly manner supply to 
demand; and (c) to establish and maintain a fair and equitable 
price level which will be reasonably remunerative to cfficicni 
producers. 

Against the abuse of the monopolistic powers vested in the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee, there are two afe- 
guards. First, in the avowal of the objects of the scheme it is 
made abundantly clear that the price level should be maintained 
at a figure which is fair and equitable .and not more than reason¬ 
ably tetnuneradve to efficient producers; and, second, in the 
exercise of its main function—namely, in determining the supplies 
to be released from time to time—the Intern ational Committee 
has the valuable advice of a panel of rubber manufacturers. It is 
stipulated that one of these shall represent American interests, 
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since that country is responsible for nearly half of the world s total 
rubber absorption. But over and above these safeguards so 
prcssly and prudendy provided, there remains this fact which is 
recognized by those who have a proper rnidcr^nding of the 
position. It would be impracticable to maintain for long an 
effective control over supplies drawn from vast areas where pro¬ 
ducers work under such mverse conditions at a price so high that 
it offered too great a temptation to widespread evasion. 'Whilst 
admitting the natural desire of the consumer to buy at a lower 
price and of the producer to endeavour to esact a higher one, both 
policy and circumstances will dictate that in the actual working 
of the scheme justice is done to botli parties by steering a course 
between the two extremes. 

In order to facilitate the initial administration of the scheme in 
Eastern territories, the International Rubber Regulation Com¬ 
mittee permitted a generous rate of export releases for the first 
seven months—i.e., June to December, 1934—and, although con¬ 
sumption for that period was well up to expectations, supplies 
were more than equal to demand and the statistical position 
underwent little, if any, improvement during that period. Not¬ 
withstanding this, however, such was the confidence in the scheme 
diat the price of rubber was raised and maintained at a moderately 
profitable level for some months. Gradually, however, the weight 
of abnormal stocks made its influence felt and the price began to 
decline in the early part of the current year. This decline was not 
arrested by the decision of the International Rubber Reflation 
Committee to allow exports at the rate of 75 per cent, of the basic 
quotas for the first six months of 1935, and at the rate of 70 per 
cent, for the third quarter. The price of rubber showed furtner 
weakness on the threat of strikes in America, and other difliculties 
incidental to the unsettled monetary and political circumstances 
in other countries. On March 26, 1935, the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee issued an announcement modifying their 
earlier decision and cut down the rate of release for the second 
quarter of the year to 70 per cent., and for the remainder of the 
year to 65 per cent. This decision was welcomed by all producers 
and imparted a much-needed confidence. This confidence rested 
not only on the evident fact that this revised decision postulated 
a reduction in supplies for 1935, but also on the Fact that the 
Committee had demonstrated its readiness to modify its decisions 
to meet changed circumstances and to act with promptitude when 
tile occasion arose. 

On the basis of the Committee's decision regarding exports for 
1935, it is estimated that supplies of plantation rubber for this year 
should be limited to approximately floo,ooo tons. Assuming that 
world consumption is maintained at last year's level then there 
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should be a reduction in world stocks of approximately 120,000 
tons. It will thus be seen dtat progress is being made towards the 
achievement of the scheme’s nrst object—namely, the reduction 
of abnormal world stocks. 

As regards the second objective—/.e., price—some part of the 
which occurred in the early part of the year has been rC' 
covered. If the present price of round about 6a. per Ib. docs not 
conform to the second cbjcctivc—namely, a fair and remunerative 
price to the average efficient producer—it at least marks an 
immense improvement on the price which prevailed in the pre- 
controllcd period. The first fruits of that improvement have ^nc 
to Asiatic ubour in the form of better pay, more employment, 
better health services and improved housing conditions. The 
Governments of certain territories where rubber is a major export 
have not been slow to take advantage of improved conditions. 
Taxation has been rmsed, and within & short period of one year’s 
control diminished exchequers have so been replenished that 
budget deficits have been transformed into substantial surpluses. 
Ancillary services, too, have demanded and received their share 
of the benefits. The rubber producer is grateful for the scheme and 
remains confident in his belief that in the course of time its objects 
will be fully realised and that for his services in supplying the 
world with an essential commodity he will be fairly rewarded. 
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COAL RESOURCES OF CHINA 
By I- S. Lee, D.Sc« 

(A vdumc by ihe author or the Geol^ and Miiicntl Rcsourc« of China will 
be published by Messrs. Thomas Murby and Cb. ibis year.} 

China is notorious for Iicr bidden treasure. She is generally sup¬ 
posed to possess a vast store of tnincml wealth. Gcolopcal 
exploration for more than half a century has, however, brought 
out the fact that this general assumption is not alw'ays well- 
founded. The mctalhferous deposits arc anyAing but rich con¬ 
sidering the area of the country and the population that it supports. 
As may be expected, the ore bodies arc largely regional in their 
distribution. The iron ores arc essentially developed in Man¬ 
churia and the Great Wall region. Only minor debits occur in 
the Yangtze Valley. Auriferous veins and pheer gold arc sparsely 
known in the mountainous region of the north and the west. 
They assume some importance in tlic southern border of the Jchol 
province. The source-material for alumina is widely distributed 
in Shantung and Chekiang, but is Kncrally poor in quality. 

Non-ferrous ores of other kinds arc almost cxcli^vcly dis¬ 
tributed in the Nanling Range and the mountain systems 
connected dicreto. In other words, they are only developed in the 
region lying between the Yangtze and the Sikiang. Even in this 
region, the ores, though varied in kind, arc often none too rich 
in quality except for tin, antimony and tungsten. For the last two 
China occupies almost a unique position in the world market. 

Petroleum is known to occur in the Red Basin of Szuchuan, 
Jehol Province and the Shensi Basin. In the last-named area a 
certain amount of prospecting work was done, hut the result 
obtained was not particularly encouraging. Geologic^ investiga¬ 
tion in recent years has, however, assembled facts which promise 
vast possibilities. This, together w'iih the extensive coalfield 
already ascertained, renders sufHcicnt colour to the importance of 
that raised basin and its adjoining plateau in China’s economic 
life. 

Of all kinds of mineral resources in China coal undoubtedly 
comes foremost. In this material that China possesses lies some 
real significance, at least as far as the immediate future is con¬ 
cerned. We will now first consider the distribution of the coal¬ 
fields in China, and then proceed to deal briefly with the present 
state of coal-mining activity in that country. 
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A- COALFIELDS 

CoaU were formed in China in seven different geological 
priods: Lower Carboniferous^ Permo-Carboniferous or Uralian, 
Permian, Triassic, Rhatic or Lias^ Cretaceous and Tertiary, The 
Permian and Liassic coals are economically most important. 
Lower Carboniferous and Tertiary coals come next, Uralian and 
Cretaceous coals arc of inferior quality. They arc, however, 
occasionally worthy of consideration. Bituminous shales In the 
Prccambrian and Ordovician formations arc somedmes worked 
by the pasantry with the hop of obtaining coal. Of course, no 
coal is to be found in such foimadons. In some placcs^-e.g., in 
the Tatung Basin, northern Shansi — the Permian and Liassic coals 
occur together. As a rule, however, they occur in separate fields. 

Although the quality of the coal does not vary striedy according 
to age, a certain broad qualitative resemblance seems to prevail in 
the coals formed in a given period. The Lower Carboniferous 
coals arc usually impure and rich in sulphur. Permo-Carboni- 
ferous coal is often highly bituminous. Permian and Jurassic 
coals arc usually of gpod quality varying from anthracite to bitu¬ 
minous coal. As a whole the Permian coals seem to contain a 
higher preentage of fixed carbon, while in the Jurassic coals a 
compradvely higher preentage of voladle matter is frequently 
observed. Tnc Cretaceous cods contain an exceptionally hign 
percentage of ash. Tlic Tertiary coals arc as a rule rich in volatSc 
matter. They arc generally classed as lignite. But in the Fushan 
coalfield. South Manchuria, the Tertiary coal proves to be bitu¬ 
minous coal of good quality. 

Extraction of oil from coal or synthetic produedon of ptroleum 
arc problems of growing tmprtance of late. The absence, or 
pramcally so, of productive oilfields in China together with the 
rapidly growing demand for liquid fuel in that country make 
these pn^lcms more acutely felt. Exprlments of low tempra- 
turc carboniaatioti on certain Chinese coals have been made. The 
result shows that some of the bituminous variety arc admirably 
adapted for such treatment with a yield of an ample amount of 
oil, good coke and some other useful by-products. In one scries 
of expriments on Pal:eo(zoic coals from various localities a yield 
fif 4 to II pr cent, of oil and 77 to 90 pr cent, of semi-coke was 
observed when distilled at 600* C. 

{a) Northern CrtruA 
I. Sharishen Plateau 

For geographical reasons the numerous coalfields in China may 
be considered in group. To the first, and undoubtedly the most 
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importanr, group are to be attributed the coalfields of Shansi and 
Shensi, These regions form a plateau with the Huangho flowing 
through it from the north to the south. The eastern and south¬ 
eastern edge of this plateau is named the Taihangshan Range, 
which separates the plateau horn, the vast plain of northern China 
on the east. The structure of this region is simplicity itself. 
Broadly speakings the plateau is divided into three blocks more 
or less arranged longitudinally. The middle block is sunk to 
some extent, and is itself subdivided into three sepmce basins. 
The southern basin^ which is the largest, is coextensive with the 
Fenho Valley j the middle one is tne Ningwu Basin, and the 
northern one the Tatung Basin. 

In the Fenho Basin outcrops of coal arc scarce except in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Taiyuan, the capital of Shansi 
Province, and in the soutnem part of the basin. There is no 
question that coal was once deposited in the area, but the problem 
is; how far it had been washed away before the depsition of the 
young strata. In the Ningwu Basin Paizozoic as well as Mesozoic 
coals arc preserved under the cover of younger ^diments. Similar 
conditions prevail in the Tatung Basin and its neighbouring areas. 
But here the Jurassic coal is far more important than the Palaro- 
zoic scams at present because the former occurs in shallow depth* 
This does not mean that the Palaozoic coals will l>c less importaUE 
when mining activity holds Its sway. 

The southern part of the eastern block and the western part of 
the western block are each a vast streicb of almost a single coalfield. 
In the eastern block the coal measures are only gently tilled and 
sometimes faulted. They are covered by pikd-^up strata of sand- 
Slones and shales, and are consequently well preserved* Nunicrous 
native pits are found along the outcrops. But apart from the 
Pingting Basin, no part within this area of about 30,000 sq. km, 
is yet touched by modern methods of mining. 

The western block has an axial zone of old rocks of pre-coaJ- 
measures age* This wedge-shaped zone tends to become broader 
toward the north, but thins out, at least on the surface, toward the 
south. This zone of old rocks constitutes the Luliangshan Rangjc* 
The eastern slope of this range is comparatively sleep. The coal 
scams are chererore often freely exposed. On its western slope the 
coal-bearing strata dip, however, only gently tow-^ards the west^ 
They art rather deeply buried by barren sandstones and shales, 
and then again, in tne eastern part of Shensi, they arc succeeded 
by a Mesozoic coal-bearing formation which Is likewise covered 
by still younger deposits* A rough estimate shows that this area 
covers some 120*000 sq* km. 

Thanks to the relatively undistributed state in which the coal 
seams occur, and because of the usual absence of the threat of 
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underground water, ihc mining process is exceedingly simple. 
The roof and floor arc usually so firm that timbering can often be 
flispeased with. There was a time when a marine engineer or 
anybody who did not mind printing tlic word engineer on his 
visiting card was invited to the office of the mining engineer. 
Here we arc only referring to the handling of coal seams occur¬ 
ring in shallow depths. As to the deeply buried coals which have 
never been touched, the proposition is, of course, cjuite different. 

In each field numerous seams occur. There are, for instance, 
some J3 scams in the Western Hills of Taiyuan, y in the Pingting 
Basin, 4 or 3 in the Paotch district and so on. TTic main scam or 
seams arc often inconvcnicndy thick. In the eastern block and 
along the border of the Fenho Basin, the workable coal usually 
varies from ao to 30 feet in thickness. It thins down to about 
4 ‘5 feet in the south-eastern comer of the eastern block. Judging 
from the several cxiXMcd coalfields in the western block, namely 
in Paoteh, Linhsien, Lihshih and Shihslen districts, the workable 
seam also attains th to 30 feet in that block. In the central divi¬ 
sion of the middle block—e.g,, in the Ningwu Basin—the work¬ 
able Palaeozoic coal varies from 7-5 to 30 feet in total thickness, 
while the Jurassic coal is, on the average, 11 feet in thickness. In 
the northern division of the middle block — namely, in the Tatung 
Basin and its neighbourhood—-tbe main scams of the Paleozoic as 
well as Mesozoic coals are each some 18 feet in thickness. Tlic 
Jurassic coal is only covered by well-bedded sandstones of 2 to 3 
hundred f«« in thickness. The method of mining now going on 
is almost a joke. In the native pits lumps of coal scarcely 
less than one foot across arc thrown away as tailings. Only lar|e 
blocks that can be barely carried by one man, a piece at a time, m 
climbing up the incline, arc collected by coal demers. 

Latest estimates show that in the eastern block the reserve of 
anthracite amounts to 34,077 milliotis of tons,* that of the bitu¬ 
minous coal 17,743 millions of tons, totalling 51,820 millions of 
metric tons. In the western block the coals arc almost exclusively 
bituminous. Within the province of Shansi the reserve is esti¬ 
mated at 62,622 millions of tons, In this figure arc included the 
coals along die Fenho Valley, The reserve in the adjoining area 
on the western side of the Huangho is even larger—namely, some 
71,950 millions of tons. Of this amount only a minimal portion 
of that which occurs in the southern part of Shensi Province is an¬ 
thracite, the rest being all bituminous coal. Only one-sevcntli of 
this total amount of coal reserve in Shensi is of comfortably work¬ 
ing thickness. The rest is spread in the nor die rn part of the province 
and the Ordos region in thinnish scams which rarely exceed 3 feel 
in thickness. The possible existence of Palxozoic coals under- 
* In the sequel alJ tDanage U in tnetric measurement. 
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ncath this Mesozoic formation is a problem of vital interest. So 
far> however, no trial boring has been made. 

The reserve of lignite of Mesozoic age in the Ningwu Basin, the 
middle sulMiivisioii of the central block, is reported to be 3,4^ 
millions of tons; and the reserve of biiuminotis coal of Paleozoic 
age is estimated at 5,374 millions of tons, totalling 7>®7^ millions 

of tons. ■ 1 T- 

Now we may examine the estimate of coal reserve in the Taftuig 
Basin. A rather conservative estimate shows that in this basin ^d 
its adjoining areas there arc some 7*479 millions of tons of bitu¬ 
minous coal of Palaiozoic age, and 2,870 millions of tons of 
bituminous coal of Jurassic age, giving a total figure of it >>349 
millions of tons. These, together with a few minor coalfields 
located in the north-eastern part of Shansi Province, give a total 
coal reserve in that province of the amount of i27,t^7 millions of 
tons. Adding to this figure the coal reserve of Shciwi Province 
we get the total coal reserve in the Shan-shen Plateau amounting 
to nearly 200,000 millions of metric tons. 

The coals in Shansi arc usually of good quality with fixed 
caiiron varying from 50 to So per cent., volatile matter 20 to 30 per 
cent., sometimes as low as 3 per cent, or as high as 68 per cent., 
ash usually a few per cent, to 10 or 15 per cent., rarely as high as 
45 per cent., calorific power 5,000 to 8,000 calorics. The coals of 
Shensi arc more uniform in composition, having, on the average, 
about 35 per cent, of fixed carbon, 33 per cent, of volatile matter, 
7,000 to 8,000 calorics in calorific power. More extensive and 
careful sampling is, however, required to derive a sound average, 

2. Western Fringe of the North China Plain 

We h.ivc previously refmed to the Taihangshan Range as a 
natural boundary between the Shansi Plateau and the vast plain 
of northern China. All along the eastern and southern foot of 
this arcuate range numerous coal basins occur. They extend from 
the neighbourhood of Peking on the north to the north-western 
part of (100.10 on the south. Apart from the coalfields in the 
Western Hills of Peking all the coal seams occurring in this group 
of coalfields belong to the Fatarozoic. Consequently they arc com¬ 
parable in quality and mode of occurrence with those of the 
Shansi area. Tlic coal measures arc generally underlain by the 
Ordovician limestone and overlain by sandstones and shales, and 
sometimes by a hard grit comparable in composition with the 
Millstone Grit. But it is, of course, of a different age. 

These coalfields either form isolated basins, or are preserved in 
down-faulted blocks. When they arc located near the foot of 
the Talbangslum, the coal seams usually crop out on the mountain 
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side and. generally dive into the loess plain on the cast. Sharp 
folds are rare, but faults with large and small throws are frequent. 
From such faults and from the Assures in the Ordovician Umc- 
stone deeper workings often encounter a considerable quantity of 
underground water. 

The plain of northern China is, in fact, a subsiding block as 
against the Plateau of Shansi on the one hand, and the old massif 
of Shantung on the other. Tectonic investigation indicates that 
this subsidence dates back at least from Cretaceous time. The 
plain is everywhere covered by loess of unknown thickness. In 
places the loess is known to be underlain by Tertiary sediments, 
and the latter is, in all probability, succeeded doivnw'ards by 
Cretaceous beds. 

In the transitional zone between the Plateau and this sunken 
block, the coal-bearing strata arc thrown into gentle undulation. 
It is in these somewhat elevated, gende undulations, or, more 
strictly yaking, in the troughs of these undulations, that the coal¬ 
fields are preserved and exposed. When the Ordovician limestone 
rises to the surface, and so forms the border of a well-defined 
basin, then a sharp boundary of a coalfield is visible. But when 
the coal measures dive into the plain such as in the coalfields of 
southern Hopei and northern Honan, we have yet no knowledge 
of how far they may go under the cover of the young deposits. In 
one case in northern Honan I suggested some years ago to a 
cetpin mining engineer to let down a deep bore-hole into the 
plain well away from the foot of the mountain. After going 
through some 2,ooo feet of barren rocks a good scam of coal was 
struck. This instance is mentioned to show the possibility of the 
existence of concealed coalfields in certain suspected regions with¬ 
in that vast territory of North China Plain now entirely covered 
by young sediments. 

For the moment we need not, however, discuss such matters. 
The exposed fields afford enough material for the mining develop¬ 
ment in the immediate future. To count the relatively urge ones 
—namely, those having a reserve of more than 35 mil!ion.s of tons 
—there arc some 41 separate fields in this group. The largest one 
in this group is the one in the Siuwu district, northern Honan, 
with an estimated reserve of anthracite of no less than 1,017 
millions of tons. The Chungfu Mining Company, a Si no-British 
coficern, has been operating in this ficlo. The next two large coal 
basins are located in the district of Wuan, again in northern 
Honan. The estimated reserve amounts to 764 millions of tons 
in one basin and 692 millions of tons in another. But the dis- 
^bed state of the strata makes these estimates somewhat doubt- 
ful. the coal is divided into numerous thinnish seams. The 
thud IS the well-known Kaiping Basin with a probable reserve of 
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700 millions of tons. The Kailtm Mining Administration, another 
Sino-Brltish joint concern, is now developing this area very fully. 
As to the rest of the coalfields in this poup, Mch rarely exceeds 
500 millions of tons in reserve. Usually it varies from 30 to 100 
millions of tons. 

Anthracite abounds in these fields. But in the Kaiping Basin, 
the Chaitang Basin, west of Peking, and in several coalfields in 
southern Hopei and northern Honan bituminous ctwl also occurs 
in nearly equally large quantity. Some of these prove to be good 
coking coal. 

Apart from the Kailan Mining Administration, where a modem 
plant is erected to extract the bjr-producis, the coking process 
when applied is of an extremely primitive type, something similar 
to the beehive oven. The valuable gases arc simply burnt away. 
This is done not only for the purpose of producing coke, but to 
reduce the weight of the fuel in order to reduce the cost of 
transport. 

The total reserve in this second group of coalBclds is estimated 
at 9,695 millions of tons. Of this amount 5,611 millions of tons 
are anthracite, 4,082 millions of tons bituminous coal and the 
remaining two million tons are Mat. The latter occur in the 
Quaternary deposit in northern Hopei. This deposit is of con¬ 
siderable scientific interest, but hardly any economic value. 
Dividing according to political province, 3,071 millions of tons of 
this reserve belong to the province of Hopei, and 6,624 millions 
of tons to Honan. 

Numerous analyses show that the amount of fixed carbon in the 
coals of this group of coalfields is rarely less than 60 per cent, 
usually over 70 per cent., sometimes as high as 90 per cent.; volatile 
matter sometimes 5 to 9 per cent, and sometimes 17 to 30 per 
cent.; ash usually from 10 to ao per cent,; calorific value, 7,500 to 
8,500 calories. 

3, Eastern and Southern Fringes of the North China Pkin 

The third group of coalfields arc those in Shantung, northern 
Kiangsu and north<astern Anhui. The geological conditions 
governing these fields are much the same as those prevailing in 
Hopei and Honan Provinces. With the exception of a single field 
—namely, that of the Fangixc district in Shantung, whidi is of 
Jurassic age and often penetrated by volcanic flows—all the coal 
measures telong to the Palxozoic. Bituminous coal predominates. 
Anthracite is only known in a few localities. The largest coalfield 
in this group is the one of the Foshan district in Shantung, which 
has a reserve of about 730 millions of tons. One hundred and 
thirty millions of tons of coal is reported to occur in the Chiawang 
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coalfield, northern Kian^, and loo millions of tons in the 
Yihsicn coalhcld in southern Shanrung. But repeated failures 
have been encountered by mining enterprises in the Chiawang 
coalfield, whereas a spectacular success is recorded by a Chinese 
compny in the Yihsicn district. Altogether there are some a.pyi 
millions of tons of coals in this group of coalfields in reserve. But 
not all this amount is workable with profit under present 
circumstances. 

The coals of Shantung generally vary from 55 to 85 per cent, in 
fixed carbon, 13 to 30 pr cent, in volatile matter, 7,500 to 8,700 
calorics in calorific value. The ash content usually amounts to 
8 to 12 per cent., but sometimes as low as 5 or 6 per cent., and 
rarely as high as more than 40 per cent. 

4. “The Itishan Rang^c and in Eastirn Coniifiuatiott 

To the fourth group of coalfields we might assign those occur¬ 
ring in the provinces of Suiyuan, Chahar and Jchol. In the 
Suiyuan Province nearly all the coalfields are located along the 
Insnan or Tachingshan Range. Both anthracite or semi-anthracite 
and bituminous coals occur in the Paleozoic as well as Jurassic 
formations. Quaternary pat also occurs in respectable quantities. 
Owing to the fact that these coalfields arc more or less involved 
in the mountain zone, the scams are often highly disturbed or 
shattered. Here and there, however, they arc found to be in good 
workable condition. The total reserve in Suiyuan Province is 
estimated at 417 millions of tons. In Chahar Province practic¬ 
ally all the coalfields are distributed in the southern part of the 
area. The largest one—namely, the Yungyuan coalfield, vfith □ 
r^rve of 438 millions of tons of bituminous coal—might be con¬ 
sidered as an extension of the Tatung coalfield of northern Shansi, 
for they both belong to the Jurassic; and the main seams are of 
compart!G thickness. The total reserve in this province is esti¬ 
mated at about 504 millions of tons. The largest coalfield with a 
r^rve of 250 millions of tons of Jurassic coal in the Jchol Pro¬ 
vince is located in the Pcipiao district. This, together with the 
Cretaceous coal of inferior quality in other parts 0/ the province, 
makes a total rc^rve amounting to 614 millions of tons. Thus 
the total reserve in the fourth group of coalfields amounts to 1,535 
millions of tons. A relatively large portion of this amount is 
almost unw'orkablc. The coals are, moreover, relatively low in 
fixed carbon and consequently relatively low in calorific power. 

5. Manchuria 

fifth group of coalfields are those in Manchuria. Several 
coalfields occur in the Sungari Basin. The one in Tangyuan 
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district has a reserve o£ 547 millions of tons of bimminoua coal 
with a total thickness of workable scams varying from 90 to 175 
feet or more. With the Sungari River flowing by, and the im¬ 
portant city, Harbin, situated in its proximity, this coalfield will 
undoubtedly become an important mining centre. A few years 
ago members of die Geological Survey of China discovered some 
332 millions of tons of lignite in me Chalainor district, near 
Manchuli. It is reported that the lienitc seams arc only covered 
by a thin layer of surface deposit, and can be easily mined by open 
cast. Other large coal basins in Manchuria are those of Mishan 
with a reserve of 214 millions of tons, Omu with 456 millions in 
Kirin Province, Fushun with 839 millions, Pendiihu with 226 
millions in Liaoning Province, There arc numerous other coal¬ 
fields with smaller reserve, but none the less are well worthy 
of modern method of mining. As a whole the Manchurian coals 
are of bituminous nature. Only those occurring in Paleozoic 
basins in South Manchuria arc sometimes anthracite or semi- 
anthradte. Taking all the tvorkablc seams together, be they 
Palaeozoic, Jurassic, Cretaceous or Tertiary, the total coal reserve 
in Manchuria amounts to 4,996 millions of tons. The coals are 
usually low in fixed carbon and high in volatile matter. Ash is 
also rather high. 


6 . NoriA-Wetum China 

The sixth group embraces the coalfields in the north-western 
provinces. They usually occur either in mauntain-lockcd basins 
or along the foot of the high ranges. Because of the enormous 
difficulty of transport and limited local consumption, very little 
attention has been paid to these coalfields. According to the latest 
report of the Geological Suiv'cy of China some 6,ooo millions of 
tons arc allowed for Sinkiang Province or Chinese Turkestan, 
and the same figure is allowed for Kansu and Ningsia, 

With this very brief account of these six groups of coalfields 
we have completed the survey of the coalfields in northern China, 
that is the region to the north of the Tsinling Range. This line 
of division is not at all arbitrary. Nature has drawn it. China’s 
most valuable coalfields are largely distributed in the area to the 
north of this range. South of this line the conditions are quite 
different. Tltc strata arc often highly disturbed. Although small 
coalfields do occur in Intermountain basins, they are usually in¬ 
volved in sharp folds or miserably broken up into small patches. 
Apart from a few cases, the coal is generally rather poor in 
quality, and occurs in thinnish scams. As a whole, there is no 
comparison with northern China. A broad survey will make this 
statement dear. 
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(A) SouTKEtN China 
7. Red Basin of Ssuchuan 

Wc will now deal with the seventh gitiup of coalfields—namely, 
those in the Red Basin of Szuchuan. SpKtibtion has been pre¬ 
valent as to the possible coal reserve in this province. The basin, 
as is shown on the map, is of a vast size. In the basin, and 
especially in the south-eastern part of it, there arise row's of sharp 
anticlinal hills. Flanking those hills is often found a seam of 
Liassic or Rhxlic coaJ usually bituminous, rarely semi-anthracitic. 
If we assume this coal extending underground over the whole 
basin or at least a large part of it, and there is strong geological 
reason for us to do so, we would have a vast amount of coal stored 
up in that basin. Detailed investigadoo shows that the Red Basin 
actually has some 9,874 millions of tons of coal in reserve. But the 
great misfortune is that the coal scam is usually only one foot 
and a half in thickness, rarely attainine 3 feet. The Mesiozoic 
coal in that basin is therefore to be confined. More hopeful is 
the Permian coal w'hich is known to occur in the southern part of 
the basin, probably amounting to 4,453 millions of tons. This 
coal usually contains some 6z to 77 per cent, of fixed carbon, 17 to 
30 per cent, of volatile matter, 7,300 to 3 ,000 calorics in calorific 
value. It is, however, still uncertain whether all this amount is 
workable. 

8 , Central Yangtze Basin 

In the eighth group W'e may include the coalfields of the pro¬ 
vinces of Hupeh, Hunan and Kimgsl. Only a few productive 
fields are found in the western and south-eastern pans of Hupeh. 
The coals arc usually of inferior quality, and the seams arc often 
too thin to be of workable value. The largest coalfield in this 
province is the one in the districts of Kiayu and Puchih, south¬ 
eastern Hupeh, with a probable reserve of too millions of tons. 
But the greater part of this area is drowned by a lake. 

More promising arc the coalfields in Central Hunan, covering 
the Ninghsiang, Siangtan, Sianghsiang, Paoching and Hengshan 
districts. Throughout these districts nearly all the valuable scams 
belong to the Permian, a few to Lower Carboniferous. A liberal 
estimate of the workable coal in this area gives the figure of 
305 millions of tons of anthracite and 338 millions of tons of 
bituminous coal. These coals arc, on the w'bole, of fairly good 
quality. Little is, however, suitable for coking. 

A number of coalfields is distributed in a belt across Central 
Kiangsi from the south-west to the north-east. They arc located 
on the southern side of the Poyang Basin, and are often traversed 
by navigable rivers. A smaller portion of the Permian coal is 
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anthracitic. ITic rest, induding the Jtirassic, is all bituminous. 
The total reserve q 6 workable coal in dus area is comparable with 
that of central Hunan. 

According to the latest estimate, the total coal reserve in these 
three provinces m the central Yan^e Vallcj—namely, Hupeh, 
Hunan and Kiangsi—amounts to about 5,000 millions of tons, 

g, South-Eastern China 

The ninth group of coalfields—namely, those in the Lower 
Yangtze Valley and in the coastal region of south-eastern China- 
arc hardly of any importance. In southern Anbui a few coalfields 
exist in the Kueichih, Kinbsicn and Hsucnchcn districts. None 
of them has a reserve of more than ao millions of tons. In 
southern Kiangsu and in northern Chekiang there arc only two or 
three coalRdds worthy of consideration. The negligible amount 
of reserve has been tapped under difficult conditions. A coal- 
bearing formation of Jurassic age is known to occur in the north¬ 
western part of Fukien, and some Palarozoic coal rich in sulphur 
exists in the south-eastern pan of the province. Although detailed 
stirvey in these areas has not yet b«n carried out, the general 
geological condition already known predudes the possible exist¬ 
ence of large coalJtdds. 

10. Pei\iang and SH(iang Valleys 

The tenth group comprises the coalRdds of Kuangtung and 
Kuangsi. These provinces arc also poor in potential supply of 
cool. A few small coalfields exist in the upper Peikiang Valley 
and the western part of Kuangtung Province. They arc hardly of 
workable value. Lower Car^nikrous coal occurs in the north¬ 
eastern part of Kuangsi; Permian coal in the northern, central and 
south-eastern parts of the same province; Tertiary coal with a 
high percentage of volatile n>atter is distributed along the upper 
course of the Sikiang or the Pearl River, In all these cases they 
occur in thin scams, and arc of inferior quality. The reserve is 
also extremely limited. 

n. South-Western China 

The deventh group, the last of all, allords only a slightly better 
prospect. In this group arc tndudf^ the coal Reids or Kucichou 
and Yunnan. The general geological structure of Kucichou is 
just the reverse of that of the Red Basin of Szuchuati. As against 
that Sinking area here we have a rising plateau. Coal seams of 
Permian age are extensively distributed in the western and 
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northern parts of this plateau. Very often they arc overlaid by 
gently inclined strata of limestones. In spite of the fact that sotne 
1,549 millions of tons of coal arc stored up in this area, little of it is 
of economic value, for the scam is generally no more than two 
feet in thickness. 

The province of Yunnan forms the south-western lughland of 
China. Nearly the whole region has been involved in complex 
folding and faulting. For tins reason the coalfields in Yunnan 
arc usually much msturbed. As far as our present knowledge 
goes, then! are over 30 coalfields, large and small, in that province. 
The coal seams occur in the Carboniferous, Permian, Triassic and 
Tertiary formations. Nearly all the large coalfields are disttibuted 
in the neighbourhood of the lake districts. The coalfields ^ of 
Fumin, Kunmin, Sungmin, Luliang, Yiliang, Chcogluang, Milo, 
Ami are all located on the northern and eastern sides of tW: 
Kumin takes; those of the Pinchuan and Siangyun districts are on 
the southern side of the Lake of Tali. In most of thne fields the 
coal is of bituminous nature, and the seams arc usually of work¬ 
able thickness. Respectable quantidra of lignite also occur in the 
Tertiary basins. Altogether mere are some 1,627 ntdlhofts 
of coal in reserve. The coals occurring on the south-eastern side 
of the of Kunmin arc usually high in ash and low in volatile 
content, with an amount of fixed carbon varying from 50 to 
80 per cent. 

After this rapid survey it will be dearly realized that the whole 
region of southern China cannot be rcrardcd as rich in coal 
resource. It is not to be compared with me northern part of the 
country. The latest coal census shows that China has altogether 
236,287 millions of tons in reserve. Over 80 per cent, of this 
amount is distributed in the Shan-shen Plateau. Of the rest we 
have to allow i*8 per cent, for Manchuria and Jchol Province and 
about 4’8 per cent, for the remote remon in the north-west, where 
the problem of transport alone wotdd determine its fate at least 
in the immediate future. Only 13-4 per cent, remains to be dis¬ 
tributed in the other provinces. If we further reduce this amount 
by 5 per cent, of the total reserve in the provinces of Hopei, 
Honan, Shantung and northern Anhui, we have only 8‘4 per ccoL 
allotted for souti^rn China. And it must be remembered that a 
considerable amount iu this pordon is unworkable, 

B. COAL MINING IN CHINA 

Coal industry in China has been gready handicapped by the 
difficulty of transport. In the Yangtze Valley the Great River and 
its navigable tributaries afford some natural facility of conveyance. 
But wimout the help of iwen light railways, some of the coalfields 
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are practically unworkable. In northern China where none of the 
rivers is navigable, transportation must entirety tlcpend upon rail¬ 
ways. And mese, in turn, arc bound up with the question of the 
development of the nearest sea port. Apart from Dairen in 
South Manchuria, the sea ports in northern China that are best 
suited for shipping, and arc now connected by railways to the 
coalfields inland, arc Chlnwangtao in northern Hopei and 
Tsingtao in south-eastern Shantung. Tientsin, though a well- 
known sea pore, is less favourably placed as a shipping station 
for coal, for the river Pciho often threatens to silt up its own 
course. The small port, Tangku, situated at the mouth of the 
Feiho, is similarly placed in adverse conditions. For this and 
other reasons, there can be little doubt that both Chinwangtao and 
Tsingtao will prove in the immediate future to be the most im¬ 
portant sea ports in northern China. 

In spile of political and economic difficulties, China’s annual 
production of coal has shown a continual increase in the last mo 
decades. She produced some 9 milLions of tons in 1912; in 1931 
the figure rose to more than 27 millions of tons. The following 
table calculated upon the data supplied by the Geolo^al Survey 
of China show's the proportional production in the different 
regions : 

Production of Coal in China (in tom). 

1939. 1950. 1931. 

Northern China ... 21,911,937 22,832,768 23,622,305 

Central China (Yangtze 

Valley) ... ... 2,995,671 2,615,066 3,060,301 

Southern China ... 399)85^ 437,826 412,055 

A glance at the above table will make it clear that, of the 
relatively small amount of coal produced in China, by far the 
largest portion is derived from the northern part of the country. 
These figures mean, then, that northern China is not only pre¬ 
eminent for its coal reserve, but the coal mining industry in that 
area is far more advanced than in any other regions throughout 
China. Two large coal mining companies are now operating in 
northern China. The one, the Fushun coal mine in ^uth Man¬ 
churia, is entirely under Japanese control; and the other, the 
Kalian Mining Administration, a Sino-British concern, operates 
in the Tangshan Basin, northern Hopei. The annual produetioii 
exceeds 6 millions of tons in the case of the Fushun coal mine and 
5 millions of tons in the Kailan coUlcria. None of the other coal 
mining companies in the country produce mie million tons per 
year. In short, the crisis has reached a climax in the last two years 
partly owing to the world-wide depression and the peculiar 
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economic difficulty coupled with political uncertainty in China, 
and partly from the dumping of Japanese coal in the market. 

Domestic consumption sdll occupies a large proportion of coals 
produced and sold in China. The young industries that arc now 
struggling for their bare existence in sporadic shipping centres 
only require a limited quantity of supply* Railways arc the principal 
consumers of coal in northern China, so much so that some of the 
coalfields lying along the Pingsui Railway {Peiping-Paotuh) arc 
worked by the railway administration for its own use. In the 
Yangtze Valley shipping takes the place of railways in matter of 
transport. The shipping companies, together with the manufac¬ 
turers in a few centres, such as Shanghai and Hankow, form the 
important customers in the coal market. 

As the coal produced in Kuangtung and Kuangsi is extremely 
limited in quantity, the consumers in these southernmost pro¬ 
vinces almost entirely depend for their supply on imported cod. 
The marked difference in price of this commodity at the im¬ 
portant ccnucs in northern, central and southern China eloquently 
expresses the coal resources in these several regions. From I9a& 
to 1931 the wholesale price per ton of good bituminous cod and 
semi-anthradte varied from to to 13 silver dollars in northern 
China, 15 to 23 dollars in the Yangtze Valley and 26 to 30 dollars 
in Canton. 

Although the future of the cod mining industry in China seems 
to be largely linked up with the development or railway systems 
and shipping centres it can hardly be gainsaid that the nldmatc 
issue is involved in the complex problem of the industrialization of 
China as a whole, and in particular of those places where coals arc 
miiipd- Transport by railway for long distances is very often an 
unsound economic policy. In this connection our attention Is once 
more drawn to northern China, particularly to the Shansi and 
Shenri Hateau. 
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COTTON TESTS IN INDIA 


By Dr. Nazir Ahmad, m.sc., ph.d., f.inst.f. 

(Director, Technological Laboeatory, Bombay.) 

One of the main functions of the Tcchnologtca! Laboratory is K> 
assess by an actual test the spirming value of a cotton. The 
samples for this purpose come from various sources. The majority 
of them arc received from the Agricultural Officers who are en¬ 
trusted with the task of improving the quality of the Indian cotton 
cr(^. The efforts at improvement usually take the form of evolv¬ 
ing, by selection of hybridization, new strains which, as compared 
with the local cotton, may give a higher yield or ginning outturn, 
possess a better staple and a higher spinning value, or be more 
resisient to the onslaught of any pest or disease prevalent in the 
area. In addition, experiments may be undertalcen to 6nd the 
effect of such factors as (i) manurial treatment, (2) date of sowing, 
(3) frequency of irrigation, (4) rotation of other crops, etc., upon 
the yield and the spinning quality of a well-established cotton. 
BcMdcs these " agricultural " samples, the Laboratory undertakes 
tests on samples of fair average quality of well-known trade 
varieties of Indian cottons. Tests are also made on behalf of mills 
and Hrms on their payment of certain fees laid down by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. 

All these samples which are received for tests from the various 
sources mentioned above arc spun into suitable counts and the 
strength and other characteristics of their yarns arc determined. 
The manner in which the testing work of the Laboratory has in- 
creased since its inception may be judged from tlic fact that begin¬ 
ning with 54 samples in 1924-25 the number of samples subjected 
to a spinning test rose to 257 in 1929-30 and to 548 in 1933-34. 

in view of the importance of these tests to the Agricultural 
Officers and the trade, the aim of the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee has always been to maintain its spinning plant in an up-to- 
date condition. The equipment of the spinning room has tjccn 
reinforced from time to time by the acquisition of new ring 
frames and a fine roving frame. Recently the Indian Centrm 
Cotton Committee sanctioned a scheme to overhaul the blow- 
room plant of the Laboratory, 

The old blow-room plant was installed in 1924, soon after the 
compledon of the Spinning Laboratory block. It consisted of a 
porcupine lattice feeder, a Crighton opener, a hopper feeder and a 
scutcher. The lattice feeder fed the cotton directly into the 
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Crighton opener, but a side in!et was aJso provided for hand-feed¬ 
ing the cotton into the latter in cases where it was felt that more 
than one passage in this machine was necessary to open and clean 
the saropic. The scutcher lap was divided into four equal parts 
which were folded one above the other on the scutcher lattice. 
This was repeated to correspond to the opener, intermediate and 
finisher scutcher In a milL 

During the last decade or so many improvements have been 
made in the design and construction of the blow-room machinery 
as a result of which its capacity to open and dean cotton has been 
gready enhanced. This factor was duly considered and in con¬ 
sonance with its policy to keep in the vanguard of progress the 
Committee decided to over hard the blow-room plant. This has 
been done by installing a new horiaontal cleaner, a new hopper 
feeder with three step cone pulleys, new cyclones and improved 
dust trunks with vibrating grids. The machines arc fitted with 
fast revolving cages and exhaust fans to eliminate dust and small 
impurities which arc often so difficult to remove. Furthermore, 
the old hopper feeder has been provided with stronger upright 
and cvencr lattices and the old Crighton opener with improved 
triangular grid bars and a new set of blades. 

Samples of cotton which are tested at the Laboratory cover a 
very wide range both in class and grade. Some are suitable only 
for 6’s yams, from others iQo’s and even finer counts have been 
spun. Some are so clean that they contain barely 4 per cent, 
trash, others have yielded more than 20 per cent, loss in the blow- 
room alone. It is necessary therefore that the blow-room plant of 
the Laboratory should be such as to deal efficiently with this wide 
range of cottons, fulfilling its function of cleaning them without 
damaging their fibre. For this purpose byc-msses have been pro¬ 
vided in the new plant so that, in the case of clean cottons, one or 
more machines can be thrown out and the cotton given the treat¬ 
ment which is regarded as correct for it. This feature, coupled 
with the recently purchased machines, makes the new blow-room 
eminently suitable for a technological laboratory. 

The addition of the new machines has necessitated the enlarge¬ 
ment of the blow-room by some thirty feet. This was done by 
taking in the old cotton samples room, and accordingly a new and 
bigger samples room has been buih. Furthermore, since during 
the last five years two new ring frames, one fine roving frame and 
three experimental gins were installed in the spinning room, this 
room has become overcrowded. Accordingly, two new rooms 
have been built contiguous to the spinning room to take some of 
the machinery and relieve the pressure In the latter. Again, in 
view of the very large increase in the number of samples tested at 
the Laboratory from year to year, the personnel and the equip- 
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mcnt of the yarn testing room had grown steadily in such a 
manner as to result in overcrowding in this section the LaborU' 
tory. Accordingly, this room has also been enlarged to meet the 
present day needs of the Laboratory. The cost of all these exten¬ 
sions and the new equipment, borne by the Committee in the 
i nt of the Indian cotton crop, is approximately 
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CHINA AND THE SILVER PROBLEM 
By M* C. B. Saves 

When the World Economic Conference met m London in the 
summer of T933 the low gold price of silver was one of the m^y 
problems which awaited solution. As a commodity the white 
metal was in exaedy the same plight as all other comm^iucs. 
The raising of the gold value of silver might, therefore, well have 
been left to be cfScted as part of the general rehabilitation of 
world prices. Two propositions had, however, by then secumd a 
large measure of vigorous support in influential quarters on both 
rides of the Atlantic, They were, first, that the raising of the gold 
price of silver would increase the pmehasing power of China, 
India, and other silver-using countries and thus exMnd their 
capacity to import goods from the industrial countries of the We^, 
and, second, that dearer silver would have the effect of raising the 
gold prices of other commodities. In consequence, what is now 
known as the Silver Agreement was signed. It was believe^ by 
its author that a stabilization of the price at an appreciably higher 
level would result if the producing countries were compelled to 
buy 35,000,000 fine ounces from their mine production atmu^Iy 
for four while Incite, Chinaji and Spain agreed to limil tneir 
sales from monetary stocks over the same period. 

The Silver Agreement constitutes the sole achievement of the 
London Conference. In the light of events, it is impMslblc to 
avoid the conviction that it might have been better for the whole 
world If the conference had done less, because the Silver 
ment has not merely falsified the hopes upon which it was based, 
but has also brougnt sooTcthing Htc a financial and economic 
catastrophe upon China^ the chief silver-using country» Indeed, 
it has merely substituted for an undiStarbing, if depressing, pro¬ 
blem a more harassing onc^ In fairness it must ^ admitted at once 
that the agreement itself is not directly responsible for the pr^ent 
situation ^mausc the present high gold price of silver has been 
produced by the Silver Purchase Act of the United States of 
America. That measure could not, on the other hand^ have 
duced the present rise in the gold price of silver but for the 
existence of the Silver Agreement* ^ 

The Silver Purchase Bill received the assent of Pr^iacnt 
Roosevelt on June 19. 1934—th2t is, about a year after Ac signing 
of Silver Agreement. Under the Act the United butes 
Treasury is obliged to increase its stock of silver to one-third of 
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the value of its gold holdings, so that silver might cODsdtiJte one- 
fourth of the total metallic reserve of the cunertey. The object of 
the Bill was, primarilv, to increase the scope for the issue of cur¬ 
rency against a metallic reserve irv the belief that the inacasc of 
the amount of corrency would bring about a rise in the gold prices 
of commodities. But the hopes founded upon the Silver Purchase 
Act have been as completely falsified as those upon which the Silver 
Agreement was based. Neither interna! prices in the United 
States of America nor world prices arc any the higher today for 
all that the world has heard about silver during the past two years. 

While the American silver-buying programme has at least the 
sanction of modem monetary theory, the hopes reposed upon the 
Silver Agreement had tio such jusrilotion. The belief that a rise 
in the gold price of silver would occasion a rise in the gold prices 
of other commodites was quite original. Moreover, no sort of 
justificadon of the proposition was even attempted, and it is salutary 
to remember that China, which, according to ^nator Pittman, 
was going to become 50 per cenL richer through the effective 
operation of the plan, has so far omitted to ratify the agreement. 
What is more extraordinary is that anyone seriously entertained 
the idea that an advance in the gold price of silver would increase 
the purchasing power of China, India, and other countries in Asia. 
The sincerity of those who still adhere to the belief has been ques¬ 
tioned. Their error, which is very common in economic con¬ 
troversy, lies in supposing that, because the quantity of money in 
the hands of a holder at an instant of time is suddenly Increased, 
his day-to-day capacity to buy goods is expanded. It is forgotten 
that the individual’s capacity to buy goods is dependent upon the 
exchange value of the gpods or services that he produces, and that 
the appreciation of the quantity of money that he might hold m 
his hands at 3 given moment is an artifidal espantion of the value 
of those gfx>ds or services that he can offer after they had b«n 
converted into the money. Moreover, when the money artificially 
acquires an increased purchasing power, it produces a reaction 
upon the goods or services for which it might be exchanged, as 
the rwult of which less of the money is given for the same goods 
or ^ices. The pracea is the exact reverse of what happens 
during 3 period of inflation. Instead of wages and prices ri^nE, 
they both fall. 

The United States Treasury has certainly not been remiss in im¬ 
plementing the Silver Purchase Act. When the Act was passed 
there w-erc only 691,481,085 ounces of silver in its vaults. Today 
there is a stock of approximately 1,200,000,000 ounces. At the 
present price of 77 57 cents an ounce, it represents a value of 
nearly 5900,000,000. Now the stock of gold of the Treasury is 
approximately $9,000,000,000, Therefore, as the Treasury has to 
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raise its stock of silver to $3,ooo,wo,ooo it has Ac 

buy over twice as much silver as it possesses at the , 

long as Ac pria^ remains Ac same. It must be clearly 

l^d Aat s-riA every increase of Ac price the 

Treasury coAd buy silver contracts. For in^cc, if the pre^nt 

price w doubled, Ac extent to which Ac Treasury could buy 

rf.c problem of U.e ™ld price of siW^ 
K lier .he eu.Lri.y of *e sSeer ^ 

P^sidcut Roosevelt nationahzcd all monetary stocks of sd _ ^ 

Ac United States of America on August 9, 1934- U^l then the 
gold price of silver was All modetote. It is of ^ ™ 

iuntrics which me silver as a money Aat have 
aficctcd by Ae advance m Ac gold price of silver and hiAcrto 
Ac chief, if not Ac only serious sufferer bm been China. 

While rilvcT coins are in use almost Aroughout Ac whole 
Asia, it is not m every country Aat a unit of silver is 
of value and Ac register of price. In several countries Ac silver 
coin in drculation is only a token coin, hhc Ac subsidiary coina^ 
in Great Britain or France. In such countries no disturbimce hw 
been so far caused by the advance in Ac gold price of silver, 
^u^ it has not prieeded far enough India ^ 
case in point. The Indian currency is Arcctly *tcrhng 

and Ausindirecily to gold. It is m no way related to Aver, m 
Indian rupee is, however, a silver com, and Ac cxy 
Aver plays m Ac monetary system was suctmedy <l«cri^ by 
Ac mton Young Currency Comm»tt«, when it ^ 

rapec was a banknote stamped upon silver. Naturally 
h^a bullion value, apart from itt nominal 
eighteen pence. Us bullion value, which is, of course, _ 

upon gold price of Aver, is at present nominal 

the fact Aalthe bullion value of the rupee 
or sterling value, India has so far been unaffecte y 
in Ac gold price of silver, except for Ae great increase m Ac value 
of Ac large stocks held by the Government. 

As a producer of Ac metal India is to all inten^ an p 
negligible. Silver mines once existed in 

and «lvcr have been found in small deposits in the f^amtt Hdls 

of Assam and parts A Southern Bihar; 

to be seen in Ac Hoshangabad District of the 

Although Acre arc ample evidences to Aow 

miners, who have gone and left no name, convene ^ y ^ 

deposits into paying propositions, Ac metal has not y 

bo» pn,fi.ablc-apar.:of OTmc fn^. «» ^ 

metak. As a by-product of gold mimng, Aver is obtained 
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^ ^yso«’t>ctw«n twcnty-fivc and 
tnir^ thousand ounces per annum, ^ 

The situadoii of China is very different from that of India 

whi^h a silver-using country, but a l^p . ^ coimirv 

which uses a Sliver com as its measure of vaJii and re^t*^ oT^« 

Dn'«nf?r*^“5^"® ‘he advance m the 

$ 59 .ooo,oao, and in October S^vowooT ThT ^ 

Ac wiling of ,i,,„ COUOI,^ bRL^h^™' 

do^tcdly averted the catastrophe of a W of L £ ctri^^‘ 
'^ey. moreover, suggest tfiat, although the Governm^r^f 

ccdificc Of d.c pcofkc Sa J{ich1,“'„“^'^'"? "f ■>« 

of silver from the country were mainfv d,l fn rK f ^'P^a^ts 

because China is a debtor coSSv ^n ^ 

interest upon her that they are able to 

silver out'of the countn,?A 5 .tLond ^ 

goods to China and conven the credits 

instead of into exports of China’s produce H,d?h.^^r 

of China used the most effirimt ■ ' - , Government 

co;,i™l>-r^ M ■I'P-'mncM tba, i, 

coinprlling her crediton lo receive °' 

and importers of foreign goods inm rbl™ ^ inwrcst in goods 
abroed the f™ of Sh^L “ ”h, ‘?"*^v *' P'*™^ 
have been far more 

Ac Goveenmeo. »0®gh. .rdo »L ^ i 2 lre“r;'‘”',""- **“' 
o. Ac .fre in the gi pHce of .d“„" 
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wall round the economy of the country, so that—whatever might 
be the gold price of silver outside China—^thc silver prices of com¬ 
modities within China would remain undisturbed. Now in the 
first place such a policy is unsound, and in the second place it was 
hardly practicable in a country as tmorganked as China. It was 
an imitation of what Dr. Schacht is doing in Germa^, bur the 
conditions in Germany arc not the same as in China. Ine lack of 
communications in China renders price largely a matter of locality, 
and that is probably the factor wmch has contributed most to the 
protection of the country as a whole from the worst effects of the 
rise in the price of silver. Thus, more was not expected of the 
Government than the control of prices in the regions of the ports. 
The Government of China has certainly succeeded in prevent¬ 
ing the exchange value of the Chinese silver dollar from rising in 
accordance with the advance in the gold price of silver. It is 
greatly to be doubted, however, whether the country has thereby 
secured any advantage. Many British hankers in China have 
questioned the wisdom of the policy. It is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that, in repressing the exchange value of the silver 
dollar, the Government of China has merely taken all the disad¬ 
vantages of the rise in the price of silver and sacrificed the only 
benefit. In view of the fact that China is a debtor country w'hich 
is conscientiously trying to meet its interest obligations, the 
deliberate depreciation of the exchange value of the oollar is very 
difficult to justify. 

Faced with the pracdcal failure of both tliose policies, the 
Government of China has sought to extricate itself out of its 
situation by the adoption of an even less practicable expedient. 
That is the encouragement of the importation of silver. It has 
even gone the length of becoming a purchaser of silver in London, 
thus taking a part in forcing up the price. In that policy the 
Government has again showed the same inexplicable failure to 
appreciate the elementary economic truth that the movement of 
the precious metals is dependent upon the balance of trade. 
China, a debtor country, with a large adverse balance of trade, was 
able to import silver, when silver was literally going a-hegging in 
the world, and foreigners were glad to depo»t mcir stocks of 
silver in the banks in China and draw interest upon them. When, 
however, there is a strong and steady pull upon the world's stocks 
of monetary silver from the United States of America, there can 
be no hope of the gravitation of the metal towards a debtor country 
like China, which has the addidonal disadvantage of an adverse 
balance of trade. 

In pursuance of the policy of importing silver to correct the 
situation brought about by the loss of stocks during the past 
twelve months, the Government of China has sought an inter- 
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lutioiul loan. The project b inconsisteiil with the American 
silver purchasing policy, and thus the United States of America 
could not be expected to participate in such an issue. As no loan 
was feasible without the cooperation of that country, the pioject 
wstf moribund. It was in any circumstances unsound, because, 
while the balance of payments is against China, silver cannot 
remain in the country against the American demand. 

Before a loan could be of any use to China, she must put her 
overs^ trade and her foreign obligadons upon a sound basis. In 
the first pl^cC) she must come to 5 omt arrangement with her 
creditors, so that ^c latter would accept Chinese produce in pay- 
^nt of China 3 interest obligations or forego their claims upon 
Oiina. There is no other alternative, except default by China. 
The atno^t of foreign capital invested in China is relatively 
small, and it is very unfortunate that the foreign trade and cur¬ 
rency of the country should be prejudiced by the failure to arrive 
at an eqiutablc and common^nsc settlement. In the second 
place, China must put an end to the dumping of goods upon 
credit upn her by the countries with which she trades. Much of 
the credit is short-term credit, and the result is that it can be 
utilized for the export of silver. It is indispensable that the coun¬ 
tries which sell goods to China should buy goods from China of 
equivalent value if the stability of the currency is to be maimainj^ 
m the face of the American silver policy. 

The cor^tion of the adverse balance in the foreign trade of 
Ch^ IS thus the first condition of the solution of the monetary 
problem with which the country is faced as the result of the 
Am^can silv^-purehasing plicy. That is, however, the one 
prob cm that the Government has hitherto consistently neglected. 
Unnl that problem is successfully attacked, the counts can only 
contmuc to \k the passive victim of the American policy. Itt 
economic and finmaal psition is certainly deterioratini, and 
sounder rather than later a radical solution of the monetary problem 
of the country will be imperatively called for, " ^ 

There can be no hop of the abatement of the agonies of China 
even through the stabilization of the gold price of silver at 77^ 
cents ^ ojmee, for the Wican objective is a much higher 
It IS the deeded mtfmnon of the advocates of a high gold price 
(or Sllvor .n lie Um^ Skk of AnKrica to a ^ erf » 

a« oumT. S^c ^aod prior.‘^Mr. HcoS 

M^ihau, iun. Srert^y of rfw Unittd sLa Titatrurv ^ 
publicly Ibi the ^crument touU pay any pri^ til! 

the fetched in tl-r world m«ket, and it has beei, IS deSh, 

“ “wxitwd to raising tlSprice » 

If the «rf»c of the pound sterling „ appmdmatdy 
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14*86, a rise in the price of silver to $1-29 an ounce would raise 
the bullion value of the Indian rupee above the sterling value of 
one shilling and sixpence. The fixed rate of exch^c between 
sterling and the rupee would then break dovirn. The moment 
that siagc U reached India will begin to experience pr^ly 
same reactions of the rise in the gold price of silver that C^a Im 
experienced hi therto. Thus the area of disturbance would be wcU- 
nigh doubled. The consequences to India would, m fact, be ^ 
more serious, for India is a country the cco^my of whirls far 
more intimately related to its foreign trade than Chma. 1 here is 
hardly a vill^c in India that would not feel die impact of the 
American silver policy, indeed, anything like a use of the gold 
price of silver considerably beyond li ag would be a catastrophe 

to India. r , j- 

While no direct disturbance to the economy of India c^ ansc 
until the price of silver is at least $1*20, the advance of the bullion 
value of tnc rupee to two-thirds of the no^nal value of the mpee 
has created a somewhat embarrassing situation which is being 
carefully watched by the authorities. The danger to the rup« 
exists only during the lifetime of the Silver Agreement, which 
expires in two years. Moreover, when India has csublishcd the 
gold bullion standard, it is to be hoped that a final solurion of the 
problem of the silver rupee wiU be found in the subsututioii of 
mckel coins or paper for the silver rupee. China will dso, no 
doubt, eventually find a way out of its monetary difftculUcs through 
the esiablishmcDt of some form of the gpld standard to which the 
Government is already committed. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING IN FEDERAL INDIA 
By R. W. BttocK 

(Late Eiliior Capital, Calcutta.) 

Prior to, and since, the introduction of the India Bill the pohtical 
objective of the Indbn Nationalist Movement — viz., the early 
attainment of complete self-government—has been discussed from 
every angle almost to the point of satiety; so much so that perhaps 
it would be unduly optimistic to anticipate any further gtniuncjy 
original comment, even in the House of Lords. There arc how- 
cver, as indicated in the discussions in the House of Commons, 
still wide gaps in British knowledge and understanding of the 
economic objectives of the classes who will control the new 
Federal and Provincial Government; and Planned Economy for 
India, a candid and authoritative survey of India's economic re¬ 
sources and ambitions by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, one of its elder 
statwnen, a man of wide administrative and industrial experience, 
will help to fill them. It is a reasonable inference, in view of the 
status of the author, the proposals he puts forward, and the warm 
reception that has already been accorded to them m India, that the 
economic objeedves of Federal India wUI be selWevcIopment and 
self-sufficiency, and that no powers reserved to the Governor- 
^•ncral, even if they could be applied, will avail to deter or dclav 
dcyclopmwt a ong these lines. In this direction India in any event 
will only be followmg the general example, and will be entitled to 
claim the same freedom to choose her own path to economic 
pcrdiuon-or prospenty. India is as anxious as most other 
nations to move tow^ds greater industrial dcvelopmcni, and her 
resources in terms of mat^ls, men, money, and markets are 

adequate to compass much more progress than has yet been 
^chicYcd. ^ 

ThOT is no d(^ iWfort, dilor as to the scope for econoinic 
planning or [be i^ntire. A general raising of the standard of in. 
^ and liyng in In^ in dew of the dose economic imerde- 

of the world than to India use f. and differences of opinion are 
hgitimaie only as to the methods whereby these higher Mndards 

and IS conditioned by domesne and inlernadonal IreumstanS 
alike. Owing to Its speetal relations with rural produeers^ 
irrigation works, la ownership and management of most of’the 
railway system, and of many other great public utilities, is iifr 
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mate assocUdoa with the banking cerganization, its tarifl policy, 
and its unique influence as a large buyer of manufactuiM 
materials, the Government of India cannot escape a dominant 
role in determining the range and pace of economic progress, 
and, under the new Constitudon, its activity in all these spheres 
is more likely to wax than to wane. In reladon to intcrnadonal 
trade the general regimentadon now in progress imposes new 
responsibilidcs, and the Indian Govenunent U already being 
urged to strengthen its oiganizadon and personnel in order to 
en^le it to cope adequately with the additional tasks and obliga- 
dons thus imposed. Consequently a large amount of “pla¬ 
ning is, in any circumstances, unavoidable, and the control and 
dirccdoD required are only a matter of degree. Indian opinion 
has a tradidonal bent in favour of State leadership in promoting 
every form of economic enterprise, and, under the new Constitu¬ 
don, this desire will probably find full expression, not incon¬ 
ceivably culminating in some form of State Socialism. If so, it 
will only be necessary to build on the foundations already laid by 
the British Administration. 

Accepting Sir M. Visvesvaraya*s programme as fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the trend of Indian thought and policy, wc find, first, 
a realization of the fact that while the world has undergone, and 
is still undergoing, great changes in economic structure and out¬ 
look, due pardy to the many remarkable scientific discoveries and 
mechanical inventions to which the new era has given birth and 
jiartiy to the World War, from the effects of which wc are not 
yet free, a disquieting change that is taking pbee in India is the 
rapid growth of population without a corresponding rise in pro¬ 
duction or income. Consequently, it is complained, the popula¬ 
tion, insufficiently employed even in normal times, is at present 
experiencing acute distress, owing to the phenomenal faU in 
prices and loss of purchasing power. 

The grave problems created bv the rapid growth ifi the popula¬ 
tion of India have received inadequate recognition from Western 
obsc^ers. Between i8Si and 1931 the increase was nearly 100 
millions or 39 per cent., and, having regard to the rainfall, 
climatic conditions, present state of prmuction and food supply, 
it is maintained that the population has outrun the means of su^ 
sistcnce; indeed, as noted in the last Indian Census Report, India 
now heads the list of all countries in the world in the number of 
her inhabitants, and this increase “ is from most points of view a 
cause for alarm rather than satisfaction,” In the decade ended 
1931 the increase was 33 9 million persons, or io-6 per cent. At 
this rate of growth, the former Dewan of Mysore calculates, India 

^3‘5 years increases her population by an amount equal to the 
entire present population of the United Kingdom, including 

vot. jtvxi. 10 
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Northern Ireland. If calculation be made at the average rate of 
growth since 1911, the same increase will take place in about 
z4-g years. The oihdal figures of cultivated area give a per capita 
average of 0*84 acre of dry crop and ciS acre of irrigated crop 
for the entire population of British India. The total-production 
of India from l^th agriculture and industries in 1921-22 was 
about j(^if7go,ooo,oixi, equivalent to los. per head, and today 
the figure must he lower. Oversea trade is equivalent only to 
about twelve shillings per head, or only one-sixth that of Japan, 
where the average per capita income is thrice as high as in India. 

It is often assumed that in India in recent years industrializa- 
titin has gone far, but in actual fact, owing to the vast increase in 
population, the figures point to progressive mralization, and un¬ 
fortunately the agricultural holdings arc so small that machinery 
and modern scientific methods cannot be profitably applied, ex¬ 
cept in limited areas, to increase their yield. The outstanding 
defects of Indian rural Life, as summed up by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
arc: The excessive pressure of the population on the land, the 
small size of holdings and their progressive fragmentation, the 
primitive methods of cultivation foUowed, the waste of farm 
manure, irregular hours of labour, insuificient and uneconomical 
utilization of women’s services, the lack of finance for farm 
work, the old-fashioned character of the subsidiary occupations 
pursued, the crushing indebtedness of the ryot, short employ^ 
ment, universal iliitcnicy, and phenomenal poverty, “If the in¬ 
ertia of centuries is to be overcome,” the Agricultural Commis¬ 
sion, presided over by Lord Linlithgow, reported in 1928, “it is 
essential that all the resources at the disposal of the State should 
be brought to bear on the problem of rural uplift. What is re¬ 
quired is an organized ana sustained effort by all those depart¬ 
ments whose activities touch the lives and surroundings otthc 
rural population.” 

It is somewhat disquieting to find that, notwithstanding the 
immense scope for unremitting constructive activity thus revealed, 
the author of Planned Economy for India devotes no further 
attention to the problem of rural revivification and reconstruc¬ 
tion, but urges concentration of all available resources and clfort 
on the expansion and multiplication of industrial establishments. 
Such a program me, I venture to submit, ignores the fundamental 
fact that in India industrial expansion can proceed only pari passtt 
with the expansion in the purchasing power of the rural popula¬ 
tion, whose economic elevation is therefore the first problem m be 
mlvcd. One of the features of the present world contraction in 
miemanonal uade is the increasing dependence of all manufac¬ 
turing industries on domestic markets, and in India the value of 
the domestic market is mainly determined by the margin of in- 
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come left in the hdnds of the rural population after mcetmg prior 
fixed charges in the forin of rent, interest^ etc. Inter aiia^ in 
support of his plea for a fuller development of Indian industries 
to meet Indian wants, the former Chairman of the Indian 
Economic Enquiry Committee makes the somewhat sweeping 
statcnicnt dial Indian people "at the present time buy from oulsiefe 
the country^ most of the manufactured goods that they need* in¬ 
cluding some of their staple wants like clothings steel, sugar, and 
s al r-^flfnmoditifs which they once manufactured for them¬ 
selves/' Such a statement obviously underrates the extent to 
which Indian manufactures have already displaced materials 
formerly imported in respect of all the commodities mentioned» 
This apphes particularly to dothing and sugar of which imports 
arc now small relative to Indian production and arc rending 
towards complete disappearance. 

ignoring the reduced incomes of the rural populadon^ and the 
consequent necessity of a downward adjustment of the price- 
level of manufactured goods in order to maintain and extend con¬ 
sumption, Sir M* Visvesvaraya urges that Indian tariffs should be 
raised still higher—a policy which would inflict a double injury 
on the Indian cultivators, firsts by raising still further the prices 
of the manufactured goods they wish to buy, and, secondly, by 
narrowing sriil further their export markets (the inevitable effect 
of reduced imports of foreign manufactures) so causing a further 
decline in their incomes. In brief, economic planning, as cx^ 
pounded by Sir M, Visvewaraya, appears to consist mainly of 
devices directed to promoting the further enrichment of the urbar 
manufacturer at the expense of the producers of primary products. 
On this issue, indeed, our mentor's attitude is nor only inequitable 
but inconsistent, for while in one passage (page yS) he insists that, 
** So long as foreign comped don is keen, protection only discrimi¬ 
natory, and subsidies are practically unknown, new industnes 
have small chance of making headway/^ on the succeeding page 
be claims, quite unconvincingly, That India, given the necessary 
freedom, will be able to produce manufactured goods for export, 
IS evident (rir) from the fact that during the war, when there was 
little or no comperitiqn from Europe, she sent out more manu- 
faemred articles than either before or after the war/^ Tlie re¬ 
minder that Indian industries were able lo produce manufactured 
goods for export ** when there was litdc or no competition from 
Europe" is rendered still more irrelevant by the subsequent 
emergence of Japanese competition, which Indian industries find 
It difftcuk to combat even behind a 50 per cent, tariff. 

In relation to competition in the shipping trade»it is admitted 
frankly that “No Indian company, however strong, can hope to 
thrive in the teeth of competition from powerful vested interests 
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with their accumulated reserves without the hacking of a national 
eovcnuncnt.” It b accordingly urged that “ a new 

Government, in spite of the opposition from vested interests to 
which India's public men have by now got accustomed, sjjcaal 
anenrion will have to be paid to encourage Indian ^pping m the 
many v^Tiys it is done by national governments of otncf coxm^’CS. 

In brief, both Indian shipping and Indian shipbuilding shodd 
be subsidized from Indian revenue. More pertinent is the 
advocacy of financial support for the development of new atr 
services in India, for at least these provide a new form of ir^ 
port and equip India with a new amcni^, whereas the existing 
shipping services meet all reasonable rcqnircracnis. Equally justi- 
fiablc is the demand put forward for greater vigour in the exten¬ 
sion of wireless broadcasting facilities, tor here again a new 
amenity would be provided, and the expenditure incurred would 
be repid in terms of rural uplift. A very strong case, ^ Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya shows, can also be made for the fnilcr utilization of 
India's potential resources in terms of bvdro^:leciric power. 
Some progress h.TS already been made, but the output compared 
to that in many countries is negligible, and there is still vast scope 
for progress. It is, for example, estimated that India has potential 
power resources equivalent to ay million horse-power, whereas 
the power actually developed is under 2 million h.p. It is urged 
that a comprehensive scheme of development of electric power in 
India should be launched Immediately with a view ultimately to 
supply cheap electric power for domestic use as well as foe in¬ 
dustrial and public utility undertakings. 

In respect of foreign trade Sir M, Visvesvaraya appears to be 
on less Ami ground, for while he complains that, in proportion 
to her population, India’s foreign trade is the lowest in the world, 
he overlooks the fact that the net effect of the intensive industrial 
programme he advocates would be to reduce it still further, owing 
to me consequent reduction in imports. As all experience attests, 
sooner or later a country which reduces its imports will suffer a 
corresponding loss in its export trade; yet the author urges, in so 
many words, that the proper policy for India in the immediate 
future should be to steadily reduce the volume of imports by in¬ 
creased industrialization and by restricting imports to luxuries 
and essential commodities only. Specifically, it is proposed that 
there should be, firstly, a gradual elimination of such imports as 
cotton manufactures and refined sugar, which con be produced 
without difficulty; secondly, the restriction of imports to the ex¬ 
tent to which India is able to pay by her own exportable sur¬ 
pluses of raw materials and foM grains vrithout entailing any 
substantial drain on the gold and other resources of the country; 
and, thirdly, the introduction of an effective policy of protection 
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to new industries, subject to dtic consideraboo of consult^ in- 
tetests. Somewhat mcoosistciitly, having mged the (hastic cm- 
tailmcnt of imports, indudiug articles of British manufacture, by 
these various methods. Sir M. Visvesvaraya proceeds sapicntly to 
acknowkdge that an increase of trade between the United King¬ 
dom and India “ will he rrf mutual adyantam "; a sound conten- 
tion, but utterly irreconcilable with bis definite advocacy or the 
elimination of British cotton goods and otbcf manufactures such 
as machinery and motor vehicles^ which be advocates that India 
riiould produce from her own resources. Steel is included in the 
ban. India, it is noted, is producing about 500,000 tons of steel 
and is importing 1,000,000 tons more; and, it is recommended, 
the tariff should be raised high enough to increase production 
and render India self-suffident. 

In order to increase production and income rapidly and speed 
up progress in other mrections it is proposed that India should 
have a Ten-Year Plan, to be evolved and implemented by tlnr 
Government of India in conjunction with a Central Economic 
Council functioning as an Indian " Brain Trust.” Some con¬ 
ception of the far-reaching character of the programme, which it is 
contemplated might be carried into effect, i^y be derived from 
the suggestion that, in the ten-year period. It should be possible 
to extend the road mileage by 97 pCT cent., railway mileage by 
29 per cent., to increase electric power plant to twice its present 
capacity, to develop shipping up to 1,000,000 tons, and to produce 
nearly all the automobiles required in the country. That foreign 
manufacturers would not benefit from such a programme is shown 
by the stipulation that an indispensable preliminary^ for the rapid 
eiaension of railways is the establishment of factories and work¬ 
shops for the manufacture of locomotives, machinery, and stores 
required for future ejetensions. In brief, it is claimed, the general 
guiding principle should be, as in all modem States, to encourage 
the export of manufaemred articles as far as possible, and to limit 
to an irreducible minimum the import of foreign manufacturers. 

In this very ambitious plan the provision of the considerable 
financial resources required is presented as not Involving any 
diHiculty. It is estimated, for instance, that a loan of about 

375,000,000 will be required, in the first instance^ partly for 
productive public works, factories, etc., to be carried out or 
established under the direct supervision of Government* and 
partly for financing large-scale factories which inay be started 
by joint-stock companies or private individuals wrlth or without 
Government ctnipcration. If, it is assumed, the policies of the 
new Government command public confidence, there will be no 
dearth of response from investors, and there will be no need to 
borrow abroad. ITic overriding fact, it is pointed out, is that 
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there are in India seven or eight times the number of people that 
there are in Great Britain to be fed, clothed, housed, and kept 
alive, and that in order to be able to do this and to lift her sub¬ 
merged population, India wants freedom to practise whatever 
industries, occupations, or professions her proplc find it to their 
advantage to do. The Indian problem, it is insisted, is funda¬ 
mentally industrial and should be solved by the same methods as 
have proved eihcacious in the U.S.A., Japan, and Canada, and 
latterly also in Soviet Russia. India can either be an industrially 
developed country or a market for foreign manufacturers, but it 
can never be both. The European community, it is claimed, have 
welcomed the adoption of a planned economy for India. Broadly 
speaking, that statement is correct, albeit such approval does not 
necessarily comprehend the proposals outlined by the author of 
Planned Economy for IndlOt who, however, maintains that the 
United Kingdom should look for increased business and trade for 
its people in India in future not by restricting the scope of activities 
of the indigenous population to primitve occupations done in a 
primitive way, but by assisting them in the development of new 
industries and occupations and hy increasing the total volume of 
business in the country for which there is immense scope. The 
Indian people, it is pleaded, should now have opprtuniries to 
build up wealdi. There will be room for British trade and also for 
the services of the British people if rendered in a spirit of equality 
and friendliness. India, under such an arrangement, is likely to 
become a new source of strength—commercial and political—to 
Great Britain in the years to come. 

Measures raising the general standard of living and income in 
India arc undoubtedly dnirablc, but it is open to doubt whether 
concentfation on industrial development, as advocated by Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya, would achieve that aim. From the standpoint of 
India as a whole the industrial expansion of the post-war period 
has brought, perhaps, increased wealth, but, except for an insig- 
niheant minority, not increased welfare. As a source of employ¬ 
ment, relative to the increase in population of over 30 millions in 
die decade ending 1931, the industries sustained or Seated hy the 
imposidon of protective tariffs have hardlv weighed in the 
balance; indeed, if we include in our calculations the prejudicial 
effect on the oversea demand for Indian agricultural produce of 
the drastic curtailment of manufactured imports, it is probable 
that, despite the burtlen imposed on consumers, the net gain, in 
terms of employment, if not also of hard cash, has been trifling. A 
rough calculation shows that if all the manufactured goorls still 
entering the Indian market were cntirelv excluded, in favour of 
goods of Indian manufacture, the transfer of production would 
involve the employment of under a million new workers—the 
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price of the almost complete ciUninadon of the oversea markets 

tor India’s surplus produce. ^ ► ,* 1 

There is no possibility of Indian indiistnes consuming all 
raw materials now exported. To mention only one example, m 
order to enable the In^an cotton mills to udlize aU the raw co^n 
now exported, it would be necessary for tiiem to double their 
output: in other words, to produce and sell 6,000,000,000 yards 
of piccegoods instead of 3,^,000,000 yar^. The fundamental 
hindrance to larger industrial production in India is, in reality, 
the low per capita consumption of manufactured goods, Indian or 
impoacd, and that hiatus can be removed only by incrcasinjg Ac 
purchasing caparity of Ac rural population: a problem Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya almost entirely ignores. The purAasing powCT of 
Ac rural population, it is necessary to reiterate, is determined 
largely by Acir ability to find oversea markets for their surplus 
produce at profitable prices; and, m that respect, the incidence of 
Ac world depression has been disastrous. Indian exports tm* 
fortunately are, moreover, now menaced not only by n^owing 
markets but by Ac increasing recourse to scientific substitutes for 
natural products. At Ais stage, Aereforc, Acte appears to be 
strong 'justification for Ac view Aat the primary aim of Indian 
fiscal policy should be, not a furAcr mcrcasc in protectionist 
tariffs, but Ac rebabiUtation of the Indian export trade, m the in¬ 
terests of InAan cultivators and of InAan and oversea industries 
alike. 


THE COURSE OF INDIAN EVOLUTION 
Bv Stanley Rice 

To a mind attuned to ^uch objects there Is no more fascinating 
study than the history of primitive man unfolded to us gradually 
and with painful labour by archeology, by philology, and by 
mythology. The firsr shows us how men lived in the ^-ofl 
centuries, what sort of houses and temples they built, what 
ornaments they wore and for what occasions, what kind of social 
order they had and what were their religious beliefs. The second 
h^ done much to link up the races of the earth which, as they 
disper^d and found new homes^ found also new tongues and 
insensibly developed language according to the genius of the 
country in which they settled, hecomiug more and more nolilfj- as 
the branches grew away from the parent stem, yet preserving, if 
one has the wit to follow up clues, the germ of the ancient speech. 
Mythology, too, shows us the ancient folk, struggling to express 
the great natural phenomena in terms of human experience, 
out of the manifold appearances of the sun or of 
the dawn, and less often of storms and rain and wind; and the 
CMrdination of these mythological talcs may well be the measure 
of our fcjiowledge of the cootiict of hiunan races and sometimes 
even afford the clue by which we can trace early migrations. 

But he who would seek to delve into these mysteries must walk 
warily, for there are many pitfalls. The mere similarity of a word 
or a legend may lead us far astray, since your scientific philologist 
will mtcfpose with the fatal objection that an “ r ” cannot become 
an ** s ” or some such thing, and your mythologist will point out 
that you cannot predicate contact of races by the simple fact that 
each has a legend dealing with the sun or the dawn, with fertility 
or vegetation cults, because these arc the phenomena which would 
sfrikc all primitive peoples alike. Nothing, for example, is more 
obvious even to a prumdve Intelligence than the passage of the sun 
across the sky, to sink 6nally at the close of day into the ocean or 
bdow the distant horizon. And once the sun is pcrsoni6cd as a 
It would not require any great imagination to suppose that 
the bnght deity drO'Vc his chariot and horses across the wide skv 
that at his setting he was lost in the waves, to be born again next 
<by, young and glorious as ever. It would be natural enough to 
those who thought of the dawn as a goddess to fancy her dying in 
the arms of the sun, who as he mounts the sky quenches the more 
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gentle light of the tbwn; and the cvcr-^rccurrkig miracle of Nature 
renewing herself could hardly fail to draw attention to the great 
fact of reproduction, 

Mrs. cWplin is one of those enthusiastic seekers into lie mean¬ 
ing of words and legends, and with an industry which Is worthy 
of all admiration she has carefully collected her material from such 
wificly separated countries as Mexico and Scotland, as England 
and India- She has packed her book* full of information, but has 
so put it together as to be bewildering and to suggest that she has 
merely reproduced a notebook, with, of course, some references to 
those who have worked in the same field. It is difficult to say 
certainly that her deductions arc either right or wrong, for it is 
very rare that she uses argument. She is content rather, now with 
assertion, now with a question, now more tentatively with sug- 
gesdon, A book with so resounding a title leads the expectant 
reader to anticipate a careful analysis of research that has gone 
before. But that does not seem to be Mrs. Chaplin’s purpose. In 
dealing with serpent worship, which is widespread, she is inclined 
to place its original home in Mexico and elsewhere in North 
America. Some tribes arc called snakes, and she equates them 
with the Indian Nagas. “ The sister of Vasuki, king of the Naga 
tribes, married )arat Karu, and their son was called Astika, very 
like Aztec.” She offers no further philological connecdon between 
the names, nor does she explain what the Mexican form of our 
word Aztec is. 

As a more detailed illustrarion of Mrs. Chaplin’s methods we 
may take this. She suddenly introduces a Celtic saint called 
Kenrigern, who is connected with the cow cult. He has a birth 
story ” rather like ” that of the Hindu hero Kama. Kama, she 
says, was the son of Surya, the Sun, and Priiha, the Earth, who, 
being adopted by the ruling Prince of Kunri, took that name. She 
bore the boy Kama to him as the result of a liaison, hid him in a 
box which was borne down the stream of the Ganges, and was 
rescued from the water by a king. He grew up to be one of the 
heroes of the Mahahhania. Kcndgcm, whose mother was also 
taken from the water and who w^ l^m soon afterwards, became 
a priest; he vvas Producer of Crops and Patron and Protector of the 
Cow, “a feature strikingly Hindu.” But Kenti is not unlike 
Kund, and “g^:m” with a hard “ g ” resembles Karna (pro 
Dounced Kern). Characteristically Mrs. Chaplin leaves it theret 
what are wt to make of it? Apparendy that there is some unde¬ 
fined connection between the Mahabharata and the Celtic legend. 
But is there really any resemblance between a warrior who was 
rescued in a floating ark and a priest whose mother was taken 
* Matter, Myth and Spirit, by Dorothea CKaplirt, Siropkin, Maishall 
(Tndt Agents). 
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from the water? As for the similarity of names we arc not told 

Mmi ""h all-important, as Max 

MuUcr has ^own. She does not tell us whether it is usual to add 

the suffix of the son s name to the mother’s in Sanskrit, and that 
a^m be a^nmed. Finally, Kama Is not pronounced 

Kern. That js sunply a vulgarised form of the mtc pronunda- 

Englishmen In IndL in such 
words. What would Chaplin say if one tried to prove that 
Ammca was found^ from Bnttany because America is “ rather 
ifcc Armono Efiop the “ r,” as you might easily do if you 
shortened the first syirabjc; adopt the rougTjcr American Lo- 
nimaation and there you arc! If there is a legend 

which rcjKmblcs the Kama one, it is that of Dana? and 
P^seus. Danac was wooed by Zeus in the form of a golden 
shower which is almost certainly the sun; Perseus is put mm a 
tox (with his mother), rescued by a king, and becomes a warrior. 

Mrs. Chaplin’s concern, and it would be 

M« rh.^ rexactly is 
Mrs. Chaphn s objeenve is not very clear. She apparently m Jns 

us to mfer that in the dispersion of the Aryan racSsome of them 

migrated to America, or to Ireland and Scotland (as it is generally 

and legends It rnay be so, but Mrs. Chaplin’s pages rather 
^gesuons for fuller treatment than actual proof of anything, 
^e reader is left m a ^te of suspended judgment. NowJierc u 

We must now leave the cloudland of mythological speculation 
for the dearer atmosphere of those times Wn^T^STd S 

and“o?'*ih ^ conception of law and justice 

and of the relations of man to man hfd been evolved. ’ It is 

charact^sne of European writers on the subject of Hindu ethics 
m“r' 'Jo and must refer to the Sanskrit texts for the raw 

material, ^cy seldom seek for explanations cither of doctrines or 
^moi^ ideas from Indian writers, who, one would suppose are 
better judges of thetr own systems than foreigners, h^t K- 
ronceded that they are biassed and that their conclusions mus\ be 
wrilllrZ^ «>mc reservation; on the other hand/ 
writer too often bnnp to his studies not only a mind steet^in 

Si 

yocially in whal thn Hindu would reprd o> ikl viS priSS 
of lui f„(h. In nultrr, mo« diroctly^nn^d S S 3 

"'^r«ion of law and 

oomplo. and m the tratnwnt of wonwn, wo ha« traUed 
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far from thr laws, of Manu. Wt no longer award the poetic justice 
of mutilation of the offending member for particular offences; 
some of these were certainly barbarous, yet not more barbarotK 
than those species of torture which Christians devised for thcii 
fellows in the Middle Ages down at least to the end of the sixteenth 
centurv. The social position of woman has changed from one age 
to another* In the Vedic age woman nearly approached, if she 
did not actually attain, the position of man, except in regard to 
rights of property and inheritance. The position of woman, as 
Sir Sivaswami Aiyar points out,* was largely determined by the 
customs of the age* In times of turmoil and war, when man was 
engaged in martial exercises, he became the obvious protector of 
the weaker sex, and as such his sex attained predominance. Again 
the ptriarchal system, which vested extraordinary poivers in the 
male head of the family, was responsible for the denial to women 
of rights of property and of inheritance. But at all times the 
mother and wife have been held in the utmost respect- Marriage 
was and still is regarded as a sacrament, and whatever legislators 
may do it is unlikely that divorce will be looked upon with favour 
for many a year to come. " In its Oriental or polygamous stage 
marriage is regarded almost exclusively, in its lower aspect, as a 
gratification of the animal passions,” says Lccky in his classic 
work. One may perhaps doubt whether marriage, considered “ in 
its lower aspect,” is ever regarded anywhere as anything else, 
though modernism tends apparently towards the “ gratification of 
animal passions” without the formality of marriage, and what 
one reads of certain parts of America docs not suggest ” the 
mutual respect and attachment of the contracting parties, the 
formation of a household, and the long train of domestic feelings 
and duties that accompany it ” w'hich are claimed as among the 
motives of the Western contract. Our author entirely repudiates 
the quotation above made, so far at least as it concerns Hindus and 
Hinduism. ” The objects,” he declares, " intended to be secured 
by marriage are offspring, the due performance of religious rites, 
faithful attendance (service), the highest conjugal happiness and 
heavenly bliss for the ancestors and oneself.” Incidentally Sir 
Sivaswami disposes of several misapprehensions. ” Child 
riages," he says, “ came into vogue in the Smitri period,” and it is 
therefore not an institution sanctioned by the oldest scriptures, 
though it must be admitted that it has now taken firm root, 
especially among the peasantry. There was quite a phenomenal 
number of such marrjages celebrated to escape the consequences 
of the Sarda Act, and it has even been said that unborn bab^ have 
been betrothed on condition that the contract should be null, as, 
• Kvalution ef Hindu Moral Ideaisp Sir P. Sivaswami Aiyar, Caltutta 
Univenity. 
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of course, it must be, if the children should be of the same sen. 
Hurality of wves was never forbidden, but monogamy has alwaw 
^en and suJl js the bfanu recognized moTe thJn one 
but It was only the first mamage which was regarded “ as ocr- 
fo^d from a sense of religious duty and for religious purpoS, 

Sit « merely 

fim k Hinduism differs 

from Chnsuamty. m that .t has never encouraged virginitv in 

ather sex. Asceticism did not involve celibacy and woman was 

" 

Lectures on the evolution of moral progress could hardlv be 
complete without a reference to caste, but it can scarcely be lid 
^t on this subject Sir Sivaswami has anything new to ly The 

Aon of HtfiJu Moral Ideals, « treats mainly of the ancient scriiv 
mres with certam reWes to modem condidons, but Icav*^^ 

ZlhT^7 Mussulman ascendan;:y almost 

touched Yet during those seven centuries, from the first irrunrions 
to the dcarJr of Aurangzebc, die evolution was steadily going on 
and m some resp^ts at least can hardly have been uiJa§ecte®d hi 
Jhn Civilization. Although Hinduism as I 

whole has withstood not only this impact but also many others 

f consequences of them. Whether o^ 

occupation ^y be open to question, but even if it were looked 
upon with favour by later Hinduism, it must have re^dvT^ 
txmragement from die fact that it was practised by the neonle th™ 

m ™wcr 1. may b. ft., .h. ^cmL SL 

be „ too prepdiced ,o aSord a stre foondaiL'^ 3 ™ 

certainly true that the early European writers such ^ 
whatrvo, valao ftoy «,ay /.herwiKyo, caL, £ 
intcrprow, of Hindu ideak For all that wo n.a, rtaaonabQrJ! 
plain ftai the story of the evotution of moral ideas is incomolae 
w^n tl»largely tgnores a period that is almost covered in EnS 
histoij by the Conquest to Queen Victoria ^ • 

^baile ftat eftiej ideals were norp37undk 3 

anftor. In ^33“ Br7^ll^3e f 

Stlol&eJ u^ttl^'f'tj-a.X 

disciLssions of the latter ^ n k^ reason, the 

scriDitif« n ^ oased upon the authority of the 

senpotres.... One great diffcrenee between Creek and mdd“n 
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thought on the one hand and Hindu thought on the other is that 
the Hindu is satisfied with tracing the origin o£ rules to some text 
of scripture 01 some authoritative tradition, and does not pr^ 
home the question as to the rational basis of the rule. He is satis¬ 
fied with an appeal to authority and docs not believe that mere 
unfettered reasoning can furnish guidance in matters of morality. 
And again in Ac chapter on Law and I usdcc he says t The social 
order of Ac Hmdus was founded not upon Ac comparatively 
modem democratic principle of equality, but upon Ac conception 
of a social hierarchy based upon caste and sanctioned by rclijgion. 
Though Ac Hindus attaches Ac greatest importance to Ac virtues 
of justice and impartiality, their conceptions were deeply per¬ 
meated by Ac notion of mcquality among Ac castes and sexes, 
The only way in which Ac social fabric could be main tamed was 
by makmg every mdividual know his place in the social order 
and keep to it.” In Aese two principles—Ac supreme value of 
auAority and Ac inequality of classes and of Ac sexes^wc get a 
succinct explanation of Hinduism as we know it today. Whenever 
a custom is to be supported or condemned. Acre will always be 
Aose who are ready wiA texts or oAcr extracts from sacred 
writings to prove that it has or has not Ac support of auAorlty, 
and no amount of rcasomng, however convmcing to Ac Western 
mind, will serve to overcome Ais deeply ingrained reverence for 
auAority. On the oAcr hand, Ac whole strueturc of caste is 
based upon Ae inherent inequality of man, and Ac famous doc¬ 
trine of Karma has its foundation in Ac same conception, since by 
it is determmed wheAer a man shall be bora again m a higher or 
a lower scale. 

On Ais same subject of Karma we find here repeated Ac argu¬ 
ment of all Indian writes Aat it is in essence Ae Christian doc¬ 
trine that whatsoever a man sows, Aat shall he also reap, coupled 
w*i A Ae converse that whatsoever a man now reaps, that must he 
have sown. Mr. John Mackenzie of Ac Wilson College, Bombay, 
advances Ac objection, though ” with some hesitation,” Aat Ae 
doctrine of Karma ” involves a fatalistic explanation of human 
conduct,” and this idea of fatalism is also attributed to Professor 
Bcrricdalc KeiA. Sir Sivaswami declares that it is an entire mis¬ 
conception to confound Karma with fatalism. ” The Karma 
Acory implies Aat a man can by his own actions influence his 
future destiny. The freedom of Ac inAvidual to rebate his own 
conduct by his own rational volitions and by his ability to conquer 
his ow-n impulses or oAer obstacles have alwap been emphasized 
in Ae clc.ifesi terms by Ae Hindu rages and law-givers.” The 
idea Aat Karma is fatalistic seems to rest upon Ac assertion Aat 
” misdeeds are Ac outcome of Ae operation of forces beyond his 
control,” but there is noAmg in Ac esotcik doctrine of Karma 
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which jmttfics this assertion, Jt may be that the misdeeds which 
mclude m^ mg before an elder brother ” are not strictly ethical 
^t the whole point of these lectures is to show how moral ideas have 
been evolved and how in modem thought such evil deeds " have 
ceased to count, unless it be among the unlettered or perhaps the 
^ictly orthodojc. Karma is, in fact, the Hindu way of accounting 
tor the existence of evil, and Sir Sivaswami declares that the 
doctnne of Karma is a more acceptable theory for staving off the 
r«ponsibdity from the Creator for evil and suffering than any of 
the rtvai doc^cs of other religions.” It is admittedly not perfect- 
It IS admittedly open to criticism; but we may fairly ask whether 
any doctrine of the same hind, Christian or oiiier. is not also open 
to cnticism Possibly the Chnstian would not admit this, but he 
should ask himself how his own doctrines might appear to an im^ 
partial ^bc, who does not start, as he himself alivays docs and 
must, with a prejudice in favour of his own religion 

n rh IfT' speculation, and after 

all the Hindu-itsclf a controversial word, but implying in com¬ 
mon parlance one who accepts the cardinal doctrines of ^e Hindu 
religion, and especially those derived from the ancient and so-called 
sKr^ wnun^^thc Hindu is what we know him* In a little 
book that is hardly more than a pamphlet Mrs. Elizabeth Sharoe 
has sketched some of the types. She has called it The India that 
K ladta, a ^aJIcnging title which is not whoUy borne out by the 
contents. For surely the India that is India is not to be found in 
the bazaars or m the cointyard of a Maharaja’s palace, but in the 
everyday village life of the peasant. To ignore the ryot is surely 
to write Hamlet without the Prince. Mrs. Sharpe evidently knows 

^ Ifrijputana. and her skeihes arc 

^ upon her peponal t^pcricncc. She is, however, inclined to 
generalize, ^d it is permissible to say that, whatever be the case 
m some smdl stato, the description is not applicable to the larger 

Lidwtf Arab jemadar and the Huzuri or 

holder of ^e privy purse, whom she describes at some length arc 
not typical of such states as the present writer has seen- the dress 
of the latter must surely depend on the part of India’he comes 

STu tedif ' is the tndU 

England herself; a handful of Indians, educated on English fines— 

j ■'"t’lied throughout with 

Bntish ideas of demoemty; hopelessly defiled themselves by idl 
the ethics that make their own Hindu orthodoxy—which com 
pie dy dcni« them even today the * darshana ’ of Sdr old temX' 

caste. 

really speak for Indians and the heart of India?” ^ 

• The /bAo Mjr h tndia, by ElUubrth Sharpe, LiLtac, 3,, 
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TJut is a qucsdon which can be answered in more ways than 
one. Sir Albion Baneqi has tried to answer it in the memoirs of 
his father,* a mnch-rcspected Bengali, Sevabrata Sastpada Bancrji, 
whose name, it is safe to say, is known to very few. He is the 
embodiment of the modern ideas, of the modern attitude to ethical 
conceptions, and indeed in some respects he might be called the 
spiritual father of a Gandhi. He lived strenuously for the cause of 
female education, for the amelioration of the masses, especially of 
the depressed classes, and himself abandoned the caste of a Kutin 
Brahman that he might give himself more fully to the work of his 
life. That he met with opposition might perhaps be taken for 
granted i but tbc feeling against his teaching and his work was so 
strong that opposition hardened into real persecution. The fruits 
of his exertions may liavc hecn meagre; there was little to show. 
A pioneer of this kind often has little to show, but the seed he 
sows bears fruit in the end, even when the sower is forgottoi and 
his very name is unknown. The growth of those moie liberal 
movements with which he was idendfied must necessarily be slow 
and their success may be attributed to lesser men. To men like 
Banerji it was enough to have lived for the causes he had espoused, 
and the rest they will leave to time and the workings of Providence. 
We cannot sec far into the future, and who knows that tbc face of 
India will not he changed by such reformers, and that the little 
band whom Mrs. Sharpe now derides as dcnadonalizcd exotics 
may not be the little leaven that will leaven the whole lump? The 
whole movement is sdll in its infancy; it took Christianity some 
three and a half centuries to rise to the height of its victory, 

* An Indian Path^ndtr, by Sir A. R. Banerjii Ketnp Hall Prc«, Ox¬ 
ford, as. 6d 
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THE BENGAL HOME INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 

This Association was founded in 1917 in Calcutta to be a centre of 
arts ^d crafts from the many districts m the Presidency of Bengal 
P^'iously It had not been possible to get in touch with any dis^ 
tnbuting agency and buyers were dependent upon what they 
might pick up by a chance visit through the districts. Thus, froin 
bek of demand, some of the old hand crafts were in danger of 
dymg out. This was discovered accidenuUy by the late Lord Car¬ 
michael just before he took up his governorship of Madras. He 
was in habit of buving large, soft, silk handkerchiefs through 
eristic s of Edinburgh, with a comic pattern of little ducks. On 
asking for a further supply he was told there were no more, but he 
might get some m India. But when he visited the bazaars it was 
<^y to find that the handkerchiefs were unknown. At the same 
tune both he and Lady Carmchael were impressed with the mem¬ 
orial to H.M. Queen Victoria, which took form of an Institute 
of Arts and Crafts for the province, where many lovely things 
were always on sale and which was well patr^ed by viators 
In Bengal there was nothing similar, and Lord Carmichael 
made plans to hold an exhibition in Calcutta, but with the out¬ 
break of war all minds were concentrated on war work It was 
not until 1917 that Urd and Lady Carmichael were able to estal> 
Ijsh the Association, and in spite of ups and downs it has survived 
and grown stea^ly ^Utelv, en^uraged and supported by the 
Vsccroy and Lady Wjlhngdon, the Association has been enabled 
to send a hrst consignment of its work to London, where it is 
hoped to «tabhsh a permanent agency. The private view day 
wpnized by Udy Carmichael, on Monday, April 29, at Messrs. 
Scifridge and Ltd of Oxford Street, was one of the fij^t 
ev^ of the Jubilee and, incidentally, the London season. 

hand-woven also in Bengal, 
dispbyed in dress-lengths, scarves, handfer- 
of different sizes, etc. Most of the hand printing is done at 
^mpor^ and it is now looked on as a speciality of the Benea] 
Home ludustnw As^iation. Many old fattenS have been fe- 

^hich is to be known for all 
tone as the Carmichael handkerchief”! The silks were very 
popjilar; their fine makes them less liable to crush ana 

^cy are easily washed in Lux; further, their colouring is rich, and 

hr^ns, prunes, greens and aimsons are vivid and suitable for 
modern times. 

From Kosida, in the Dacca district of Bengal, there were 
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lengths of golden silk embroidery worked by the Muhnnimadan 
community there. The silken cloth is woven by the men on hand 
loomsj ana the embroidery of a delicate scrolling pattern, close and 
fine, is done by the women and girls of all ages- This community 
is in great distress^ as previously nearly all their work was c:!t- 
ported to Turkey, largely for ritual purposes, until the advent of 
the Young Turks and their Western IcHinings. These long lengths 
could easily be adapted for evening gowns, court dresses, and one 
might go so far as to suggest altar frontaU or decorations. There 
are other embroideries in crimson and blue by the same com¬ 
munity; these, too, are soft and delicate, with a l^eauiy and mag¬ 
nificence that should not be allowed to fade out into the past. 

The bright coloured muslins and cottons from Dacca were in 
lengths or utilized in different w^ays. There were saris with 
delicate lx>rdtrs of gold, diver or coloured threads and a motive 
hand'Wovcn througn with very pretty effect; they ranged from 
cheap flowered muslins, ''Napali *" gay muslins (especially made 
for export to Ncpal);^ lengths of white figured muslin, and one 
sample of exquisite while muslin, so fine that it can only be woven 
in the early morning when the deiv is on the ground to prewent 
the thread from breakings There were also soft cotton summer 
blankets ” useful for light bed covers, children's play crawlers, etc. 
Tussore silks for suitings and shirtings from the Malda district 
met a brisk demand. There were a large assortment of saris or 
finely woven wool chuddars from a Dacca mission, silk saris, and 
one sari of black silk, hand-woven throughout witli gold and 
silver, really a museum " piecc*'^ It is only possible to buy these 
expensive ones direct from the old families of India. 

The Kalimpong Mission sent a variety of arts and crafts from 
their centre. The late Mrs. Craliam—wife of Dr^ Graham, head 
of Kalimpong Hom« for Children — started this work among the 
hill people in the Kalimpong and Sikkim districts^ It is now con¬ 
tinued by her daughter and son-in-law, Mrs, and Mr, N, Odiing- 
These consisted of woven belts and childrcn*s reins, bags, 
pochettes, lacquered trays^ toast racks, ash trays, baskets, etc., and 
many other things adapted to our modem requirements. 

There were also inexpensive ivories from the Murshidabad 
district, and one powder bowl in particular of elephants and vines 
was a beautiful piece of carving. Though these ivories can be 
bought in many other parts of Indio, the workers almost all come 
from Bengal. A mission from Rajputana sent an assortment of 
dolls cleverly dressed in indigenous costumes, and there were clay 
figures of workers in their huts or busy with trades, etc., 
from Krishnagar, Enamel fruits, birds, animals, and useful ash 
trays and pots had been sent from the village school at Santi- 
niketan. started by the great Tagore, Perhaps the highest form 
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of art was shown in a half-^t of Suri bowb or rice measures oJ 
polished wood covered in brass of a particitbrly fine workman- 
ship* These were fiir above the ordinary brasses from orienta] 
countries^ and we are told that the art has nearly died oul 
T he Association is also acting as agent for die Indian state o£ 
Bhutanj adjacent to North Bengal, and there were woven gar¬ 
ment pieces and some bags and cushions made out of themj and 
for M^pnr^ a small state in Assam, which sent boitei of sandal¬ 
wood and cleverly carved animals of the same wood, etc., from an 
arts and crafts centre under the direedrm of an English lady, 
brought over by the local Rajah, 

Alyson H. Beanu^nds. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Wamik Hastings. By Mr. A- Mervyn Davies, (iwr NicAGtioa.) 15** o**- 
^RfffituFcd hy Sm Eixior Colvin.) 

Wairea Hastings was, as near as man may be, the Happy Warrior; but it 
needed many decades for the world to realize this simple troth. The 
strength of his character was known in his own day, not its beauty. In t^ 
Kspeo, fate was not hind 10 him. He had to face, first, unpopularity in his 
owD clast aod service, in the murky moral atmtwphcr*! of Bengal of a.d. 1763; 
then, during his Gosernor-Gcdcralship. a hostile majority, openly bent «n 
his destruction, including that prodigy of persiitcni malice, Philip Francis, 
and, finally, at the tune of the impeachment, the cruel and intemperate el^ 
quence of a staEesman and orator of the calibre of Edmund Burke. ^ Burke s 
malevolence was insjMted by FraacLs, and the earlier historians of this period, 
James Mills and Macaulay, followed in the Burke n-adidon. The process of 
flaring the atmosphere of dismist and suspicion that thus hung around the 
ceputadon of Warren Hastings has required nearly a century of resrareb- 
Begun by Gleig in 1841, and continued hy other fair-minded writers such as 
Sir James Stephen and Sir John Strachey, it may perhaps be redded as 
completed by Mr, Mervyn Davies’s atuacdve work, now under consideradon. 

Mr. Mervyn Davks's careful tlmy of Hastings's career is accompani^ 
through all its phases by a lympathedc study of his character and of its 
devdopmeoi—a study so engrossing that it carries the writer at rimes into 
tome digression and repetition. He U not bUnd to Hastings’s faults ai^ 
mistakes, but Ke shows that these were often rooied in his very virtues or m 
the r o rnp ellift g force of surroimding circurnttancei. It is difficult at the 
end to resist the conclusion that, as an administrator, Warren Hostings was 
as hooest and sin^minded as he was persevering, c^ageous and £ar- 
seemg; and that England was amazingly lucky in having a man of su^ 
force, such experience and $0 high 0 sense of duty to guide her affairs in 
Indio through that momentous period of her history, 

Warren Hastings's generous nature, his devodon as o husband, his charm 
of manocr as a host, and his buoyancy of spirit, even at the worst moments 
of the dog-fi^t between experience and theory in the Cquncit, lave been 
described hy previous writers. Mr. Davies, wlulc far from negtredng these, 
brings into protniocnoc two other features of hts characler viz., his keen 
eye for possible improvements and developments in India and his symp^y 
with Indians and the Indian point of view. The former is illustrated by his 
despatch of missions to Tibet and Egypt, his assembling of a body of learned 
pundits to compile a wriiien code of Hiodu law, and his eticouragenjent of 
educadon and of art and letters by the founding of the Calcutta Madrassa 
and of the Ariadc Society. As to the second feature, there arc nunwotu 
instances in Mr. Davi«’s pges, such as the advice pven to Lord Moira in 
favour of the wider employment of Indians, and the lines on which Hastings 
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huoself would have developed thdr sense of responsibility; while the syU' 
pathy that flowed towards him from Indians was illiutratcd, at die rirrm of 
the itnpcachmeni tong after he had left India, by the avalajuhe of pietitioiis 
in his favour, Ltcludiog one from the Begutns of Oudei, whom he was 
accu^ of despoiling, whose wealth for reasons of State he had certainly 
dimiaished, but whose hearts be had later won. 

It is strange that Mr. Davies, at die end of his vivid story of Hastmgs'i 
life, should express the view that his exact place in history cannot be filially 
settled until die future has revealed its secrets and the Empire is a thing of 
the past. This statement, when one comes to analyze it, seems to fort 
shadow a crash for our connecdon with India, with the spirit of Hasnngt 
ruing vindicated from the mins. It is based on the fac4 a perfectly true 
one, that Hastings would have folJowcd a very different route from that 
which his countrymen subsequently travelled. But, after all, it is the goal 
surely that matters, not the itinerary. And Hastings saw much (urths than 
most men into the mists of dme; he always stood for progress aod the 
graot of responsibility to Indians; he sympthized with Indians and under¬ 
stood their nature and ihcir outlook. Who shall say that, had he been alive, 
he would not have shared the views expressed by Sir Thomas Munro as to 
the goal, only some six years after his death? Whatever die end of die ad¬ 
venture may be, his Work and hU place in history surely stand secure, 
deai-cut, noble in oudine, and far beyond the reach any chance or 
development or reflection of the future. 

Ncverthelesi, Mr. Davies is to be congratulated on his rulNcngth picture, 
not only of the Administrator, but of the Man. It has obviously been a 
labour of love and reverence, and it may safdy be predicted that the his¬ 
torical prt of it will take its place as a work of reference and as a valuable 
addition to the literature of that period. 


Tux Gono of Shita. By Dewan Sharer. (Harrap.) ys. 6d. 

{Reviewed by K. M. pAKiaiua.) 

Though the number of books on India published in this country has 
increased from year to year, those attempdng to delineate Indian life have 
indred been few. It may almost be said that the only Indian iife that the 
ordinary reader of novels in this country can picture to himself is that por¬ 
trayed by Rudyard Kipling many decades ago. It is from this point of view 
that TAe Cong of Shitn is important. Here, for the first dme, an Indian 
writer has attempted to portray the life as actually led by middle-class Indian 
families educated in Western ways but living a life of internal confiicL 
TAc CoJig of Skiva is a straightforward novel which deals with the 
reacdons of English education and European ideas on the changing Hindu 
•ocieiy. The scene is laid in a small Moftissil town, where, though the 
laoictions of caste are still rigid. Western influences have been rtroog 
enough to influence social behaviour. The atmosphere of the little town, 
with iu narrow ftneets, with its temples, with its quarters for dancing girls! 
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And with Lti petty intrigna ami riralrics, ts very jiiccesjfiilly CQDvcyed even ID 
a reader rdi acquainted with Indian cnnditiDiis, while the familic$ and 
characters which directly come into the story come to be known in their 
intiiiiati! Life. We Live in the household oL Seth Shlvram DaSp die local 
banker, and bis muterrul wile^ anxious to give dieir children an up-to-date 
educadoop willing to break the rules of caste when it comes to her son 
laarrying a Brahniin girl* but shocked and akrmed at her widowed daughter 
dewring to marry again. We become friendly. though not quite famiUar* 
with Roopvadp die widow of the Brahmin priest, who gets templed to agree 
to her daughter being afHanced to a Banians son* but sees in e^'ery misforciinc 
the hand of God in thuf daring to break die rules of ca-Ste^ We come to have 
genuine respect for Ehvaraka Nath, the retired Dewan of a neighbouring 
State, courteous, dignlHcdp and upright. Intcresung as these cbaracters and 
the life they represent arc, it is the younger generstioBp profoundly affected 
by new ideas but caught, as it were, in the tentacles of Hindu sodety and 
struggling to break ihrough, that gives to the story its deeply moving 
Interest Especially Shania, ihc daughter of the Brahmin priest who, after 
a vain endeavour to Jive her own Ufe. resigns herseJf in all bunulity, to the 
ways of her caite^ is a poignantly tragic figure who wins and holds one's 
sympathy front ihc beginning to the end. 

Dewan Sharar has produced a rtmarkabk novel—a novel which lifts the 
cunaid on the intimate social life of India and shows the picture of Hindu 
society as it 1$ today, h ii a no^'el which should be widely read in this 
country because of the understanding ic would give of Indian conditions. 


TtmwotL AWO TaAGEDY m JjiniAp 1914 and afteji. By Lieut.-Gcncja] Sh 
George MacMunn, K.e.i., i.c.s.i., d.s.o. (Jarroids.) ifls. ncL 

(Rfvifu/ed iry Sm VEaNtr Lovmtt+) 

This book is not, like the writeris valuable work cm the Indian Mutiny, 
a catefully consideced study of a single sub|ect* but Is rather a scries of 
impressionist sketches designed to show dearly the perils and storms through 
which the good ship India has passed since August* 1914^ These should be 
understood, foe they teach valuable lessons; but impressionist historians stand 
in coiuiderabtc danger of falling into inaccuracies, and Sir George MacMimn 
has not been careful to avoid this snare. He is often sound oa broad issues, 
but his flair for the picturesque leads him at riiues Lnio slipshod English and 
serious mismka. The Morlcy-Minto reformsp for instance, did not establish 
a noQ-oflicia] majority on the Central Legislative Council (p. 31), Mintapiir 
(p. 47) should be Mur^affarpur. No Mr^ Holmes was murdered by girl 
students at Mldtiapur (pp. 48 and 59). Peddie, Douglas and BurgCt all dls- 
tria oflioersp were assasrinated there by young men, and StevenSi Magistrate 
of Tippera, was shot by two girls, one aged fifteen, the other a Utde younger^ 
the tools of older persons. The Row! ate Committee wss not " a conimisilDn 
of three judges " (p. 159), The losses inflicted on rioicn at Ahmedabad in 
April, 1919* did not eraed. but fell far short of those indicted at Amritsar 
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(p, 169}. Sir Edward Lyall (p. ijo) ^Oiild be Sir Alfred LyA aod 1933 
(p. 5&j) ikndd be 1930* 

Hu! chapters on Islamic unreit, od AfghanUtan. on Froodcr troubles^ and 
the Waziriitao cainpaign^ arc graphic aod iiiitructivc. The ILlusCratioas and 
map aie helpful. The author saya; It oamt be rEmembrnd that when we 
are confronted in India with Islamic OEcitaiictiE tar religioua quesdmu, the 
North-Wcti Frontier, whence can pour 300 »oqq savaj^ triba^miHi inio fndiat 
it always an ans icty^ Pan-htatnic enthusiasini ^ often mean the beating oE 
the drum ecclesiastic on the Frontiefp with the devil to poy all round in 
consequence. Abo to the rrtorc fanatical centres of India iisdi thae b 
always an answering call to any roll of the Moslem tlrmtiJ" There was a 
luiking insunce of this the other day when, to quote from the Wet^ly 
Si^j^ctfrtan of April The influence of the crime at Karachi and its after- 
math was piam in the ghastly tragedy at Firo^abadp a liede town in the 
Untied Provincts.” Fanaddsm, religious or radal* propagated on any pre- 
teitT CM spread havoc in a country where nothing is too preposieroui to 
be believed^'; and throughout the ages Indian rulers have battkd against 
insidious cfiemies and underground Eorces of disruption and upbeavtL" 

In dcscribitig the Ghadr disturbances and e£plo$ioits to the Punjab In 
1915P the author follows Sir Michael O^Dwycr's vivid narrative (India ai i 
Kn^iv it). It b certaio that, had the conspiracies which caused these out¬ 
breaks in the area from whkh we drew the large part of our soldiery ** 
been less vigorouily and promptly grappled with, they would have produced 
immeasurable disaster at a highly critical time. 

Further on this book describes the Punjab disturbances of Aprils 1919* and 
the shoodng in the JallianwaU Bagh. A word may be added. There is a 
chapter on this sub^C in Mr, Edward Thompsori*s Ljrtter from India 
(1933), wbereio it b stated that in the course of a recent convcrsaiinfi between 
the writer and Mf. (now Sir) Miles Irvingi who had been Dbtru^ Magis- 
traie of Amritsar on the tragic 13th of April, 1919, the latter Informed him 
that in the evening of that day General Dyer came to him “ all dared and 
shaken up, and said, M never knew that there was no way out.”" Dyer 
explained that when the crowd did curt scatter, but held its grouivd after the 
bring began, he thou^^t ** %i was massiog to attack him.”* The eslts from 
the Bagh art described in the Report of the Hunter Cotomittec as few and 
imperfect”": and the Parliamentary Papers show that the General md his 
Brigade-Major Brlgg;t apprehended a rush frofn the two large groups into 
which the enormous crowd divided under the volley of bullets. But nciEher 
q£cct said that he had f ailed until too late to observe the hnpossihtlity of 
any easy or dispersal. Briggs died before the Comnuttee met* but 

left a statement. Dyer made no otternpl to minimize his ncspociaibility. His 
sole defence was “ stern necessity.^” He had to secure his small force isolated 
among the narrow* streets of a large city already stained with bloodshed and 
declared beyond the control of dvil authority. He had to arrest a con- 
flagration which was spreading over the Punjab. That was his sole pka. 
He would offer no excuic. He stood before a mixed tribunal in a court 
filled with angry Unenerf. It is clear that the interval of months which 
was allowed to elapse between ibc clo^e of the dUtuihancta and the formal 
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enquiry w« in every way luncnuhlt It it certain that had I^d Ciiriwi 
been Viceroy at the dtne. be wendd have prompety prooesded hinudf to the 
tpot and would Dot have left it until he had poMctied himself fully of the 
main facts. Thoe he would have hx forth in to conviDong a fashion that 
□ever afterwards would they have been called in quesdon. There would 
have been m committee of enquiry* 

Stf George MacMtinn imoci brieflf die hutory of lErroriiDJ in Bcflgu. 
For thirty years icvolutiunaria have burrowed in the srhoo^ and coUegea 
of that unfortunate province. We End Loid Minio jncntiomiig the luatics 
t» Lord Motley in November, 1908 (Minro and Morlry, p, 354 )- Bengal 
District Administration Committee (i 9 i 3 't 4 ) and the Rowlatt Committee 
(1918) GDok it np strongly. Terrocist coiupiiatots, however, cncouiagEd by 
oewspapers, polidcians. and the spirit of lawlessness and defiance nf auihmiy 
sown broadcast by the noo-co-operadon and civil diiobcdicpce compxigna 
openly carried on by Mr. Gandhi and the Coogress, coniinucd » ipr^ 
their nets. The district officers and police fought the spreading contagion 
with the utmost courage and steadfastness, but were ill suppciied hy the 
hand-to-mouth pobey of altcrnaie action and inaction » long pursued by 
die GovemmenL At last a terrible simadon was readied which was dis- 
doied hy the Under-Secretary of State in the Lords on November 24, 1931. 
Ben g a l stood on the verg^ of ruin. Immediate and drastic remedies were 
imperative. The enemy must be vigorously and persistently combated in 
every branch of his aedviries. Aetkm followed speech; and the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement, of which the country was heartily licit, collapsed like 
a priclccd bubble. Terrorism, however, the growth of years, was more 
deeply rooted, as appears from the Note and Appendix A dated Novem¬ 
ber 30,1933, and laid by the Secretary of State before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee {VoL ii.. Records, Cbmnuttec's Report), which slate that in 
Bengal *■ subversive propaganda and aedvides have been so rife of recent 
years that they have succeeded in creating a revoludonary mentality which 
has permeated every stratum of the biciaic ‘ bhadraloh' society. To a 
certain extent the imcnsploymcot problem among the educated cJasscs of 
Rrrtg al hat been a powerful accessory to those who have deliberately sought 
to bring about this result, hot die factors which have been chiefly rcspaoiible 
for the propagation of revolutionary ideas are a subversive press and suc¬ 
cessive orgjniied measures for defiance of laws by methods variously 
known as nan-co-operadon and civil disobedience." Funber on we rmd ct 
a '* mcadlty increasing amount of sympathy and support, although much of 
it may be tadt, which the strenuous efforts of the Govemmeut officers are 
bebev^ to some quarters » be receiving from die public. In other quarters 
dus is ascribed to a realixabon that the Government ate in eamest in their 
efforu to stamp out terrorism, and it is held that any relaxation of effort 
on the pan of the Government will mean an immediate dcteiioradoo of 
the situadoD, and a decrease in the amount of sympathy and support for 
die Govemment." After these words were wiitien came the outrage on 
die cricket ground at Cbittagoog and the attempt oo the life of Sir John 
Anderson, which, in the words of ibe Chief Sexxetary to the Bengal Govent- 
ment last March, disebsed " a deep, widespread and well-laid conspiraey in 
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which jhch and wofncni tverc in%‘irfivcd-"* Tbe of this mhuman plot 

atad its cnpiptetc /aJIiLrc have coliitod wider and marc active lupport for the 
resolute policy a| the Government and the splendid cfforti of Sir |ohn 
Anderson and his oBicers who ore labouring so hard in every way to prepare 
the ground for a happier futuie. 

The Home Member at Ddhi recendy rotd the Legislative Assembly that 
he wis assured by the North-West Frontier Government that since the re¬ 
pression of the dangerous Red Shirt movement political life bad developed 
to a surprising extent on peaceful and constitutioiia] aJibough the 

provmce had for some months of been “on the brink of a predpiee/' 

In various provinces a tnialJ minority of impkcableSp IT allowed to, willp as 
our author shows, make havoc of constitutional progr^is and ev'erything 
else. But if these fanatics arc perustendy met by a policy of resolu^ 
deter mi nation, ordinary people will allow no catcb-wordi to pfcvcni them 
from supporting the action of the GovcrmncnL Sir George MacMunn 
relates a story told at Delhi some years ago that when efforts were made 
to secure ^ vote of censure for the Govfi-nmentis “ repressive measures “ 
against the Moplahs, an aged and distinguished (HLndn) Madmssi legUlaior 
“went into the Government lobby shaking hia head, and saying tba^ 
though he disliked * represshre measures' caocedlngly:, he dktiked cijcum- 
dsiou mfkre(p. 250), 

Sir George MacMtiim observes ihai; in spite of all the tinmoal and 
tragedy ” whkh he hoj passed in review^ the caravan has gone on without 
breaking down, thanks to the old Tnomenrunit “ the staunch polke, the 
steady army and the great sentiment of good-will tiiat has always tup- 
ported tiu British Raj. One thing h certain about the future. Piywe and 
tranquillity in the great subhcootinent, with its always dangecoui Iron tier 
and deep-seated communal antagonisms, will need to be strongly and 
(csoluicly guarded. 

H V. L. 


Medtcau asd Sanitaxt Refout of HtuEUBAD State foc Yeah Emino 
OcTOEUt, 19,32, 

{Reificiv^d dy Sii Leokasd Roceii.) 

ThU 3iopage repon of the Medical and Saiiitation Etepartmeni of RE*H. 
the Psizam s Govcrntneiit records vjiluable and progressive woric in man^ 
diiecrioiii, Diirirg the year an addidon of 125 hospital beds was made, and 
further iniioor accommodadon is being provided in dupccuarici. During 
the last five years out-patieiiti have iiicrsued by nearly 50 per cent,, in spim 
of a great unexplained decrease in tbe attendance of Indian Chriidam. The 
Ownani Hospital in Hyderabad has beds and a staH of 10 mudkal 
officers, the report on whose work occupies 40 pages. The year's operatiofii 
in the various hospitals numbered 65/100, and included 78 liver abscess cases 
will, 74 refioveries, nearly all after aeptraDon only, and over i.000 cataract 
a«H were treated. Special instinitions include a Zenana hospital, a mental 
hospital, a tuberedods sanatorium, and the welJ-knowa Leper Home and 
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Hospied Oichpall under the Rev, Ceorge And Or. IitiAAbeth Kerr, which 
is recognized as die best resident leper Ko$pitai in IndiAp Here only cases 
sttiobk for trcainfient are admkiod to the 400 beds, and among 751 ad- 
missions 179 were discharged with " the disease Arrcsticd/* and of 459 such 
dUckarges in three years a Tier an average stay of twenty months, only 14 
per cent, rctumed with a relapse out of many exaniiiicd, and most of them 
did well on further troatmeni. Inuadcftnal injections of hydnocarpus csicts 
made in the institudoci arc usedt controlled by the sedimentarioQ teats, which 
allows of iojurious ractions bdng prevented. MiKih of the required rkc is 
grown by patients on the 350 acres of land available, and they have also 
carried out efficient anti-malarial and other work. 

The work of the Chemical and Bacteriological Dcparnnmt is next recorded, 
and is followed by that of the Sanitation Departmeni, RegiscratiDn of viral 
statistics is still estimated to be 30 to 40 per cenL deficient;* hut the mofiihly 
incidence of the deaths from epidemic diseases donbdess has a relative 
value, as in other parts of India. The year showed a decreased mortaliry 
from cholera, smallpox, and plague, due m&inly no doubt to climatic con¬ 
ditional helped by the following special aedvidcs. Great atienrioa is being 
paid to improving water suppljes, the Vacdnadon Department is efficiently 
administered, and a spearial plague staff accotinted for trapping nearly half 
a million ran, while fumigadon and inocukdan were alio used with 
advantage. 

Malaria here, as in most parts of liidia^ Is the principal cause of death 
after allowing for other fevers being returned under this headiog, so the 
work of the special Malaria Research Department is noiewc^thy* and 
indud« covering and closuig wcUs to limit breeding of the important town 
carrier^ ttephemi, which is also prevalent in Eombsy City. The result* 
of the malarial campaigns are reporttd to be good. 

The disinfection of wells by lime to ccmtrol the prevaknt guinea worm 
infections, an infant welfare centre and travelling dlipeniarics are other 
useful aettvides. 

The long delay in the publication of this valuable report is douhdes 
largely due to the immense bulk of the statisdcal tables in It^ these might 
be tnoch curtailed without any loss of ioterest and much saving in expenie. 
For cafample, the sixty odd pag^ of tables of the diseases of different 
organs seen in each of the numerous hospitals and dispensaries itiight well 
be summarized in a very few pages. The usefulness of the repon is also 
much curtaikd by the absence of both an index and cable of conieiiB, other 
than an enumeration of the diflFcrent depar^nents, such as Part f.^ Medical,, 
pp. 1 to 90,'“ as this neceasitatci nirning over ninety pages to find Informa- 
don on any importadc disease. The report, however, reficeti great credit 
on H.E.H, the Nmm^s Govcmmeni and on Colouel J. Norman Walker, 
iMAr {ret.), the Director of the Medical Deparments. 
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Moves On I By P, S. Nazarof. (Gnsi'gv Alien & Vunwiit, Ltd.) 

[Revifuvd by Si« DiNVi Beat.) 

Mossicur Nazaroff has given us another capital book of travd. dits lime 
from Kashgar over the Karakoram to Kashmir, A little light perhaps but 
aotiraie, vivid, and cmincDtly readahlt He has indeed most of the make-up 
of the gossiping Cravcilcr j a kcco eye, interest in all he secs and hears, a 
Uith/ul memory and i willing pen. And his ear seems as keen as his eye— 
almost too keen perhaps. For « must take a very keen ear to hear the 
prayer, “ Restore, O Allah, the White Tzar to Russia and all will be wdJ “ 
on the Lps of Chinese Republicans, even jo Kashgar, 

But it is just because the book enables us to see country and people through 
Russiati eyes that it is of special value. They are, to be sure, the eyes not qf 
a modern Bolshevik but of a Russian qf the undent n^gtinc, always harking 
back to the good aid days when Kashgar was “ ecoooniKally noihiog more 
not less than part of Russian Turkestan, and RuHian was citra- 

ordinanly great and the most powerful penonage was not the Chinese 
Goverrjor but the Imperial Russian Consul." 

Though he has no good words for the BqUbeviks and many harsh ones 
for the callous cruelties of local Chinese offidals, it is otherwise a very 
kindly book. The digs at ourselves are of the gentlest; British ofEoeis had 
indeed befriended him to some purpose and his gradtude is undisguised, 
ft U only the faddists who sit and work in the comfortable offices on the 
hanks of Lake Leman " who rouse hk sarcasm. The piaurc he draws of 
the results of opium prohibition in a remote Chinese Province may be pretty 
DUE to life; but it is, of course, not the whole pictutt Nor need we accept 
his omclusion that it would be bener to " Jeave the mil l ion , gf chiaameti 
the League's own medidiic of self-dctcrminadon." 

Though he was '* moved on " from his refuge in Kashgar tbtou^ Soviet 
influence, one cannot help feeling that he was heartily glad of it For be 
has Wanderlust in his veins, atwl his enforced travel led him over the bdoved 
mountains into the Vale of Kashmir, which had always had for him the lure 
of romance. And it as given us a very pleasant book, made all the pleasanter 
by Mr, C> P. Skrinc's bcaudful phomgTaphs, 


Tke iHniAN PessANt snn His Envisonueht. By N. Gangulce, c.t.t 
{Oxford Univeriity fVf/r.) 

{Rettietped by SiE Alfieo CititTHiToif,) 

Seven years have passed since the Royal Camnussion on Indian Agriculture 
presented its report, but beyond establishing the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research compamdvely litde has been done to attack (he grave 
p^lcms which lural India prcmni, both to the administraictf and the poli- 
Dcian, The creation of a new constitution has occupied the atantioti of both 
during the* years, and now that a conclusion to their hboan. in this direc^ 
Don 1* m light, and die people of InJLi are to be entruiiicd with the responss- 
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bility of managing tbeir internal affairs, it i* all lo the gpod that those who 
aspin: to play an active part in the new rfgime should ha« then attention 
dmwu to the necBsiiy for an active policy to combat the overawing 
pcBsurc of the population on the soil. Mr. N. Gangnl« has do« y^mao s 
s^iee to the ryot dorii^ the whole of the «ign, the Silver Jubilee ^ wl^h 
wc Save recently celebrated, and in TAe /nrfian Femnnr, which has just been 
published, he presents eiiiracts from journals which he has kept and from 
ktters which he has written, both to the Press and to F*™«= 
furnish evidence of the existence of much deplorable ignorance, pover^,^ 
oppression, and set forth in rough DUtline his views as to the m^ures which 
should be taken to remedy them. The evib arising from the fiagmentanon 
of holdings, the burden of debt, the increase in the nuin^ of noMultwaimg 
landowners, mainutridon. iUiteracy. inadequate marketing acihoes, the lack 
of subsidiart occupations, and the gross ocgleci of animal hu^andry are all 
graphically described as the resultof personal observationsin villages scatn^ 
over India, but the application of the remedies suggested is the great ^lem 
of the future, and here it must be admitted that Mr, Ganguke has little to 
offer by way of a solution beyond what has Steady been suggested m ite 
Agricultural Commissioner’s report, which embodies most, if not all, of the 
recommendations scattered ihrough the pages of this book. As a very earnest 
and ^nth.K iauir wurkw for the uplift of the people of India, the A^cultural 
Commission, of which he was 3 member, afforded Mr. GangulK ampfc 
opportunity to place beltifc his colleagues the results his studies, an^ 
though gratifying to him at the dme that they were so generally accepted, 
one can well understand that he views with dismay the comparatively 
attention that has been bestowed upon them by the political leaders of his 
country. His book may therefore be comidered as an appeal to them to 
place in proper perspective the urgent needs of the countryside when the 
administration Is placed in thdr hands. It should, howevw, ^ eltarly 
pointed out that it is only the magnitude of the interests at stake ^t mkes 
the efforts in progress to introduce improvtmenta appear cottiparanvcly msi^ 
luficant. Quite recently Mr. Burt presented the Royal Sodciy of ^ wiA 
a remarkable account of the measures which have rendered India nearly 
indcpcodcni of foreign sources of sugar supply. Similarly, the Indian Cent^ 
Cotton Committee has done invaluable work, and great credit is due to the 
Howards for the rust-resiiting wheats which they introduced into Nonlmn 
India [nigation by major works has made great progress, and m the Puniab, 
the United Provinees, and in the Smith of India, especially in Mysore, a start 
has been made with the constniction of electric grids which will supply 
power cheaply, especially for the lifting of water from wells for the imgaiiM 
rf garden crop. The work of the Brayno in Gurgaoti m revitalizing the 
village, the foatcring of a movement for the consolida^ of ho!^^ 
in the Punjab by Mr. H. Calvert, and numerous other similar effom m all 
nans of India by diiinrerestcd workers yield a sum total of actual achkve- 
Lnt and of experkner gained which should be invaluable for future 

now at the parting of the ways. What Iks bef^ t^ who to dm 
future will control her destinies has been clearly set forth. Wdl they nse to 
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the occajiOD, at we all hope and same few of us perhaps think they will, Of 
will uMotitrolkd natural forew assert iheir supremacy and subjctl the count¬ 
less millions to dine calamity. The meteorotogica] omdidoni have been un¬ 
usually kind far many years past, but there is no guarantee that they will so 
continue, and a rtcuircnce o£ bad seasons may well prove diusirous. 


TimTiDi. By Vincent Sheean, (MerAjxeo.) j9.6d.net. 

{Revicu^fd Ay L, F. RtrsiiBKoox Wiluuq,) 

The question " What would happen to Christ if He returned to the world 
today? is one that has often been posed by novelists for their ow'n purposes, 
but seldom answered in a manner satisfying to their readers, Mr. Sbeeao in 
this book is less concerned with what happens to the Eastern Messiah—who, 
indeed, is so lightly sltetcbed as m be almost impalpabk-^than with what 
happens to those who are brought into contact with him in the swirling life 
of New Yarlt. The unknown enyide who has restored a dead nun to life on 
t)is way across the Adantic bccamcs a ninoday wonder; U surrounded by 
unreasoning adoratian which spreads like wildfire among masses of people 
who have never heard his name and cannot understand hU esoteric doctriDcs. 
But this bubble reputation, auiduously blown by the press, does not survive 
the revelation that—albcit without his knowledge—his American trip has 
been financed by a magiute whose wife desired to oblige the wife of a 
British official to whom the Messiah was troublesome in his native land. The 
bubble is pricked with the same cruel and unreasoning rapidity which char- 
acteriaed its blowing. The Messiah fades away, leaving New York as it 
w^ before. Not even those who have been brought into persona] contact 
with him, and have for a time acknowledged his influence, retain any per- 
tiumeni impression of his teaching. They rcvcri to their own old ways; his 
visit is as though It had net'er been. 

Mr, Sbccan writes with economy and force. His picture of the indde of a 
New York newspaper oflice is admirable; the study of the types which 
inhabit such grim localities will be read with interes^ And despite the 
depressing nature of his ihcnic, he has written a novd which it is difficult 
to put down till the last page has been turned. 

If . , 


PnraovitA. By E. M. and F, M. B. Rosenthal. (Liflcofn WiUkmf) 
(SepjcA'cJ Ay L F, RtrsHutoon Wiuissts.) 

It is not often the reviewer has to complain that a novel is overburdened 
with good material. In general, his grievance is in the reverse directkci. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Roseaithal, in what looks like a first essay in novel writiag, 
ave put together between a pair of covers enough ideas, enough adventures, 
and enough maiHU] » stock half a doacn best sdlcrs of the usual type. 
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Zndtttlk ikic difficulxy of writuii^ an adequate critique of thb book Iks 
prindpally to the fact that it ccotains two distioet storio- One b a dever, 
and Itidecd iotima^, study of the artistic tnnperaoienti the other is a hair- 
raising thrilltTp of the roost lurid type^ ceotriog round die pcccadtPoei of ao 
Indian Prince. These two stories, aJihough ingeniously corniected hy tix 
plot of die whole book, appeal 10 very di^cretit types of readers^ and thus in 
a Enanner cancel one another. Frankly, the present writer did not find the 
Indian, scenes very convincing; and it U aomewhat in keeping with die uiv 
realities of this pordnn that a Hindu Ruler should qaeulaic “ Kismetas 
be takes poison. On the other hand, die authors of the book haw a keen 
eye 10 the risible; a deft hand at description; and an admirable faculty of 
interesting tbe casual reader. From the technical point of virw, perhaps die 
most icrious defect of the book is its purely episodic character* So many 
things happen in such quick sueoesaion; months and years pass so rapidly 
within a few pages that there is little space to describe the effect upon the 
heroine's character of the shattering citpericniM to which she is nihiccicd. 
In consequenjoe, the genera! impression which is Eivcn by the narrative ts of 
a Elimber of interesting and caciting things which happen raanj the charac¬ 
ters, rather ihan m them. But for any reader who is not too critical^ and 
who desires a few hours of very varkd and on the whole skilful entertain¬ 
ment, the book may be cordially commended. Much of It b so interesting, 
from the point of view of adventure, that it is calculated to beguile even the 
worst Channel crossings 


THE FAR EAST 

Tm Ricokquest or Asia- By O* D. Raimusscm {Hamish Hamilton.) 
lot 6d. net- 

Trrt Sh-VEH StmAi By Putnam Wcalc. (jF/e/ocmuiSri.) js- fid- net. 

Ming Yeujpw. By John P. Marquand. {Lavat Dtef^son.) ys* 6d- net- 

by O. M, Gat£N.) 

It would seem to be a task of almost superhuman ability to write a book 
about the Far East without becoming violendy partisan, Mr^ Ramussen’s 
book shows eitpericDcc, wide reading, and shrewd commeuL But the effect 
is marred by prejudice, somctiitics quite erroneously buecL He really should 
refrain from repKating the old legend about "*dog3 and Chinese ; and his 
obvious Implicatioit that Mr. Justice Fectham was briefed by the Shanghai 
MuniclpaL Council b 1930 to state a case for tbdr rctcntioii of the Setdement 
is so far from the real facts aa to be simply indefensibk. 

The moral of ihe book appears tn be that the Western Powers, having just 
not " divided the Chinese melon by the end of the nmcEccolh century, must 
now look on hclplcsdy while Japan swallows it whole. That China was very 
badly treated by the West during the nineteenth century no impjtiaJ critic 
could deny, though there were faults on the Chinese aide. But Mr, Ras¬ 
mussen seems to ignore altogether the meaning of the Washington Con- 
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Jcitnoc and tbc Nine Fawer Treaty. These liavc not worked out as was 
hoped, but they were a definite cnsigD to the world that the *' bad old days 
Were over and that China need have do funhrr fear of ** ixnpcmlkt”^ aggres- 
doo. 5 o far as the West is concerned^ that pJedge has Iwn wdJ kept, as 
witness the scmputously defensive attitude of the British and other forces 
sent to guard Shanghai in the CoimmtinUt rising of 1927. Mr. Rasiuusscn 
pooh-poohs the Russian menace of those dap. The Chioesc do oot^ and the 
Bolshevtsi documents sei^ at Peking and Harbin suiiicicntly show what it 
was^ rnddenialJy^ Soviet Russia^ who presented the ChincK n^th that phrase 
" imperiaiut aggression," has herself stripped them of Outer Mongolia and 
is dow in process of taking Sinkiang also. Russians land hunger is never 
appeased, whaic^Tr government reigns in Moscow^ 

The Japanese are an. easy target But mere condemfiadon (and their best 
fncndj ctre full of regret and misgiving over their present conrie) is useless 
without some attempe to understand their motives. Captain Kennedy has 
wcU pointed out that the indusmal era has brought about in the past twenty 
years a revoludon almost as motnentous os the Mdji revolution of 1S68. 
Until the struggle between the old satnurai dement and the new industrial¬ 
ists and financiers has been settled Japanese foreign policy will remain the 
bugbear of the nadons. 

That, however, is noc to say that China and the nations must be hdplw 
before it. And in this connection it Is surprising tha t Mr. Rasmussen pays 
no attention to the new policy ol General Chiangkai^shek and Nanking in 
the past three years. Actually it is the oldest policy in Cluoa, that by which 
every new dynasty established itseff—namely, by making good *" first in one 
comer of the country and gradually extending its audiority^ On these lines 
the progress actually made by Nanking since 1935 is really rcmarkahle, The 
fact that China has momentarily lost much territory and suffers sad humilia¬ 
tions is immaterial. The same thing has happened before, and always she 
ends by triumphing over her defeats and her conquerors. She will do so 
again. The question now is in what way nchcri can help her to shoitcri the 
process, There arc signs, at the moment of writings that the attempt is to be 
made. 

Three Russians (two brothers and a sister), fledng from the Red Terror in 
Rmsla, take refuge in a Mongol monastery, which is eventually sacked by 
bandits^ The refugees, however, escape to Shanghai with the secret of the 
silver mine on whidi the monastery is built. They sdl their secret to one of 
those conventiema] strong” Englishmen of fiction who move from country 
to country on mysterious errandE, dogged by spies, but Invariably triumF^ing 
over them. The party set out for the silver mine, and, though ocntually 
forced to fly from it, the supcx-'leader mentioned makes a fortune for them 
all by admit use of ihc mine on the Shanghai erchange market 
Such is the outline ol the late Putnam Weak's posthumous novel The 
Silver Swira. It U unequally written, and too many things happen for no 
particular rcaiqii, with results imperfectly explained. But Pumarn Weale is 
always readable. The fccnet in the monaftecy and descriptioiis of Wesutra- 
kted Chinese Ufe in Shanghai are well done. 

Things Sffln comtaiiEly on the point ol happening in hfing YcQomy by 


and Noticei ^^7 

P. MarquacML It i» ocdy in the bsc chapter but oiw iat d« AiDErkan 
mill ionair e* and hU daughter arc kidnapped* Then they bliiff out ol k. 

Mr* NewaU and his daughter come to China tu buy Ming ytUow porcebb. 
FaiKng w find any in Peking^ they travel into the inwtor In search erf iL 
Here he Is Cncked Shtn payiiig as much for it as he would have in Peking* 
unA die kidnapping—Ofi rather, actcniptcd kidnapping—cotnes after the 
of the bwk has apparently been reached. 

Mr, Marquand uses the strength and simplicity n£ his writing to g]Ood 
effect in the dcscripiicHi of a Cbinese: hm at night and a ruined temple in the 
hot sunlight of Northern China, and his drawing of Philip Uu, ihc 
Americanized Chinese student, stands oiu as the best thing in tte book. 
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By Majqil H. Ravne, o-b^e.* mx. 

(For tome yeari Dkcrict CommlssicfKr ia British SomaliUod.) 


BRITISH SOMALIL^I 
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Deaw a line on the map o£ East Africa from Jibuti (on the Gulf 
of Aden), south to Lugh, an Italian post on the upper reaches of 
the Juba River* East of the river, from its mouth near Kisma^ 
to Lugh, and east of the line, right across to the Indian Ocean, lies 
the dreary, unattractive area, me Horn of Africa, inhabited by 
the noma^c Somalis. Where inducement, snch as permanent 
water and good graaing, attracted, and where the obstacles in the 
way were not formidable, these people have crossed the river, and 
our line, to occupy tracts of country on the western side. Now¬ 
adays, however, farther advance in that direction is forbidden. 

As the border lines on the map illustrate (not so clearly as 
regards Abyssinia), the whole Somali territory has been portioned 
Into four areas coming respectively under the influence and 
protection of the British, French, Italian, and Abyssinian Govern¬ 
ments, Although the Somali posse^es a strong pride of race, his 
nation is divided into sections that know no better way of settling 
their frequent disputes than by battle* In consequence, he docs 
not resent the presence within his territory of alien Governments, 
and fully appreciates that the reasonable observance of law and 
order they enforce is entirely in his own interests. 

He knows well, too, that no other race than his own could exist 
under prevailing conditions in Somaliland} that the border lines 
which divide his lean country may be followed on the ground 
without disaster and loss of life only by a cosdy ex 



equipped with camel teansport, carrying its own supplies and 
capable of proceeding under desert conditions* 

Before the direction of Somaliland affairs was apportioned be¬ 
tween the three European Powers Egypt had some considerable 
hold on the coast, at least from the Red Sea to Berbera (now in 
British Somaliland). By 1SS5 she had evacuated Massowa, the 
port of Eritrea on the Red Sea, and was retiring from East Africa. 
The Italians, although the freedom of Massowa had been guaran¬ 
teed by the Egyptians to Abyssinia for services rendered during 
the Mahdi campaign in the Sudan, were in possession of that port. 

In 1884, w’hcn a British political officer was sent from Aden to 
establish an agency at Zcila, there were still Egyptian troops in 
occupation at Harrar; the garrison was evacuated the following 
year and Harrar came under a native potentate, the Amir 
Abdullah, until 1886. In that year the Amir, at tlic bead of six 
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hundred men, met a p^rty of nine Italians travelling from Zeila to 
Abyssinia on a scientific and commercial expedition. The Amir 
disarmed and massacred the lot. The massacre was avenged by 
the Abyssinians under Ras Makonnen, a cousin of Menelik> who 
captured the town and province of Harrar, This occupation 
brought the Abyssinians closely into touch with the Somalis, who 
were by now beginning to come under the influence of the British 
Agency at Zeila. Further, the chief outlet for the Abyssinian 
trade at that dme was Zeila; indeed, it was on this trade that the 
prosperity of Zeila depended. 

Meanwhile the French had established themselves on the coast 
at Obok and in 1888 they landed at Jibuti, there to establish their 
seat of government and to build and equip a modern port, now 
connected by railway with Addas Ababa, the capital of Abyssinia. 
Today the bulk of Abyssinian trade passes through Jibuti, and 
Zeila has fallen into decay. 

But before the foundations of Jibuti had been laid a party of 
Cmsacks—ai|o men, women and children—landed wimin the 
French sphere of inUuence. Upon the Cossack leader's refusal to 
evacuate the territory the French sent a war vessel to bombard 
his camp. Ten Russians were killed before the party surrendered; 
it then returned to Rurope. It was understood that the Cossacks’ 
object was to enter Abyssinian military service. 

In 1887 the British Somaliland Protectorate was formally dc^ 
dared, and in 1888 Great Britain and France defined and agreed 
<»i a boundary line between their protectorates. In 1869 the 
Italians proclaimed a protectorate over Somali territory bordering 
on that occupied by the British. In 1S89 various border adjust- 
ments were made and the partition of Somaliland between the 
three European Powers is, approximately accurately, as now shown 
on the map. The bulk of that part which was apportioned to 
Abyssinia lies between the line from Jibuti to Lugh and the inland 
borders of Italian, British and French Somaliland. It is no more 
in Abyssiana proper than Italian Somaliland is in Italy. 

British Somaliland is the cradle of the Somali race. On its 
coast descended the Arab invaders who defeated the Galla they 
found there, and captured their women. These women bore their 
captors children and the latter continued their fathers’ work and 
method of propagation until at long last the Horn of Africa vvas 
peopled by Somalis. 

Tile territory possesses no large towns. On the coast the chief 
of th^ arc Zeila, Berbera, and Las Khorai, Berbera Is today the 
most important of all three and is connected with the interior by 
a motor track W'hich passes over forty odd miles of arid, sandy 
plain to the forbidding escarpment, four to six thousand feet high, 
that bars the way to the cooler but uninviting plateau above. Here 
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at Shcikli is the hcadqtwirters of the Governor. The road proceeds 
to Burao, the headquarters of the Somali] and Camel Corps and 
the officers in charge of the district. From Burao one motor track 
branches of! to Erigavu and another to Hargeisa, near the Abys¬ 
sinian border. 

Tribal organization exists as the British found it, and so far as 
is possible dbputes arc settled according to tribal custom and law. 
The larger divisions, or tribes, are subdivided into clans, each 
under a neadmaLn elected by his own people, who is res^nsiblc to 
Government for the good ^haviour of his clan. The Somali is a 
nomad continually on the move in search of grazing and water 
for his animals, and for convenience' sake practically all business 
between the clans and Government U transacted on ffic one side 
by the headman, and on the other by the District Officer. There 
are several districts, each with its own headquarters under a 
District Officer. At these headquarters the headmen meet from 
time to time to scede inter-tribal affairs, if they can. If t^y 
cannot, the District Officer inter\’e[ics: there are no great clucfs. 
As the border clans arc sometimes in one Protectorate, sometimes 
in another, or in Abyssinia, border disputes are frequent. The 
Somaliland Camel Corps, recruited locally, consists of 500 rifles. 
There is an armed native police force about the same strength as 
the Camel Corps, under European officers. 

Government provides an excellent but small medical service—- 
there is none other available—which is deeply appreciated by the 
Somalis. There is no educational department and, as the whole 
population is staunchly Muhammadan, no Christian missions. 

Although the townspeople of Zeila would like to rerain the 
Abyssinian trade, there is little chance of their ever doing so 
excepting they come under Abyssinian dominion. Undoubtedly 
they would prefer to remain under the British flag; but ruin stares 
them in the face unless the seemingly impossible happens and 
that trade is restored- The writer, who served several years in 
Zeila, holds the opinion that the Zcilawis would make any 
sacriflee to get the trade back. 

The principal exports today are hides and livestock to Aden. 
Thcrc are less important exports of pearls and myrrh. The value 
of all seldom exceeds in any one year a quarter of a million pounds. 
The population—about 350,o00“is pastoral, always on the move, 
with its tents packed on camels’ backs, and requires little from tlie 
outside world to satisfy its simple wants but cotton cloths, rice, and 
dates. The total value of imports during 1931 was ^311,000, 

The climate on the low maritime plain is dry, hot, and as 
unpleasant as the plain itself. On the plateau above the tempera¬ 
ture is decidedly cooler, but, as throughout the whole area, the 
rainfall is low. Water for human being and animal must be 
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drawn from deep wells. During the long dry season tens of 
thousands of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats crowd around these 
wells waiting their turn to water. In many places even the 
milking cows are c:xceptionalIy fortunate if during this time they 
drink every second day. 

How does the Somali mind new the proposed invasion of 
Abyssinia by a European Power ? The Somali is a Muhammadan, 
and the real Abyssinian, the Amhara, is a Christian. For centuries 
they have been enemies, and today there is no love lost between 
them. Both are coloured men, and the odds arc the Somali's sym¬ 
pathy will be with the Abyssinian. But he has for so long openly 
abused the latter that he would certainlv find it difficult now to 
give expression to that sympathy, even if it did exist. 

Although the British Somalis who live all along the Abyssinian 
border graze and live for considerable periods in Abyssinian 
territory, none come quite so closely into touch with the Abys¬ 
sinian authoridcs as the Aysa and Gadabursi, who live in 21 ei]a 
district. Before the advent of the Jibuti-^Addas Ababa railwav, 
which the Aysa actively opposed, these two tribes held a monopofv 
of camel transport between Zeila and Harrar; there was a brisk 
trade, and their camels were lucratively employed. When 
Makonnen occupied Harrar, and it was recognized by the Powers 
concerned that part of the Aysa and Gadabursi grounds should 
come under Abyssinian dominion, Makonnen's political agents 
naturally first began to work amongst those Somalis whose camels 
passed daily in and out of Harrar. 

If, as has been suggested, Zeila should now be handed over to 
Abyssinia, so that she may have a port of her own, it is these Gada¬ 
bursi and Aysa tribes who will be most a^ected. Zeila is their 
natural port. They do not, of course, live in Zeib, which is 
inhabited by people of mixed races. But the suggested corridor 
which would give Abyssinia clear access to ZeUa is Aysa country. 
Exceptionally worthless country, however; those few natives who 
graze it can only do so for a few months tn the year; the majority 
then cross into Abyssinian territory. 

Should the suggestion become an actual fact, a few Aysa 
herdsmen will stand in the arid ceded corridor and once again 
watch their camels laden with merchandise from Harrar wending 
their way to Zeila, just as their forebears had watched the same 
sort of thing for centuries before the white man came with his 
arbitrary border lines and railway. 1 am certain that any feeling 
of resentment the aght may rouse in the watchers’ breasts will be 
more than balancea by the thought of the profit the regained 
transport trade will bring to their own people and to the port of 
Zeila. As for the latter, it can look nowhere else but towards 
Abyssinia for the trade that will continue its existence. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 


INDIA IN TRANSITION 
Br Phiuf Mohreu, 

There Is no question, I think, that your esteemct,’ Honorary 
Secretary is one of the two most courageous men living, in having 
invited me to address this highly cxpeit society on the subject of 
India, knowing well as he does that the whole of my working 
acquaintance with that country—the whole time i have spent on 
its soil—is confined within the limits of a two months’ tour. And 
the other Is myself, in having dared to accept his invitation. 1 am 
indeed, I think, the ntore courageous of the two as the more ex* 
posed to criticism and attack. For what can I hope to say to you 
that you do not know already? What right have I to air my 
views on so difficult a subject? Is it not clear that I am here for 
one purpose only, to provide material for discussion—to be a 
target for the expert marksmen in the audience. 

But this at least I must urge in self-defence; that the two 
months which my wife and I spent In the early part of this year 
on Indian soil do not represent the beginning—^any more than 
they will mark the completion—of our interest in Indian affairs. 
All my life, so long as I can remember, 1 have been fascinated by 
the thought of India and the work which we English have done 
or tried to do there. 1 recollect indeed as one of the earliest and 
most vivid of my childish memories the departure of my father’s 
tister, my Aunt Annie as we called her, to work in a mission 
school and hospital in Bombay, and the excitement that the letters 
and photographs she sent home used to give us. She spent the 
whole of her life In India, in complete self-devotion without any 
thought of advantage or reward, and died in Boml>ay not so long 
ago; and all through my life—at school and at Oxford, and 
amongst my cousins and relations—I must have had scores of 
friends and acquaintances, most of them quite unknown and 
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forgotten—who have given the best of their lives in the scrv^kc 
ot India^ and have done their share of work perhaps quite as truly 
as those whose names arc celebrated^ 

On the other hand^ my wife^ who is a great-granddaughter of 
one Governor^encral and the great-niece of another—her grand¬ 
father was a brother of Lord W illiam Bcntiiiek and married the 
daughter of Lord Wellesley—has a proud and racmorable con¬ 
nection with Indian history. It was not therefore by a sudden 
whim, but in furtherance of a long ambition^ that we went out 
to see for ourselves that country of which we had thought and 
read so much; and I should hkc to believe that our impressions^ 
though necessarily superficial^ were perhaps a little fresher and 
more viwdj and therefore in some ways more valuable, than if 
we had spent long years of our life there, as so many of you 
have done. 


Changes in India 

1 have called my paper “ India in Transidon,” but you will be 
relieved lo hear that I do not propose to say more than a word or 
two of the provisions of the new Constitution of which we have 
most of us already heard enough* AU^ or almost all, that I want 
to say about it is contained in two sentences of a speech made by 
Lord Halifa^t in the debate on the Report of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee to the effect that what really matters is the 
spirit in which this new Constitution is given and received* 

** The spirit iosj^ting any coastitutioUp" He lays, ** u of far greater im¬ 
portance than the dry bones of reports or statutes.. » , The new Constttu- 
rian will secure for India a full opportunity for the poUtkal sclf-cJiprcaslon 
and dcvcIopiTimc which those who tuve India best desire ed sec/* 

That the new Constitution will effect an important pohtical 
change there is, I suppose, no question; but the transition of which 
1 wish to speak is not so much political as social, a change in 
custom and habit rather than in political machinery ; and indeed 
one may assert that no political reform is ever of much import¬ 
ance unless it expresses and is accompanied by a social change^ 
Now, to say that a country is in a state of transition is often a 
mere truism, because human nature as we know is extremely 
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rtstlcss. The world is 3lw2ys in transidon. There rruiy be peace 
in the fixed stars, but there is no peace here. The only difiercncc 
between one country and another is in the rate of transition, and 
in India, just at present, if we accept the evidence of competent 
observers, the rate is unusually high. 

“ India is undoubtedly changing with incredible rapidity," ob¬ 
served Lord Faringdon in a recent debate in the House of Lords; 
and Lord Zedand, who knows India as well as any living Eng¬ 
lishman, repeats the same f amil iar refrain; 

** In no part of the world have changes m poLickaL and Kscial outlook 
been 50 rapid and so far-rcaehing aj they havt bra in India in rectni ycarsw 
Who would have betievod k if he had been told only a ^ort decade Ixforr 
that in the year 1930 he would have ^een Hindu and Muslim ladies sitting 
at the ComuEil table at WcstmLnstier alongside (rf the Friuces from the 
Etadvc States^ delegam from Britkh India^ and representatives ol the three 
Parliafncntary Fartiei in this country? Who would have bebeved that n 
Commission composed d members of these two Houses would be declaring, 
as the Simon Report declared^ that the women’s movemeni in India holds 
the key to progress? . , h These things indicate a great ferment » * . a 
great stirring in the still deeps of Indiim life, which it would be madness 
for us to ignore/' 

The Position of Women 

Consider^ for example^ the quesdoti of purdahs I rememtser 
the shock I felt when 1 first saw in die streets of Hyderabad a 
strange imbappy-Iooking cr«^ture covered from head to foot with 
a white garment, with two dark holes for its eyes, threading its 
way through the crowd, and reahzcd that it was not a ghosdy 
apparition but a woman of flesh and blood like ourselves taking 
a walk; and how another day we watched the pLadng of a large 
white box, looking rather like a giant's coffin, at the door of a 
railway carriage, and after a short interval during which this 
coffin was loaded with mud^ precaution and secrecy with the 
living body of some great lady, saw it carried by means of poles 
on the shoulders of four men to a dark dosed carrbge standing 
outside the stadon, into which w^ith similar precautions of secrecy 
the lady was transferred. There is no doubt, then, that purdah 
sdll exists. There are still thousands and tens of thousands of 
unhappy women who through no choice and for no fault of 
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theirs arc undergorng lifelong imprisonment, and of many of 
them it is said that they have grown so accustomed to their 
prison life that they would not now come out of it if they could. 
But everyone knows that in most parts of India the custom of 
purdah is decaying and dying out; so much so that we were often 
told that within a space of ten or fifteen or twenty years—the 
figure varied with the temperament of the speaker—it will have 
almost entirely disappeared. Or take again the education of girls 
and women. In old days there was very little education even 
for boys, and the education of women, except among the upper 
classes, was pracdcally unknown. In Baroda in 1875 when the 
present Maharaja came to the throne—and I only give the figures 
for Baroda because I happen to have them by me—the total 
number of schools for boys was 55 and there were no girls’ schools 
whatever. In i88j, when he succeeded to power, one of his first 
acts was to establish a trainiiig college for women teachers; and 
after this women’s schools and colleges were gradually set up. 
Two years ago, in 1933'4, the number of cducadonal insdtudons 
in the State was 24S0, and at these 167,000 boys and 98,000 girls 
were being trained; while the educational expenditure in the last 
twenty years has risen steadily from 14 lakhs in 1914 to 36 lakhs 
in 1934. And the same tendency may be observed in a greater 
or less degree in all parts of India. 

Can anyone doubt that the liberation of women which is thus 
brought about—by the improvement of their education and the 
disappearance of purdah—is having and must have a profound 
effect upon the social life of the country? As the Maharaja of 
Baroda has said, it releases a great potential force which has 
hitherto been wasted; it is securing for the coming generation the 
advantage of educated mothers; and it helps to bridge that mental 
division in the home in which women have hitherto been a great 
conservative infiucncc, clinging to all chat is old, however outworn 
or irrational.* 

Even in the matter of caste prejudice a considerable change U 
gmng on. The depressed classes arc not so depressed as they 
were, the caste barriers are not so strict. In Mysore members of the 
* Life of Saynji Raa lU,, ii., 15, 
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untouchable class arc admittetl to the Civil Service; in Baroda 
a dinner to untouchables at the Maharaja's palace is an annual 
event. In thousands of schools throughout British India the 
attendance of the children of untouchables is secured. 

And these new tendencies arc not only to be found in the big 
towns. In the villages also the same changes arc beginning. In 
Mysore, in Hyderabad, m Bengal, and in Baroda we found a 
strong movement to introduce what is called “village uplift"; 
and from 2 recent speech made by Lord Linlithgow,* who has 
a wide knowledge of rural India, it seems clear that this move¬ 
ment is far more widespread than is commonly supposed, 

'* The ftirai masse* of India,'' he mid, *' for so many eenturin un¬ 
changing in their outlook, are at last on the move. The metalled road and 
the motor-car ate tapidly breaking down the isolation of the village unit. 
Those who would found their Indian policy upon the conception of a static, 
unchanging, and intensely conservadve countryside are building, not upon 
a rock, but upon dUlting sandi/' 


The Religious Hold 

It would be easy, no doubt, to exaggerate the significance of these 
changes. With all the growth of education, especially in some of 
the most progressive Indian States in which the proportion of 
literates is as high as or higher than in British India, and with all 
the increasing influence of Western ideas, the strength of custom 
and heredity is still immense. Above all, there is the strength of 
organiaed religion that absorbs so much of the wealth and vigour 
of Indian life. You have only to go to Benares, which to me, \ 
confess, is a nightmare of a place, to understand how enormously 
strong the dead hand of religion sdil is. I was interested, too, to 
read of a case in the High Court of Calcutta, from which it 
appeared that in the village of Dhopc in a remote part of Bengal 
a small shrine was receiving not less than £yi sterling a day from 
the offerings of poor peasants, t There arc sdll millions of un¬ 
touchables who are entirely cut off from the ordinary decencies 
of life. The custom of child marriage, in spite of recent Icglsla- 

* In the debate on the tecond reading of the India Bill, 
t Qutet India, pp, 
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don, still continues almost unchecked. The amount of poverty 
is still vast, and amongst the richer classes the absence of any 
effective public spirit is often deplorably evident. But consider¬ 
ing the strength of custom, and the long continuance of old evils, 
the progress made in recent years is all the more remarkable- 
There can be no doubt that in many parts of India a new spirit 
is really at work, opening the doors of prisons and breaking 
down the bars of ignorance and superstition. 

Tm BRTTtSH AcHTEVEBrfENT 

Now it seems to me that we in England—and what is true of 
us at home is also true of many, though by no means all, of our 
countrymen in India—do not take sufficient account of this new 
spirit* We arc interested in the old picturcscjuc India, with its 
temples and palaces and magnificent ruins, the monuments of a 
distant past; we read books like MotAcr India and Que^ Inditi, 
ill which strange old customs and superstitions and cruelties arc 
elaborately and often very unfairly described; we like to think of 
India as a huge, half-civilized country, to which we with our 
better notions of government have been sent by the mercy of 
God to introduce order, Justice, unity, and many great material 
improvements. I do not, indeed, dcr^y, nor do 1 think any in¬ 
telligent person will underrate, the magnificence of the work that 
has been done and is still being done by our countrymen in Indian 
Taken as a whole, and in spite of many gross scandals and injus^ 
dees and mistakes, especially in the early years of our occupation, 
the British government of India has been a marvellous achieve- 
meuL Almost all the great improvements that have been effected 
in recent years and c%'en the criticisms of our critlcs—as I wrote 
in a recent article in the Sunday Times — have been due directly 
or indirectly to British and European influence. 

But fixing our attendon on these material improvements we 
have failed to appreciate the intellectual and spiritual change that 
is passing over India, through the system of education which we 
intr<^uccd a hundred years ago; how high arc the hopes and 
ambitions that have been aroused; how strong the determination 
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amoQg educated Indians chat India shall take her proper place 
m the comity of nations. We have failed to see the significance 
of such progressive States as Mysore and Bamda, in which Indian 
rulers—working it is true upon European foundations and often 
with European assistance—have succeeded in building up com* 
munities as well ordered and well administered as any part cd 
British India. And because we have not appreciated this new 
state of things wc have failed hitherto to adapt ourselves to it. 
We have accepted Kudyard Kipling's stupid assertion that " 
is East and West is Wcst» and never the twain shall meet" when 
in fact they are meeting and blending, for better or for worse, all 
the time. In politics, no doubt, a great advance has been made. 
In a long scries of reforms culminating in the present Bill we have 
shown our willingness to ^ve India the opportunity, as Lord Hali¬ 
fax puts it, of political self-expression and development. And we 
must all of us welcome the frank statement made only the other 
day by my friend Sir Miraa Ismail that “ the India Bill will rank 
as one of the greatest achievements of the British Parliament.” 


Social Contacts 

But man docs not live by poiitics alone. Merc changes in 
political machinery, however valuable and important, arc not of 
themselves enough. Behind and beyond the political problem 
there is a social question that is even more important and in 
many ways far more difficult. It is difficult for two reasons: 
first, because we arc the heirs of a bad tradition; and, secondly, 
because the trouble is subtle and elusive and offence is often taken 
where none was intended. Consider first the strength of had 
tradition. We went to India firs^ as evciy'onc knows, as traders 
only, for our own gain and advantage; and even after we had 
conquered the greater pan of it and had become the Paramount 
Power wc held it for many years through a trading company 
with very little regard to the wishes or interests of its inhabitants. 
Gradually, however, even under the Company, and still more 
5ince the transfer to the Crown, the situation changed. We have 
recognized that if we are to remain in India we must satisfy the 
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needs of the country and obtain the consent of its people, and in 
recent years at any rate our policy has been consistently directed 
to this end- 

But through all the polidcal changes that have occurred some 
of the old ascendancy spirit has unfortunately survived- There 
still exists a tendency, though it is no doubt weakening, to 
treat Indians in their own country, or at any rate in the part 
of it which is called Bridsh India, as a subject race. Nothing 
indeed struck us more in our recent tour than the frequent 
complaints which we heard from reasonable and intelligent 
Indians of European ill-manncrs. The complaints applied no 
doubt to a very few people, and most of them were comparatively 
unimportant. The sympathede atdtude, for example, of the 
present Viceroy and Lady Willingdon is gratefully recognized; 
but one act of insolence on the part often of some minor ofBcial 
will sdll do extraordinary harm and will outweigh, as one of onr 
friends puts it, fifty acts of kindness. Let me illustrate what I 
mean from three quoL'idons from the Diary of my friend the 
late E. S. Montagu, who knew and understood the Indian men¬ 
tality, though his book is not well edited and in places very in- 
discreet- 

*Thi* Indun pfoblcm," he writes, on November 30, "is very 
much complicaied by the fact that it is atmosphere, social and political, 
rather than anything definite which we have to cope with.*’ 

Again on December i, he writes * 


konaldshay then came and ulked lo me. We found ourselves much 
in agreentent about the fact that it is British ascendancy and subject race 
feeling that is at the botioin of everything.’* 

Again, on December 2, he writes; 


T came home and had another talk with the atiracuve Ramaiwami 
Aiyar. He wished to assure me that they used violent language because 
they were goaded to it . . . that until he talked to me and Lord Chelms¬ 
ford he had never had opportunity of speaking frankly as man to man 

on jwliucal matters with any man in high office-He said there was 

no doubt about d« sodal difficulty. ... They wem «tnsitive people, and 
Jey could n« help luring the feeling of inferiority which they were 
nude to fed when talking to English people.” 
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All this, it wU) be said, was written nearly eighteen years ago, 
and the situation since then has no doubt greatly improved; but 
I must confess that 1 was surprised to find, from many conversa¬ 
tions which we had both with English and Indians, how real the 
social difficulty still is and bow much of the discontent that 
exists among the educated classes may almost certainly be traced 
to it. 


The Clus Question 

And this brings me to what I recognize to be a very delicate 
question: the question of the exclusiveness of some of the English 
clubs in which so much of this old spirit is enshrined, I know 
the argument for not admitting Indians, even when highly culd' 
vated and intelligent men—the sort of men whom we meet as 
friends in England — to English clubs in India. A club, it is said, 
is a purely private affair, and if Englishmen in India like to have 
their clubs to themselves, so as to preserve the home atmosphere, 
what right has anyone to object? But the answer is, I think, that 
a club compsed almost entirely of people in official psidons can 
never be a purely private affair, and the existence of these ex¬ 
clusive clubs tends no doubt to make social intercourse between 
Englishmen and Indians far more difficult than it would other¬ 
wise be. It is a pity that the admirable example set by the present 
Viceroy in the founding of the Willingdon Qub at Bombay has 
not been more generally followed. 

I now come to the second difficulty: that Indians themselves 
arc often ovcf'Sensirive and therefore unreasonable; but here again 
there is a bad tradition to be overcome. If Indians arc sensi¬ 
tive, it is because too often in the past they have had their feelings 
hurt, and because they are not yet convinced that in social matters, 
as well as in plltical, the English, who have so many social 
advantages in India, arc ready to disregard differences of race and 
creed and what is called the colour bar. In the Indian States 
these troubles hardly exist. In Mysore, in faipr, and Indore we 
found admirable clubs, at which English and Indians met and 
played bridge and tennis and plo together on perfectly easy 
terms, and one of the happiest evenings I remember m India 
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was at a dinner party at Bangalore, in which the members were 
exactly divided between the two races, and the conversatioii was 
as frank and unrestrained as at any English tabic and in some 
ways far more interesting. The trouble in fact is the same, 
though seen from a dUferent point of view. As the ascendancy 
spirit disappears on our side—as sooner or later it must and will— 
the ovcr'Scnsidvcncss on theirs will disappear also. 

It is now seventy-seven years since the famous Proclamation of 
Queen Victoria in which it was declared that there was (o be no 
distiiiction of class or creed in the admission of her subjects to 
political office. That promise has at last has been fully and 
faithfully carried out; but even political equality loses much of its 
virtue so long as a spirit of social inequality is maintained. Not 
until the principle of partnership rather than that of subordina¬ 
tion becomes the keynote of our policy can we look forward to 
realizing fully the hope that was so eloquently expressed in the 
Queen's Proclamation about her Indian subjects: 

“ in ihdf prosperity will be our streagth. b ibeir contcDtroeai mir 
security, and in their gratitude our ben reward.” 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETisG of the Ass^Ladon wa$ held 3.1 the Caxton HaJh Westminster* 
SJW* on Tuesdayp July i6p 1935^ when 3 p^per endtJed Irnlb In Transit 
don/* was read by Mr+ Philip Morrell. Mr. Godfrey NlEholson^ was 
in the chaiTp and the fallowing ladies and gendemen, amongst odicr?, were 
present: 

Sir Malcolm Sewn, Sir Louis Dane, Oj&e^ Sir Charles 

Armstrong* Sir Hugh McPherson* c.s.i.p Sir John Cummings 

a.c-i.a., Sir Honu Mehtap Lady Otcolifie MorreUi Lady (Lionel) facob^ 
Mr. C. H. BompaSt hlr* F* G. Pratt^ d.s.1^ Mf. F- P- Richter, Mr. 
A- Ahmed, Swami B. H. Bon, Mrs. Wdr* Mr. R. H. W'ilkiason, Mr. 
J. b Nobrifc Mrs, Fodeiii Swami Purohit, Professor P. J, Thomas, Mr. G- 
Ormcrod, Mr. Sambidananda Das, IJcuc.-CdJddcI W. H. Hamiltofi^ Mr, 
R. W. Brock, Mr. T. A. H. Way, Dr. K. N* Sita Ram, Mrs. Thumbo 
Chetty and xMiss Chetty, Miss Cornelia Sorabji, k.- 1 -Wm Mr^ and Mrs^ E. L. 
Norton, Mr. W- F. I Frank, Mr. R. F, Cooke, Mr. H. K. Sadler, Colonel 
A* S. Hajnilton, Mr. W. A. Lee, Mr. and Mrs* W, C. Dibit, Mr. E. 
Baichelnx^ Mr. IL C. Lai* Dr. A C- Woolncr, Mr. J. W, Sheppard, Mr. 
Kedari^ath Das Gupta, Miss Himterp Miss Gunter, and Mr. F. H. Brown, 
C.T.E., Hon. Sccrccary« 

The CiiAiucAN laid: 1 think the Ease India Astodadon has been very 
bold in asking two people to be on the platform both of whom bear the 
stigma of the House of Commons. (Laughter.) Memories of the travels of 
“ Padgett, M.P.” have pursued me a gfcat deal. Mr. Morrell was a dis¬ 
tinguished Member o^ the House for, I think, twelve years; and 1 have been 
an undbdnguished Member for three years. I hope those that have great 
experience of India will not sneer at those who try to ovcrcoinc in some 
measure thdr ignorance by even the shortest sojourn in India. There is value 
often in an Instantaneous photography aod I am sure that Mr. MorreU with 
hU great experience of public affairs will have collected certain aspects and 
ccitain Lmpessions of India that will be of value even to those who have 
spent their whole lives in serviee or in residence io that great sub-continent. 

(Mr. Morrell then read hU paper.) 

The CHATutAN: The worst fault a Icctutcr can commit is to fail to be 
provocative, I think Mr. Morrell is acquitted on that charge^ My own it 
action to his paper 1 will leave till later. 

Sir Hosil Mxuta 2 The lecturer of this afternoon, Mr. Mortdh must be a 
very, very bold man, when after two monchs' travel m India be thought it 
wise to give a lecture on a subject so wide. Thoygh I have been sLxty-Bvc 
years in India* I would not have dared to speak bdort the pnbbe on a sub- 
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jtci like IndiJ iti a. way as Lf ii would nuke a difference one way or the 
other* Mr, Morrell has given a picture which CKisti here and there and 
which cannot be ignored i but at the iame time Mr. Morrell and all those 
who are present mn^t remexnbcf that India is now pasting;^ and passing 
very rapidly| through a great change. The change has been so rapid that 
those who were last in India only five or seven years ago cannot recognize 
the India qf today^ 

In the brge dries of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, and other*, there 
are many educated men who can sand up against any Englishnun or any 
gentleman of any other nation in Europe or America, At the same time 
one must remember there are millions and millions of people who are alwtj^ 
Intcly ignorant-^ ignorant that they seem only half human beings. That is 
the great drawback in India, Some say the village life is roused, I have tny 
doubts about iL But* admitting that it is so, one thing U certain s it is not 
roused in a sense in which the mUlions can lay anything to Lmpres* anyone 
that we arc going forward, if not fast enough, even gradually. 

The club life docs not make India or England. There arc dubs in Eng¬ 
land where even Englishmen cannot enter, [£ some Englishmen have the 
prejudice that they should have none but themselves in thsr clubs, well, 
they have the choice* Nobody grumbles at that* Bur when a club well 
organized and on a large scale refines admittance, I agree with Mr* Morreh 
that it creates a very had impression. Take an Indian of good standing 
going to ihe Yacht Club in Bombay and being refused cncraDce. One 
would like to know what he has done, what inferiority there Is that be 
should not be allowed at the Yacht Club where the average Englishman 
can gq or perhaps one of much inferior position* But one swallow does not 
make a summer* One instance like that does not mean anything. We hare 
to take the matter as it comes. Therefore I leave that question aside. 

The real trouble in India is the caste, creed, and religious differences 
which arc depriving India of what should be her progr^. But 1 have seen 
Muhammadan boys and boys of athcr castes and creeds gathering together 
taking water from the same tap and same vessel and earing together on the 
same board. This makes me bebeve—and I do believe—that within tea or 
fifteen years all the prejudices of religion, eascc^ and creed will die out 
Then and then alone India will be one homogeneous country, and Indians 
will hold their owa, fnaa to man, woman to wamait, child to child, with 
any English man or any foreigner of the Continent or of America. But 
that spirit which gives you self-respect will never come as long as there is 
friction among the peoples of India* 

In one respect British rule has been very defective* I refer to educatioiti 
which has lien meagrely pursued. Care should have been taken that in 
your own country every boy and every girl should have some knowledge of 
the history and geography of India. If I were to ask ten men in the streets 
of London* nine would be unable to put a finger on either Bombay tir 
Calcutta on the map. If that eondirion of ignorance prevails the English 
may rule for some time but not for all time. 

They must nssdi their children that British and Indians hare bonds of 
unityj that we are going to have our resources and fortunes put tagcilicr, 
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and both Indian^ and Englbhincn ought to know each other well io 35 tn 
bring about a feeling <A comradeship. 

Dr. A. C Wi3oTL.VEK, Vice<Uiancelbf* Lahore Univeraity! I agree cn- 
dxely with the Observation of the ChairMR that there is always great in¬ 
terest in the impressions of a cnamre mind that visits India for the first 
time. And, listening to the dciquciit address of bk* Morrell^ I would like 
to say that 1 agree with the greater part of it, speaking with thirty-^o 
years' eacpericacc^ though always in the same place and the same insdtutiQti, 
but always closely assodated with Indian life and Indian thought- I 
actually w^orked there happily under an Indian chief as Jong af tweniy^li 
years ago. 

I agree with Mr, Morrell that there have been enormous changes in India 
during diat tbne. But the changes arc not all peculiar to Indiat which 1 
thinlr somctirnes forgotten. A great deal is due to world conditions^ and 
the real change in this case is that India is now much less isotated; she has 
been brought more into the geoeral current of world ideas. Rapid com- 
munication by railways and motors^ aod now aeroplanes^ ha^e brought us 
nearer to the VVest^ as well as the use of iclcphoues. wireless, and dneinai. 
One Is apt to forget that things like bicycles, typewritersp and cLccuicity arc 
comparatively modem incroductiofis in India. They are not pccuLLar i* 
India but common lo the whole world. 

Again, largely due to that increased contact with the modem world* 
thousands of studeuts have been Uained in various countries of the West, a 
good many of them In Great Britain, and have returned to their country. 
Hundreds of business men of various kinds and even politidaiis are fee- 
quendy coming over here. That h a continual influence Impinging on 
India, quite apart from what is ddibcraicly uiught in educatiunal institutions. 

Againi one has only to think of the enormous changes that have taken 
place in Asia* in Turkey, and Ptrsiai and paiticulajly in JapaOj to realise 
that that must react on the mentality of India- 
In general, with the spread of education and literacy there has grown up 
in all classes a murfi greater awareness of what is going on in the world 
than there used to be. I must admit that there is often a great couiusiDn in 
individt4al niindi about parricular things i not only in the minds of the 
ready ignaeanc but even of college students who might be ejtpected to know 
much ^iier- 

1 will ^vc you one example which a friend of mine gave me from an 
examination in a certain college- One question was, What do you know of 
Simon dc Monlfort?"* Not a very go^ question, as it might refer ciibcr 
to the son in England or lo his father, who was famoui In thirteenth- 
century France. One answer was, Simon dc Montford came to India 
and made tome reforms.'^ (Laughter.) 

Mr. Morrell has touched on particukr aspects of change that have struck 
him. In portiaibr he spoke of the position of women and the change due 
to education and the lessening of purdah. I can say that that ii one of the 
most striking things in my own town. When I first went there and drove 
about the streets in the afternoon, you hardly ever saw an Indian Lady. I 
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think I only knew qsk, dchough [ kiicw 3 greai fuany Indiaos. But now 
they are all over the pbcc, driviDg cars by thcniselvies, eydtng about by 
thcmscivoi; aiidi a.% has beep mentioned, dwry ate taking their part in 
vaiiotu public bodies. Here again as always ihere is the other side. In 
cDuptry dktncts you will find that the condidoa ol things 15 quite di^erent, 

t do not know that 1 can add anything very vaJuahle to dus question of 
soaal contactf and yet it b a matter in which I have obsoTred a great change^ 
andj speaking for my own part of the country, a great imptovemenL J 
think that great improvement has coincided largely with the working opi 
of the preseni rtfotriis. Power has a way oE inspiring respects Men who 
work together on equa] terms come to understand one another in a vray 
that was ncjt bclore possible. 

The old notion that EngUshmen and Seotsmeft could not take orders 
from art Indkn has passed away. That is partly due to die refarms^ and 
also to a certain change in the mental attitude of the British offiarSt par- 
dcnlarly those who have come out after the war, 1 rugg^t that the red- 
fated, cholenc, AngLo-Indiati colonel of frtdon has now almost entirely be- 
eotne extincL Mr^ Morrell seems to have succeeded in unearthing one of 
them. Soi too with the distHct offierrsp whose beoevojent despotbm in the 
past has sometimes tended to make them overbearing. Tlicir authority 
has becti sapped by many controls^ and 1 think there if again a marked 
diSerence in the outlook oE the average district otneer^ pardcuJarly among 
the younger mem 

1 rather agree with Sir Hoim Mehta that one gains very little ty a public 
discussion of these ddkate problems of clubs and dinner parties; but I 
would like to say that in the Punjab at any rate 1 think the question if 
solving itself. With the increased IndiaiLizatiQn+ it hai become impossible 
to mamtain separate European clubs in small stadonS] and they become 
autntnatically dubs of ofEdalf nf a certain ranki In very many towns it is 
only the residential dub that it dcfiniticly enduaive^ where, of course, the 
problem js rather different^ 1 believe once this bugbear of supcrioriiy aud 
inferiority disappears, there will be cto resentment at an exclusive club of 
Europeans, sn long ai that club Kas not uunexed the only possible grounds 
for itf own use, and it does not in itself represent any soda] standing to 
belong to that particular club. The great success that Indians have had in 
sports has brought them automatically into gymkhanas and other dubs. 
Though no doubt a great deal of harm has been done iu the past* 1 believe 
the maitcr is on the way to solve itsdh 

Although there are sonic aspects that have been touched on in the 
there are odicn that one might add^ of course^ if one had time for a longer 
discussion. In connection with the enormous dcvclo>pment of education, 
^cre U also a renaissance of letters and a revival of classtcal karning* which 
is very remarkable, and there is now a production of Erst<lass sdendfic 
research whkh can stand baide auy in the world. As a result of all these 
facts there is now a treroendoui improvement in the personnel available for 
all purposes of the state and society. 

Somebody else may tptak oE trade and Industry and the eoanomic change, 
but I would only lay U you arc going to lake a complra view, then you 
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must have regard to the ecanonnij: changes ihnt arc going on. Ii h in ihat 
and in the too^enirig oi auihtjrity in tamlies with a tendency to quer^tioti 
all arbitrary and traditional authority that one docs see sornctiincs the 
sihility of undercurrents and upheaval which mighc tnar the otherwise 
favourohlc picnire that one gathers froni this view of the rapid ehaiige and 
progress that has been made tn India of reccni yffitfs. 

Miss CoftN£LiA SoiABji: He who must be obeyed—by which 1 ntesm our 
Secretary^ Mr. Brown—has called on me. 1 speak without prct^saratioii and 
will say only a few words. 

To begin with, I do agree with whai the Chairman said about pfo%’Ocar 
tion being compelling. It does make yon feel, " Welh 1 do not eiitirely 
agree with that;' whereas if the speaker had said cvcryihing you thought 
of yourself, Aere would be Ikdc oppoftunity for discussion* So* in so far 
as we have been provoked to think* as well aa for his delightful lecture, I 
do wish to thank Mr. Morrell India In Transidon " Is a very good 
titlej we are in transition and have been in transition for some dmc. We 
have been ihinkiDg of political changes only; but, of course, social chan^ 
have been going on tor many years, as 1 , being such a very aged peJHJu, 
can realize. 

Yet changes became full-hlowii only quite lately. Things were moving 
under dtc surface, and that is why it has been thought that all changes arc 
due to poUdeal infiucoccs alone. Politics have influenced certain things. 
Take^ lor instance, the purdah. 1 have been a student of dw purdah all 
my lUc and am rdll studying it, but the pcopk who are In purdah now do 
not represent all the women of India-i lint do not be misled. You must 
remember that the people who arc mti of purdah are largely the educated 
ckucs; purdah is stiU prevalent in I n di a ; and no one can force a change^ 

1 would like to urge tl^t about the purdah and other social reforms. No 
changes can be brought about in India by sodal legislation. The people 
must desire a change before changes can come in whatever direction. In 
regard to casto^ which was mentioned by one of the speakers, and with 
regard to scxial disabilities of every sort, the people who arc affected by 
those disabilities must want a change before a change can come; and you 
will realize that is true if you cotuidcr the question in terms of England. 

There is another thing which those of us who, being Vi'ornen, are privi¬ 
leged to go behind the purdah can realize better than melt, the terrible diffi¬ 
culty of chatigiiig age-long custom; and, sccondlyf the sbcck whkh Ls ex¬ 
perienced when oisiom has been changed when those outside the purdah 
go too far. I would like to say a word of warning about going too far, let 
ting the pendulum swing too far on one side- The reaction to this U that 
the unemancipated draw closer round them the bondi from which they 
were just beginning to looic thenuclvcs. 

Funhcrinoic, there must be education behind the purdah beliare you 
know how to behave outside it. We have a great deal of work to do there* 
All the Indian women who have been 40 marvcUoos and have come for¬ 
ward in every direction of progress must remember that it is not only get¬ 
ting into Parllamctit that is the work for ui to do for India* hut aodal 
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sctYicc down at the bottom bringing ^d%^aocc to th^ people where they are, 
M t& ewK, I do not bold the oploion that it b altogether bod. It fepre- 
senii saiLctiomp and KtnerioniS of religion which are go^ for the people. 

One of the speakers said a word of warning abom the need for studying 
India. How many people in England do really know about India? [ do 
noi want 10 charge English people with not studying U5^ because we do not 
study ourselves suIEciendy. But when you hear an educated Atncrican 
woman saying to you* When does 3 Rajah become a NawahP^^ (Laughter), 
you do feel there is need for learning a little more. 

For the rest it U frightfully difficult to get facts about India. 1 remember 
long ago what was known to lawyers as the Silver iCing ease" (I re¬ 
member it well because 1 then first heard Rufus Isaacs plead); one of the 
learned counsel told this story* He told it in criticism of his adversary. 
He said he remembered a Scotch divine^ who* when he came 10 a difficult 
tcjct* said : '' My fricuds, diii k a difficuli text. Let us look the facts in 
the face and pa^s on." if wt could pass on^ all would be wtH, India is 
passing on, but the difficulty is, she and we cannot look facts in the face 
because they do not stay put" far any length of time. 

Mil* Mi:acT Ashworth : With regard to the delicate subject of ejtcluiive 
English clubs in indb I think perhaps that many Indbri gcudemen and 
the lecturer himself are not aware that this cLiclusivencss is not imended to 
operate simply on Indians only. English people suffer under the same 
disahiUry^ Although [ had the privilege of serving in India as a member 
of one of the Imperial Scri'iccs and was for over seven years rcsidtni in the 
city of Bombay ] was never digiblc as a member of the Bombay Yacht 
Clubp for which members of the Imperial Service were ifsa fiiao eligible^ 
simply because 1 had the misfortujie to be born a woman* Not only was 1 
excluded from this club which forms the English social centre of Bombay 
as a member^ but by a rule of the club which prohibits the introduction of a 
resident of Bombay dty as a guest I was excluded from its hospitality. I 
was, however* mvited occasionally by memben and 1 accepted their iuvita- 
donsj but all the time [ was cadng my dinner I was consejnus of the fact 
that il any member chose to object to my presence I should have to wiih- 
draw* 


Professor P. J* Thoicu (Madras University) i Mr. Morrell must be con¬ 
gratulated on having produced a very Impartial account of the condidonj in 
India* Lu spite of hb stay in that country having been tod short* One may 
doubt, however, whether he has not rather exaggerated the change that has 
come over India in recent timeSi. Perhaps the change has been great socially 1 
but in the economic sphere it has not been anything phenomenal p except 
perhaps in certain cidcs and industrial centres. Tourists may find parts of 
Bombay and Calcutta comparable to the most modern citici in Europe^ and 
railways are nearly the same all over the world; but the great majoricy of 
die people live in villages* which have not very much changed in spite of 
the expotuinu of trade and induitry* No doubt^ as Lord Linlithgow has 
pointed out ID the passage t^uoted by the lecturer, the extension of ™di 
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and rallwayis has btoken down the isoladon of the vUlagu, and the raising 
of cofncnerctal crops has made the Indian niml oconomy less self-sufficient. 
But the great majority of villages are stilL uncomiectjed with railways and 
metalled roads, and the slow bullock cart 1$ still tht only means of 
port for many of them. They arc sdll dehdeni: in water supply; good 
drinking waio- is sdll rare in many parts of rural India; EiialarU and book¬ 
worm arc widely prcvalciit; and plague and cholera take their annual idl. 

Governmenx: has indeed done a good deal In the Last fifty or sbtty year*. 
Large Irrigation works have been carried out at an enormous capltd ex- 
penditurei roads have been made, and the Departments of Agriculture and 
Co-operatton have done some pioneering work. But all this has only 
touched the fringe of the problem, and the average Indian villager is sdll 
backward^ poor^ under-fed, ill^lothcd, and badly housed^ The towns have 
benefited by all that Government has done; the industriah mcfKtntilc, and 
professicna! classes have all gained substantially under British rale; but the 
agriculturist^ who is the pillar of the Indian economic structure, still re¬ 
mains nearly in the same old condidon. He has always been working hard, 
but the fruit* of his Labours have largely gone into the mouths of the 
moneylender^ landlord^ or other middlernan. 

The crux of the Indian problem is the low standard of living of the 
masses; unless the startdard lises^ dirt and disease will dominate rural life, 
and India will remain ptjor and backward. If the standard ol living cm be 
raised there will be greater happiness^ spiritually as well as inaierially. 
India will become a better consumer and a greater producer; and Inter- 
nadonal trade may gain a lasting prop. The standard of living cannot be 
raised in a day; hut at this junaure a judioous increase of expenditure on 
remunerative public works may give the initial impulse, and private enter¬ 
prise will then catch it op. In my hand is Mr. Lloyd George^s pamphlet, 
Organiiing published diLi morning. 1 do not bdkve that most 

of his schernes could be safely put into operation in Great Britain, but 1 
venture to think that many of them can be more profitably given effect to 
in India-—pmfitab!y to India, Britain, and to the world as a whole. 

It U gratifying to note that the Indian Government ha* btcly taken steps 
to get a move on in rural development. The grant of Rs. 1 crore 
for rural uplift work U one of ffic greatest measures Eikcn by Government 
in recent times. In Bengal, the Punjab, and other provinces vigorous efforts 
arc being initiated to fight rural poverty. Let us hope the work will spread 
and that there wiD soon be a nation-wide campaign for improving the lot 
of the agriculturist. Now that the India Bill is nearly through FarHatnent 
this question must be the first concern of Government and the ptihlicf for^ 
without an improvcnirent in the condition of the masses, political power will 
be of httk use to them. 

Sir Chaxues Ailmstxono t The objection at the Bombay Yacht Club to 
Udin was not on any personal ground whatever. There were ceitain rales, 
and those rules had to be observed. The question was very oltcn discussed 
ai to whether those rules should be altered, and it was decided that it wai 
not advisable. 
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maiiners waj based on my capericnce trf one peppery ctjloiicl. My wife 
and 1 heard many oompUints and often saw IrtUdiwes of warn of manners 
OD the part of young Eoglishmen and othert. But I am, as 1 have said, 
full of admiration of the jnagnificeni work done by EngLtshmen in India. 
It is indeed one of the advantages of going out to India that ynu meet 
a type of Englishman which you do not always meet with here at home, 
one of the very best types of Englishincn you can have. Therefore, if I 
have been misundcritood at all, it is perhaps because I have been a little 
mo ch^ of my time and too anxious not to detain you. [ am not going 
to dcuin ^ou more. 


Sir ^(ALcol,M : ][ is my very pleosonc duty w aik you to pws a 

vote of thanks to our Chairman and lecturer. It is much too Ule anil too 
hot to pursue any ccKatrovcrsial tope, 1 Iclt the greatest sympathy with 
both of them. They seemed to apologize for globe-trotting and I abo am 
3. globe-irotier* It k eighteen years since 1 was in India, bin I was there 
sU months. 

I was pardcularly pleased with Mr, MorreH''s {quotation from the pub- 
Lisbed dtary of die late E. S. Montagu of 3 passage which showed how very 
loimd and sane a view the present Secrtiary of State for India adopted in 
BengaL Those who know Lord Zetland will have greeted with joy his 
advent at the India Office^ They know his act and judgment and the 
really deep mtereic which he has taken in problems ol Hindu thought 
which must have been unfamUtar to him until he reached BengaL 

The defects of purdah were brought home to me at a very early stage. 
At the fint dinner party to which 1 was invited at Madras I had the privi¬ 
lege of taking in to dinnef a lady who not only could speak no English— 
and I could speak no Tamil—but who abo would cat nothing. To sit by 
a dumb and fwdng partner through an excellent but long dinner was one 
of the most trying psycholo^cal experiences I have had, and wm made no 
better by my consdoiunc^s of how much worse it must have been for her 1 
The world has changed very much since then. It is rather^ I think, a 
British idea—it is not merely a European idea—that social friendship depends 
very much on eating together. It b hardly the old Indian tradition^ and 
hardly the French tradition. But the first result when ladies came out of 


purdah was that they were plunged into scenei of hospitality in which they 
must have been very miserable# 

On the question vi good manners in India much might be said; there ii 
more than one dde to it. For instencep au officer attached to Imperial 
Service Troops whom 1 met told me he speut most of his time endeavour¬ 
ing to make hii Maharajah tetum the folute of hii own troops. The 
Maharajohp who died some yean ago* was a charming old gendemaii, 
rcaily^ kind-hearted and beloved by his subjects, but it was not in his 
tradition that when he received salutes from his soldiers he should take 
any notice whatever. I think that bears a little thinking about. 

1 am glad Mr. Morrell said what he did about the question of vlUages* 
The Indian Village Welfare Aisodaticn Is not as well known as It ought 
to be, and one great value about it is this^ that it tri« to get hold of the 
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young mczi of bodi iAC» wflo are going on£ to India in offidal postdons 
and interesc$ them in villagr problems and explains to diem die baik 
ccoflomics of village Ufe^ Big as is the ekava^ between town and country 
life in this oouiitry, it really seems deeper in tndia. The young Indians of 
towns arc more divorced frocn the Ufc of the country than in England. 
They are coming to die lehools the Assodadon holds and take a 
genuine intcrai in the profaiem* 

Our Chairman and lecturer both told us dungs of great interest and wc 
are thoroughly graTcful to both of them, 1 drought that one remark oE our 
Chairman's was rather salutaryp that is tfac hope that our destiny was to be 
the cider brother to India. It is quite natural that a country in which 
nadooai consciousness is advancing wa quietly should c^ten be Irnpadeac 
even ol a fraternal authoKty. But many of tis believe that India Is not yet 
ready to stand alone, and I would vencure to remind you of what seems to 
me the essential wisdom of an old Bengali proverb, A blind luide is 
better than no unde at all/' 
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GARDEN PARTY AT GREAT FOSTERS 

A NEW and wdcqme feature in the programme of the Association 
was the Garden Party given to mcmbcis and others by Mr. C. G. 
Hancock at Great Fosters^, near Egham, Surrey, on Saturday, 
July 6. Some 400 guests, including several members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, accepted Mr. Hancock's invitation to meet Sir 
Malcolm and Lady Hailey, and, favoured by ideal summer 
weather, the occasion was much enjoyed. Several warm expressions 
of thanks iverc afterwards received by letter. Lists of many of the 
guests were published in the social columns of the newspapers. 

A r]uestion many of the visitors asked each other was, “ What 
is the history of tills placer’ The answer is that the sixteenth' 
century mansion, once the home of Queen Elizabeth, takes its 
name from having been the official residence of the Chief Forester 
of Windsor Park, when it formed one of the lodge entrances to 
the Forest. The royal arms, sculptured with the initials of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the date 1578 over the porch entrance, show that 
the central part of the house was built about that date. 

The mellow red brickwork of the house, which is the glory of 
old English architecture, provides an ideal background to a garden 
picture of real English beauty. A stone terrace runs along the 
entire length of the house and terminates in a loggia at each end. 
I'he stone paving forming the Eoor of the south loggia was 
brought from the front of Nell Gwynne's house at Brentford, and 
the remainder of the terrace is made from old Georgian London 
pavements. Notwithstanding the dryness of the summer, the 
moat garden, the pergola walk^ and the rose garden provided 
masses of bloom. iTie swimming pool near the north loggia was 
a great atttacdon to visitors, and other diversions were tennis and 
archery. 

Tea was served in the spacious Tithe Hall, and the opportunity 
was taken by Mr. Hancock to welcome his guests, and in particular 
Sir Malcolm and Lady Hailey, Mr, Hancock spoke of Sir 
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Malcolm’^ Governorship, first of the Punjah and then of the 
United Provinces, and aptly observed that there was nothing that 
he had touched in his career that he had not adorned. He gave 
the reason for his interest in India. 

'■ I[ is because, after all, India is ooe of our greatest markets, and it u 
aim one of our greaGCSt fields for mvestment; but, more than that, it is 
because India is 3 great country, with a great historic past, and Iw even, 

I venture to say, a gteata- future before it. On an occasion like this, 
it is well to remEitiber that it vvas a handful of London merchants who 
laid the foundation of our greatness in India something tike three hun¬ 
dred years ago and gave w India greater prosperity and freedom than 
it had ever enjoyed even in the golden ages of Asoka or Akbar, It is 
to the genius of Great Britain that is due * the glory that is India. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey was in genial mood in his reply, and re¬ 
marked that he did not wish to spoil anyone’s enjoyment by 
talking of India to any extent, for it was a subject of which he 
was not at all sure that some of them were not getting just a 
little tired.” The point of this observation was realized by those 
who knew that Sir Malcolm had devoted the best part of six 
months to mtensive work in Whitehall on the Government of 
India Bill, and that he had sat for many hours daily tn the 
cramped official pen behind the Speaker’s chair closely following 
the Indian debates in the House of Commons. 

Sir Malcolm said that he preferred to turn from the subject of 
Indian poUtics to that of the hospitality and kindness of Mr. 
Hancock. He had shown his keen interest in India by a notable 
contribution to public knowledge of the subject. Since be had 
acquired a controlling interest in the Near East and India it had 
been devoting increasing attention to India, and with the best 
effect. There was further proof of the interest Mr. Hancock took 
in India in the hospitality he had extended that day to the mem¬ 
bers of the East India Association. Sir Malcolm added that after 
nearly forty very happy years in India, it was a very great pleasure 
to come again amongst so many old friends, the sight of whom 
recalled many happy memories; ” It is a pleasure to meet them 
always. It is exceptionally a pleasure to meet under conditions of 
great hospitality, in a lovely place and on a lovely afternoon. 
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Lord Lamington, the President, who had assisted Mr. Hancock 
in Reiving the guests, voiced the general feeling of indebtedness 
to him. He said that, while Mr. Hancock had only recently 
identified himself with the work of the East India Association, he 
(Lord ^mgton) had previously been the recipient of his kind 
hospiulity to another organization—the Near and Middle East 
Association. Mr. Hancock had recently embarked upon a very 
valuable undertaking which would contribute to a better under¬ 
standing between ourselves and the East, He had acquired die 
Near East and India, which had become an up^to^latc journal. 
The Near East was founded m 1911, and soon after there was 
assoaated with it the Indiamatj, but in 1922 they were amalga¬ 
mated. The joint pper had been acquired by Mr. Hancock, who 
had very much extended the scope of the Indian section, so that it 
now gave much useful information about India week by week. 
Mr. Hancock’s efforts had been extremely successful in a very 
short space of time, and he was to be congratulated on having put 
the paper on “ a very sound and valuable footing,” Lord Laming- 
ton added a word on the approaching prospect of the passage of 
the Government of India Bill. He believed that a happy under- 
standing would be maintained between the cw-o countries after so 
many years of consideration of a scheme of reforms designed to 
cHabUsh a new order of things on a sound footing. It was to 
be earnestly hoped that these well-intentioned efforts for the 
welfare of India would meet with their proper reward. 

Mr. Hancock acknowledged the remarks made by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and Lord Lamington, and before the compny seprated 
St^cspcarcan sonnets were sung in Elizabethan costume by Miss 
Edna Thomas, Music was provided from the gallery by the Great 
Enters Band, and there was dancing. An exhibition of swim- 
ming and diving by experts followed. The arrangements rn^di» 
included provision for motors to meet at Egham Station the many 

mitors who traveUed thither by train and to take them back in 
the evening. 
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ADMINISTRATION IN BURMA AND JAVA: SOME 
POINTS OF SIMILARITT AND CONTRAST* 

By J. S. FmiNrvALL 

(Late Commissioner of Settlements an<J Land Records in Burma) 

Wmes I was invited Id address this old and distingiJished Society 
on the subject of our administration in Burma, 1 felt greatly 
honoured, but also rather embarrassed by the difficulty of the task. 
Perhaps, however, I may best help you to understand our system 
by comparing it witlt yours. We shall find, I think, that they 
show in some respects a dose resemblance, and in others a strong 
contrast, and 1 want to suggest that both the resemblance and the 
contrast are not merely fortuitous but significant. 

One would expect to find a general resemblance. Burma, like 
Java, is a tropical country, recently brought Into contact with the 
modem world, where Europeans have taken over the government, 
are developing the material resources, and have tome to recognise 
a moral responsibility for the welfare of the people. In both coun¬ 
tries the task of government is to promote agriculture, industry 
and commerce, both European and native; to adjust the rival 
claims of capital and labour, town and country, industry and 
agriculture, in circumstances where the normal tension between 
these confficring interests is accentuated by a corresponding 
cleavage along racial lines; to build up a new social order in which 
Europeans and natives may both find a place, and, in short, to find 
solutions for all those problems which arise in what is termed a 
dualLstic economy. It is not surprising then that in both countries 
the course of development should follow the same general direc¬ 
tion. It docs, in fact, run closely parallel; very similar problems 
emerge and—this deserves noticc—at very much the same time. 
We appointed a Director of Education in i866, and you in 1B67. 
We began to provide railways and irrigation at about the same 
time as you. We both started at the same time to build a popular 
credit service and to improve native agriculture, and of recent 
years we have both been facing the problem of responsible govern¬ 
ment. These developments arise obviously and directly out of our 
common entanglement in world economy. In both countries, aUo, 
this leads to the decay of the old social order, and an increasing 
complexity of administration, which multiplies office work and ties 

• Lecture ddivered be lore (he Indisch Genootschap (Society of Nether- 
lands India) at The Haguep 
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Stiff witk V" ?' 

lijd^Jintt, with the remark that you are connnually appointing 
an officer of a commission to cut down office work- wf 

Dr'^J'p*" "n “!'* mother head’ 

Dr, Mcner Ranneft tells how every year your officers spend half 

months they have seen, done and—reported- so do ours fr ic 

aHlJ^Tatra^dl^^ Parallel we nm, A^ew y^ars back, in Burma 
as in Java, and for much the same reasons, there were circulars 
rgmg the im^tancc of amalgamating villages. A little later 
Krt" were icula^s Sng £ 

P^blcc. of 0 Di,ri« oko. i/BuZV“4t^X 

InJUhfS^ accuraulaung huge balances. A circular In )ava 

politeness to natives might almost 

d^T^ No?^ I'" contents; and very little difference in th^ 
StV ^ IS so essential, in Burma as in Java we 

SecflmSt^trr- "r"^- ^ autonLm-c 

^retariat, m^hamcally grinding out circulars for both countries- 

they would, of course, be in English, for all of you live, as T™’ 

in a perpetual Pentecost and enjoy more than a double portion of 

be useful, if so many of our problems rise out of our common 

S ouI?d"^n^'" '"T knowledge and experiencej we ought to 

look outside Burma, and you should look outride Java. ^ 

But although I was impressed by the resemblance between our 
spremis, I WM impressed still more deeply by the contrast The 

tial. That, you may reply, we have always undmtood- one 
systejn js ccn^iz^, die other decentralized; one is based on 
indirect rule, the other on direct rule; here is an obvious difference 
m or^mc struemre which may be found in all the textbooks" 
Now I wish to suggest that this classification, if I mav bon^ an 

non. So far as it is correct, and it is not quite correct it is mis- 

out the essential difference in 
k’*^ principle. A good portrait tells more about 
a man than he photograph and descriptionTn his passport because 

P""“P''- A cariMtire nu, tell 
^orc lhan 2 portrait, btejua: it coipbaaK, ,„d ciiimcrate the 
esenuol charactor. And I think we can Iran. aomodSi from iC 
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ordinary caricarurc of your system as a haboe (a nursemaid), and 
ours as a babu (a clerk). These caricatures, I would suggest, point 
to a diifcrcnce between the two systems that is not merely acci¬ 
dental but essential; a diiTercnce of vital principle, finding ex- 
pression both in organic structure and in character and conduct. 

Let us turn then to examine the difference between the two 
systems in organic structure. But 1 should first explain that t shall 
be describing our system as I knew- it before the era of reforms; 
and also that in British India conditions vary greatly, and my 
remarks arc strictly applicable only to the province of Burma. 
For a province in British India is far more independent than a 
province in Netherlands India. It is a small matter, but symbolic, 
that the Governor of Burma has his aidcs^e-camp and military 
bodyguard and all the pomp and circumstance of your Governor- 
General. Although the Army and Navy are common to the whole 
of India, each province has its owm Civil Service. The superior 
Services arc recruited in Europe for the whole of British India, but, 
with a few exceptions, an officer, once posted to a province, stays 
there permanently. All other Services arc recruited ti/ithin the 
province /or the province. Half the revenue, or more, remains in 
the province. Our basic laws, the Penal Code, the Criminal: and 
Civil Procedure Codes, the Evidence Act, and such like, are com¬ 
mon to the whole of British India; but each province has its own 
High Court, and their legal interpretations of the Codes may 
dtfkr considerably. And, like all the other provinces, Burma has 
its own police regulations, its own land law, revenue law, fishery 
law, forest law, excise law, municipal law', and village law. Let 
me take one instance. Your Landrcnte Ordonnantk applies 
throughout Netherlands India wherever landrcnte is collcctcu, in 
Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes, or Timor. An officer of the Landeli jk 
Inkomsten may be transferred from one island to another, but he 
will sdll apply the same system under the same law. Our land 
revenue system in Burma, however, is very different from that of 
any other province of British India, and in many ways bears a 
closer resemblance to your system than to any of them, 

Burma, then, is a province, but far more independent than any 
of your administrative units. It is over four times as large as Java 
and must be divided up for administrative purposes. In Burma 
proper, excluding the SWn States, there were until quite recently 
eight divisions, each under a Commissioner. A division contains 
four to six districts, each under an officer known in law and in the 
older provinces (the tide is significant) as Magistrate and Collector, 
but in Burma generally termed a Deputy Commissioner. A disn 
trict contains two or three subdivisions, each under a Subdivisional 
Officer, A subdivision contains two to four townships, each under 
a Township Officer. We have no comprehensive administrative 
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twits corresponding to your disirict and ondcrdistrict. but c^ch 
ww^iup contains .bout a hundred viUagcs. I SdUgL^as 

> *' ‘‘i™ “ 

p mce, me district, our traditional unit of petifestriiii Ad-ff*«r 

gcncy, and the township, our tradjtionaJ unit of piaaisdiih 
he uur, as a regency. The correspondence is fairly closVhi a 
but u, population your regency is cCr to our district Tn func 5 ?n 
posmon our Commissioner resembles your ^ve^n^ the 

coua^S irwumerabJc qualifications 

juated ^^jth your Resident; but of the Subdivisional Officer and 
Assistant Resident, the Township Officer and Re^^ one fan «v 

iiumbers.^But if you will! 
in mind, you may find 

it e^ier to follow my remarks upon our system. ^ 

div]^on(l Offi^r ’ ?TCommissioner, Sub- 
mvisionai Ufficcr and Township Officer, arc filled bv officers of 

Until recently the Impcriai, or Indian Civil Service consisted 
almost entirely of Europeans; the Provincial Service was for Indo^ 

diviLf,?^wmissioncr, Deputy Commissioner or Sub- 
1 isional tlic Provincial Civil Servant was Subdivisional 

Subordinate Civil Servant wL a 
A B^’anifr ^ ^ distinction in your 

^ur two tjerviccs have different functions. Your EuroDcan Civif 

n.p,«„c E.irop«n prindpte and enW S Stt 

Ci^\ ^ ^ ‘ supervise the native officers. Your native 

Sc^o^ivl? TOfn-r'' -eovarnmon, 
ci S w£ I SwcATbu™ “ 

sESSsS^SsiSp 

nnher than in tht character of thch Zk 

our Civa Service i. „rrito™lt of ZhZcdJn,', »' 

j.£SSp*,'Z?X““irSCS;5 

is nZh'”*^ 'SWciang different funedons over the same area It 
» true that we also have Departments. But this b ZZ wmd 
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which wc use diilcrcatlj". What we call a Department^ you would 
call a Service. Your Department is someth that we have not 
got in Burma; it h a group of Services presided over by a Director 
who is not only the administradve bead for all these Services, but 
deals also with all cognate matters^ Here, again^ your functional 
organization is more elaborate than ours. Your Secretariat* like¬ 
wise, is practically a distinct branch of administration; ours is 
managed by officers from the executive side, and it is a tradition 
that they should not stay in the Secretariat too long^ Even in your 
executive branch you pay homage to the principle of separating 
functions; we give them to one officer as far, and for as long^ as 
possible. 

You may object that 1 am comparing Netherlands India as a 
whole with one remote and backward province. But the objection 
does not cover all these facts. Moreover, even in 1854* wffien your 
administration was practically restricted to Java, you provided by 
law for Departments and Directors. About the same time, when 
our possessions In Burma were limited to Arakan and Tenasscrim^ 
each of them about the size of one of your provinces, there was in 
each of them its own little administration, small but complete. 
In recent years you have been making experiments in territorial 
organization and we in functional organization, but, so far as we 
have come together, it is from opposite directions, and in the main 
our organic structure is still territorial and yours functional. 1 
wish to suggest that this classification is more correa than a classi¬ 
fication distinguishing them as dcccniralizcd and centralized, and 
that it expresses a difference of vital principle, a difference in their 
essential nature which is apparent in the work they do, as a man's 
nature is apparent in his character and conduct* 

One can best compare their work where they come most nearly 
in contact with the people; in the subdivision and township in 
Burma and in the afdeeling and regency in Java. But the Sub- 
divisional and Township Officers come in contact with the people 
quite otherwise than the Assistant Resident and Regent in Java- 
When 1 questioned your officers about their work and found that 
none of them did anything that we should consider work in 
Burma, I recalled Chaillcy-Bcrt*s description of Java as a Paradise 
for officials and felt like asking, ** But whatever do you find to do 
all day?'" However, it was not long before I realized that, if one 
of your officers should come to Burma, he also would feel like 
asking our Subdivisional and Tow^nship Officers, But whatever 
do you find to do all day?*" 

I have explained that our Deputy Cksmmissioncr is officially 
Magistrate and Collector* Our officers are magistrates. So, you 
may say, arc yours* They are—in a sense. I know that because I 
had the privilege of sitting on the Bench with one of your Assistant 
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Residents. A native officer, the Fiseoal-Griffier, an officer un- 

Tornsh^ M ^ Subdivisionai Of 

Tonnsbtp Magistrate would sit alone. The accused was shown 

h^vril comfortably on a scat; in Burma he 

wo^d have ken standing m the dock. There was no policeman 

In t poheemen would have stood beside ffic dock. 

In Burma pother pheeman, the Court Prosecuting Officer or a 
professional advocate, would have conducted the case on behalf of 

^ Subdivisional Magis- 
t^ havc been another advocate to represent the accused; a string 

Ma^s^rtT" examined and crossHCxamined; thl 

^strato wodd have taken down in his own handwriting the 

S and every Question to the acctisel and 

In have been taken down as literally as possible 

^rderf^Sr^" Burmese; the Magistrate would have wStten^ong 
order summarizing the evidence and explaining his decision. But 

the^ was nothing of all this; no witnesses were called, and 

between the ' t* ^ apparently friendly conversation 

between the Magistrate and the accused; the whole “ record *’ was 

to s^w ffiTii" t:harge-shcet 

worfcS til ^ he 

worked thr^gh hjs c^cs at the rate of twenty-five an hour. Tlie 

Rm fdelightfully rnformal and efficient. 

some chiefly was to find a European officer with 

imposing 

SeifiS ” ordinarily a flne of half a pldtn, o? 

?' L becomes a second<!ass 

Magistrate, and after another six months a fifst<]ass Magistrate, 

two VM i° itopose a sentence of rigorous imprisonment for 
f«r J? ’ (Apparently your code docs not provide 

for whipping ) A^er aUt l^vc yeai^ he becomes a Deputy Com- 
District Magistrate, can try any case not punish- 
“fimprisonment 
Sulims Prot-incial and 

^ ^ become first< 1 ass Magistrates 

DisiSrM ^Magistrates with the powers of a 

mS MagisUatc. In m^y districts, perhaps in mostTa District 
h^g strate without a Special Power Magistrate to share his work 

Office Bench day and night. A Subdivisional 

orfrd^lT headquarter for about twenty days a month, and 
Lh nrt fspends much of his time in trying eases; if he 
nil Magistrates he would be unable to |o on tour at 

all. The Distnct Magistrate therefore docs his best to Induce the 
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High Court to confer higher powers on hts subordinates. In 
Burma aJl your Regents would be first-class Magistrates, and most 
of them would have special powers to pass sentences up to sc\'cn 
yearsi practically all your Wedanas would be first-class Magistrates 
and so would many of your Assistant Wedanas. Matters such as 
were tried by the Assistant Resident (if they came to court at all) 
would be tried by unpaid Honorary Magistrates; in rural areas 
they would mostly be disregarded and the remaining few be dealt 
with by the Village Headman under the Village Act and not under 
the ordinary law'. The Honorary Magistrates would not impose 
such trifling penalties as your Assistant Resident, and any 
Honorary Magistrate whose records were so scanty and informal 
would soon be removed from the Bench. 

Now, perhaps, you will understand why 1 find it difficult to take 
your Assistant Resident seriously as a magistrate.^ And your 
Regents and Wedanas can hardly m regarded as magistrates at all, 
though under the Inlandsch Rcglcment they have minor quasi- 
magisterial powers sudi as in Burma arc entrusted to the ordinary 
Village Headman, the Loerah. Your ofbeers are not—in our sense 
—magistrates. On the other hand, they arc police officers, and 
ours arc not. Our District Magistrate is head of the police, but the 
responsibility for police administration and for the detection of 
crime rests with the District Superintendent of Police, and neither 
tile Subdivisional Officer nor Township Officer has any concern 
with police work. Here, then, is one significant distinclior between 
the work of our officers and yours; our officers arc magistrates and 
yours are policemen. 

Let us pass on to civil justice. When I went to Burma the Sub- 
divisional Officer was also Subdi visional f^dge, and the Township 
Officer was also Towrnship fudge, with jurisdiction (if I remember 
rightly) up to Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 500 respectively. Now the civil 
work is usually taken by officers of the same origin and standing 
who have specialized in civil judicial work. Your Assistant Resi¬ 
dent has never been a civil judge. And 1 was astonished when one 
told me that he tried five or six civil eases a month. It appeared 
that people came to him for informal arbitration. That is un- 
thinluble in Burma; it is even more surprising than the lack of 
formality in the magisterial procedure of your Assistant Resident 
With us civil eases must go to civil courts, and sometimes it is 
necessary to reprimand junior officers for trying informally as 
revenue eases matters which are cognizable by a civil court. Your 
Regent and his subordinates have petty civil pow’crs; but here 
again their powers are such as in Burma may be conferred on a 
Village Headman. 

Then there is revenue work. Here there is some similarity 
between the work of your officers and ours. But their position 
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filfcrcnt. Your Treasuries arc not under 

DcDutv Finance Depanment. With us the 

Q^^lhc i^rst^f^rm responsible for his Treasury, 

me nrst or each month he must personalJv verify the h'ilmrZ< 

„,_ _ 1 .*■ pi^^^ediirc, as in criminal and civil procedure 

ttfc much smcier and more formal than vou are Tn hv*; 

‘k? ^ ■" ”*'•> insulTOnts as they like 

f°’ ‘k'f ""y “tms to haMcn if 

^'l^dJZ? th't*"*“• B'«'STl-cre 

IS a taed data for the payment of each tax. ff anyone fails to nav 

* ““ *(>“«'•). die Headman mM aMy“ S2 

Jwnslnp Office, mneh as if he wem applying for the” xanto 

d SAer istnes afeS 

he Plieeds to exI^TtiTr^^t 

tofr t «!«-«= of cnlrivation, an7^™: 

p«>pl«^ in iJic capacity of tax-payc2 
_ c have dealt with magisterial work, police work civil luLce 

o&We'S‘-'i,*“'T^ ^ f^ od ad'^te 

omeerj- We find in Burma that magisterial and revenue wort Jo 
no. Imve a Township Officer much dme fn, oth^wol 

--?iiffirc’ cn/!j n^ *' '“""P '“Sethrr'in^ha. 

we call the General Detriment. The Township Officer must see 

not with a view to 

villao^ f criminal, but to ascertain the responsibility of the 
^Zhfr k"'’' Preventing the crime or producing the ^riminai 

^bdi&f ^ <‘“des of a 

gent has hardly begun. I have said nothing yet about klachtrn 
(eompbioB), nodiing about ncsnrfenngen.^atoraS ffie 
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si^pcrviiioji of cultivadoji, nothing about the impection of schoob,. 
village inspection^ and welfare work in general. 

Let us t^c these in turn, and, firstly, J(IacAteti, When 1 asked 
the manager of a volksbank if the Headman or Local Commitiee 
did not charge a fee for reporting favourably on an application for 
3 loan, he replied, as if disposing of the matter, “ But there would 
be a complaint! *’ I saw a whole bundle of these complaints made 
over to a junior officer for enquiry; in Burma each would have 
been a separate “ case,” with a diary of the proceedings, an 
examination of the complainant and respondent, a summary of 
the statement of each witness, and a reasoned order, such as the 
appellate authority could confirm, alter or reverse; very much, you 
see, the p^cdure of a civil court. None of the complaints were 
stamped; in Burma most of them would have bom an eight anna 
stamp as court fee. But, still more surprising, they were written 
by anyone and everyone; even by local nationalist politicians. 
“ One good thing about politicians," he explained, “ is that they 
encourage people to bring complaints and help to write them." 
I cannot imagine that being regarded as a virtue in Burma. And 
in any case we expect petitions to be written by a profe^ional 
advocate or a licensed petition writer. You will obsen'c that where 
you talk of complaints, we talk of petitions; applications to the 
appropriate officer to take certain action, and grant a certain 
remedy to which the petitioner is entitled in law. In the ordinary 
course we do not accept verbal complaints, but every officer is 
supposed to receive petitions in open court at a fixed hour daily. 
In mmost every matter, the petitioner is entitled to be represented 
by an advocate, as also is the respondent, if any. And in es'ery 
matter, so far as the nature of the case ^lows, the procedure is 
modelled on that of a civil or criminal court- 

But you may be thinking of our advocate as someone like your 
ufa\ilf or pfoctal or else perhaps as a lawyer who has 

been to^ some school like your Law School or Law High School. 
But he is neither; he is something between the two. He is a native, 
often ignorant of English, who has passed an elementary examina¬ 
tion in law. You, fortunate people, do not know what they are. 
In Burma we are Hooded with them, and we need no one else, 
politician or otherwise, to encourage people to come to court with 
their petitions. You people, of course, do not go to court widi 
a petition; they go to a man with a complaint. With this explana¬ 
tion I think you will not misunderstand me if 1 say that we have 
no complaints. 

Vcrgadcringert? We have no pcrgadcriagen. (Nor have we, 
like you, telephones in local offices.) The supervision of cultiva¬ 
tion? I once heard a Burman villager say, Anyone can learn to 
read and w’ritc, but you must be bom and bred a cultivator." 
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And w'hcn I found tout officers tcQing your people when and how 
to cultivate, I wondered what the Burman woufd have thought of 
them. Your officers function as school ancndancc officers. With 
us an officer may, if he Jike and can find time, inspect a village 
schoolj but nothing will hapwn if he doesn't. Village inspection? 

rime of Township Officer on tour is occupied with realty 
important matters, with crime and revenue; he may, if he like and 
can find rime, discuss village affairs in general, but nothing will 
happen if he doesn’t. We have a Village Headman, but no village 
government, no village treasury, no village meeting, no poctoesan. 
I do not say that we have no village mspccrion, but your officers 
would probably think that we have none. One of your Assistant 
Wedanas described bis W'Ork. “ Sanitation was improved,” be 
said; “ I got the people to found schools and build bazaars and 
provide a polyclinic. And 1 would not permit bamboo bazaars; if 
they could not make walls 1 took care diat the posts were of sub¬ 
stantial umber and that the roof w'as sound. 1 even planted flower 
gardens, a thing that practically no Wedana has done; and it was 
all my owm idea without pressure from above.” 1 have heard your 
European officers described as social engineers and your native 
Civil Servants as welfare officers, and the terms arc justified. As 1 
went round your villages and saw the infinite pains you take to 
conserve village society and build up social welfare I found myself 
humming a tunc. It was a hymn tune. Gradually the words came 
back to me: 

Can a tnothcr's icti-ckr 

Cease toward the child ihc bare? 

she may forget/u| be. 

Yet will 1 ftmcjiiDcr thee^ 

I thought of the hours and days we spend on the Bench, listen¬ 
ing to advocates (i^ing to mislead us), laboriously taking dow n 
evidence (much of it false evidence) and sending poor unfortunates 
to gaol, and 1 was filled with envy and admiration of your officers 
who have the privilege of giving their life to constructive social 
work as missionaries of Western civilization. Truly, S thought, 
with Chailey-Bcrt but in a different sense, “ Java is a Paradise for 
officials.” Your Regent can look round his regency and say, ” si 
monurnenmm requiris, circumsplcc.” Our energetic Township 
Officer reviewing his work would take you to his record room and 
point to Alps and Himalayas of completed cases; here he w-ould 
say, ”ii monumentum requiris, circumspicc.” 

In your offices of equal standing I found no such mountains of 
procccdin|s. There would not have been room for them. J re- 
mcml>er visiting a Wedana. A broad drive through a walled park 
of scvcml acres took us to a roomy house with a spacious pandoppo 
or audience hall. In one corner of the park there vvcrc two out- 
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hous^. One w;as a garage, the smaller one I took to be a bicycle 
shed. But it was not a bicycle shed; il was his office- 1 do not 
wish to guarantee the details of this picture, but it rcpresetits cor- 
reedy the general impression that I gathered everyT^rhere. 1 have 
heard and read complaints about your ofiicc accomniodation, and 
the buildings at Bandoeng and Socrabaya show that things are 
chandng^ But until within the last few years you had large houses 
and little ofiiceSj in Burma we have large offices and little houses^ 
Your system is^ or has been, personal; ours, mechanical. 

I say your system, in comparison with ours, ist or has beenj 
personal. But it sdll is, and must be, so lor^g as it centres round the 
Regent, even if in future the Regency Council should gain vitality 
and strengths Let give one illuminaur\g example. A Regent 
pointed casually to some trees. A few years ago, he explained, the 
people had been allowed to cut down trees. He noticed that this 
was causing erosion, told the people to plant trees, and showed 
them the best method of planting. And it was done. With us a 
Township Officer docs not stay in a place for more than a few 
months; he would not notice the erosion. If it were brought to 
his notice he might rnention the matter in his diary, the Sub- 
Divisional Officer might comment on the maucr, and the Drouty 
Commissioner might scud an extract to the local Forest Omccr. 
Then, you may think, something would be done. Not yet; first of 
all a good deal must be written. The Forest Officer might hold 
an enquiry and various departments would play battledore and 
shuttlccocK with the matter, discussing what should be done. I 
do not know myself what could be done, and the cxlds are that 
nothing would be done. The Regent saw what was necessary, 
and did it. 

That* I suggot, Is illuminating. For me at least it threw a new 
light on all that I had read and heard about dctentraliiarion. It 
had not occurred to me* and I do not remember noticing any 
suggestion that you arc* and always have been* far more dccentral- 
izra than ever w'C could hope to be in the days before reform. For 
your Regent does* to some extent* stand outside the machine. 
In virtue of bis permanent residence, his rank, and his position» 
ordinarily inherited, he is in his own person an embodiment of 
social will* and supplies driving powder to the administrative 
machinery. All our officers are part of the machine. If a man is 
cold by a Township Officer to do something that he docs not want 
to do, he can appeal to the Deputy Commissioner and then m on 
revision Co the Commissioner. These may confirm the order of 
the Township Officer, provided, of course, that it is based on law 
and that his procedure has been legally correct. But by that time 
the Township Officer will have been transferred* and there will be 
no one to see that the order is carried out. And your Regent has 
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a whole stalf of Wcdanas and A^^stant Wedanas to help him, con- 
stand]^ on lour seeing that the villages are clean and tidy, enquir¬ 
ing into <n>jdemtts of men and catde, telling people when and 
how to cultivate their helds, and functioning as school attendance 
officers. There arc the Assistant Residents and Contioleurs to 
supervise, assist and help them, and the Village Treasuries 10 pay 
the piper. They must all of them have great fun spending omer 
people s money, 1 may have been exceptionally fortunate in the 
officers met, but your European officers as social engineers and 
your nadve officers as welfare workers all seemed to enjoy their 
work. They complained of their office boxes and correspondence 
and the pressure of routine; that they were becoming mere instru¬ 
ments 01** gczag'* But the registers and the procedure in general 
seemed to me delightfully informal. I do not know that you could 
tmeh us much in administrative efficiency; but our system is not, 
like yours, a tremendously powerful instrument of government, 
powerful in the old days for swclHng the batig slot and powerful 
now for building up social welfare, 

^ For alt the work to which all these officers devote most of their 
time and energy we regard in Burma as pastime for the leisure 
hours of busy magistrates. Yet somehow we have catde pounds, 
slaughter-houses, ferries, bazaars, schools, hospitals, which b many 
repects arc on much the same scale as your institudons in Java. 
How do they come into existence and how arc they maintaine d? 
When we annexed Upper Burma in 1886 it was a pop ular State 
with a complex social order not very different from that of Java. 
But Lower Burma, which we took over in two instalments in 1826 
and 1852, was little better than a waste of swamp and forest. An 
imaginary sketch of the evolution of a Lower Burma district will 
perhaps explam how we arrive at results similar b many ways to 
yours, but by a very different method. The first duty of the 
I>cputy Commissioner was to maintain law and order. The main- 
tenwee of law and order led to an increase in culdvadon. All 
cultivated land pays land revenue, and on this a cess of 10 per cent, 
is charged which the Deputy Commissioner can apply to his 
District Fund for local requirements. As population grows and 
cultivation expands there is an increase of crime, especially of 
cattle theft, (^ttle pounds and slaughter-houses are useful to pre¬ 
vent theft, and may also be a source of profit. Cattle pounds are 
not very profitable and arc usually allotted to the Village Head¬ 
man. ^ But the keeper of a slaughter-house may make quite a 
good income. The police may surest that in a certain village a 
slaughter-house would be useful; or some private bdividual may 
petition for permission to establish one; or a Township or Sub- 
divisional Officer may recommend that one should be established. 
Then a licence to set up a slaughter-house will he auedoned or 
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given on a fixed fee, and the proceeds will go to swell the District 
Fund. With a growing population people will move about more 
and will need ferries to cross the streams. Then, as occasion arises, 
the right to keep a public ferry under suitable regulations will be 
auctioned, and more money will come into the District Fund. 
SimJlarly bazaars will gradually be provided in the larger villages, 
and, in due course, furnish the District Fund with a large pan of 
its revenue. Often, and perhaps as a rule, these institutions, 
slaughter-houses, ferries, bazaars, arc due in the first instwee to 
private initiative; they arc expected to pay their w'ay, and if they 
do not yield a profit they will be abolished. The principle on which 
w'c act is that if people will not pay for a thing they do not want it. 
Schools come into existence in a rather simiW way. Fortunately 
wc have a tradition of literacy. Most of the boys spend at least 
some time in the monastic schools, where they can learn to read 
and write, and perhaps the elements of arithmetic. But they can 
learn to read and write quicker and better in lay schools under 
Government supervision. In the larger villages there will probably 
be someone to teach them who will be glad to cam a few rupees as 
village schoolmaster. The no five sub-inspector {opaxmer) w'ill try 
to get him a grant from the District Fund. A village with a schml 
and a bazaar may be a sufficiently important centre for a police 
station, and the police will ask for a small homital where hurt cases 
can be treated. If the village still grows it will need better sanitary 
arrangements and better roads, and require more money than the 
Deputy Commissioner will wish to spare out of his District Fund. 
He will therefore (probably despite me protests of the people) ask 
the Commissioner to get it notified as a town, with a nominated 
Town Committee and restricted rights of local taxation. If it 
grows still larger it will become a Municipality w'ith a pa^y 
elected committee. When a district is equipped with these institu¬ 
tions the Deputy Comnjissioner need only go through his budget 
once a year; sec how much is required for the maintenance of 
existing institutions, and then, within the limits prescribed by 
Government and with the sanction of the Commissioner where 
necessary, he can allot the balance as he secs fit. 

Thus, by a quasi-namnil process, by the play of supply and 
demand, we arrive at very much the same results as you—with 
very much less work and worry. But the principle is not the same, 
the metliod is not die same, and the results arc not quite the same. 
Your policy is, professedly, ethical; ours, practical. These are not 
mere catchwords. You try to give the people what they ought to 
want; we are content to give them what they w'ill pay for. Your 
method is one of personal influence, gentle pressure, zachte dtt/angf 
frentah aloer, we rely on the economic motive, the desire for gain, 
working within the limits of the law. The results, I admit, arc not 
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quite the wmc. Our villages compare very badly with yours in 

that outside the larger towns, until the cUiiig ofthc motor<ar 

mrhlrln”^) ^ disease, and they would 

njer go dry-Wt than through mud. But no one can m^ake any 

money out of hypene or roads, and not much can be done by a 
private mdividuar m respect of cither. The want for these, and 
t* 3 social want. On the ethical system you 
a or^nizing social demand; on the practical system we 
n^lect such wants unul they threaten to create a public^nuisance. 
Your system works differently from ours. ^ 

Let me recapitulate the main points of difference. Our officers 
are magistrates; yours are policemen and welfare officers Our 

preventive. Our procedure is 
formal and 1 ^ 1 ; yours, informal and personal Our Civil Service 
JS an admmistrauve machine; yours is an instrument of govern- 
mem. Our atm is neganve—to suppress disorder; yours is positive 
|-to mamtain order. Order-u is a word wc both use frequently, 
but with a significant difference of context. We talk of " Jaw and 
order and you of rust ea order"; bur, in die absence of a 
common active social consaence, it is hard to distinguish between 
law and die letter of the law, between rasi and the placidity of a 
g a y m lU perambulator. TTic caricature which depicts your 
system ^ a Aafee (a nursemaid) and ours as a iaku (a eferk) does 
emphasize a difference in vital principle. You try to keep a man 
rom going wrong; we make it unpleasant for him if he docs go 
wrong. You believe in protection and welfare; we believe in law^ 
and liberty. 

It would be interesting to speculate on the reasons for the differ- 

Many factors have con- 
, ' the original point of cleavage we must, I 

dunk, go back to the twelfth century and the birth of the English 
common on ^havc inherited from Roman law a positive 

conception of kmgslup. Wc have been taught to look on (Eovem- 
ment as the referee m a boxing match, whose function it is to bold 

combatants fight according to the rules, 
to give a fair field and no favour. And what is goSl enough for 
us we not unnaturally think is good enough for Burmans. ®Thus 

Government is 

use whh*f Jff J'ke provmce, department, district, that wc 
use with a different meaning. There is a difference of vital prin- 
etp e which must ncces^ily U reflected in a difference In organic 

tradition of a landed aristocracy. 

r? English in 

British India than for the Dutch in Javu to obtain revenue from 

xation rather than from trade, because British India was different 
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from Java; I suspect that there was more difference between live 
traditions of England and the Netherlands than between the con¬ 
ditions of Britislv India and Java, and that to depend mainly on 
land revenue was more in accordance widi our ideas than with 
yours< Also we made most profit by depending on land revenue. 
Your colonial reformers appealed to the authority of Adam Smith 
because his arguments w'erc convincing. Adam Smith appealed to 
us because he was a native product of our country and conditions. 
At that time we were a generation or more ahead of you in com¬ 
mercial and industrial methods. We had goods to sell at a price 
with which no one could compete; and we could sell more it the 
consumers were left free to grow what paid them best. You found 
it necessary to direct production, and as a logical consequence had 
to govern the country through its relive rulers. This gave a strong 
government to which, under your tradition of Roman law, you 
were naturally inclined. The difierence is not merely that one 
system is more centralized than the other. In respect of function 
w'c are more centralized, and every Regent is far more autonomous 
than any officer of ours. You apply Adat law, we have invented 
British-BurmcsC'Buddhist law, Bui these arc minor points. The 
antithesis between a centralized and a decentralized system implies 
that government means the same thing in both terms. And that 
is not the ease. Our conception of the functions of government is 
comparatively simple, and, just as animals low down in the scale 
of life multiply bv fission, or by founding colonics, ro we tend 
towards territorial organization. We arc now budding off the 
Shan States as a new province. But you seem to find Dr, CoUjn’s 
policy of setting up large provinces in Sumatra, Borneo, and so on, 
as difficult as it is for a vertebrate to reproduce by fission; you 
expect more of gm'crnmcnt and tend therefore towards functional 
organization. 

Here then I offer for your consideration some reflections on our 
systems of administration. In many ways they arc alike, mainly 
because we are faced with similar problems. In other ways they 
differ, mainly because a deep-rooted difference of principle, finding 
expression in organic structure and shaping one on territorial and 
the other on functional lines, compels us to approach our common 
problems from different angles and to employ different methods 
in solving them. If the difference is so deep-rooted, little can be 
expected from copying one another, dressing up your systern like 
ours, or our system like yours; but there is all the greater likelihood 
that we can each obtain from the other suggestions which we can 
adapt with profit to our own requirements. 

I have tried to abstain from criticism of either system and have 
born in mind the remark of Gil Bias quoted by Chmllcy-Bcrt, 
“ Jc nc trouve point dc tout mauvais que vous me diaez votre 
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^timcnt. C'«t vo^c sendmcnt sail mic jc trouvc mauvais, T’ai 
6 funcuscincni la dupe dc votrc intelligence born A; " If I have 
trespassed, I hope you will ascribe tt to my limited intelliEence It is 

Smo^e th. mcamng clear. But I have attempted to 

difference betweei. them 

thoiit cnticmng them or suggesting that either is the better. 
That IS a tjucstion which time may settle. Each system has its 
^ adv^t^es and disadvantages, I suspect that if a Burman 

restful! and then, after a while, “But isn't it □ little stuffy?" 

Md Jav^ m Bur^ imght say, " How bracing 1 How lef^h- 

alfri m ' ?? uT uncomfortable!" And both would be 

giad to get back home agam. 
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THE RAILWAYS OF INDIA AND THE 
NEW CONSTITUTION 

Bv H. C. Spauk^ 

(Indian State Railways, retired.) 

It cannot be said that in the period of incubation of railway pro 
jeetsfor India visionaries were non-existent, for a proposal was put 
rorw'ard for an Euphrates, Sdnde and Punjab Railway of which 
The Times in February, 1857, stated: It is impossible to refer to 
the reports of General Chesney and his colleagues on the 
Euphrates Railway, published twenty years ago, without astonish- 
ment tliat, even at that period, the British Government and people 
failed to take immediate steps to avail themselves of its capa¬ 
bilities.’’ The proposal was to build a railway from the port of 
Scleuda to the Euphrates, and another line from. Karachi north¬ 
wards, with a view to providing comraunicalion, by means of sea 
and river steamers and rail, between England and the Ptinjab. 
But whatever germs of life the project may have contained, they 
were effectually killed by the inception and building of the Suez 
Canal. 

As regards India itself, however, there is no evidence that any 
prophetic Wells foresaw the great future of railways in that 
country. Doubts were entertained of the commercial possibilities 
of rail transport, as it was feared that religious and, in particular, 
caste prejudices would prevent the development of passenger 
traffic. It was hoped that railways would facilitate and increase 
the movement of merchandise, but the main preoccupation of the 
Government in respect to the provision of railways was the mili¬ 
tary and political advantages that would ensue. Hopes were 
expressed that railway transport would have a civilizing effect, 
but the aim of securing improved means of controlling the country 
was so evident that these hopes were criticized as being intended 
not for “civilizing” but for “scrvilizing” the people. 

" The first proposals for the conslrucrion of railways in India,” 
to quote from the Report of the Railway Board for 1933-3^1, 
“were submitted in 1844 to the East India Company by Mr. 
R. M. Stephenson, afterwards Chief Engineer of the East Indian 
Ratlw-ay, and others. A contract for the construction by the East 
Indian Railway Company of an cxpciimental fine of too miles 
from Calcutta towards Mirzapui or Rajmahal, at an estimated 
cost of j£i,ooo,ooo, was nuide in 1849, and a return of 5 per cent. 
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Company on the capital: oml a 

«ZScS1S!kS«.“’ '™‘" “‘ “ 

The policy of promoting railway construction by the aecney of 
*“0 supervision and control of Govcrniircnt was 
'5 * the commendation of Lord DaJhousic, on 
f^lt the conduct of commercial undertakings did not 

all within the provmce of any Government, and that owing to 

population of India on the Government 
actir^ as a brake on advance, it was desirable to encourage the 

and English capital. The con- 
M English Companies for the consmictioR 

of Indian railways provided for a guaranteed interest on the funds 
retjujred, with an wrangement that surplus profits should be used 
Enrli/^ik^ Government had been called upon to 

'Ehc Government pr^idcd 
the land required, and in return for these concisions retained 
powcK of suOTrvision and control: the decision as to the standard 
and details of cotis^ucbonj the rolling stock to be provided; the 
^ains to be rim; the initial rates and fares to be barged; the 
expenditure to be incurred; the standard of maintenance; and the 
torm of accounts. 

railways open for traffic was passed 
M consisting of 376 miles of the East 

Indian^ilway, 356 miles of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
\ay, ^ miles of Ac Madras Railway, and 90 miles of the Bom- 

noSh^fomb"rt,^‘^ 

The prospectus of a proposed railway to connect AJiahabad and 
C^wnporc furnishes an interesting account of traffic existing on 
the roads: Ac yearly road traffic on this section was estimatSl as 
107,613 cam, 1721377 camels, 63,720 coolies (porters) conveying 
merchandise, 38,619 carriages, 122,751 camels and horses convey¬ 
ing passenprs, of whom, in addition, 2^6,052 travelled on foot. 

Knr , dcvelo^d independently, serving its own territory, 

but as railways extended the possibility of conflicting interests 
annng up for consideration. In 1S68 Government dedaicd 
^t railways working wiAin the territories of one Local Govern- 
rt^^t may affect railway working within the territory of another 
L^l Government. As regard rates and fares it was accepted 
t^t Local Governments could suitably exercise “Ae powei of 
Government under Ac contracts, which are limited to the in- 

fixing of rat« and fares on Ac opening of a railway,” but it was 
bid down Aat the Government of India should rotain conJrd 
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of (i) the fares of the lowest class of passengers, (ii) the rate of food 
grains, and (jit) the rate for coal. 

The question of what railway rates would prove of the greatest 
advantage to the country was a maaer of controversy. The State 
was having to 6nd large sums to meet the guaranteed Interest 
charges In accordance with the contracts with companies; in 
1871*72 a sum of Rs. 1,58,29,000 was charged to the revenues of 
the ^vcriunent of In^a to make up the guaranteed interest. 
With a view to limiting such charges on the general revenues of 
the country, the Government, between the years i869*ifS8o, entered 
on a policy of themselves providing the capital for new lines, and, 
in exchange for forgoing the rights of purchase on the earliest 
occanon provided in the contracts with railway companies, secured 
a right to half the surplus profits every half-year, irrespective of 
amounts paid towards guaranteed interest. Owing, however, to 
the Govcrnnient for the time being holding that a limit was neces¬ 
sary to the capital borrowed annually, it was found that progrcte 
in new construction was not as high as was desirable. In 1880 the 
Famine Commission, appointed after the great famine of 1878, 
laid stress on the advantage to be derived by giving free scope to 
the extension of railways by private enterprise, and suggested that 
some subsDtutc should be found for the guarantee system. In 
consequence, the private building of railways was agairi en¬ 
couraged. In some cases this was effected without a guarantee, 
notably in the ease of the Bengal and North-Western Railw'ay 
(1882) and, where a guarantee was given, the terms were more 
favourable than under the old contracts. Also, the powers of 
aequiation in the older contracts were again used to improve the 
financial position of the Government. In some cases lines were 
purchased and transferred to State management; in others the 
method adopted w^as the reduction in the amount of capital re¬ 
tained by the companies, and a lowering of the rate of guaranteed 
interest. The Secretary of State secured the right to appoint a 
Government Director to the Boards of Railway Companies with 
power to veto all proceedings of the Board. 

Company management of railways continued to predominate, 
and, in 1921, when a Committee presided over by Sir William 
Ackworth visited India to report on the question of central ad¬ 
ministration and finance, the position was that the State owned 
and worked three systems with an aggregate milage of 9,028 
miles, was the predominant partner in systems under Company 
management aggregating 22,949 2nd w'as the guarantor of 
several minor companies. 

The policy of the Government in this matter of the manage¬ 
ment of railways was, however, reversed by a resolution of the 
Indian Legislature in February, 1923, in favour of State manage- 
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mcnt. Since that date Government have, as contracts with com¬ 
panies expired, taken over the management of State-owned rail¬ 
ways, and in April, 1934, the position was; State lines worked by 
the State, 17,67s miles; Stale lines worked by companies, 13,999 
tnilcs. 

As regards the provision of capital for new railways, the later 
endeavours to finance constniction projects had led to the creatiDn 
of a large number of Branch Line Railway Companies, and the 
Ackworth Committee, above referred to, reported that the 
advantages derived had not been commensurate with the dis¬ 
advantages arising from the creation of numerous companies ivith 
conflicting interests. The Committee recommended that the 
Government should aim at the reduction in the number of com¬ 
panies, and that, in future, the private supply of capital should 
only be permitted when the State could not, or would not, provide 
adequate funds. "It is doubtful whether such a position is ever 
likely to recur in the future," states 3 Government of India 
resolution issued in 1925, a resolution which proposes that the 
Government should Boat loans for the construction of railwrays 
direct, if necessary in the form of short date debentures at a high 
rate of interest, to be liquidated when the loan market is favour¬ 
able. 

The control and supervision reserved for the Government in 
the contracts of companies were originally exercised by Govern¬ 
ing Consulting Engineers. The railway functions of the Govern¬ 
ment generally rested with the Public Works Department, the 
pardedar offtctal dealing svith the subject being designated suc- 
ccsuvcly, as the scope and importance of the question increased, 
Deputy Secretary, Director General of Railways, and Secretary 
Public Works Department. The department, with the advice and 
assistance of Consulting Engineers, controlled the Statc-w'orked 
lines. 

In 1901 Sir Thomas Robertson, a Special Commissioner 
appointed at the instance of the Viceroy, Lord Cuizon, to report 
on the working and administration of Indian railways, recom¬ 
mended that the administration should be entrusted to a small 
Board consisting of members with a practical knowledge of rail¬ 
way working. As a result a Railway Board consisting of a Chair¬ 
man and two members was constituted in 1905. This Board was 
for a short time subordinate and directly responsible to the 
Government of India in the Department of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry, but as it was found that work was being hampered untler 
this arrang^ent, on the recommendation of a Finance Com¬ 
mittee presided over by Sir James Mackay (later Lord Inchcape), 
the appointment of Chairman was changed to that of President, 
who was given direct access to the Viceroy, and the Board with 
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its staff became a separate Railway Department under the ad¬ 
ministrative charge of the Honourwlc Member, Commerce and 
Industry Department, as Railway Member of the Viceroy s 
Council, In 1908, in accordance with a further tccommcndauon 
of the Special Commissioner’s report in 1901, the Consulting 
Engineers were replaced by Government Ins^ctors. A Financial 
Commissioner was added to the Railway Brwrd in 1920, and two 
years later, as a rcauli of the report of the Ackworth Committee, 
the President of the Board became a Chief Commissioner, wiely 
responsible to the Government of India for arriving at dcasions 
on technical questions, and advising the Government on matters 

of railway policy. , c 

The Gcrt'crnment control of company railways has, apart trom 
finance, related chiefly to those aspects of railway working aflect- 
ing the safety of the travelbng public. In the management of 
their lines the companies have enjoyed a very large measure of 
autonomy. The control of rates and fares taken eventually 
the form of firing marimura charges for the various categpries 
of merchandise and classes of passengers. The Govern mcni have 
the power under the Indian Railway Act to appoint a Railway 
Commission to deal with complaints of undue preference to a 
particular description of traffic, or lack of reasonable facilities for 
the receiving, forwarding and delivering of traffic, but this power 
has on no occasion been exercised. The Government have, how¬ 
ever, appomted a Railway Rates Advisory Tribunal, which has 
dealt with several references by the public of questions of undue 
pf^fdrence, reasonableness of rates and terminals. The findings of 
this Tribunal are not legally enforceable on railway companies, 
but the companies have agreed to accept such findings as are 
approved by the Governmenc of litdia^ The ptcdonuniitit finan^ 
cial interest of the Government in the undertakings led also to Ae 
fixing of a minimum charge for the convcyMce of merchandiw, 
so as to prevent any cut-throat competition. An Associa¬ 
tion, the Railway Conference Association, was forrticd for 
regulating the interchange of rolling stock, the principles of 
competitive rate-making, and other matters affecting the inter¬ 
relation of the railways. Of this Association the State-worked 
railways have been members; they have been permitted to take 
part freely in the proceedmgs of tfe Conferences and to conform 
with the decisions arived at; they have been at liberty to vary their 
rates within fixed maxima and minima, as in the case of company- 
worked lines, and generally speaking the Central Government 
Department has acted towards State-worked lines in a manner 
sim^T to that of the directorates of the Company Railways. 
Even with the large increase in the proportions of State-worked 
to company-worked lines this position has been maintained, 
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though signs have not been wanting of a tendency to a more de¬ 
tailed intervention by central authority. It is open to question 
whether it has not been due to this pardcutar procedure that State 
management in India, the success of whi^ has been much 
vaunted in some quarters^ has escaped many of the difficulties 
which have manifested themselves in other countries where the 
State management of raibvays has been introduced. 

The outcome of the various measures adopted for the provision 
of railways in India has been the creation of a system totalling in 
route milage 42,960 miles and in track milage 55,210. The 
a^trage area served txr mile of railway is 25 square miles, accord¬ 
ing to the report of Messrs. Kirkness and Mitchell on Road and 
Railway competidon issued in 1933; and it has to be borne m 
mind that India is almost entirely an agricultural country with 
very few large towns. Of the total milage about 60 per cent, is 
broad gauge (5 feet 6 Inches) (a gauge originally fixed with regard 
to military requirements as to the dimensions of rolling stock), 
about 35 per cent, is metre gauge, and the remaining 5 per cent, 
narrow gauge (a feet 6 inches and 2 feet). The metre gauge was 
introduced by Government on the grounds of economy in costs of 
construction and working. In the Special Commissioner's report 
of 1901 a suggestion was made that the disabilities arising from a 
difference in gauge should be overcome by- the conversion of the 
entire system, both broad and metre, to the English standard 
gauge (4 feet 8^ inches). Owing to imorovcmcnts in structural 
design military requirements in stock could be met on the English 
gauge, but the cost of the conversion was more than the Govern¬ 
ment could undertake. Instead the policy has been pursued of 
allowing the metre gauge sections to connect up as far as possible, 
and a through metre gauge connection now exists, for example, 
from Hyderabad (Sind) in the west to Chittagong in the east, a 
distance of about 2,380 miles. 

With the growth of railways there came about a develop 
ment of traffic, both in goods and passengers; the fears that had 
been expressed that religious prejudices might prevent passengers 
from travelling by railway were found to have been unwarranted. 
The railways from being a burden on the gicncral revenues of the 
country' became, under the improved contract terms, an asset. 
Under a convention arrived at in 1924 the railway budget was 
seprated from the budget of the Government of India, and the 
railways accepted a liability to make a contribution to general 
revenues. During the five years 1924-25 to 1928-29 the railways 
showed an annual average net profit, after pyment of all interest 
charges, of 9’72 crorcs of rupees (a crorc = /750,<JOo). So 
favourable were the returns diat passenger fares and coal rates 
v^tre reduced to the estimated annual value of one crorc of rupees. 
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India, however, has not escaped the w'Orld depression. The year 
1929-30 showed a net prohi after paying interest charges or 
Rs. 4-04 crorcs, but in the three following years there was a denat. 
For the first seven years following the Separation Convention 
railways contributed an annual amount of Rs, 6 crores to general 
revenues, but in the last three of these years, to make these pay^ 
ments, Rs. 22 crores had to be drawn from the Depreciation 
Fund, which was thus reduced to Rs. 10 crores. For the follow¬ 
ing three years no contributions were made by railways to general 
revenues, leaving ibcin with arrears of Rs, 16 crores to make up 
under the convention. 

The peak year for traffic was 1928-29, when the gross earnings 
of all Indian Railways reached the figure of Rs. 119 crores.^ In 
1933-34, though there had been an improvement on the earnings 
of the previous year, the^oss earnings were only Rs. 99^58 crores. 
Goods traffic accounts mr about two-thirds, and passenger and 
coaching earnings for about one-third of the total. 

India is a land of great distances. The railway milages from 
the capital at Delhi to the chief ports (the junction of the large 
railway systems at Delhi fulfils the old Indian saying that all 
roads lead to Delhi) are; to Karachi \Ha the North-WcEtern Rail¬ 
way, 907 miles; to Bombay via the Great India Peninsula Rail- 
w'ay, and via the Bombay and Central India Railway respectively, 
957 and S61 miles; to Cdcutta via tlic East Indian Railway, 902 
miles, 

In spite of these long distances the average distance travcllea 
by a passenger is only 35 miles. There are four classes on most 
of the lines; first, second, intermediate and third. About 97 per 
cent, of the passengers travel third class, The intermediate class, 
and to a less extent the second class, arc used by wealthy Indians. 
The first class is availed of almost entirely by Europeans arid 
Indian Government officials. The fares are low; the average re¬ 
ceipts per passenger mile work out at o ^id,, less than half the 
figure, 074d., for English railways. 

The average distance traversed by merchandise is much higher 
than the passenger figure, being 244-5 About 30 per cent, 

of the traffic conveyed is coal, and this moves long distances, as 
the main supply of the country is from the western portions of 
Bengal. There is also a large export and import traffic ro and 
from the ports: exports of cotton, grain, oil-seeds, manganese, 
jute; and imports of cotton manufactures, iron and steel manu- 
faemres, hardware, and mineral oils. The charges for goods 
traffic are also low compared with English standards: the receipts 
per goods ton mile average o-fiad. as .^gainst the English figure 
of i'39d. 

Experiments have been initiated in the form of reduction of 
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ihird-class fares on the North-Western Railways, and of reduced 
third-class fores on the Eastern Bengal Railway. The passenger 
earnings generally do not yet show any signs of recovery, but there 
has been a distinct improvement in go^ traffic, and we learn 
from the Honourable Member's speech introducing the Railway 
Budget in the Assembly in February of this year, that it was 
estimated that the gross earnings of State railways for 19^-35 
would amount to Rs^ 90$ crorcs, that the deficit on the interest on 
railway capital would be Rs. 4^ crores, which would be met from 
the Depreciation Fund, leaving that fund at a figure of Rs. ii 
crorcs. The estimates for 1935-36 anticipate a gross earnings figure 
of Rs. 93^ crorcs, of interest ch^ges of Rs. crorcs, of which the 

net earnings will provide Rs. 29! crores, that, in fact, the com¬ 
mercial lines will pay the whole interest charges thereon, and that 
the deficit will apply only to the strategic railways, “ A review of 
the results,” said the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore, in the course 
of his budget speech, “ if it is to be of any value, mu^ extend over 
a sufficiently lengthy period to eliminate the distorting effects of 
temporary causes and give a true picture of the whole. Taking 
the broad results it will be seen that in the twelve years ending 
1935-36, six years of prosperity and six years of adversity, the net 
result of the working of all Statcowned tines, commercial and 
strategic, will, if our present estimates prove correct, be a surplus of 
Rs, 14 crorcs and an accumulated balance in the Depreciation Fund 
of Rs, 41^ crores^ in other words, during this long period of vary¬ 
ing fortunes we have earned a net income of over a crore a year 
after meeting working expenses, providing for accruing deprecia¬ 
tion and paying interest in full on borrowed capital.” 

The India Biu, 

In the constitutional and political changes which will affect 
India in the near future, railways receive particular consideration. 
The underlying principle of the Government of India Bill at 
present before Parliament is the placing of the control and ad¬ 
ministration of Indian railways in the hands of a non-polidcal 
body, the Federal Railway Authority. The Bill takes account of 
three categories of railways: Federal, Indian State, and minor 
railways. A n^or railway is defined as “a railway which is 
wholly situate in one unit {Governor’s or Chief Commissioner's 
Province, or a Federal Stale), and which docs not form a con¬ 
tinuous line of communication with a Federal railway, whether of 
the same gauge or not.” Minor railways arc set down in the 
Provincial Legislative List, except " in respect of safety and the 
responsibility of such railways as carriers of goods and passengers,” 
for which they come into the Federal List, In this bttcr List arc 
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included Federal Railways and " the regulation of all railways 
other than minor railways in respect of safety, maximum rates 
and fares, stadon and service termmais, interchange of traffic, and 
the responsibility of rail way administrations as carriers of goods 
and passengers*" 

The Federal Legislature may not after the provisions of the 
enactment with respect to the appointment, qualifications and 
condidons of service of the Federal Railway Authority without 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in his discredon, 
nor may a Bill for regulating railway rates and fares be intro¬ 
duced in the Federal Legislature except on the recommendation 
of the Govcrnor’ 4 ^ncral* At least three-sevenths of the seven 
members of the Authority, including the President, arc to Ise 
appointed by the Governor-General in his discredon; the 
Authority's chief cxccudvc officer, the Chief Railway Commis¬ 
sioner, is to be appointed by, and he cannot be removed from his 
office without the approval of, the Governor-General exercising 
his individual |udgmcnt. The Authority^ Financial Commit 
sioncr is to be appointed by the Governor-General and he cannot 
be removed from his office except by the GovcmorGencral exer¬ 
cising his individual judgment. 

The Federal Government will perform functions for securing 
the safety of the travelling public and the persons who operate the 
railway, will enquire into tlic causes of accidents, will prescribe 
rules rcladng to proposals for the construction of railways^ and 
regulate the acquisition and disposal of land by the Authority, but 
the Federal Railway Authority will exercise generally the execu¬ 
tive audiority of the Federation in respect of the regulation, con- 
stnicdori, maintenance and operation of railways. The Authority 
will be deemed to owe the Fcdcradon the money provided out of 
the revenues of India, or of the Federation, for capital purposes 
in connection with railways in India, and shall pay interest there¬ 
on to the Federation out of their receipts on revenue account. 
The Authority must establish a Railway Fund to which their 
receipts will be credited and from which their expenditure will 
be defrayed. The Authority may invest any money in the Rail- 
way Fund, subject to conditions prescribed by the Federal 
Government; money not immediately needed must be entrusted 
to the Reserve Bank of Indiap and the Authority must employ 
that bank as their agents for all transactions m India relating 10 
remittances, exchange and banking. 

The Bill enumerates the expenditures the Authority shall meet 
out of their revenue receipts, and provides for a division of sur¬ 
pluses between the Audiority and the Federal Government. The 
receipts and expenditure of the Authority arc to be audited by the 
AuditorGencral, and the Authority shall publish annually a re- 
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port of their operations during the F^xedmg year, and a sn,tc- 
ment of account in a form approved by the Auditor-GeneraL 
The Authority may enter into contracts and working agree- 

ments and may sue and be sued. 

The Bill provides for the provision of reasonable taciiiues 

without unfair discrimination by the Authority ^d by Fedemt^ 
States, and enjoins on the Authority and the Federauon m the 
discharge of their railway functions business principles and 
regard to the interests of agriculture, industry, commerce and the 
general public. Provision is made for the constitution of a RaiV 
Say TrLnal to be appointed and setod 
General in his discretion (the President shall be 
of the Federal Court) to settle disputes be^'cen the Authority an^ 
Federal States with regard to the pronsion of reasonable ijittK 
facilities, unfair discrimination, uneconomic competition and tne 

construction of railways. ^ * * „ o ,;i 

The Governor-General may from tune to time appoint a KaU- 
way Rates Committee to give advice to the Authonty m connec¬ 
tion with any dispute between pci^ns using a railway and the 
Authority as to rates and traffic facilities. 

The rights of railway companies m resp^t of arburauon under 
their contracts is preserved. The pow^ of the ^cretary of S^tc 
with respect to the appointment of directors of Indian ^iilvray 
CompanS is to be citcrclscd by the Governor-General m his dis¬ 
cretion, after consultation with the Authority. 

The provisions of the enactment ‘ relaung to the special re¬ 
sponsibilities of the Govcrnor^cncral, and to his duty as regards 
cS-tain matters to exercise his functions in his discretion or to 
exercise his individual judgment, shall apply as regards matters 
entrusted to the Authority as If the executive authonty of the 
Federation in regard to those matters were vested m him, and ^ 
if the functions of the Authority as regards those matters were the 
functions of the Ministers, and the Govcrnor-^neral may issue 
to the Authority such directions as he may deem neccssan 
regards any matter which appears to him to involve of 
social rcspomibllities, or as regards which he is by or 
Act required to act in his discretion or to exercise his individual 
judgment, and the Authority shall give effect to any directions 
so issued to them.” 
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FOUR YEARS OF DEMOCRACY IN CEYLON 

By T. Rirp, c.m.g. 

(Ceylon Civil Service^ redroi) 

Four ycar^ ago on Augt45t g, 1931, Ceylon's new Constitution was 
in being- The Jialf<critury oW demand of educated Ceylonese for 
self-government had been met in post-war days by palliatives cul¬ 
minating in 1924 in the establishment of a Legislature in which 
elected Members were In a huge majority without responsibility, 
while permanent British officials, though in a minority, held the 
portfolios. And this Constitution was imposed on a countiy where 
the racial question pervaded all public problems I The disastrous 
consequences proved, even to obscurantists^ that there were limits 
to illogicality* The present Constitution, set up in 1931 ^ which 
squarely faced the issues, was the result 
Hitherto a Governor, appointed and controlled by the British 
Government, with his bureaucracy dominated the scene. Now a 
sort of dyarchy prevails. In interna! affairs the Legislature, called 
the State Council, is all important; in externa] affairs the Governor 
still dominates the administration* Ceylon has not received full 
responsible Government* The State Council can debate all subjects 
and has the power of the purse in all, but the Governor and three 
Officers of Stale (hitherto trained British officials), all appointed 
and removable by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, have 
direct charge of Foreign and Military affairs, the admimstration 
of the Public Service and of Justice and Finance- The underlying 
idea was to give direct charge of internal affairs to the Legislature, 
while reserving direct charge of external affairs to the Governor* 
A hard-and-fast dividing-line was impossible, and the vita] depart¬ 
ments of Justice and Finance, w^hich pertain to internal and ex¬ 
ternal affairs, were reserved for experts directly responsible to the 
Governor, lie in return being responsible to the Secretary of State, 
who is responsible to the British Parliament* 

It will thus be seen that Great Britain retains great power in the 
governance of Ceylon; and when it is remembered that the Ceylon 
Constitution was set up by an Order in Council and that it can be 
altered in a moment by a similar Order framed by the Secretary of 
State without submission of the instrument to the House of Com¬ 
mons, it will be realized that he holds great sway and that Ceylon 
is sdll a Crow'n Colony, The Ceylon Congre^ the chief political 
organization, had vaguely demanded self-government, but had 
never seriously pressed its demands to their logical conclusion* 
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The olti Legislative Couitcil, tliough elected on a restricted fran¬ 
chise by a narrow majority of two, acccptctl the proposed new 
Constitution in 1929, the oMdal members not vottup. Had there 
been adult suffrage, the majority in favour would nave been far 
greater, for the champions of the poorer classes strongly desired 
cooperation with Great Britain in the task of governing Ceylon, a 
democratic franchise, and therewith representarion of lalwur, all of 
which the proposed Constitution promised. No association and 
practically not one individual desired severance from the British 
Empire. Ceylonese politicians were quite frank on the subject. 
They knew that they could not defend unaided their gem of an 
island. They were only about 5,500,000 in numbers, all peace- 
loving, w'hilc the total annual revenue would only suffice to buy a 
single battleship. They had no rancour against King or Parlia¬ 
ment. They desired to be rid of British domination on the spot, 
to acquire poHucal self-respect, power and office, Great Britain 
always acting as guardian against would-be bellicose foreign 
marauders. In its Imperial aspects the Constitution met the situa¬ 
tion; and the genuine and exuberant welcome given to the Ehike 
of Gloucester last year when he visited Ceylon to restore the throne 
of the last King or Kandy bore testimony to the fact that Ceylonese 
respond to a square deal and to the priceless gift of liberty. 

Let us now turn to the elected element In the Constitution and 
thereafter see how it and the non-elected side coalesce. The Con¬ 
stitution is of the unitary type. In a little Island of 25/500 square 
miles a federal system was unnecessary unless the Sinhalese of the 
south and west were to have one Legislature and the Tamils of 
the north and cast to have another, thus perpetuating communal 
discord. It is also a one-chamber system; a second chamber would 
appear even to advocates of the dual chamber system to be an un¬ 
necessary encumbrance where the Legislature is not a so^'crcign 
body, docs not control the whole administration, and where the 
Governor is no mere figurehead, but possesses large revirory 
powers. The State Council consists of fifty elected Members, eight 
Members nominated by the Governor to represent otherwise un¬ 
represented people and the three official Officers of State, sixty-one 
Members in all. The elected Members arc elected by all persons 
of both sexes over twenty-one yea rs of age. Here was a veri table 
resolution. The electorate was suddenly increased by about 1,000 
percent, and women received the vote for the first time. As about 
half the voters were illiterate, the system of voting by colours 
assigned to candidates was introduced for the first time m history 
and with complete success. Hardly anyone in Ceylon had asked 
for adult suffrage, but its establishment asserted the principle that 
the State exists for all, not for a minority intelligentsia. This in¬ 
novation rode roughshod over racial, communal, religious, caste, 
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sex, \vcalt)i, and educational distinctions. It set up wholesale 
democracy at the polling stations. There are women Members in 
the Council at present. 

The State Council elects its own speaker and lias standing Com- 
tnittecs for l^isladvc functions. But it is also an executive body 
and all the Members arc split up by secret ballot into seven 
Executive Committees approximately equal in numbers. Each 
Cotntniticc elects its Chairman, and he is Minister for the subjects 
and functions of government assigned to his Committee. The 
divisions 0/ internal administration are: Home Affairs; Agricul¬ 
ture and Lands; Local Administration; Health, I.abour, Industry 
and Commerce; Education; Communications and Works. 

The Executive Committees deliberate ifi camera and submit tlieir 
decisions to the State Council for decision coram popuio, the 
Minister acting as his own rapporteur, thus avoiding die con¬ 
tinental system where die Minister is outside the Chamber and 
sornewhat overshadowed by his rapporteur. The decisions of the 
State Council require the ratification of the Governor. Theoretic¬ 
ally the Minister is but the mouthpiece of his Committee, but in 
fact he is much more than that; a full-time officer in direct contact 
with the Governor on one side and controlling Iiis deportments on 
the other. 

The Donoughmore Commission who designed the Consdtution 
realized that there were no real political parties in Oylon other 
than communal groups: British, Sinhalese (the majority), Tamils, 
Indians, Burghers (descendants of Dutch, Portuguese, etc,), 
Muhammadans. The Committee system was a well-tried device 
for securing the cohesion needed in governance by discussion and 
the training m responsibility so greatly required. It also secured 
control by the Legislature over the Ministers, and, ahovc all, pro¬ 
vided for the expeditious discharge of business by small groups 
and for discussion in privacy amongst a people unduly sensitive to 
public criticism. 

There is not collective responsibility among the Ministers, and a 
Minister need not resign If defeated in Council, though he can be 
dismissed by a general resolution of no confidence, a stricture that 
has not occurred so far. 1 f collective responsibility existed where a 
Government has no party behind it. General Elections might be 
frequent owing to the desire for portfolios. 

Provisions were made for joint discussions bermeen Committees 
where a question affected more than one, and there arc very dear 
rules to decide between conHktIng claims of Committees to handle 
any question, where the detailed lists or subjects and functions 
assigned to each do not suffice. It Is a written Constitution, 
but there arc many general provisions for dcalittg with the un¬ 
foreseen. 
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The Governor’s decisions arc passed on by hi pa to the Ministers 
and thence W> the deparements. The procedure sccitis cumbrou^ 
but it docs not apply to routine administration, much of which is 
sanctioned by the passing of the Budget, or by any other large 
measure. And even in matters not generally sanenoned by a 
money vote or resolution, the Council can dele^tc its authority 
and Executive Committees have freely acted on their own responsi¬ 
bility. Heads of departments arc also empowered to act on their 
own authority in cases o£ emergency. They also have the right to 
attend the meetings of Executive Committees dealing with their 
activities. 

A resume of the relevant facts relating to any quesdon before 
the Council is given in advance to every Member. This enables 
them to understand the issues and is a blessed handicap on the 
intransigent Member who would trade on theh ignorance of the 
subject-naattci of debate. Unfortunately riothing has availed to 
keep motions, questions, and general loquacity within reasonable 

bounds. . 

There has not been remarkable harmony between Ministers 
and Members, but Members have not forced a dissolution by 
throwing out the Budget, an act which would nccesritate a 
General 'Election. No Member can guarantee his own re-election, 
for there is no party system and, moreover, there are no party 
funds. This is a very serious matter for the professional politician 
where elections must be held at the expiration of a Mriod of four 
years. The rabid communal cleavages of the past nave survived 
so far; the old political unity cemented by common Ceylonese 
antipathy to British domination has weakened. There is no sign 
of divisions on questions of political principle proper. Ceylon for 
the Ceylonese is still a genuinely popular slogan as regards 
offices sorely needed where many educated Ceylonese arc unern- 
ployed, but Britisli Civil Servants arc no longer being rccruiti^, 
and in the near future practically the whole Government Service 
will be Ceylonese. This change will be one of the crucial tests of 
Ceylonese capacity. Loquacity in Council wastes time, but docs 
not matter greatly if the good work of administration goes on 
cfiectively. 

The principal Officer of State, the Chief Secretary, is enbtled 
to attend all meetings of Executive Committees. He is also the 
Chairman of the Board of Ministers, composed of the seven 
elected Ministers and the three Officers of State. This Board has 
collective financial responsibility and is a son of Finance Cabinet. 
The Otief Secretary is thus the chief cixtrdinadng authority in 
the Administration before questions arc submitted to the Legis¬ 
lature. He has not a vote in the Legislature not in the Executive 
Committees. He and the other two Officers of State are advisers 
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except in their own special Jcparmicnts. They administer without 
ExccuUvc Committees, 

The Board of Ministers also co-ordinates most of the ^livitics of 
die Government, for nearly all have financial implications which 
must come before the Financial Secretary and the Board, Finally, 
the State Council and the Government control and coordinate the 
administration. Experience has proved that, though a decentral¬ 
ized system into ten groups of subjects and functions of administra¬ 
tion was set up in 1931, both Governor and Council ctm keep in 
touch with all important developments in a small territory with 
i-cry up-to-date communications. 

The chief task of the Board of Ministers is the preparation of the 
Budget, which it places before the Legislature, the Leader of the 
House, the elected Minister for Home Affairs acting as raf>f>ortetir. 

At the head of the Administration is the Governor appointed bv 
the Secretary of State for the Colonics. In all matters dealt with 
by the seven elected Ministers and their Executive Committees his 
authority is “ supervisory radier than executive,” and he is required 
not to act contrary to the advice of the Council, Board of Ministers, 
or Executive Committees unless the principles of the Constitution 
or his own responsibility require him to to so. The underlying 
idea here is that the elected authorities should not be interfered 
with if possible. 

The Governor has very important Constitutional responsibilities. 
He has access to all documents. He has power to summon the 
Council at any time to address and to dissolve it His consent is 
necessary to validate resoludons of the State Council, He can 
defer approval for a period, refer back for further consideration, 
insist on a tw’o-thirds majority in respect of Bills involving an 
important quesbon of principle, and can, if he condders ” tliat it 
is of paramount importance to public interest or essential to give 
ciTcct to any of the provisions ” of the Consrinidon, '* that any 
Bill, motion, resolution, or vote which the Council is empowered 
to pass in the exercise of either its Legislative or its Executive 
functions should have effect,” cause such measures to be proposed 
in the Council and pass them by mere certification. This power 
has not been used so far except to protect the conditions of service 
of Public Servants from the Council, but it is wide and undefined, 
Furthermore, the Governor may not assent without the authori^ 
of the Secretary of State to Bills affecting the rights of Public 
Servants, Currency, Banking Associations, nnancial stability of the 
island, differential tariffs, military forces, defence, extraordinary 
measures affecting trade, shipping, rights and property of non- 
le^dcnts, harbours, communi, racial and religious rights, the 
administration of justice. 

The Governor has emergency powers by which he can assume 
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in a crisis control of any department* In fact* the ^^olke h;ivc been 
placed In charge of the Minister for Home Affairs^ and no trouble 
nas resulted. This assuredly was better than it would has^c been 
to place them in a false position politically under an Officer of 
State^ wdulc depriving the elected Minister of his responsibility^ 
tliat of keeping law and order. It has not been necessary so far to 
use these emergency powers* for executive work has proceeded 
smootUy. There has been no turmoil and not a trace of anything 
in the nature of sedition. 

An unsound Bill to relieve debtors was vetoed^ But on the 
whole the reserve powers have seldom been requisitioned» Their 
use would no more be a condemnation of the Constitution than 
would be that of America by the rejection by the Senate or Presi¬ 
dent of die United States of measures passed by representatives^ 
But frequent resort to reserve powers would show that the elected 
and non^Jcctcd authorities in Ceylon had forfeited each other s 
confidence, which fortunately is not the ease. 

Tile State Qiunczl rejeaed certain preferential Customs Dudes 
deemed dcLrimtntal lo Ceylon, while voting for others deemed 
advantageous. The Secretary of State surmounted this difficulty 
by imposing the duties by an Order in Council. Little 
trouble ensued, as it was well known that the Councillors had 
merely left the unpleasant responsibility to the non-cjcctcd side of 
the Government But the details recorded above indicate the 
difficulty of combining democratic rule with bureaucratic rule* 
Indccdj there is no logical half-way house between them* An 
ingenious compromise has been set up in Ceylon, leaving much lo 
the tact and good sense of both sides. 

The Tamils of the norths disliking the prospect of rule by the 
majority community, the Sinhalese, declined to elect Memb^s in 
19ji, but did so in 1934* Every community is represented in 
Council and most of them amongst the Ministers. It would be 
idle to pretend that there has been great unity of purpose such as 
often prevails in a party Cabinet* but there has not been any serious 
disruption. Few elected Manisters or Members have acquired 
prestige; few have been faihircs. None of the breakdowns or in¬ 
efficiency predicted by pessimists have materialised so far. 

An unprecedented financial depression prevailed in 1931 and 
for some years thereafter, but the new Govcrnoient, by retrench- 
ment and measures to salve the chief industries, rose to its responsi¬ 
bilities, Some measures of social insurance for the benefit of the 
poor have been passed. The new democratic Council introduced 
income tax, long overdue. It had been rejected by its predecessor, 
which was dominated by those represen doe the people who would 
have to pay. With the return of partial prosperity, substantial 
surplus balances equal to a quarter of the annual revenue have 
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been accumulaietl, while the debt only amoiints to about one 
year’s m'cnuc. The Legislature arc now nibbling at large and 
dilbeult problems of banking, land de^'elopmcnt, credit, poor 
relief, and die like. But this is for the future. The General 
Election will be held early next year, and possibly many new men 
will be in Council thcreanci to deal with problems big and small. 

Jt is too early yet to say that the new Constitution will be 
a success. It has been 3 success so far. Jt was a bold but not a 
reckless csperiment, and the combi tiation of the elected and the 
tioti'clectcd elements has helped to secure stability. Four years 
have shown that the Donoughmorc Commissioners who designed 
the new regime, the like of which exists in no other country, while 
anything but slaves to tradition, British or otherwise, had a very 
just appreciation of the problem and combined practical wisdom 
with imagination and a generous desire to relieve Ceylonese of 
much of the British dominadoti and tutelage which caused 
resentment. 

They transferred a large measure of self-government to the 
governed people on the spot, the principle which Lord Durham 
introduced into Canada, thereby laying the foundations of the 
present British Empire. 

The demand for fuller self-government is still heard at times, 
but it is surprising how few changes are rctjucstcd, a proof that 
the novel Consdtution has largely stood the test of experience so 
far. The State Council passed a rcsoludon asking for the removal 
of the three Odiceis of State and thdr replacement by two elected 
Ministers and for curtailment of the Governor’s powers, ihougk 
he was to be left in charge of foreign affairs, presumably without 
a seat in the Council or a representarive there. This showfed the 
desire of the more advanced of the Sinhalese section to absorb 
nearly all pwer, while leaving the problem of defence to Britain. 
Every single Member of the minority communities opposed this 
resolution, and the proposal has never been submitted to the 
electorate. It was rejected by the Secretary of State probably with 
the secret approval of nearly everyone in Ceylon who knew of it, 
for the majority of the people are poor, ignorant, and apathetic in 
political affairs. 

The Ceylonese have in the past fought for political liberty by 
constitutional methods. They never resorted to sedition or 
violence, and thev arc not likely to in the future. Once the 
psychological blight of domination from outside is removed and 
the people on the spot given self-respect, the blessed gift of responsi¬ 
bility and the right to shape largely their own destinies, such 
people (as has already happened in Ceylon) tend to desist from 
bitter criticism of the British and to criticize their own people 
instead. Indeed, should the few thousand Britons resident tti 
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CcyJon take a genuine interest in the Ceylonese, and so desire, 
they raa^ easily wter politics. Two out of three such persons were 
elected in 155^ preference to Ceylonese by Ceylonese votes. 

The checks imposed in the new Constitution have all proved 
elective, such as the clause forbidding tlie impairment of the 
prospects of public servants without the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. The checks against partiality to race, community, class 
or creed will prevent injustice to the poor inter alia. Rut in fact 
the poor now have votes, and the ballorhox will probably be a 
sufficient safeguard against the rich. 

It is probable that a reversion to a more autocratic form of 
government would take place in future if misrule made the pursuit 
of wealth difficult or impossible, for the world will Insist on get- 
ting from Ceylon its special products needed overseas, such as tea, 
rubber, and coconut palm produce. It is unlikely that such a 
misfortune could occur under the present Constitution, though 
there might easily be a collapse in a system of full responsible 
government. 

Orientals and Western folk must fight each other, wrangle or 
establish a mot/uj pirett/ii. In Ceylon the latter is In a fair way to 
being established politically and otherwise. The Ceylonese are a 
cultured people with ^rcat past and thousands of years of civiliza¬ 
tion behind them. They have manners and kindness of heart. 
Their best ideas arc not incompatible with the best thought of the 
West In practical affairs it is to their interest to cleave to Britain, 
and it is Britain’s interest strategically, economically, and otherwise 
to keep Ceylon within the Empire. 

ITiJs lovely little isle may lead the way in the settlement of the 
problem of East and Wcsl Only a fanatic or a would-be 
domineering but short-sighted commercial exploiter could desire 
the people living in Ceylon to fail or wish to deprive them of a 
chance of shaping their ow'n future in their own way, of their own 
accord, i^t future may not be shaped by Ceylonese alone, The 
Briton resident in Ceylon, who has not a superiority complex, and 
takes an altruistic Interest in the Ceylonese, can enter the Legisla¬ 
ture and also gain a hearing elsewhere. In fact, the British in 
Ceylon arc personally misted, and with good reason. Those of 
tliem who arc also politically trusted can have 3 great influence for 
the public good of all. 
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INDIAN LABOUR LEGISLATION, 1911-1935 
Bt N, M. JOSHI, 

Among the mpuiy dcvclopnients that have taken place In India 
during the first twenty-five years of Ring George V. s rri^, one 
of the most important relates to changes in the domain of labour 
legislation. It is true that, even prior to his accession to the 
throne, a beginning in this direction bad already bwn naadc, but 
the main characteristic that differentiates the earlier laws from 
those which were enacted after 191* is that the dominant motive 
of the former was not primarily the protection of labour. Thus, 
the earlier Assam Labour Acts, the Workmen’s Breach of Con¬ 
tract Act of 1859, the Employers’ and Workmen’s (Dispute) Act 
of iflfo, and the provisions relating to criminal penalties for 
breach of contract contained, in the Indian Penal Code of the 
same year were all conceived in the interests of the employers in 
order to supply them with a docile labour force, ^mewhat 
later, the growing cotton indust^ of Bombay began causing 
anxiety to Lancashire, and tlic obvious abuses connected with tlic 
work, of women and children in Indian factories in those days 
were availed of by Lancashire to insist upon India adopting the 
Factory Acts of 1881 and 1891, The earlier Act ordained that 
children between the ages of 7 and 12 should work only 9 hours 
a day and should have 4 holidays in the month, while the latter 
limited the work of women to 11 hours and of children to 7, and 
protected both classes against night work. As a result of the 
Berlin Conference of 1890, the first Mines Act was rassed in 1901, 
but it concerned itself mainly with the provisions of certain safew 
and sanitary measures, By 190S, owing to the la^ty in the ai> 
mintstraiion of the Factories Acts and the absence in them of any 
legal limitation of the working hours of adult males, working 
hours bad become so intolerably long tliat two commissions of 
enquiry bad to make a thorough investigation of the labour con¬ 
ditions prevailing in factories. 

It was of gpod augury that the very first year of His Majesty’s 
reign saw the adoption in India of a measure which registered a 
significant advance in labour legisladon. Act XIIL of 19H was 
the first legal attempt to limit working hours, which were not to 
exceed ra a day, A compulsory rest interval after 6 hours of 
continuous work and the reduction of children’s hours frotn 7 to 
6 in textile factories were also notable features in the new Act. 

The post-war period in India has been an era of progressive 
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kbour legislation, and this U not surprising when we consider 
the new forces that are now at work in this country to accelerate 
the pace of social reform. One of the most outstanding facts 
from the point of view of labour during this period is the birth 
of the Indian trade union movement. The grave economic diffi¬ 
culties to which industrial labour was exposed during the latter 
period of the war and the years which succeeded it had led to die 
formation of a large number of trade unions, and in 1926 the 
Indian Trade Unions Act was passed for the registration and pro¬ 
tection of trade unions. This growth in working-class organiza¬ 
tion has been accompanied by a desire on the port of labour to lie 
represented in the legislatures of the country, When the Mon- 
tagu-Chclmsford Refonns were introduced, an attempt was made 
to meet this dcsifc, with the result that today labour is assigned 
10 nominated scats in all the provincial councils taken together, 
and a practice has been established by w 4 ich one of the nomi¬ 
nated seats in the Legislative Assembly is given to a labour repre¬ 
sentative. An additional powerful urge in favour of progressive 
labour legislation during this period has undeniably come from 
Geneva. India's desire to prevent being classed at the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference as a backward country in matters of 
social policy has led to the initiation of labour measures which 
might not otherwise have come up for consideration at all. 
Another important factor in promoting the growth of labour 
legislation was the appointment in 1929 of the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India, and the recommendations of this Commis¬ 
sion have already resulted in a crop of labour measures. 

The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act of 1923, which came 
in consequence of the Washington Convention, was a great im¬ 
provement on its predecessor in that the number of persons neces¬ 
sary to constitute a factory was reduced from 50 to io, the ages 
of children were raised to 12 minimum and 15 maximum, and 
no person was allowed 10 work for more than 60 hours per week 
or n hours per day. The extent to which we have since travelled 
in this direction on account of the recommendations of the Ropl 
Commission is indicated by another measure (Act XXV, of 1934) 
adopted in 1934, which limits working hours in the case of adult 
workers to 54 in the week and 10 a day, gives them a weekly 
holiday and a rest interval after 6 hours' continuous work, pro¬ 
vides for the grant of certificates of titness for non-adult workers 
between tlic ages of 12 and ly, and lays down that no child 
between 12 and 15 years of age shall work for more than 5 hours 
a day, 

Prompted by the decisions of the International Labour Confer¬ 
ence, the Mines Act of 1901 was amended in 1923 and provided 
for a weekly holiday, for the limitation of hours of adults above 
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ground to 60 weekly and below pound 10 54. and 

hibltion or the employment, whetlier Ixlow or ^ 

persons under 13 years of age. Another measure in 1928 laid 

S^wn that no person shall be employed m a mine 

iz hours a day, and in March, 1929, the Government issued ad 

ministralive regulations to e^iclude by stages women from work 

undcreround. ^Finally, a Bill introduced m tlie Legislatuc 

Asseuily on lamiary 22, 1935 ^ which ^n^^Tna 

of work in mines to 54 weekly and 10 daily above ^ 

Q daily below pound, and to raise the minimum age o p y 
ment of children in mines from 13 to 15, has yust fecoinc law. 

All the earlier laws regulating recruitment for the plantations, 
particularly in Assam, were based upon the pnnciplc « ["den¬ 
ture. Bui the evils of the system had hecoine so clamant iloi by 
igie the provisions relating to indentured labour contained m the 
libour and Emigration Act VI. of 1^1 had to be ^vith- 
drawn. The Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act to which refer¬ 
ence has already been made, was also finally repealed m 1913 with 
effect from 1926, and a Madras Act of 1927 repealed the older 
Madras Planters Act, which provided penal sanctions for br^ch 
of contract. As a necessary consequence of these steps, certain 
sections of the Indian Penal Code were repealed. Emigration 
to tea estates is now governed by the Tea District Emipant 
Labour Act of 1932, which has given effect to some of the recom¬ 
mendations on the sub'ject made in the Report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on labour in India. til i. 

Other categories of workers who have benefited from the pro- 
giessive social legislation of the period are the railwaymcn, m 
whose ease a beginning has been made for the application of the 
International Labour Conventions regarding hours o^F work and 
weekly rest by the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act of 1930, 
and the maritime workers. In the ease of the latter, the Indian 
Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Act IX. of 1931 insists on .1 
minimum age for admission of children to employment at sea 
and for admission of young persons to employment as tnmmers 
or stokers, provides unemployment indemnity in case of loss or 
foundering of the ship, and ordains the medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at sea. The same Act also 
provides for seamen’s articles of agreement to protect th*^ir rights. 
Act XIX. of r934 protects dockers against accidents in loading 
and unloading shops, and an earlier Act of 1922 regulates child 
labour in ports. The ratification by India of the Inter rational 
Labour Convention regarding the marking of the weight of heavy 
packages transported by vessels is also a step in the same direction. 
While on the subject of legislation enacted to protect particular 
categories of workers, special mention must be made of the 
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Children (Pledging of Labour) Act of 1933, the ob)cct of which h 
to abolish a particularly revolting form ol child-slavery. 

Social reform measures of wider scope and import have also 
been considered by the Indian Legislature during the latter part of 
His Majesty’s reign, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1933, with its various amendments ending with Act XV, of 1933, 
guarantees to the worker compensation when he meets witli an 
accident or is stricken by any of the principal industrial diseases. 
The Maicmi^ Benefits Acts adopted by Bombay in 1929 and the 
Central Provinces in 1930 arc attempts to meet one of the urgent 
needs of women workers, and Madras has just recently adopted a 
law on similar lines. Attempts have also been made, by the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1929 ana the Bombay Trade Disputes Con¬ 
ciliation Act of 1934, to prevent industrial disputes and to devise 
machinery for conciliation. Indebtedness being a general and 
acute problem of the workers, a Bill was introduced in the Bengal 
Council in 1934 to prevent moneylenders from besetting industrial 
establishments, and another Bill introduced in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Legislative Council early this year provides for a summary 
procedure for liquidating the unsecured debts of workers. In 
addition, the Legislative Assembly is now considering two 
measures to protect honest debtors from detention in a civil prison 
and to provide that salaries below Rs. roo/- per month of all 
workers should be totally exempted from attachment. A third 
Bill now before the Assembly seeks to regulate payment of wages 
to industry workers so as to prevent the abuse of long delays, 
as also to limit deductions from wages by way of fines. 

Aprt from Lm piemen ring the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, the immediate problem in front of us is to provide 
for some measure of social security for the workers. One of the 
most pressing needs of India today is the establishment of a 
Government-controlled fund to protect the worker against sick¬ 
ness, old age, and invalidity, and, In view of the increasing un¬ 
employment in industrial areas, a beginning will have to be ^dc 
not only for the creation of employment exchanges, but also for 
the establishment of schemes for the relief of the unemployed. 
There are sufficiently clear indications that the public conscience 
has already been roused in ^is matter, and it is our hope that 
before long India will be equipped with systems and measures for 
providing adequate security for her working 
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Bit Camii^le Ftoel 

(Member of the lotcrnatiDtui Colonial Imtitute) 

PrEPARATTON and ORGANlJATtON 

Atter four months of sessions held a.]most daily, the Economic 
Conference of France at Home and Overseas has completed its 
work. It was the first Imperial French Conference; in this respect 
therefore the French Empire is behindhand, as compared with the 
British Empire. The idea of the common fecli^ which should 
exist between all sections of the Empire had not sumciently inspired 
public opinon; and though it has been admitted that, by reason of 
the crisis, it is necessary to come to the assistance of territories 
overseas which have been most hardly hit, little attcntioii had been 
paid to improving economic relations between the mothcr.<ountry 
and her possessions or to establishing harmony in those eases where 
the interests of France and of her colonics might tend to clash, 
with a view to an improvement in the national economy. 

As M, Albert Sarraut, former President of the Council and 
Vice-President of the Conference, has shown, France, after found¬ 
ing the Empire and supplying it with a political organization, 
formed no methodical scnemc for the utilization of her colonial 
resources and for the establishment of a Row of trade betw'ccn the 
moihcr-coimtry and her possessions. The colonies were indeed 
left to fend for themselves, and to make provision through their 
sj'stems of taxation or loans for the cost of their organizations and 
of their upkeep, they were left to practise the policy which is 
called “self-supporting.” When liberty of action is thus granted 
to the colonics, numerous enterprises are brought into being, but 
they ate undertaken without regard to any desirable sequence and 
w'itnout proper programmes or supervision. The result U that, 
although there nave been sonic remarkable partial results, the 
economic life of the colonics has been confronted with a twofold 
obstacle, over-production and competition, which in some eases 
has brought the colonies into antagonism with the producers of the 
mothcr<ountry. In view of the crisis, with the setbacks and 
restrictions which it brings in its train, it Is becoming essential to 
control and urilizc these resources in a better way, to organize 
enterprise under the discipline of national interest, and, with the 
combined imposition of certain economics, to create the ordered 
and coherent structure of an Imperial economic system which shall 
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be capable of ensuring, by the regularized interconnection of all its 
parts, the safety and the power of resistance, among the various 
nations of world, of the French Empire. This was the task 
whtch the Economic Conference of France at Home and Overseas 
set Itself to accomplish, in which M. Pkrre Uval, when he was 
Minister for the Colonics, took the initiative, and M. Louis Rollin 
the present Minister, luis organized. * 

It must be noted here that the Conference was imperial in the 
truest sense of the word, in that it was concerned with all the 
territory' which constitutes France overseas, a region of 12 million 
square kilometres with 64 million inhabitants—that is to say, not 
only the colonies protectorates, and mandated territories under 
the Mmittry of the Colonies, but also the protectorates of Tunis, 
Morocco, and the Lcyanrinc Mandated States, which arc under the 
direction of the Ministty for Foreign Affairs, and of Algeria, the 
great French North African province, which is under the Ministry 
of the Interior. It may be recalled in this connection that durine 
the past ten years North African Conferences have been held 
l>ctw'^n the three Gmernments of Northern Africa which were 
jmned on the l^t occasion, by the General Government of French 
Africa. We may also record the recent creation, under the 

M of the Council of Ministers, of a 

Mcditcixancan High Commission, which will have the task of co¬ 
ordinating study and solution of questions which arc common 
to gcria, Tunis, Morocco, or the Levantine Mandated States 
and ensuring a single Mediterranean and Mussulman policy. But 

L Conference was the first consultative assembly of the 
whole of the French Empire, it having brought together, with the 
repre^ntatives of the mother-country, dcicgates from Algeria, the 
colomcs, the mandated territories, and with them the chiefs and 
noubic men from among the inhabitants of these countries, 

J he task of the Conference, of which M, Gignoux, the General 
Secretary, gave a detailed summary at the final session, consisted 
primarily of drawing up a list of imperial possibilities and then of 
comptJmg an ordered programme for the allocation, control, and 
defence of production. This programme involved the problem of 

profimbfc activities m impcriai trade and as to the relations of the 
Empire w;ith the rest of the world, since autarchy responds neither 
to the aspirations nor to the interests of the French riople. There 
was further the qi^tion of supplying the means for carrying this 
out, technical equipment and financial machinery. Finally, since 
any roonomic must be accompanied by social process, a 

great F^t ^ the deliberations was concerned with the conditions 
or the inhabitants of the countries adminUttred^ 

The Conference reached conclusions of various kinds. Some arc 
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still in the region of suggesdons^ because considerations outside the 
competence of the Conference may mtcrvcne in the sanction which 
these proposals demand. On other numerous and important 
points the Conference has submitted to the Government, with the 
request that they shall be given the force of law^ draft bills and 
formal decrees. In many eases these conclusions are the rt^ult of 
an agreement bctivcen colonials and Frenchmen of the mother- 
covintry after a detailed examinadon of the respective interests* 
We shall pass in brief review the conclusions formulated by the 
five committees between which the work of the Conference w^as 
divided. 

Empire Proguois 

The General Committee for Products !m given its attention to 
every colonial product capable of being exported to Franco and to 
each home prc^uct capable of being exported to the colonics and 
has issued statements, giving reasons, as to the possibilidcs of the 
development of colonial products^ or, on the other hand, os to the 
udlity, from the point of view of general economics, of keeping 
production at its present level or of giving industry a new direction. 

The study of French exports to overseas possessions has dealt 
with the causes of the insufficiency of these exports and the 
means of sdmulating diem, by the improvement of their quality, 
the reduedon of their price, and the adaptation to the tastes and 
the purchasing power of the customers overseas, These invsdga- 
tions have allowed of noting the increasing importance of me 
French overseas markets for the exporters of the mother-country^ 
the necessity of informing French producers on the needs and the 
possibilities of these matKets, of protecting the exports from the 
home country to the colonics, and of allcviadng the taxes and 
charges which weigh upon French producers. 

After having proceeded to an inventory of overseas agricultural 
products, the Committee examined the condidons for increasing 
their quantity and improving their quality and studied them in 
view of the requirements of the native popiiladon and their 
adaptndon to the possibilities of the home market and the world 
markets. The products considered have been classified into com¬ 
plementary products—i.e., products which do not compete with 
those of me home country; and supplementary products— 
products capable of augmenting those of the nioiher<ountry \ and 
products of local interest* 

The desire has been expressed that by means of amicable agree¬ 
ments of professional organizations or through administrative 
imerv^endon the various products of France and her possessions 
should be adjusted to the needs and the economic possibiUdes of 
the whole of the Empire. A permanent connection has been 

rail . I Y 
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rccomtncndcd between the groups of producers and of consumers, 
in order to discipline producrion, organize propaganda, and to 
harmonize the interests at stake. The necessity has been recog¬ 
nized of efficiently protecting the products of the colonics during 
the present period of international disorder and lack of balance 
and during the time that industries are in their infancy. It has 
been judged desirable to improve the methods of cultivation and 
of treatment (with a view to improving the quality of the products 
put on the market, reducing the cost of production, transport 
charges, the profits of middlemen, and taxes, and thereby lowering 
the cost price and approximating it to world rates) and to defend 
the interests of overseas producers when trade agreements are 
negotiated with foreign countries. 

The lines upon which production is to be developed in each of 
the possessions, with regard to question of the crops to be grown, 
the rearing of livestock and forests, have been examined, both from 
the point of view of internal economy and of export possibilities. 
The necessity has been revealed of organizing in the Empire an 
infonticd, directed, and controlled policy of production with a 
view to bringing into being a complementary Franco-Colonial 
trade and eliminating the risk of over-production and of competi¬ 
tion. As regards agricultural policy in the countries overseas, 
colonization and collaboration with the native inhabitants, a 
veritable code has been drawn up, which it is to be hoped will 
inspire the administrations and governments in question. In the 
scheme of a National Fund for t^hc Machinery for France Over¬ 
seas, which will be discussed later, there has been allocated for 
each possession sums providing for European colonization, the 
peasantry, the artisans, the organization and the improvement of 
plant, hydraulic power, motive power, etc. 

The Conference envisages the reorganization of the colonial 
agricultural services and the organization of scientihe research; 
it recommends the organization of a general survey of agriculture, 
of livestock raising, and of forests and the fomtadon of a Scientific 
and Technical Committee of Applied Research for the agriculttiral 
pnoduedons of France overseas. 

It has been judged necessary to intensify prospecting for, and 
the cxploitarion of, the mineral riches of the ^pirc, and the 
Conference has recommended a plan to be drawn up and to be 
realized on the lines of what has been done in the Bridsh Empire 
in the last hltecn years: it calls for the creation of a central mining 
orpnization in the form of a technical foundadon charged with 
contributinp to the geological and mineral exploitation of the 
subsoil of the Empire. 
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Development of Inter-Imperial Tblade 

ITic General Economics Commission of ihc Imperial Con¬ 
ference has defined the boundaries and the methods for supporting 
colonial products. Since it is convinced that such support is a 
necessity at the present time, the Commission has estimated in 
hgurcs and laid down its proposals for each form of support. The 
aggregate benciit for the possessions from the measures suggested 
U estimated for the coming year at 600 or 700 million francs. A 
selection has been made of the forms of support which have the 
least possible repercussion on the price level or on the conditions 
of conversion. Of these means, subsidies arc considered preferable 
to customs dudes and priorities to quotas. Various of these 
measures concern cereals, wine, oleaginous products, and bananas. 
Programmes have been drawn up, notably for cotton, vegetable 
textiles, coffee, tea, shccp-rcaring, and vegetable fuels with the 
necessary support for their cxecudon. On the other hand, cate¬ 
gorical restriedve measures have been adopted for certain products 
which compete with those of the home country; for instance, the 
Governor-General of Indo-China has ratified suggestions relative 
to the reduction of the sowings of Indo-Chinese maize, and 
Government programmes have b^n established for the restriction 
of the vineyards of Morocco and the pulling up of the vineyards 
in Tunis. Funher preference should be given to French exports 
in the Empire. 

Exemptions from taxes for the benefit of French users will con- 
sdtutc a stimulant to the employment of Imperial products and 
offset their purchasing price, which is at present too high. But in 
return for these sacrifices the various parts of the Empire will have 
to accept common measures of discipline in order to avoid glut 
and confusion. 

Tile carrying out of professional agreements between home and 
colonial producers and others has been considered a desirable 
method of lightening the difficulties of the Government and 
alleviating the burden upon the country of the measures recom¬ 
mended. Definite results have already been attained. The Con¬ 
ference has, in fact, submitted for Government sanction an agree¬ 
ment between growers of French wheat and of Indo-Chinese rice, 
and also arrangements concerning coffee, lead, salt, textiles from 
French establishments in India, etc. In addition agreements have 
been proposed for rum and certain non-ferrous metals such as 
chromium. By these means there will be avoided serious dis¬ 
crepancies which at various times have threatened the future of 
the French Empire, providing that the public authorities rapidly 
give executive force to the procedures which have transformed 
bitter rivalry into confident collaboration. 
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This policy of agreement will be favoured and developed by 
the creation or the maintenance of interprofessional committees 
Iinltcd with the Higher Council of France Overseas and tending 
to the adjustment of activities and die reconciliation of interests 
in order to avoid rival products creating confusion on the Imperial 
marker. In pursuance of these ideas, the creation of a Committee 
of the industries of the Empire has been proposed, of a cereal 
Committee of the Empire, etc. 

Colonial exports to France have formed the object of definite 
recommendations, to which a draft Bill has been added as a sup- 
plcmcnt, this Bill giving definite sanction to technical organiza¬ 
tions like the Algerian Bureau for Economic Action, the inter¬ 
ventions of w'hich, W'ith a view to the amcUoration of the products 
of the country, have been particularly useful. 

There is also occasion to note the proposirions which have been 
made as to the economic relations of certain overseas territories 
with foreign countries. Thus the Conference recommends the 
tightening up of tile relations of Indo-China with China and 
japan and of Madagascar with the Union of South Africa. 

The customs law has formed the object of careful consideration 
on the part of the Conference, which has agreed on the necessity 
of adapting it to the policy of support and the regime of preference 
which arc today the preponderating factors in Imperial policy. 
Further, the overseas possessions should ensure to France a cus¬ 
toms protection appropriate to their purchasing power .and their 
conditions of life; in this respect certain adjustments of tariffs 
have been suggested. But the whole country must also assist these 
exports by tempering the regime of customs preference by tech¬ 
nical or commercial methods, such as the reduction of freights 
and of the cost of land transport. 

The prtial customs union between France and Tunis does not 
permit of applying to the products of Tunis, anil notably to its 
wines, the policy of automatic support, and it has been asked that 
its scope should be enlarged. Also the hope has been expressed 
that the Morocco law should be revised by negotiation in such a 
way as to allow- the protectorate the institution of an autonomous 
tariff and liberty of the negotiation necessary for a consolidation 
of its markets. The Conference has also recommended an octroi 
for the products of the mandated territories with facilities com¬ 
patible with their international status, and recommends that these 
countries should defend their trade channels by instituting 
reciprocal quotas without contravening the principles of equality. 
As regards the treaty ports of the Congo and the Niger, the Cbn- 
ference looks foward Iwth to a reform of the customs legislations 
of these territories by international negotiations and to a means 
of defence against foreign oimpedtion. As regards the New 
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Hebrides, nom-ithsianding the special regulations which thdr 
mtexnational situation involves, it has been recognized that the 
policy of support would be of service. 

If the custonu law which regulates the relations of France with 
all her colonics properly speaking appears necessarily to be the 
basis of Imperial policy, new methods should permit of considera¬ 
tion being given to experience gained on the one hand bv French 
agriculture and on the other by the Import trade of Indo-China. 
The treaty concluded with Japan in 1931 and the agreement which 
has recently been made with China involve a definite reduction in 
the tariff of the home country; but the geographical position of 
IndoChina, its habits and peculiar customs suggest that a partial 
revision of its customs law should be undertaken. 

Public Works and Finance 

The Colonial Machinery Committee of the Imperial Conference 
had to determine ways and means appropriate to ensuring the 
appticadon of the progtamme laid down by the two previous 
Cornmisriofis. The budgets of the colonics* of the General 
Government of Algeria* and of the North African protectorates 
arc In a situation which is often difficult; resenT funds are ex- 
liaustcd or arc approaching this condition; in certain cases the 
balancing of receipts and expenditure is no longer assured* The 
later instalments* therefore, of the loans authorised by the laws of 
igji have not been Issued* in most cases for the purpose of avoid¬ 
ing the burdens involved in the payment of interest and amordza- 
tion- All additional insiallarions* in partkaiar those which form 
die basis of the development of the exchange of commodities with 
the home country being prohibited in the Empire overseas, the 
question arises of a dcttiand for State assistance. 

The Conference has transmitted to the Government a pro¬ 
gramme of works to be undertaken over a period of fifteen years 
at a cost of 11,200 million francs, 5 thousand million to be ex¬ 
pended In seven years and the remainder during the rest of the 
period. This sum is divided as follows; Improvements in pro¬ 
duction, 2,836,500,000 francs; maritime and river navigation 
works, 1,843,300,000 francs; railways, 2,511,000,000 francs; roads 
and bridges, 1,(^,900,000 francs; development of the mining 
industry, 20Q million francs; aviation, 265 million francs; postal 
and wireless communications, 203 million francs; public buildings 
and education, 884,400,000 francs; mcasurirs of sanitation for the 
native populations, 1,350,700,000 francs. 

In support of this programme a draft Bill is i>ut forward pro¬ 
posing, after the example of the British “ Colonial Envelopment 
Fund, a '* National Fund for the Envelopment of France Over- 
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scM, supplied annually by paymcnis by groups of those benefiting 
and by a subsidy from the budget of 150 million francs for nine 
years. Funds thus secured arc intended for the assistance of the 
overseas territories with a view to the development of public 
rewurecs the urgency of which has been admitted (first section). 

Terntories overseas wiJI issue direct the necessary loans and the 
home country will share the interest charges. As an eiccprion 
assistance may be given in the form of a capital subsidy, in the 
event of the enterpnse having a purely Imperial character. Thus 
Conference expressed itself in favour of the execution of two 
important railway lines in this category, the railway from the 
Mediterranean to the Niger (the Trans-Sahara line) and the line 
from Doti^a to L;ik*c Tchad in the Camcroons. 

TJe Fifi^cc Committee of the Conference, which has agreed 
to the creation of funeb for the devdopment of colonial resources* 
as mentioned abovcj has recognised the serious budgetary position 
in most of die colonies and has suggested the formation of an inter- 
ininisterial committee which shall undertake to go into the ques¬ 
tion of the alterations to be made in these budgets. The Com- 
cnittec suggests the immediate ahandomnent or adjournment of 
the repayments of agreed loans for the execution of works of an 
Imperial character* A draft Bill has been presented to interpret 
the financial arrangements of companies working in the colonics 
in^such a way as to restore to their local budgets a sum Icgitirnatcly 
belonging to them; considerable fiscal reliefs have been recom¬ 
mended for these companies. 

TTic Conference has also revised the general regulations for the 
working of agricultural credits and has suggested the formation 

jP orgaiiizadon to coordinate and control die agricultural 
credit establishments in each colony. As regards tnemum term 
credits* the Conference is submitting to the Government, in die 
form of a draft Bill, awccmcnis and regulations, iJ>c consdtulivc 
charter of colonial credit. 

FiMlly, colonial administrations will be indebted to the 
Provident (^mmittee for a complete programme of policy as 
regards sanitation and the well-being of the native races. The 
financing of this will be undertaken from the sum of 1,350 million 
francs which appears on the programme of works of the Resources 
0 >mmittce. In order the better to fulfil the duty which falls upon 
the protective power to guarantee the existence and future of the 
JWttvc races, an effective liaison will be instituted between the 
differerit overseas territories to ensure appropriate and well-timed 
action in the important sphere. 
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Policy of Imperial Attainment 

tlie Imperial Coofetence has also foimulatcd rKommendations 
of V^ore'^eral nanire. Though ihc Miuiscei for the M^s 
has not under it aU the territories which constimtc Fra^c 
its task grows from day to day. and wUl be further 
developments resulting from the decisions of the 
a better adaptation of its services to the giosvmg 
functions hL been judged necessiry. In parU^cukr the 
has advised an enlargement of the statistics office 
for information and statistics and, aW all, j 

permanent general secretariat of the Ministry ^ 

Sbe numerous inconveniences resulting from ^’t 
which arc particularly harmful in 6e case of the holder of the 

*^Sthef rSulttf ATlmpcrial Conference will be an adaptation 
to present-day necessities of the Upper Colonial Counal, a con- 
sulmtivc body consisting of elected representatives of the 
and of persons nominated by the Minister. This Tj _ 

future b^me the Upper Council of France Overse^ and ^ 
sist, apart from its prcKnl members, of representative 
attached to the Ministries of the Interior and of f 

Finally, the promoters of the Impenai Conference have with 
go«l rcLn shLn their interest in the results likely ^ ow 
UDon their efforts. The Conference must not rct^n isithout a 
fumre; it has been considered advisable to summon it to 
on definite dates, and between these meetings a special 
will sec to it that its decisions prove effective. To mtxt this sug 
Bcstion the Minister for the Colonies has consbtoted by decree a 
^rmanent bureau, the duties of which arc: ( 1 ) To ^ 

esccution of the proposals, suggestions, 

Conference- fal to prepare and organize periodical consultations of 
the same nature. This bureau has alrea^ received information ^ 
Z the measures taken by M. Louis RoUin with a view to giving 
effect to the decisions of tL Conference; these mc projects approved 
bv the Council of Ministers, dealing with the constitution of a 
national fund for the development of colonial resource, colonial 
credits, financial regubdons for companies working m At colonics, 
the reorganization of the Ministry for the Colonies and the forma¬ 
tion of a committee for scientific research to be attached to U. 
The bureau has also made necessary arrangements for the 
formation of inter professional committees as requested by the 

^""^ngriiowcvcr, that certain decisions of the Im^^al Con¬ 
ference mterest not only the colonics properly^so caUed, but the 
whole of France overseas, it may be asked whether the activities of 
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STATE EDUCATION IN INDOCHINA 

Bv Roger de Belleval 

As is ihc case in the whole of the Faf East, learning was alw'ays 
held in honour in indo-China, particularly in AnniOT, and at an 
early date France had under consideration the que^don of provid- 
ing her colony with a complete educational system on modem 

lines. ^ 

In the beginning the realization of this project proved dimciut. 
The unconcealed hostility of the educated w'as encountered; they 
dissuaded the people from attending the French schools, and the 
teaching staff was inadequate and of poor quality. Fortunately 
the Christians set the example, and Catholics of high literary attain^ 
ments like Petrus Truong vinh K.y secured the necessary liaison 
bctsvcen the Annamite ^lite and the Government of the colony, 

it was with M. Paul Beau, lictwccn 1^2 and I 9 ® 7 » that the 
most serious efforts commenced to supply generally modern forms 
of instruction. M. Paul Doumer had decided upon a lengthy pro¬ 
gramme of public works involving the ctciienditijrc of nearly the 
whole of the available revenue of the colony, and his successor 
therefore had to lay down lines of educational activity which neces¬ 
sitated very small expense. He confined himself therefore to the 
dehning of native policy and to the instruction of the mass of the 
Annamite people. 

An unexpected occurrence contributed to the success which 
crowned his efforts: in 1905 fapan vanquished Russia, and this 
victory of the yellow race made the deepest impression on the whole 
of Asia. TTic Japanese triumph was the consecration of ^e 
superiority of Western culture, and patriotic Annamites enthusias¬ 
tically embraced modern methods of study. It was at this time 
that the first attempt was made to establish an Indo-Chinese univer¬ 
sity- A certain number of Annamites, who considered that the 
prudent deliberation with which France was dealing with l^is 
matter was excessive, went to study in the Japanese universities. 
This movement was also encouraged by the presence in Japan of 
Prince Cuong-Dc, the pretender to the Annamite throne. 

In 1905 M. Gourdon, who is today director of the Ecolc 
Colonialc, laid the firm foundations of the univeiyity of Indo- 
Cbina, and his successors had merely to build upon his beginnings. 
He was successful In this task, thanks to the goodwill and generous 
foresight of M. Allicrt Sarraut, whose name has appropriately been 
given to tlic University and LycA: of Hanoi. 
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Dunng the war, as a recompense to Indochina for the help 
which she gave the Mother Coun^ (nearly 150,000 natives of 
IndoChma came to France as soldiers and labourers), M. Albert 
Sarrauc founded the Hanoi University, which consisted of sn'eral 
si^ooJs of higher instruction (Medteinc and Pharmacy, Public 
Works, Pedagogy, Agriculture, Law, Commerce, ctc.^ Unfor- 
tuna tel y secondary cducarion was not then sufficiently widespread i 
mm of the students of the new university were not qualified. 
C^n^uently the instruction there given more closely resembled 
the higher and professional forms of primary education than a 
truly advanced Instruction, 

Tnc School of Medicine and Pharmacy was of great service^ 
howeverj in turning out excellent practitioners, who used to go to 
France to finish their studies; for nearly two years mst this school 
hasTOssessed the right to confer the doctor's degree* 

The Law Schooly recently inaugurated, has from the beginning 
assumed a considerable importance, and it has excellent professor^ 

It will be concluded that the Albert Sarraut University will 
only be a university in the true sense of the word when all the 
students are qualified at entrance and when the number of lyc^es 
has much increased; a few years ago there was only one, and there 
^c five today. This is not enough, for large private schools arc 
wmg started, and many of the pupiJs study without teachers for 
the first part of the bachelor's degree. 

It may be added that this esamination is much more dilliculc 
chan in France; this is accounted for by the application shown by 
the Annatnita in their work and the careful selection from among 
them which it is des^ired to carry through* 

The lycccs in^ Indo-China provide the same instruction as in 
France, and native pupils arc to be found in them who excel in 
the knowledge of Latin and Greek* But the authorities have 
mought it well to esiablisb a special form of secondary education 
based u^n Asiatic traditions and a knowledge of the history, 
ph^^Josophy and geography of the Far East; this is the syllabus 
wM has been given the title of Far-Eastern Humanities. 

The title IS a good one, for here the Chinese, Sanskrit and Pali 
Unguages occupy the position taken by Greek and Larin in the 
Humanities courses of the Western universities* 

• • # . # 

The establishment of primary education required more delicate 
handling, an<l tentative efforts were made for some time before the 
problem was satisfactorily solved. At one rime there had been in 
each village one family at least in good circumstances which had a 
tutor for the children, and the other children in the village used to 
go to him for their lessons, for which a small charge was made. 
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The tutor was a man of letters and often held the ^chclor s 
diploma conferred at the triennial cxammations, and he uugnt 
the children the Chinese characters. This was the begmmng and 
end of his task, and no one supposed that there was 
to be karnt. It is true that this form of instmction had a hvgti 
moral S'iuc and was imbued with the laws of ^n^cius* 

Tile French authorities did not abolish this kind 01 teaching, 
but the system received a mortal blow when, nearly twenty yca^ 
aep. the great mennial examinations were brought to an end. 
Every thrw years the candidates used to assemble in a camp where 
they were shut up svith their examiners and where they wrote com¬ 
positions on literary subjects. The only points which counted 
were the student’s memory and the display of a certain sentiment 
for poetry. Few diplomas were granted, only one for about every 
forty or fifty candidates. Those first on the hst received the 
doctor's deercc, the others those of licentiate or bachelor, incse 
diplomas were much sought after, for grades in the mandann class 
depended upon the possession of them; each holder of a diploma 
had a right to an administrative position, and no other systetn was 
held to be possihk. Elderly men were therefore often to be found 
among the candidates, and M. Pierre Pasqiucr, the lamented 
Governor-General who met with such a sad end in the acnal 
disaster at Corbigny, often told the story of how he had once 
handed the bachelor’s diploma to an old man of seventy-^o. 

Once the triennial examinations had come to an end, the traoi- 
tional form of educadon was almost completely negkaed and 
primary edneabon could be organized on the n^es^nly wide 
scale. Unfortunately enough the mistake was made of providing 
the instruction in Frcnch,and it was a sad sight to sec unfo^natc 
ushers, with very little knowledge of the construction of the French 
language, making unhappy children repeat phrases which they 
did not understand. Fortunately, about ten years ago it was 
brought to the notice of M. Blanchard dc la Brossc, the Dir^tor- 
General of Public Instruction, that the elemental^ schooFchil^en 
were wasting their lime and deriving no profit from pcir educa¬ 
tion often leaving school without understanding French and with¬ 
out lia vine acquired any useful ideas. Since then, ^erdore, 
primary and elementary instrucrion has been given in the child s 

In Camf^ia and Laos, where the religion of Buddha rules the 
lives of men, and where, traditionally, the bonzes arc the teachers, 
the pagoda schools have been gradually improved and handed 
over to young bonzes who have received instruction in teaching 

The total number of pupils receiving primary cdurabon is nc^Iy 
400,000 for the whole of IndoGhina. and « rapidly 
TTic recent crisis which has resulted in the reduction by halt of the 
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budget of Inda-Chiaa will not allow of the provision of educa¬ 
tional facilities on the same scale as hitherto, but it often happens, 
csKcially in Tonkin and Annanij that it is the villages themselves 
which ask the authorities to provide a school for the maintenance 
of which they offer to subsenbe^ 

teachers in elcmentar)' and primary education arc all 
natives and are nearly 12,000 in number, under the supervision of 
a few hundred French teachers. 

It would be unjust not to refer to professional instructioni the 
organization of which has proved so difficult in IndoChina. The 
Anna mites, in fact, could not grasp that instruction did not neces¬ 
sarily lead to cmploymcDi in some administrative capacity, and 
the pupils who first left schi^ls of drawings cabinet-making and 
wtlery applied for secretarial posts. All this is happily now 
changed, and the artisans who leave these schools are doing good 
work in the direction of the restoration of the native arts. Tradi¬ 
tions showed a tendency to disappear, and the craftsmen used to 
make efforts to copy what they saw in the catalogues of the big 
Pans firmsj the results w'cre naturally disastrous, and French 
instructors have had to restore to the natives the rccoUcctlou of 
their arUsde traditions and the results which they might secure 
from them. 

The School of Fine Arts at Hanoi, which was founded in 1925, 
turns out ardsK, painters and sculptors of undoubted ability, whose 
work, which is strikingly origina], is already much sought after 
by art lovers. The Director of the school, M. Victor Tardieu, has 
contrived to mould the taste of his pupils and at the same time to 
leave them ^cir traditions. Their mode of expression is Asiatic, 
and. their paintings on silk convey the impression of an art uni que 
m Its class. ^ 

Mendon should also be made of the School of Cambodian Fine 
Arts which M. Groslicr created nearly twenty years ago. This 
school trains jewellers, sculptors and weavers, and has completely 
renewed the an industries of the country which were prcviouslv 
m a decadent state. ^ ' 


Howeyrr complete may be educational facilities in IndoChina, 
they will never suffice for all, and m4any youne natives cork to 
rnmcc to finish their studies. 

It might be imagined that only the best students would come to 
tr^ce, but this is not the case, and it may be said that the French 
utiiycrsiucs encounter both the best and tlie worst IndoChincse 

T^e number of places in the lyc6:a is limited and the mediocre 
native students arc rapidly eliminated; further,the bachelor’s degree 
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is much more difficult to obtain in lod^hina th^ ut ’ 

since die administration is not desirous of having a large 
o£ graduates demanding posts which could not ^ 

For these two reasons the wcli-toHio ^nd to 

children who seem doubtful of achieving 
colony. These Annaraites, therefore, who ca^ out their 
studKs in France are mediocre as a mlc; ffic s 

this rule are when the native family (cspeciidly m C^hm^hma) 
desires that its children should be as complete y French ^ 

mse students are to be found in the faculties after having ot 
tained their bachelor’s degrees, but they cannot compete with 
those of their compatriots who have cam^ out 
studies in Indochina and only come to France when 
obliged to, because the instruction which they seek is not giscn 

be, h ae« the A,vna».Ua »«. ^ Anaaej 

are apt w be attracted by the arts ^d seienees, « 

CochioT:hina tend to t^c up medicine and law. This diii 
cnee is due to the fact that the race has remained more vigmous 
in the north, retaining its customs and m particular the t^te for 
disinterested culture, while CochinT:hina bs come much more 
stronglv under the influence of Western civdiitanon. 

Three Annamites have had brilliant academic careers, and all 
three are natives of Tonkin. This fact is the more rcmarUble 
since the Annamites of Cochin-China repre^nt a^ut 
of the Annamite students in France, those of Tonkin ^d Annam 
comprising the remaining third. M. Nguyen manh Tuong was 
the ^rst Annamite to become a Dixtor of Literature, and 
secured this dlstincdoo at the exceptionally «rly age 
four. His principal thesis was on Alfred de Musset, and he dc^t 
with this refined and abstract poet with a finc^, penetration, and 
lightness of touch which are truly French. His examplc^was fd- 
lowed last year by M. Nguyen van Huyen. His thesis, however, 

was on the subicct of Annamite literature. 

M. Pham duy Khi£m was the first Annamite to enter the 
Ecolc Normalc Superieure (arts); he excels in French and Greek, 
and will shortly become Professor of Grammar. 

The Ecolc dcs Chartes is, as is well known, a speaficaily 
school for the training of scholars capable of dcaphenng, dating, 
and authenticating documents deding with the 
especially in die Middle Ages. The entrance c^mapon is very 
diScuU,Vd necessitates a very profound 

historv. Nevertheless, an Annamite from Hue, M Ngo dmh 
Nhu7passed this examination last year 

nkccd^slxth amongst the sixteen successful candid.ites He is 
Sdymg at the same time the Chinese language at the School of 
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Oriental Languages, and in three ytnrs’ time will render a great 
service by publishing the texts inaispensable for a knowledge of 
the history of Annam. 

Philosophy has not so far secured the attention of any outstand- 
and this is sufficiently curious. 

The Ecole du Louvre has this year, for the first tinie, an 
Annamtte student. He is a Tonkinois, M. Vu cao Dam, and a 
sonptor of great talent who is studying the history of Asiatic art in 
^ it f®' the art of Annam. 

The Annamites liavc also shown remarkable aptitude for the 
sacnccs; three years ago there were four at the Ecole Polytech- 
nicjM, and one of them, who came from Northern Annam, 
M. Hoang xuan Han, is a mathematician of the first class. There 
are num&ons engineer Annamites at the Ecole Ccntralc dcs Arts 
et Manufactures and at the Ecole Supcriciirc d’Elcctricitf- 

One Annanme has just obtained the doctor's degree in science * 
Melb Hoang thiNga of Tonkin, doctor of physical science, while 
M. Doan Khac Thmh, who works at the museum, will, in a few 
months, be presenting his thesis for the doctor's degree in natural 

The faculties of law and medicine arc much frequented by 
v^natiute students, but it is specially in medicine tliat they have 
obtained noteworthy results. Several have passed with success the 
very difficult examination of the Paris hospitals course, and one 
ot them, M. Pham huu Chi, is expected to become an outstanding 
figure in his art. Annamites make excellent doctors; they 
are very hard working and conscientious, arc expert in diagnosis 
and MSSCS5 a Mrt of intuition in cases of sickness, apart from 
which they exhibit great manual dexterity. Seseral arc dreadv in 
practice m Pans and the provinces, where their work is much 
apprcaated. 


of the economic crisis in IndoChina has com¬ 
pelled the Government to reduce to the minimum the number of 
to students in France, and has caused many parents to inter- 
^pt t^ course of ^eir sons' studies. The publi Lthoriiies have 
also been troubled by activincs of the Communists among 
Annamitc students. This pernicious influence caused anxiety 

W were encouraging risings in IndoChina, 

but t^y It has been r^uced to very small proportions. In any 
^ It would have htde effect on young people educated in the 
mo« unM^t schools in France and equipped with that critical 
spirit which characterizes the really culdvaicd Frenchman. 

A more serious matter is die almost complete assimilation of 
these young people. After a few years' stay in France they become 
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French in spirit, in heart and in manner* They 
with bitter regret to their return to their native 
their families and make every eflort to delay their 
Those who return, in fact, often feel themselves to be^stiangtrs 
in their own families; they are shocked by the naive >gno^t 
opposition exhibited by some of thc^ rdaoons to ideas of ^ 
aviation. The French “ioor officials, us^ly rccnutcd from 

non<ommissioncd officers who have served their time, K 

of these “ eallicized ” natives with their good diplomas and pre¬ 
tend to look down on them. They arc liabk, m^forc, to cc 
solitary and discouraged, a fact which is much » ocjcgren^. 

No doubt in course of time, as the numbers of 5 ]*^“ . 

aad progressive young people btercase, they will a e 
togethcr^d afford deb other mutual supfwrt. 
arc recruited, to an cver-lnacasmg dewee, from the doctors and 
licentiates in law, and the harrier which today separates ffic native 
officials from the intellectual ditc of the country ^ 

M Reni Robin, now Governor-General of Indo-C^a, has tor 
tuoatdy realized that it is his duty to a^st in this 
help the new educated class to round this difficult headland, he 
has devoted the whole of his strength to the task. A census has 
been taken of all Annamites with diplomas who arc not in 
administrative employment, and instructions have been given to 
m^c use of their services wherever this is posable. 

Talented students, whose education was liable to be interrupted 
3S the result of the crisis, have received grants whi^ allow them 
to complete their studies. In this way the country has been saved 

from bitterness and discontent. _ _ 

M. Robin has ordered his subordinates to treat with those 

Annamites who have received diplomas; the higher offiaah have 
adopted this attitude for a long time past. , ? , . j 

lii conclusion, it may be claimed that the work of education and 
instruction undertaken by France in Indi^hina has been com¬ 
pletely successful; on the intellectual plane bonds have been forK 
&tw<in the tw'o races of which it may be said with ceminty that 
they will never be broken and that their strength will withstand 
the severest upheavals. 


(Tranthted,) 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES 

By Professor Da. Is. H. CASstmc 

(Professor of N.E.I. Cuitomjry Law in the Siatc University of UtrediL) 

One of iJie departments of the Government In the Netherlands 
Last Indies required by Article 115 of the Law of the Netherlands 
Indian Government, through which the Governor-General rules, 
IS that of Justice, established for the first time in. 1870. 

In common with all the other departments, that of Justice has 
^ti its task and sphere of action expand as governmental charge 
increased. Thus through this department an Office of Labour was 
created in 1921, thus rnarking an important period in the dcvclop- 
Lbour legislation for the N.E.L This office was charged 
With Government control of the reI:idon5 betwoen employer and 
employee In that country. Among others, a section for labour 
insDcction in Java and Madura was included in this office, to be 
followed later by one for the outlying districts; both were com¬ 
bined in 1933 out of considerations of time-saving. Jn so far as 
governmental interference in labour conditions exists in the N.E.I. 
It may be regarded as an attempt of the State to improve the posi¬ 
tion of the labourers {labour protection). We shall see whence this 
action in the N.E.I. dates and to what measures it has given rise. 

DKidcs the attempts on the part of the Government to improve 
me labour conditions, efforts in the same direction can be made 
by the labourers. There follows the organizing of employees into 
labour and trade unions for the purpose of carrying on economic, 
commercial, and political action. Whereas in England a strong 
influence has been exerted by the trade unions since i8;?5, when 
the Employer and Workmen Act was passed-and in Holland, 
tM, the labourer and trade unions have greatly developed during 
the last thirty to forty years—the labour movement in the N.E.I, 
still IS m its swaddling-dothes. 

To explain this fact we must realize that in the N.E.I. we have 
to do with a colonial state of society. We are face to face there 
with various productive and l.ibour organizations, the extremes 
being represented by the Wcstem-mlndcd large-scale system of 
production and the original home production, each having its own 
character, its own d^ands and needs. Between these there arc 
staters of transition. For those engaged in home production 
religions, socialj and economic factors play an important part and 
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make the Uboar problem, iissume an entirely ■different character; 
they do not give to the sexial question ihc importance and acute¬ 
ness it has assu-med in Western countries. 

Whilst the indigenous labourers occupy a weak position as a 
social group f as indiiridualSf thanks to tneir supplementary in¬ 
comes^ they arc in a stronger position their employer than 

their Western colleagues. In the event of a strike, or the stoppage 
or shrinkage of business through slackne^ or depression, they as 
a rule retire to the desa, since for them the tics with the natural 
centre had not been broken when they began earning wages from 
the foreign employer. The power of absorption thus shown by the 
desa IS a fortunate circumstance;, and we may regard it as one of 
the causes why die present w^orld crisis does not interfere so much 
with the economic life of ihe indigenous inhabitants as is the case 
elsewhere. 

Native production is still governed predominantly by custoni 
and tradition, as mposed to Western produce, which is always 
directed towards cmcicncy* under the influence of a severe curtail¬ 
ment in prosperity. In this connection the necessity of an in¬ 
feriority position as bem^cen employer and labourer docs not exist. 
Relation in the indigenous world could best be described as one of 
parmership* In many cases the allocation of part of die proceeds 
takes the place of fixed wages, while the institution oE mutual aid, 
sometimes even judicial property adoption, often makes it possible 
to dispense with paid labour entirely* 

Let us now sec what measures on the basis of social h.vf have 
been taken by the indian Government* In the first period of 
industrial development, when the larsc industries began to expand 
in the early part of the ninciecnth century^ the principle of 
Government abstention from interference held good, and led to 
unjustifiable labour conditions. Since about 1870^ breaking with 
the laissez-faire maxim of the orthodox libera 1 and Manchester 
school, almost all governments, inspired by the wish to help the 
labouring class, have considered it their duty to limit the free 
action of scl hint crest in the unequal strife between employers {the 
economically stronger party) and labourers, who arc economically 
weaker* England lea, other countries followed suit, Holland 
being amongst them. In 1874 the first step was taken by the 
Van Houten Children Act, After this numerous labour regula¬ 
tions have sprung up, the most important being the Labour Act of 
igip, which was followed by several others* Whilst one part of 
the social law has labour protection in view, another aims at soda! 
insurance—the protection of labourers against ihc financial conse- 
cjuenccs of certain risks which they themselves cannot shoulder 
(mcluding the Netherlands Workmen's Compensation Act, 1910)* 
In respect to the last-mentioned part of social bw the N.E.I, 
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have not made any progress, but in the sphere of labour protection 
something has already been brought about. 

The activity of the legislator was, of course, directed in the first 
instance towards the protection of the weak, the women and 
children. Following far in the wake of Western countries, the 
N.E,I. issued regulations incorporated in the Decree of 1925, 
Nos, 647 and 648, for the pnrpose of limiting child labour and 
night work for women. A child under twelve years of age may 
not do work beyond its strength; moreover, child labour is pro¬ 
hibited in workshops where more than ten persons arc employed 
together, in factories, in the laying out or the upkeep of roads, or 
other digging work. Child bbour is, however, permitted in work¬ 
shops where the work is done exclusi vely by families. A woman 
is not allowed to do any work of the amve-mentioned kinds 
between ten in the evening and five in the morning, except by 
special permission of the Governor-General. By an Ordinance of 
1910 a factory regulation was enacted with provisions for the pro¬ 
tection of laiiourers against accidents. 

The relation in civil law between bbourer and employer is 
governed by two regulations; one (Articles 1601-1603, Civil Code) 
for natives and foreign Orientals, and another, on the same lines 
as the Dutch law of labour contract, holds good for those subject 
to the European law. The regulation for the “Europeans" is 
very extensive compared with me modest provisions of the Civil 
Code, For the employees working on the estates in Sumatra a 
separate legal regulation exists—viz., the Assistants Regulation of 
1921 (amended in T931). 

In the Netherlands possessions in the East outside java and 
Madura since the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of this 
century, when the demand for products such as tobaccer, rubber, 
coffee, and tea was strongly on die increase, tliert have been laid 
down Coolie Ordinances containing regulations concerning the 
rights and duties of the employers and the labourers horn e/re- 
where, so far as they affect the natives and foreign Orientals. 
Before the general Coolie Ordinance (Statute Book, 1931, No, 94) 
which is now in forec there cxistctl certain territorial ordinances, 
in which the principle of labour protection and dial of labour 
security were leading features, but stress was laid on the latter. 

These regulations were aimed at two things: on the one hand, 
protection by law against the arbitrary treatment of the labourers 
born elsewhere. Here die consideration was that the labourers 
living in Java and working on an estate in the neighbourhood of 
their own desa can more easily break the labour contract than the 
Java labourer who has migrated to Deli, for example, and is in a 
dependent position in a strange country. On the other hand, the 
intention is to aim at bbour security. To provide safeguards for 
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an estate in the Netherlands pqsscssions in the East outside Java* 
especially for a young enterprise^ it is necc^ry that Ae legislator 
should lay down rules to prevent live coolies from arbitrarily back¬ 
ing out of their obliptions. In these eases the employers have 
incurred considerable expense for the transport of the coolies, imd 
if they cannot rely on regular work from these labourers the im¬ 
portation of them from Java would constitute far too great a risk* 
Thus in the Ordinance of 1917 for the isle of Banka, besides 
stipulations as to die way in which labour contracts should be 
made, their duration, and stipulations for the kind of bbour, hours 
of rcstj wages, medical treatment, and free return transport with 
their families on the termination of the three years" contract, there 
is also Article 19, which stipulates that " each arbitrary infraction 
of the labour contract is punishable by detention up to one month 
or by Hne up to 100 guilders." Arbitrary infraction was regarded 
as meaning desertion and prolonged refusal to carry out the 
allotted task* The latter w^os only punishable w^hen a complaint 
w^as lodged by ihc employer. 

Article 19 contained the notorious panitit^e saftetioTtr A similar 
provision was also found in the other Coolie Ordinances, A stub¬ 
born fight over the preservation of the punitive sanction, confused 
and complicated by differences of race and naiionalistic tendencies, 
was carried on for many years in speeches and writing w^ithin and 
outside Parliament and the Council The experience Mined in 
practice with the punitive sanction, the in ter national obligations 
resulting from our membership of the League of Nations since 
1920, our being a party to die mirteenth volume of the 1 rcaty of 
Peace of Versailles dealing with “labour,"' and our membership 
of the International Labour Office at Geneva have all contributed 
towards our proceeding to a more intensive government control 
with labour affairs. 

Already in 1918 the N.E J. Government announced its intention 
that within a measurable space of time it would proceed to the 
abolition of the punitive sanction. 

In 1925 the Council in the N-E.L pronounced itself in favour 
of its retention, but tlic Second Chamber of the Statcs-Gcncral of 
the Netherlands carried a vote, in which the wish was expressed 
to revise the Coolie Ordinances every five years, commencing with 
19^0, in order to arrive at gradual abolition. One of the lost acts 
of die punitive sanction tragedy is provided by the Ordinance 
Statute Book, 1931, No. 94, by which a general regubtion was 
introduced cancelling all the earlier Coolie Ordinances. It con¬ 
tains practically the same stipulations as the above-mentioned 
ordinance for the isle of Banka, and includes Ure wnal provisions 
against the employee and the employer (the Articles 34 "^^)^ 

With Article 4[ of the Coolie Ordinance, 1931, a beginning was 
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made in the gradual abolition of the punitive sanction. A scheme of 
gradual contraction is included in it. The concerns which had been 
started before or during must, from the first of January, 1932, 
1934, and 1936, work with a percentage of at least 25, 40, and go 
free labourers respectively. In the case of concerns that have been 
started later, other fixed percentages are in force. Businesses 
which start in 1935 and 1936 roust have at least 25 per cent, of 
f^bourers in 1^2. Moreover, there is a regulation for the 
revision of the Coolie Ordinance in 1936 and thereafter every five 
years, when a further contraction can be considered. The degree 
of graduality is influenced by all sorts of factors, also international 
ones. Thus some time ago the tobacco planters in Deli had to 
abandon pimitivc sanctions when in the United States a law was 
passed forbidding the import of products grown or made under 
the system of compulsory labour. True, laMur under the regula¬ 
tions of the Coolie Ordinance cannot be said to come under the 
heading of “ compulsory labour,” but the Deli planters did not 
dare to run the risk and preferred to terminate all the coolie 
contracts. 

In 1932 Article 43a was inserted into the Coolie Ordinance of 
1931. It opens out the possibility for concerns explicitly to give 
up the right to lodge a complaint against an infringement com¬ 
mitted by the labourers. In that case the penal provisions for it 
do not hold good b the ease of labourers worl^g with these 
concerns. 

Beside the Coolie Ordmance just discussed there is still the 
Ordbance of igii concerning freedabour regulation.** It de¬ 
fines the rights and duties of natives and foreign Orientals working 
on an estate who do not belong to the bdigenous population 
of the district in which the estate is situated and concerning which 
there is no contract in existence on the basis of the Cooltc 
Ordinance of 193** The gradual abandonment of the punitive 
sanction and the Coolie Ordinance will lead to the substitution of 
free-labour regulations in the districts lying outride Java and 
Madura. The number of favanesc cooties workmg on the estates 
in those districts was, according to the Statistical Annual Rejxirt 
of 193** The following list taken from the report of the 

Bank of Java, I 93^~*933 tb*^ proportions 

of the different categories of labourers workmg there; 

WprliEjijr LKbourert Working 
undn PEtaiiivs ■ccord!iQ£ to 

Sirnclian. StMnto Book, 1911. 

May, 1930 ... 273*29* 33.583 

Jan., 1933 — =3.974 HJ.Bii 

To the social laws in the Netherlands Indies belong, further. 


Free 

Labourarv 

19.676 

8.809 
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the Chinese labourers’ rcguladons for Banka (19^7* revised in 
1932) and for Billiton (1932), and the regulations for the Chinese 
balk-cutting works and charcoal distilleries* the stxallcd Pa^g- 
lotigs, in the districts of Riouw and Dependencies, Sumatra s East 
Coast and Djambi, the Panglonc regulations of 1923. 

1 ma y add a few words about reeruitmert and recruiting 
ordinances. As compared with former years the recruitment of 
coolies in Java for the outlying tiistricts has decreased to a pcM 
exicnt on account of the bad firospccts on the plantations; also the 
question of the punitive s^medon has lost much of its significance 
on that account. Ilie recruiting originally was the monopoly of 
the so-called professional recruiting agencies. They were con¬ 
ducted by private businesses established in Java, who were in 
touch with people who were willing to emigrate through the 
recruiting agents; the reemiters took care that an emigration con¬ 
tract was concluded with the people then resident in Java. Many 
abuses occurred under this systemi and professional rcctmtincnt 
was accordingly abolished in 193*^^ 

Another system^ still practised, is sclf-rccmitment. The recruit¬ 
ing of coolies then takes place by and for the variot^ esmtes. 
Sc^'eral estates in Sumatra have created their own organizations 
f.g., the A.D.E,K. (General Deli Emigration Ofhee) and the 
Zusuma (South Sumatra Agricultural Union), In 1927 56,5^ 
emigrated through this selbrecruiimenL But however well-inien- 
tioned this system may bc^ it can happen that the natives arc 
misled by the agents when they go to the desa to persuade them 
to emigrate- To do aw^ay with this objection a system has been 
adopted which is similar to that already in use in Deli in 1S80 
for the recruiting of Chinese cooUeS- It w'orks as follows t The 
Chinese coolies who have wi^orked for some years on the plantations 
In Deli (the laol^ekf^oU guests) make use of their furlough in 
China to bring back friends and relations = ncw guests). 

There was a demand for the introduction of recruiting 

also in Java, and for that reason offices w^erc opened there by a 
joint agency of tobacco and rubber concerns on Sumatra s East 
Coast p,P,V, and the Avros). This system was called free emi¬ 
gration, as the labourers did not sign a contract in Java, and if 
they did not like the sU'ange country they were sent back again to 
Java, [n 1927 as many as 9,000 coolies went to Sumatra by this 
form of recruitment- It is a sad sign of the times that since r93^ 
with the closing down of many estates in Sumatra, coolies have 
to be sent back to Java by thousands. Their great number and 
the difficulty for them to find a sustenance in Java raised the 
question whether, instead of bang sent back, these coolies would 
not have done better in being helped to a piece of l™d in Sumatra, 
that they might become agriculturists there on their owm account. 
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This plan has been canied out, and many coolies arc now in the 
possession of their own land. 

To sum up, it may be said that if, for a long dme, the soda! 
legislation in the Netherlands East Indie may have been back¬ 
ward, yet during the last ten years or so great efforts have been 
made in the interests of the employees. 
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problems of the south pacific 

Bv Marc T. Greinx 

(The author hai been for wnw years an intcroatio^l correspo^m for 
the Ckrittian Sdencf Monitor, travelling in practically every part ot the 
world*) 

The past few years have seen many changes in the South Pacific, 
chan ECS political, social and economic, and all so imrked through* 
out a vast region as possibly to have a future significance even 

beyond the bounds of that region. ^ j i, 

'fhe archipciagoSj groups and islands inimediatcly afiKtcd y 
these changes include most or all of the tropical fairylands oi the 
sea itnniortalized by Melville and L^h and Stevenson and a lun 
dred others. Polihcal friction between natives and European 
administrators has had an unsettling effect in some groups. 
Economic perplexities have §pne far to destroy the old la^i^-faire, 
lotus-eating existence in such far-famed beauty-spots as T^m and 
Samoa. And alterations in the social structure, due to me rapid 
increase in the Asiatic and mixed-blood population m half a dozen 
archipclagoS) hold many potentialities. , n -c 

A dozen years ago a boom ” era prevailed oyer the Pacifk, 
especially in the South Sea Islands. Copra, the dried meat o c 
coconut, economic mainstay of all the islands for hall a ccni^y, 
sold during the war at approximately $300 a ton, a figure 1 
unheard of, and even at that price the supply hardly ccjualled the 
demand. Cocoa, next most important staple, bmug ^®P 
of $400 a ton, while other pnMUCts — pearl shell, vamlla, coftee, 
and transportable fruit—were all at a premium. Wealth came to 
Europeans, Chinese and natives alike. _ 

The South Sea islanders achieved familiarity with ^pccts of the 
white man’s civilization before unknown to them. With the pr^ 
cccds from profitable sales of copra, cocoa, vanilla, and pear s^ 
they bought talking-machines and mechanical pianos and radios 
and even experimented with automobiles m places where ^re 
were no roads and only a mile or wo 0I smooth l«ach. They 
abandoned comfortable thatch houses for conugatcd-iron shacks, 
developed a taste for tinned foods, and m the French islands, where 
there were no restrictions, spent much money on alco o . 

Various planters, some of them of mixed blo^, made acm^ 
fortunes during the war years by securing copra from the ^nv« 
at pre-war prices and disposing of it at l»om figures. 
the natives discovered what was going on, and resenment spread 
that has not even yet disappeared. Moreover, as the years of 
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prosperity passed and the natives were no Jonger able to buy radios 
and tinned food nor to keep their deteriorating automobiles in 
repair, their search for a cause invariably and inevitably came to a 
halt in an increasingly resentful contemplation of white sovereignty 
—a soveragnty that with one exception had never been sought and 
had usually been opMsed until opposition was found hopricss, 
^us economic difficulties in the South Seas have had their 
political repercussions, and those it must be the immediate tas k of 
white possessors of the islands tactfully and with good intent to 
iMk to, in order that friendly relations widi the native race may 
be the fact in all the groups. Nor is there lacking plenty of 
evidence that this is being done and that altruism and Wuevolencc 
are at last replacing the exploitation and selfishness that, to the 
white man s discredit, so long marked his intercourse with the 
Polynesian and the Melanesian races. 

An example of this is found in Western Samoa, formerly a 
German colony, now administered by New Zealand under a “ C " 
Mandate. The Samoans arc a prideful people, perhaps the most 
independent branch of the Polynesian race. Never voluntarily did 
they accept ^ white man’s rule, and much friction existed durine 
the iraod of tripartite’' administration, when America, EnglaniJ 
Germany tried abortively to govern the islands together, and 
m Western Samoa through the following era of German 
dominMcc. A New Zealand force captured this part of Samoa in 
the early weeks of the World War, but until recently the Mandate 
^at was awarded England at Versailles and turned over to the 
Etominion for administering has been held to the accompaniment 
of much dissatisfacbon among the natives. Their resentment has 
been deepened by the better fortune of their brothers in American 
Samoa, who enjoy so much larger a degree of autonomy. 

Two years the self-assumed native leader, a trader of mixed 
blood named Nelson, was exiled by the New Zealand administra¬ 
tion from the islands. It is, in fact, his second exile. Eight years 
ago he was sent away for a period of five years. At the expiration 
of that he was permtted to return on condition that he make no 
more trouble for the New Zealand Administration. The condi¬ 
tion ^g anything but fulfilled. Nelson was subsequently dc- 
jtortcd for a pcnrrf of ten years, and the New Zealand Supreme 

Smin'^SmtiliV^^' ^ decision to that effect of the Mandatory 

The wisdom of this seemingly drastic course now becomes too 
apparent to be questioned. Samoa is more quiet and morecon- 
^ted than m years, so much so, m fact, that the New Zealand 

S ® furlough and most of his force 

iMthdrann ft^ the islands, leaving the poDcing to the natives 
themselves. Thus now New Zealand, having made little progress 
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in Samoa for a long time because of her tnexpcricnce in 

colonial administradon, at last is justifying the entrusting to her of 
the Samoan Mandate. 

For a variety of reasons having to do even more with the future 
than with the presents it is altogether essential that peace and amity 
prevail in these far-flung island groups of the Pacific. Possible 
realignments of various kinds throughout the vast area might 
conceivably bewilder the natives in somewhat the same degree that 
realignments in Europe have left certain racial groups in a confused 
and resentful state. 

That being the case, the fullest guarantee of future amity between 
a hundred thousand Polynesians, several times that number of 
Melanesians, and the European administrators of the numerous 
groups and islands;, is all possible consideration for the nadvc 
welfare in these dmes of rapid changes of which the islanders can 
make nothing and are thus confused, bewildered, and increasingly 
restive. After all, a certain obligation in respect of them all lies 
upon the European, and often it has been forgotten. The Poly¬ 
nesian people especially, a race of Caucasian origin once numbered 
in the millions, possessing many fine quaJides culturally, ever 
friendly disposed toward the white num, have received a good deal 
less than their due from him and have suffered much from cx- 
plolters, piratic ** traders ” and “ bladtbirdcrs,'' The days of the 
trader who bartered alcohol for the products and possessions of 
the islanders and the slave-dealer who rounded them up by force 
of arms for transportation to fields of hard labour in many places 
arc, happily, over. But the exploiter w'ho would mislead them as 
to the intent of their white administrators is sdll about here and 
there. 

Moreover, the Polynesian race, if not the Melanesian, is, so far 
as the pure blood is concerned, in the final epoch of its long history. 
Even now the islander of that blood unmbeed wim either 
European, Chinese, East Indian, or negroid is growing compara¬ 
tively rare, “ Our people walk into the sunset, say the old men 
of the race. It is true, and so let the white man see to it that the 
sunset is a tranquil one. 

The various administrations of the Pacific Islands have been 
directed, of course, to this end. That is declared in the general 
contentment that has prevailed until the coming of the recent 
perplexed years. England, governing, directly or through her 
Dominions, the Fijis, the Cook group, Tonga—the “Friendly 
Islands” of Cook—Westem Samoa, part of New Hebrides, 
the Gilberts, the Solomons, former German possessions in and 
about New Guinea, and many scattered islands and islets, has not 
fallen noticeably short of the British colonizing ideal to be first of 
all a strengthening and sustaining moral force. 
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In the Fijis, a Crown Colony under direct administration, she 
has preserved a degree of well-being and contentment am ong these 
partly Melanesian people chat has made of the gtoiip a model island 
colony. The Fijians arc the only people in all the island world 
of the South Seas who came under European rule at their own 
request. They entrusted their welfare to Britain and Britain has 
never bctra)Td the trust. Other groups and islands came under 
the British flag as a result of various circumstances and chains of 
circumstance, but none except Samoa have ever seriously cavilled 
at English rule. 

But now a problem arises in the Fijis in connection with the 
East Indians. These, like the Chinese in Tahiti and elsewhere, 
came first as indentured plantation labourers and remained to gain 
gradual control of business and trade. But unlike the Chinese, 
who have never declared any polidcal aspirations anywhere in the 
South^ Seas, the Indians in the Fijis now demand equal repre¬ 
sentation in the islands' governing body. This, chiefly on benalf 
of the native Fijians, has been refused, and the Indians, their 
number ever growing and their commercial influence constantly 
increasing, are incre^ingly restive in the face of the refusal. This 
is, perhaps, Britain’s greatest problem in her far-flung Padfle 
island possessions, and tlic manner of its solution is not yet 
apparent. All that need be said on this subject licrc is that the 
interests of the Fijians must be kept steadily in view. 

The recent discontent in Western Samoa had more or less 
crystallized into a demand, not so much for complete independence, 
nor even for the degree of autonomy which America has granted 
the natives of the other part of the group, as for administration 
direct from London rather than through a small dominion. 
However, New Zealand has made many concessions to the 
islanders of late. 

The British part of New Guinea, largest island in the world 
apart from Australia, is divided between the Australian colony of 
Papua and the Australian Mandate over the former German 
possessions. Importance and value have been lent to the latter by 
the gold discoveries which arc being energetically and profitably 
worked. These arc reached from the coast in less than two hours 
by aeroplanes, whereas the journey through the jungle used to be 
One of weeks of hardship and danger. The air service is one of 
the most remarkable in me world, all the machinery for the mine 
Workings having been carried in that way without a single serious 
mishap. 

The people of New Guinea arc, of course, negroids in a very 
primitive stage of development, and many arc head-hunters and 
cannibals. Nevertheless, Australia is making highly creditable 
progress among them, and expeditions arc now constantly pcnc- 
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tilling into the interior. Lately a tribe hitherto completely un¬ 
known and ctbnologically unrecorded has been found in the far 
interior, tens of thousands b number. 

Recent years have brought their economic trials to all the 
Europeans in the South Sea Islands, and many have been forced to 
abandon plantations developed through many years of hard work 
to rich production of copra, cocoa, or fnitt. There is no longer 
sufficient market for the former two to make production worth 
while, and about all that is left as a marketable commodity ^ 
fruit, generally bananas. So far as the European is concerned, 
then, the former case of life, expansive hospitality, and idyllic 
eristcncc generally arc very largely things of the past, nor are they 
apt to return. 

With the native, however, apart from the aforesaid fact that he 
resents at first the deprivation of those things of modernity w'ith 
which abounding prosperity brought familiarity, the ease is ^to¬ 
gether different. Childlike as he is, the end of the era of talking- 
machines and tin roofs, and especially of the alcohol that only 
brought to him material and moral disaster, will presently 
concern, and he will be as happy as ever and even better oft in 
his old-time thatch house and upon his^ old-time fish, taro, and 
coconut diet. The change in the social structure, gradual if 
bevi table, will only mean tlicn that the new race of mixed bloM 
will learn to exist in the same wholesome simplicity of narive life 
before ever the white man appeared. 

For that is what it is unmistakably coming to tri the South 
in ail or most of the islands below the Line. They arc gobg back 
to the old days in the manner of their life, if not presently m the 
character of their people. This process is aided and hastened by 
the discontinuance of trading stations on many of the rnorc remote 
islands. There being no more inducement to trade in copra or 
cocoa beans or pearl shell, there is no further rcMon for the main¬ 
tenance of trarung posts, or for schooners to visit the outer isle 
at all. Thus it is not at ail unlikely that islets and atolls populated 
by several hundred people will go unvisited for two or three years 
at a time, although both England and France send small gunboats 
now and then to make the rounds of all the more rOTotc places, _ 
The French Society Islands, prt-emnent fairylands of the South 
Seas, have felt the depression, particularly as to their European 
inhabitants because the sole exports were copra, shell, ^^d 
the vanilla bean, markets for all of w’bieh have almost vanibed. 
And from the same cause money has become ajmort nonexistent 
among the natives. But that is far from meanbg hardship with 
them. All the food they require may be had here for the t:^ng. 
Nature arranged for their needs lone ere the white man cv« heard 
of their islands, and nattirc will still arrange for them. There ts 
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ample material for their food, thdr houses, their boats, even for 
clothing, and dependence upon it will render their lives more 
wholesome than they have been for a hundred years. The white 
man brought them alcohol and iron roofs and tinned food, all of 
which were harmful un^uitcd to them^ Now the white tnari^s 
depression has taken those things away. And though the islander 
may resent that at first, fail to understand it, and attribuce it to the 
cver-incapllcabic white man's strange ways, yet presently he will 
cease to resent, abandon the futile quest for an explanation, and, 
in his old manner of life^ be more content than oer. Considerable 
overlordship, entrusting to native leaders a reasonable amount of 
authority in administration, protection of the island races from 
exploiters, and such aid of various kinds as a benevolent yet discreet 
parent would give his diiidren will accentuate this content and 
assure future happiness to the South Sea peoples. 

Much criticism has been directed at all the Pacific adminlstia- 
rions for ^rmitdng the immigration of Aaatics, especially Chinese, 
and the “ contamination ” of the natives, more particularly the 
Polynesians. The soimdness of the criticism is at least debatable, 
nor is there much evidence in support of the '‘contamination” 
theory. On the other hand, the Chinese, who, with the exception 
of the East Indians in the Fijis, arc almost the sole immigrants, arc 
Ac most orderly and peaceable and industrious of people hero, as 
in Ae East Indies, Ac Caribbean, or SouA America. In Ae SouA 
Seas Aey have intermarried wiA Polynesian and Melanesian, of 
course, yet in Aeir progeny Acre is no evidence of racial deteriora¬ 
tion. On Ac contrary, Ac Polynesian-Cbincse blend has been 
found to produce an engaging and useful combination of Ac kind- 
Uncss and amiability of Ac former and Ac quick intelligence and 
industriousness of the latter. 

At any rate, this is Ac future Pacific Islands race, and it will 
not be one aitogcAcr unworAy to preserve some, at least, of Ac 
splcnAd traditions of Ac original folk. Moreover, and Ais is not 
least important. Acre is room among Ac South Sea IslanA for 
Aousands of people, for very many Aousands, and there is like¬ 
wise every opportunity for them to live happily and to produce 
ample for Acir needs. Here, Acn, Acre may perhaps be found 
one solution of Ac over-population problem of some of Ac 
Oriental countries. 
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CHINESE RELIGION IN THE THIRD CENTURY B.C.* 

By Rev. E. R. Hughes 
(R eader in diiiiese PliiloK^thy, Oxford University,) 

I FiTiP in England a very prevalent conception among the people 
who take the trouble to have any concepdon at Jl, that Chinese 
arc naturally a people who have little or no interest in religion; 
indeed, that they are not reli^ously minded. The rca»n for Ais 
is supposed to be that Confucius himself was a sceptic in religion, 
and he and his followers after him substituted ethics for religion. 
When I first went to China in 1911 I also had imbibed this idea, 
but 1 had not been very long there when what I saw among the 
ordinary Icss-cducatcd people led me to doubt very much whether 
this idea of their non-religiousness was true. The longer I lived in 
the interior of China the tnofc I doubted it* tmiil jipally 1 trirew 
over the idea altogether^ The cjuestion then remained whether 
Confucianisni as a system and Confucius as a teacher were as un¬ 
interested in religion and as sceptical about it as they were supposed 
to be, I then ran up against the fact that the young inicHigcntsia, 
the university students and dicir intellectual leaders, the new kind 
of critical scholars and historians, were themselves convinced that 
the genius of their historic orthodox cult was deiinitcly uncon¬ 
nected with religionj or at most very loosely and adventitiously 
connected with it- Confucius was claimed as a sceptiCp and so on 
and so forth. As I came to study Chinese spiritual eMltmc more 
closely for its own sake and with a view to discovering its valxic 
and concrete significance for today^ I inevitably was affected by 
these ideas and for a time was inclined to believe thcm» But 
finally agreement with the predominant theories began to be more 
and more impossible. The facts seemed more^anJ more to con¬ 
tradict them. I came to set a struggle in men s minds frona the 
days of Confucius oDj from the beginning of the fifth ccnti^y 
B.c. over a period of some 500 years, out of which there gradually 
emerged a rtligioti^ which finally became the State 

religion, from the political point of view made such by the Han 
Emperor Wu Ti In the year 100 b.cl So far, perhaps, there 
no great difficulty with the new scholars who in a ^tise ^w^ this 
as clearly a$ I did« But the trouble began over their idea that in so 
far as Statc-Confuctanism was a rcli^oni it was deliberately devised 
with political ends in order to secure the docility of the conunon 
people: in other words, that there was on the part of the dis- 
• Bojcd Qu a lectiue delivered before ibe China Society in London# 
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and promoters of this religion a fundamcniaJ insincerity. 
IJns. of course, suggested to my Western mind the parallel to 
be found tn Roman State religion of about the first century 
BjC.^ and later I went to Rome (in the spirit) under tile guidance 
of Warde-Fowlcr_and his Religimu Experience of the Roman 
^ eop/e and Mr. Cyril Bailey and his Phases in the RcUghn of 
^jeieni [ dipped into ray old copy of Lucretius and started 

thinking again about Virgil. It was extraordinarily illuminating. 
Jn a word. I came to doubt entirely whether the two religions were 
on all fours. Of the conscious insincerity of the promoters of 
Roman State religion there was no question—though Virgil is. of 
course, not tarred with that brush—and in both the spirit and 
content of its worsliip it afforded a marked contrast at certain vital 
^ints. For one thing it came into the hantls of a class of pro¬ 
fession^ prt^, and this tended to make it a solid mass of 
formalism. There was no professional class of priest in Con- 
fuaanism, State or family. Of equal, if not even deeper sig- 
nihcancc is the fact that Roman State religion became narrower 
and narrower, losing touch entirely with the old Nature worship 
and its sense of a mptcry at the heart of the universe and becoming 
more and more solidly a worship of the State, a worship of the 
power that controlled the State- In this way it became a means of 
mere sdf-glorification, a parallel to which lies tnuch more closely 
with the Shintoism of Japan and definitely not with State- 
Confucianism. In (he light of these considerations I went back to 
a re-study of Hsun Tsu, the great third-century Confucianist, who 
did more than any other, possibly more than Confucius himself, 
to shape the form and imbue the spirit of the State religion. This 
study was the more important because he is generally regarded as 
the most rationalistic and non-religious of the pure Confucianists. 

It seemed to me that the members of the China Society might be 
interested in this problem, and that within the compass of one 
paper I could mvc you a glimpse of the real issues at stake. Time, 
of course, makes it impossible lo do more than give a very im¬ 
pressionistic sort of glimpse. It will centre mainly round a few 
passages m the book of Hsun Tsu. First, however, I must say one 
word generally on religion in the third century. The political 
troubles of the Spring and Autumn period led on to the even 
worse troubles and confusion of the age of the Warring States 
(from the middle of the fifth century on for two centuries). There 
was an appalling amount of miseiy. and this, as we know from 
certain ^ms in the Classic of Odes and its popularity, alfceted 
men s faith m the old reliciou. On the one hand, there were 
doubts a^ut any sort of ethical principle, of justice, or anything 
else in the universe. On the other hand, the practice of magic 
and the study of prodigies received a tremendous fillip, just as^it 
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did ia Rome at times of calamity, as indeed it did also in Europe 
during the Great War—a sure sign that accepted religion is losing 
its grip but men cannot get on without something. Dijdnation 
therefore was a very Important part of popular religion. The old 
animism also continued^ the worship of functio^l ddtics* for the 
most part without names, as they are to a certain extent today in 
agricultural China* That old pagan groundstock of rchgion dies 
very hard, as you can see in Italy and other Christian countries* 
Further, there was ancestor worship of the type common in other 
races, but developing a particular higher form in an ethical religion 
of filial piety* These were the main ingredients in the religion of 
the common people and of their masters, the barons* 

In the early part of his famous poem on the Nature or Tbings> 
Lucredus* speaks of human life plain to view lying jp^hy 
prostrate upon earth crushed down under the w^cight of religion 
who showed her head from the four quarters of heaven with 
hideous aspect lowering upon mortals " j and a little later he - 
" This terror then and darkness of the mind must be dispelled , - * 
by the aspect and the law of nature: the warp of whose design we 
shall begin with this principle, nothing is ever gotten out of 
nothing by divine power* Fear insooth holds so in 
mortals because they sec many operations go in earth and h^vep, 
the causes of whicn they can in no way understand, believing 
tlicm therefore to be done by divine power. For these rea^ns, 
when we shall see that nothing can l^ produced from nothing, 
we shall then more correctly ascertain tiiat which we are seeking 
both the elements out of w^hich everything tan be produced and 
the manner in which all things are done without the hand of the 
gods." That Is what Lucretius thinks about gods and religion. 
Now listen to his dedication at the beginning of the same poem. 
"Mother of the j^ncadisc, darling of men and gods, incre^ing- 
giving Venus I who, beneath the gilding signs of heaven, 
with tliy presence the ship^arrying sea, the corn-bcaring lands, 
since through thee every kind of living thing is conceived, nses up 
and beholds the light of the sun* Before thee, godde^, flee me 
winds and the clouds of heaven: before thee and thy advent: for 
thee the levels of the sea do laugh and heaven propitiated shines 
with outspread light." Now, how much of dl dial did he ^ icve 
in the sense in which a dogmatic theologian spe^s of bcliet. 
Very little, if any, at all- Yet there is the notable fact that as ]ie 
approaches his task of freeing men from the thraldom of i^Uonai 
fcar<ompclling gotls presiding over an irrational unsynthcsiMbk 
universe, as be quivers with a sense of the greatness of hts task, nc 
cannot refrain from recapturing a youthful fervour of devotion to 
Venus and all that the worshipping poets had made her to mean in 
* Vida H. A* L Muofo'i iranslaiion for these quotniofii* 
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the realm of Nature. Thui then we catch a glimpse of his deepest 
mmd. When he denounces “religio’' he is denouncing the 
pagan cruditts of the old religion which he saw around him; but 
at the same toe he cannot get started without this impassbned 
e ication. So it was with a man who in his passion for sciendJic 
knowledge had not his like in China until Wang Ch’ung three 
^turics later. The fact is that there is a very real dificrenoe 
tween a materialistic and cynical kind of sceptidsm which rejects 
rebpon m shape or form and at the same time feels free to 
make use of its superstitions in the form in which they dominate 
the eotpmon people, and the revolt from superstition and its non- 
moral mnuence the revolt which is found in sensitive spirits who 
arc searching for something higher. To use the current phnisc- 
olt^ of today, the difference lies between those who stand for a 
material interpretation of the universe and those who stand for a 
spiritual. Of the former we have outstanding examples in the 
third century' b.c. They are the Legalists, the prototype of the 
modern ex^tonents of macht^politil^. Read the book of Shang 
rang (which most scholars today date in the third century) and 
you wnll see that it simply ignores religion, and the same applies, 
though from a rather different angle, to Han Fei, the most bolliant 
exponoit of Legalism in the time of Ch'in Shih Huang Ti. On 
other hand, let us take Hsun Tsu, the keen critic of the super- 
suhons cuirent in his day, but also the ende of Shih Huang Ti's 
country, Ch m Stotc, where legalist principles had been put into 
^sciplc Li Ssu, afterwards prime minister to 
5 Jiih Huang Ti, pomted out to him that Ch'in’s armies had been 
victorious for four generations and it was the strongest State in the 
that it had achieved this not by Jen (humanity) 
and Yi Oustic^, but merely by taking advantage of the course of 
events, Hsun Tsu s reply was, “ ft is not as you think. What vou 
call ^Ivanugc is an madvantageous advantage. What I call fen 
and Yi is the most advantageous advantage.” 

We Will now take a typical passage in the T’icn Lun Picn, the 
tssay on Heaven: 

If t^ right Way of Life (Tap) is cultivated and not opposed, 
cn Heaven cannot send misfortune: flood or drought can¬ 
not cause a famine. ,.. But if the staple necessities of daily 
life are neglected and used extravagantly, then Heaven cannot 

*^k***^' if ‘ ‘ rebellion against 

c right Way of Life and conduct is contumacious, dien 
Heaven cannot bring good luck. Therefore even if flood or 
drought do not come, there will be famine... : witliout any 
Mtion on the p^ of spiritual beings there will be calamity. 
We have no right to dislike Heaven because things happen 
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iiccording lo its Way, Hence to know the Way o£ Heaven is 
mans duty, and he who does this is perfect. To produce 
without oven acuon and to obtain without specially pursuing, 
that is what is meant by tiie function of Heaven. Thus 
assuming the Way of Heaven to be deep, the perfect man will 
not set Ins mind to work on it; assuming it to be mysterious, 
he mil not investigate it — this is what is meant by not con¬ 
tending with Heaven in its function. Heaven has its seasons, 
Earth has its wealth, Man has hb social control. The three 
together make what b meant by “ being able to form a triad ” 
(ts'an, an ideograph dcriwd from the three stars in Orion 
combining to make one fused light, hence here is a triad or 
trinity of power). To abandon that by which the very trinity 
of power eomes to be a trinity and intrude your own will on 
the component parts, this b mortal error. 

The fixed stars have their courses, the sun and moon shine 
in alternation, the four seasons succeed each other, the Yin 
and Yang have their great mutations, wind and rain spread 
their influence everyw'hcrc; all things acquire their germinat¬ 
ing principle and coroc to life, each is nourished to maturity. 
Wc do not see these forces actually at work, but we see their 
effects, for this b what is meant by shen (the divine; the 
ideograph used is the one for gpds; it was also used as an 
adjective, and divine w'ould seem to be its force here). In all 
this we have knowledge of what comes to completion (x.e. 
takes shape and form); wc have no knowledge of what is 
without form. And this is what b meant by Heaven. 

There I will stop, though he goes on to describe how for our- 
selves, us men and women, there is also the same power of Heaven 
at work in our bodies and in our spirits. Our sensts arc from 
Heaven and our mind is w'hat Heaven has ordained to be the ruler 
of the senses. Now this passage is to me profoundly significant, 
Wc will not waste time on what b obvious, the admirable vigour 
with which he deab with the primitive pagan desire to wrest the 
order of the universe to suit your present convenience; he puts all 
that mumbo-jumbo stuff on one side with a word. But let lU come 
to the heart of his argument. There can be no doubt that in spite 
of his acute sense of the limitations of human knowledge,^ of its 
inability to know Heaven in the reality of its living activity—to 
that extent he is agnostic — he yet feds intensely that tlwre is 
something there at work in the process of Nature and in the 
wonderful economy of the human being. Further, he is ^rmaded 
that although we cannot by mere exercise of the mino discover 
what this Something is, yet wc can by co-operation It in its 
plain Intentions come to be one with It. To him thb is the way 
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of well-being for man. In this connection his use of ts'anis 
specially signihcant* He has got down to the fact that the ultimate 
forces in the universe work by interpenetration. 1"hey make a bar- 
mony;i and for man to attempt to impost his petty desires on this 
majestic harmony of power is manifestly wrong—as he says later, 
it is M sAung^ an ill<ifnencd thing to do. No; what man has to 
do is to add his contribution^ the particular powers which come to 
him through the discipline of living in society. It is possible, of 
couc^, to stress the emphasis he lays on man^s gcHxl and ill-fortune 
coniing from his own efforts alone and to draw the conclusion that 
he is mter all only concerned with the human side. This inter¬ 
pretation has often been made, but to me it fails to do justice to 
both the critical and the constmerive side of his thought. The 
first thing he had to do was to clear the ground of the idea that 
man could look to an irrational Heaven to do for him what he 
wanted. To combat this idea Hsun Tsu inevitably has to stress 
the human side. But the marrow of the argument lies in the fact 
that it does not just rest there- He is driven on to portraying a 
Heaven which is distinct from the material Earth, which U indeed 
above it* the chief partner in the triad, and w-hlch cannot be known 
by any other means than by the submission of a man to its Way, 
the way of co-OMration with it. If that is not religion, I should 
like to know what is^ 

us now pass from this more ihcologico] aspect to the more 
intimate and practical side of religion, the side connected with the 
practice of religious rites* Hsun Tsu had a great deal to say on 
this, and what he did say was quoted at length by Ssu-Ma Chien 
in the Record of History and plainly inspired much that we find 
in the Classic of Rites, that puzzling book which so much expresses 
the really religious side of Han Confucianism but w^hich may 
have all sorts of earlier documents included in it. Now I confess 
that it is easy enough to read through the Li Lun (the Discussion 
of Ritual) and sec nothing in it but a sort of exquisite humanism* 
Thus Professor Feng Yiudan, for example, has a strong conviction 
that msm^s two sides, the emotional and the rational, both demand 
expression, and that religion, by its attempt to combine the two 
and by its claim to know the truth about the universe and life after 
death, lands mankind in a hopeless me^ of superstition. In an 
article published in 1928* he follows up Santayana^s theory that 
rcli^on should throw away its supersbrious beliefs and dogmas 
and compare itself to poetry. Professor Feng continues* 
** According to the interpretation and rationalization of the 
burial and sacrificial rites which the Confucianists supported, the 
wly religion at that early date was made into poetry.” Also 
in his History of CAinese PhilosoffAy (p, 395) he says i Hsun 
• YcneAing foumal of Siudics^ June, tgaft, 
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Tsu and tile Classic of Rites spoke entirely from the subjective side 
of human emotion. The basic meaning of sacrifice^ as they saw 
it, was merely to seek the comforting of emotion." He then 
ejuotes two passages in support, one from the Chi 'ITung Picn of 
the Classic, one from the Li Lun Pien of Hsun Tsu* I will irans- 
late them both, though the Chi Ti'ung pasage almost certainty 
belongs to a laEer age^ 

Of all the methods for ordering the social life of man there is 
none more emotionally stimulating than the use of Li (rites), and 
of the five authoritative kinds of Li there is none more imporuint 
dian Sacrifice. Sacrifice is not a matter of external things* It is 
from within and is bom in the mind-heart (hsin)^ When the mind- 
heart is deeply moved, expression is given to it by Li, and hence 
only men or ability and virmc can give complete expression to the 
principle of sacrificing; When the man of ability and virtue 
sacrifices, he is sure to be blessed. This blessing is not what the 
world calls a blessing. It is pcrfectioUi and perfection is the name 
for obedience in all things* and this means interiorly becoming 
complete in oncselfi exteriorly being obedient to the Tao. . . * 
Hence in the sacrifices of the man of ability and virtue he extends 
his sincerity and good faith to the extreme* as also with his loyalty 
and reverence. He makes an offering wiih the right things, 
accompanies them with the proper rites, makes the whole act to 
harmonize with the seasons, thus making the sacrifice a discerning 
act. He seeks for nodiing by way of gain. Tliis is the n^ind-heart 
of the filial son. . . * Everything from without is there, and 
interiorly there is the utmost effort of will/' 

Hsun T'sti says: Sacrifice is the emotion produced bv acts of 
will, ideas, thoughtSp and longings. It is the extreme ot loyalty, 
faithfulness* love* and reverence, the rich development of detailed 
rites in all their artistry. If there had been no sages, no one could 
have understood this. The sage plainly understands it, the scholar- 
gentleman peacefully performs it, the official counts it a practice 
to be observed, and the people generally regard it as established 
custom. Among the chan istt (superior men) it is regarded as the 
Way of Man, among the common people it is regarded as serving 
the spirits. . . . Divination, finding the lucky days, fasting* 
cleaning the temple, spreading out tables and mats, offering 
animals and grain, praying for blessings ; in the way in which the 
person sacrificed to enjoy^ the sacrifice, taking the offerings and 
offering in the w'ay in w'hich he tasted them, having a wdne bottle 
in the way in which he drank from his goblet ; when the mourning 
guests leave, for the chief mourner to bow them off, to change his 
mourning clothes and take his station by the coffin and weep, as if 
the dead man had just gone—this sorrow, reverence, serving the 
dead like serving the living, serving those who are like serving 
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those who art: the presence without form or shadow, hut enough 
to make the arttsdc form of Tao,” 

Now the lost two sets of phrases, “ sen ing tlic dead . , , Tao,” 
Ore entirely my own translation. Professor Dubs' translation.* is 
as follows: “Serving the dead as if serving the living, serving 
the departed as if semng those who art present, an appearance 
without the inner reality, imagery become a ritual.” I confess [ 
cannot see where Professor Dubs gets his inner reality ” or his 

imagery/' and 1 doubt his rendering accordingly. But the main 
point of distinction in his translation is in his * as if ": “ serving 
the dead as i/ they wxrc alive,” etc. I have translated *' serving the 
dead li^t serving the livitm; serving those who arc nor, ii^t serving 
those who art'’ The dif&cnce may strike you as negligible. As 
a matter of fact, the ideograph translated is the ideograph }», and 
in a famous passage in Dr. Hu Shih’s Outiint of Hittory of 
Chinese Philosophy he takes some passages which have this same 
/« in the s^c kind of context, and he dubs this /«, this " as if,” 
as the typical expression of the religious mind. All religion is 
contaminated for Dr. Hu with this self^cceptioti, this fatal 
blinking of the truth. Dr. Feng's position is the same at this 
point, as 1 have shown above. ^ you see the exact meaning of 
this insignificant word is of very considerable importance. Now 
this is not the occasion to embark on a discussion of the problem 
as a whole. All I can do now is to draw attention to what seems 
to me a real misunderstanding of Hsun Tsu's pcsition and oudook. 

First of all, wx must realize the background to bis mind. He 
was surrounded by people who were sunk in the superstitious 
belief of their traditional religion, who were desperately afraid of 
all the capricious spiritual forces that might break out on them 
and who regarded sacrifice and all its attendant practices as a 
means of bringing the gods and the ancestors round to protecting 
them. Hsun Tsu revolted against this. But he was also faced 
with the new cynical sceptidsni of the power-politicians. He saw 
the force of their emphasis on social solidarity and bureaucratic 
efficiency, but he hated their materialism, the unethical emphasis 
laid on profit. Against this he advanced the principle of a Power 
of Righteousness in the universe, but needing man a co-operation 
to be made effectual. This we saw dearly in the passage quoted 
from the Essay on Heaven. 

Then we come to the Essay on Ritual. There arc two out¬ 
standing feanircs to this essay which arc the key to Hsun Tsu’s 
mind in the matter under discussion. One is the solidarity of 
mankind, a unity existing through the differences of dass, since so 
only can the whole body be knit together by mutual service: and 
this solidarity is a solidarity also with the past, with one’s ancestors 
* Vide Prcbithain's Hiwitte Worths, 
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who mack society possible by tlic order they introdaccd and the 
beautiful ritual they established. ITic second outstanding feature 
is Hsun Tsu's recognition: of life and death as the two prime facts 
calling for man's attention. By his altitude to them a man shows 
infallioly whether he is really a man and a civilized one at tliat, 
or not. If he feels and shows reverence in the face of these t%vo 
great inystericsj he is on the way to being what he ought to be 
and to hfiding his true well-being under Heaven. 1 submit chat 
all this is quite alien to the kind of rationalism with which Dr. 
Feng credits Hsun Tsu. I do not question for a moment diat 
Hsun Tsu has a strong element of mtionaHsm in hi$ mind every 
reforming theologian has* But the Question is whether he wp, 
to use Dr. Feng's own words^ “ endrefy concerned with emp^siz- 
ing sacrifice and not concerned with the counterpart in reality of 
sacrifice.'' So we come back to the passage under discussion. 1 
would maintain that Dr. Feng's and Ort Dubs^ emphasis on ja as 
“as if” in the sense of deluding oneself into the belief that the 
spirit of the dead is present, b a misleading translation* Both on 
account of the solidarity of the present widv the p^t and in rCTCTcnt 
recognition of tile mystery of death,. Hsun Tsu is calling his con¬ 
temporaries to serve the dead as tJicy serve the llvingi serve those 
who arc no more as they serve those who are still here* What he 
wanted people to realize was that there was no fear-inducing ghost 
there, no ^ud : thac the dead were dcadp, no more. That is the 
key to his emphasis on sorrow* None the less the dead arc wish 
us, a presence without any form or shadow—that i$ to say^ without 
any of the ghostly attributes- They are with us with exactly the 
same personal force as they had for us when they were alive* And 
the proof of this he finds in the fact that when the mourner sees 
the dead man's relatives and friends go away, their going is like 
the going of the dead. So then, as the ritual dictates, he cakes his 
station by the coffin and weeps. 

One further w^ord on the intcrprcption of this passage. Dr^ 
Feng in the passage I quoted referred to Hsun Tsu and the Classic 
of Rites as speaking only from the subjective point of view' of 
emotion* He said they were only concerned with the comfort of 
die mourncT. Again I am afraid I must protest- Admittcdi of 
Course, that Hsun Tsu and die Classic approach the maner from a 
psychological angle and delight in analpisof the emotions aroused* 
But why ” subjective '7 I should have thought that one thing 
was quite clear in these two essays on Heaven and Ritual namely, 
that the emotional nature was part of what Heaven gave to a 
at birtli- It is w'ith the right use of them that man achieves his 
due powder of ca-operadng with Heaven and Barth* They are 
dicn part of the objective order, however subjective they may 
seem to be to the individuah I am constrained to wonder whether 
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by any chance Dr Feng has been led astray by his study of modern 
Western philosophy and so come to make a disunion which 
depends on ^ acceptance of the assumptions made by metaphysical 
dcalmn. If that be ^e case, then the only thing m said iJ that 
the duunccion made by Dr. Feng and the kind of slur of unreality 
which js thus cast on the emodons is one which the latest advances 
m knowledge make increasingly untenable. And in any case Hsun 
Isu and tile Con/uciamsts of his generation and the immediately 
succeeding generations did not think in those terms or categories. 
Not only so: Hsun Tsu himself had a tremendous sense of a 
psen spiritual order of the universe, an order in which the emo- 
uon:il nature of man was a vita] factor. 

Now jf the kind of argument which I have set forth is at all 
convincing at all indicative of the bind of approach Hsun Tsu 
and his fellows had to religion, then we arc now in a position to 
sum up the gams and losses. First of all we have to face the 
question whether this philosophical approach—and it undoubtedly 
IS philosophical—is, after all, nothing more than pure rationalism 
and destructive of the very ground of religion in the soul. I would 
VC17 definitely urge that it k not pure radonalism. It has its weak 
points with which I mil deal in a moment, but ufcc it as a whole it 
IS not merely a criticism of what I have caDcd the crude paganisms 
of early religion, but a very earnest attempt to substitute some- 
thing higher. From the intellectual side, Hsun Tsu shows the 
same spirit which we see in Plato and the best of the Greek 
philosophers. He is out to make a synthesis of the universe on a 
spintual basis. He cannot bear the diaotie world of men and 
gods, of things in heaven and things in the earthy mixed to¬ 
gether in relations which arc dlhcf very crudely cdiical or else 
mechanical and so not ethical at all. We have here therefore what 
r^an Inge in the Ixgscy of Greece describes as a complete fusion 
of religion and philosophy. The Dean goes on to .say illnminat- 
ingly enough for our purpose; The philosophers at this time were 
preachers, confessors, chaplains, and missionaries. The clerical 
professmn in nearly all its activities is directly descended from the 
Hellenistic philosophers. As you know, one of Dean Inge’s great 
contentions is that traditional Christianity is much more the heir 
of Greek philosophy at its best than it is of Judaism. However 
mat may Ik, I would maintain that the ConfucUnists of the Hsun 
Tsu Khool under his influence did for China what perhaps most 
m'all the Stoics did for the Graeco-Roman world. Listen to what 
Dr. Glover has to py (Progress in ReUgion, pp. “The 

Stoic banning with Nature had bis principle of unity at once,” 
And again; " Cosmos is no new word in the Greek vocabulary, 

but It gams a new meaning and a new thrill_The order of the 

universe was a new discovery, the thought that this order 
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is not one of parts but of the whok t that it w an order . . . 
not of an engine, a splendid mechanism, but Mttcr still ot an 
(ireanie body or even being—this was a conception to make ^e 
heart beat.. . . Stars and seasons and souls of men, a living prin¬ 
ciple animates them, a principle, intelligible because it is one m all 
thinES and all men, a principle that is intellc^al, a l^gos, 
yet die seed and source of life, rpermati^o,. The kmshio within 
the great polls is real to the uttermost." Ansing out of^l this 
there is a sense of law, abiding, constant, which it is man s fnxdom 
as well as his well-being to obey. So Dr- Glover on the Smics. 
Parts of what he says remind us, of cour^, more m what the 
Taoist fathers discovered. But then Hsun Tsu lived in an age in 
which Taoism was lieginning to fructify the thinking of the more 
conventionally minded Confuemnists, and traces of Taoism are to 
be found in HsunTsu himself, whilstmuch more than mere sporadic 
traces are to be found in the Classic of Rites. But aprt from that 
the spirit and meaning of the Stoic faith on the one hand and that 
of Hsun Tsu’s on the other show very marked rwmblanccs 
e.p., both bring home to people the idea of a Providence at work 
in the universe, though here we have to be eyeful m reference 
to Hsun Tsu. There is no sense of a personal Providence m his 
theology, just as there was not in Stoicism, and what is more, 
one of the chief aims Hsun Tsu has is to destroy the old idea that 
there is good luck and bad, and by certain ritual devices you can 
wangle die gods into giving you good luck From that point of 
view he stands for man being his own provide nct» -it i 
So far our appraisal is more in the realm of the mtcllectu^or, 
as we might fairly call it, the realm of theological tenet, bfcim 
Tsu, as we saw, went much further than tl^t, ^ ^ 

concerned with superstitious and enlightened beliefs, he is even 
more concerned with action. In the last remrt man s saivatiou is 
for him a matter of what he docs. Hence his maior cmphaHS Imd 
on Li, and his Unking of Li with 

universe. He states explicitly that the mark of the Sage is not that 
he uses his mind to understand the nature of Heaven, but that he 
uses ail his powers to co-operate with Heaven and with Earth. I 
sec here wlut arc for me the authentic and unmistaka^ marks 
of high religion. On the one hand, there w a Power above men 
and rcspon^blc for the order of Nature. Here is ^on eo of 
transceSenee. On the other hand, there is man who can achieve 
an interpretation of his being with this 
Here is the concept of immanence. Further, 

-to use a term which perhaps means more than our context her 
permits-betweeu Heaven and man is not a 
but of an interior obedience, letting your immeasurable 
controlled—in a word, putting yourself in action m harmony with 
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^ ^ as the days eo on' 

“Except as an implicate m the 
nght^usness^d Jove of God. immorality is not a^ relSZ fn" 
jcrcst at all. (He puts the sentence in special type for empEa^) It 

ro liCiJut thefe is noth- 
g religious ^ut that. It has an interest for us as social beines 
who love our friends and desire to meet again those who have diS 
l^forc us: that is an interest capable of Religious value, buT even 

wh^h ^ comes into it not as a prlmarj' concern 

glory of God. Tlic Archbishop puts it cxtrcmclv well 

« h. J*. „IK„ he c«»ee u> jJ U tJiSffi 

eSTa Heir'-'f,”''^ P->i*incnB to come through o Heiven 
fkfn f el ■ ^ necessarily religious at all, and if reHrious 

then for the most part crudely and paganJy religious.” So^cn’ 
at the time at which it came and untter tic conditions of those 
diT^piJS? conclude that this scepticism u-as so much to 

immortaJiiy And the same applies very largely to the imner 
^dny of the ulbraate Power in the universe. ^Hsun Tsu and^c 
^^ucianist^ ^ also the Taoists. very definitely broke the tyranny 
of pnvate-imnded gods, and in putting Heaven where th^ did 

"low rSZo'^ f«?”* «j- 

In rondusioo whon Statt-Coufucim™ ran« ,„ g,? f„„, S™ 

“ manv^ided composiHon 
‘‘.isciplinoOTd cducarim. Bm 
both th« hold and m that tuorc dearly rrcoguiTahle aa ntligion 
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it proved itself adequate to retain men's aUegianoc. Without the 
work done by Hsun Tsu In the third century, it isopen to doubt 
whether it could have achieved this power. There were oth« 
forces at work, notably that of the legalist tends and that of the 
Tsou Yen school with their mechanistic interpretation of history. 
For a time this latter tended to hold the field Just as the matenaUsm 
of legalism did in Shih Huang Tt's time. But the o^hanisbc 
theory went the way of the other, and the Confuaanisin of the 
Classic of Rites came Into its own. There arc th^ main strands m 
that Confucianism; one the teaching of Confucius himself, one the 
teaching of the Taoists. and the third the teaching of Hsun Isu, 
Each had its cram particular religious significance, but of the three 
it seems to me that the third, in spite of its relative^ scepne^rn, 
came nearest to the positive, creative, saving ^th which is 
only to be found in the austere realm of high religion. It is ther^ 
fore to me Inlrinskally difficult to bdieve that Hsun Tsu and hts 
school bedizened religion with all sorts of trappings which fficy 
themselves were convinced were false. There was a school or 
statesmen which did that same thing about that time, but they 
were not in China. They were in Rome, and the result was, as 
you well know, that the State religion came to be more and more 
empty of living power. 
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EARLY CHINESE PALACES AND TEMPLES 
By Arnold Siloock, 

f^e au^or has bcoi architect to the Provincial Covenunent of Szechwant 
Clnna, and » the author of a new book entitled An /nf/odwcrion ro Ckinetf 

1 HE expectations aroused by the forthcoming International Exhi* 
mdon of Chinese An at Burlington House have been whetted by 
the accounts of rare and lovdy things which have been brought 
together by a distineuished Selection Committee, Through the 
comtesy and farsightedness of the Chinese Govcimnent, many 
unique examples have been allowed to leave China for the first 
umc, and much has been written about the priceless jades, bronzes, 
ceramics, and paintings which we shall see when the f vhihinnn 
opens in November. But there are less spectacular, although 
cqudly interesting, pieces which often escape attention. Of these 
perhaps the most important arc the architectural fragments. 

It is naturally impossible to transport a palace for even a 
IMvilion) and erect it in the galleries of the Royal Academy, so 
that the glow of sunshine on rcd-lacquercd columns and the burn' 
mg brilliance of inarinc 4 )lijc^ tiles will be left to imagination or 
memory. Aids to a visualizing of this beauty can be found in 
such quainmesscs as the little enamelled figures of fabulous mon¬ 
sters which once graced the golden-tiled roof of a Ming palace, or 
in the sombre portal of a Han tomb. But these arc, at best, but 
fragments of a noble style, and for a full appreciation of them 
knowledge of the style's development is necessary. 

The earliest remains of Chinese buildings date from the second 
millennium e.c., the period of the Shang-Yin dynasty. They arc 
freely more than traces of die occupation of a site, but tiicy 
indicate at least the scale of the vanished buildings. These traces 
consist of the extensive rammed earth foundation of the palace 
at An-yang in Honan. Below these foundations excavation has 
revealed pits, which may have been used as cellars for the archives, 
for large numbers of the laiicr-^inscribcd on tortoise-shell and 
bone-have l»cn found scattered over the site. What catastrophe 
overwhelm*^ the palace is unknown, but the fact that this was a 
palace site ts confirmed by the “Herodotus of China,” S$u-ma 
Lh icn, whos^istory dates from about the beginning of the first 
bmldinp were possibly of a simple, wood post- 
and-beam type, stiffened and protected by external walk of 
• Oxford Univmity Press, 
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rammed caith, like the cob walls of the old Devonshire fj^mhwsc. 
No traces of brick or tile were found, and the roofs may have been 
thatched reeds, 

These traditional materials persisted m use and have so persisted 
to the present day. They are mentioned in a descriptjon oE a 
palace of the following (the Chou) dyn^ty, and we r«d tl^t he 
imperial palace consisted of a vast enclosure, surrounded, y g 

mS or ttek wollr. In which were ihc following; The dwcl mg- 

houses of the cmpcioc. the ctopcess. /"“L '1! 

servants: the offices of the ministers, reception halls, and tcmpl«, 
shops for weaving silk and hemp for the use of the cou , 
treasuries for die preservation of the imperial archives, historical 
documents, jewellery, and other precious belongings of the state or 
the emperor; depositories for stores and all that was neces^ for 
the m£itenancc of life. In other words, it was a 'filled ciy 
within the capital city, reserved for the emperor, his household, 
and his govcrtirocnf, and the monarch seldom left it his 

official capacity,"* It was, in fact, the model for aU the palaces 
yet unbuih, die last of which—the Forbidden City m the centre of 

Peking—is a magnificent example. . , j . -wi. 

The Chou dynasty palaces have also entirely disappeared, wth 
the excepdon of inconsiderable fragments of brick or die, w^ch 
show that more permanent matcriids must have been coming into 
use. But about the fifth century u-c. Confucius is said to b^e 
admired the paindngs with which the walls u'erc decorated, 
although, beyond the fact that they represented the great rulert 
and sages of the past, litdc is known about them. An art whi^ 
glorified courage, honour, and justice would, of course, earn die 
approval of Confucius, for he valued art not for its own sake, but 
incrcly when it exerted an uplifting moral influence upon human 

Considerably more is known about the arcbtccture of the peat 
Shih Huang-ti—" First Emperor,” as he bombastiwlly styled him- 
sclf—who overthrew the Chou and founded ffic Ch m dynasty in 
B.C. With his death twenty years latp the new dynasty 
hut in that short space of time his invincible egoi^ and lust tor 
plory ^cl power nad created a vast network of military posts 
throughout the land. At each of these hcadQUarters e creetc _ 
palaces so diat he and his staff might be suitably accomm ate 
on his whirlwind tours of inspection. But this was not l c sum o 
his achievements. In Shensi, his native state,^he rccomtroctcd his 
capital, Hsicn-yang, on a colossal scale, H«e he had replicas 
erected of one hundred and forty*five palace buildings w ic e 
had destroyed in the capital cities of his cncoiies. Here, too, was 
the Shang Lin hunting park, and through it ran the River Wei, 
• Otaiines of Chineft Art, lohn C. Fcrguwn, Unlvewty of Chicaijo Press. 
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on either side of which the Emperor laid out his own vast pabec 
enclosure. On one bank arose a palace for holding audiences, 
the far-famed O-p’ang Kung, of \™ch a famous painter of the 
eleventh century nas left an imaginative picture. The River Wd 
reflected this mighty facade for over a quarter of a mile. Its lower 
floor was not less than forty feet high, and on its upper floor ten 
thousand people could be seated- On the opposite river-bank, and 
approached by a roofed-in bridge 2S0 yards long, stood the still 
more magnificent imperial pahtce. This was connected with the 
subsidiary buildings by tnilc-briE corridors decorated witlt silk 
hangings- Its glories were descriwd by Ssu-ma Ch’ien (the same 
historian who had recorded the more ancient palace sites of the 
Shang-Yin period), yet no vestiges of these later and larger palaces 
remain. 

The name of Shih Huang-ti is always connected with another 
vast enterprise, the Great Wall of China. Like most great con¬ 
querors, his megalomania ran first 10 vast destruction and then to 
a vaster reconstruction. He was victorious over the dreaded 
hordes of Hsiung-nu, drove them into the far north, and flung 
the Great Wall of China across a thousand miles of new mountain 
boundary. The Great Wall has been called die most considerable 
work of man upon earth, and the only one which would be 
visible from the moon. The truth of this statement seems likely 
to remain in doubt, but one feels that the shade of Shih Huang-ti 
would heartily approve it. He was continually setting up stone 
monuments and statues to commemorate this or that event; even 
the frequent landings he made on a voyage up the sea-coast were 
not thought too trivial for another scries of great memorials. But 
of all this extravagance only portions of the Great Wall remain. 
Its construction strengthened and extended existing earthworks 
and went on for many years. Tens of thousands of men were 
employed upon it, and the famous General Meng Tien was in 
charge of the work. Meng Tien’s fame, however, rests largely 
upon the legend that he was the inventor of the writing-hrush. 

In the colossal mausoleum they constructed for Ch'in Shih 
Huang-ti thousands of workmen were buried alive, together with 
all the imperial concubines who had not borne male children. 

Confucius had attacked but he bad not killed the barbarous 
practice of immolation, but it gradually died out, and its place was 
taken by the tomb figures and models of animals which occur in 
the following Han dynasty. It is from tliesc graves that evidence 
of many types of Han buildings is gleaned. First of all, the ruins 
of the early tombs display types of internal decoration, and, 
secondly, the growing custom of interring pottery objects has 
provided models of everyday things, including some of actual 
buildings. 
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Some of the early coffin<haitibcr£, though constructed as 
underground vaults with inclined roads lunnclkd down to their 
entrances, were provided with digniiicd portaU in the form ot 
m^ive doorways of stone, flanketrby a pair of stone columns on 
iron bases. The doors also were often of stone, though later 
bronze was used. Internally the titnber-hned chamber was 
decorated in coloured bequer, in a scheme of decoration where 
friezes depicted symbolic panems amongst which fabulous animals 

disponed themselves. Remains of bronze hing«, handles, :md 
other fittings, many inlaid w ith silver and gold, show’ what similar 
fittings must have been hke in the dwcUings of the living. 

Many of the Han dynasty palaces arc known by their names 
and descriptions in written record of the dmc. Among me c^h«t 
were the Wei Yang Kung, erected by Hsiao Ho, who died in 
iQi B,c., and the Kan Ch'iian Kung. Fuller records of the tnura 
paintings of this time arc also available, and the^cnes depict^ 
L the painter in the palace of Pnnee Liu Yii Duke of Luj^ 
Shantung, 154*129 b,c. (tl": Lmg-Kuang Palace), were 
bv the poet Wang Ycn-Shou as follows: Heaven and Earth, 
strange Krits of Ac Sea, gods of the hills, the five dragons with 
joined wmgs, Fu Hsi with his scaly body, Nu Wo wmh s^pent 
limbs, Huang Ti, and the great Yu; furthermore the Ihrec Kings 
and many riotous damsels and turbulent lords, lopl kmghts, 
dutiful sons, mighty scholars, and faithful wives, Pantmgs of 
the same kind decorated the interiors of the more imposing tombs. 
Nothing remains of these, but fortunately iHm type is known 
because it was the custom to transmit records of famous painungs 
liv carving copies in stone. The celebrated sccond*ecntury bas- 
reliefs from Shantung arc good examples. They arc perhaps more 
valuable as representations of lost mural paiiiungs than as examples 

The buildings which these paintings, silk hangings, go d and 
silver, bronze and lacquer-work embellished arc recorded m 
literature, but no ruins of palaces and temples have come down to 
us. Tlic written accounts show that they were founded on the 
models left by Shih Huang-ii, but the great acreage which some 
of them covered could not guarantee ihcir survival, since both in 
substance and constructional form they were inevitably ^n^- 
able. No satisfactory reason has been given to account for ^ 
age-long Chinese Drefercnce for impermanent timber over the 
stone jAd brick of the monumental architecture found m every 
other great ctviUzation. Stone was not scarce, and the Chinese 
were as expert at firing brick as they were in m mg potti^, ye 
timber w^ preferred for all but great engm^nng wb 
bridges, towers, and military defences. Even tlic walled city was 
actnSly protected by earthworks, which only later were encased 
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with a facade of brickwork. The same thing was true of the 
Great WaJJ of China. Its bricks arc found to bear the seals of 
later emperors, for tfic rampart of Shlh Huang-ti was throughout 
most of its length a colossal earthen embankment which, with its 
slopes hi Jed in, still forms the core of the later brick and battle* 
mented wall. It was thus, too, that Hadrian threw up his breast* 
work across Britain as a defence against the Piets; the stone 
revetment was added by Severus, although the whole was (and its 
nun still is) known as Hadrian's Wall. The above-mentioned 
Shantung bas-reliefs show two or three examples of architecture 
which strongly resemble tradidonal modern forms, with the 
striking exception that the low-pitched tiled roofs are straight, not 
curved as in later times. However, overhanging wood-bracketed 
eaves are indicated as well as widely spaced woocTcoIumns. There 
is no doubt that the cvcr-popular rammed earth was also in use in 
Han dmes, especially in the foundation platform, which would 
often extend to form a terrace surrounding the buildings. Brick 
and stone facings would be used here, ana stone, bronze, or iron 
bases were put down for the columns. But the superposed struc* 
ture was alf of wood, A series of bays formed with ranks of tall 
timber posts, more or less equidistant from each other, were 
connected Icngtiiwise of the building by wood lintels and trans¬ 
versely by horizontal roof beams. Above these came the roof 
timbers, on which the sloping rafters were laid. Small wonder 
that in course of ereedon a Chinese building resembles at one 
time a forest of masts and at another a gargantuan game of spilli¬ 
kins. The bays of columns stand free without cross-bracing, and 
the roof beams have no diagonal struts. When coverea with 
heavy earthenware tiles, the whole of this framework stands on its 
wooden stilts and is held down solely by the weight of its roof, 
and an undue reliance on Providence, Since there arc no struts, 
braces, or buttresses to counteract diagonal movement, the rect* 
angular framing is likely to collapse lengthways in a hurricane or 
a slight earthquake, or to burn to the ground in a fire. If it 
escapes, eventually the wood carcase will rot unless kept con- 
tmually in repr. Yet the Chinese remained sadshed with such 
prumuve, vufrverable structures and even added to their risks by 
using wood panelling generally for internal parddons and often 
walls. This explains the total disappearance of all 
budeiings of a d^tc prior to our srtd of the great 
inajority constructed during the next fifteen hundred years. In 
the temples of Greece and Kome the masonry has survived, to 
wme extent, the attacks of dme, of fire, and of armies crazed with 
tear or conquest, but the rimber-piDared halls of coeval Chinese 
civuization scarcely survived from dynasty to dynasty, 

There are many ingenious reasons put forward to account for 
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this extraordinary preference for temporal^ building materials. 
One explains diat they were cheaper and easier to procure as wcu 
as easier to build with. And this is true of ramroed earth, which 
had the additional advantage of bein^ a very ancient and w^ell- 
tried mode of building. At hfst sight timber also seems to answer 
to this description, but as a matter of fact trees suffidendy large 
[0 convert into columns^, for any but small buildings, w^ere scarce 
and their tianspon was expensive. Probably, ho we verj the custom 
of using posts and beams of wood developed gradually in early 
days, and the technique of joinring and erection improved slowly, 
keeping pace for a rime with the modest degree of accommodation 
required in a primitive community. But with the vast building 
schemes of Shih Huang-ti the demands for loftiness and wide- 
spanned spaces must have overtaxed the forest resources of the 
new emphe* So it scoais reasonable to suppose that for the first 
rime the huge nanmu, the tallest and straigntest of the trees that 
throng the country surrounding the source and upper reaches of 
the Yangtse, w^as felled and nMted dowm a thousand miles of 
river to Central China. Shih Huang-ti came from the west, and 
the people of his native state of Ch*in would therefore be familiar 
with the //ffwmri. The firat, or Western Han, dynasty w^as, as we 
have seen, also famous for its great palaces, while ever since 
temples have been built with columns wrought from nanmu 
trunks carried by water all the way from the 1 ibetan foot-hills 
which fringe the far western border of Ssu-ch'uan* The nan mu 
is a superb hardwood (deciduous) tree, and the trunk reaches 
sometimes as much as twelve feet in girih. It closely resembles 
mahogany in its size, toughness, fine ^ain, and pale rose colour¬ 
ing, which turns to a beautiful dead-leaf brown with age. In 
fragrance it resembles cedar-wood, and columns made from it still 
exhale a faint perfume through temple halls built centuries ago. 
Like maht^any, its smooth but tough, close texture makes it 
splendid stuff for furniture and carving, and a slight natural 
oiliness also helps to render it more durable even than oak. In 
fact, it may be said that the nanmu is to China what the oak is to 
England. It was for all these reasons a most suitable, but also a 
cosdy, material for building, and its continued use has been said 
to be due chiefly to the greed of generations of officials, who made 
vast sums in squeeze from the traffic in it. Surely,^ however, 
there must be a more adequate reason for such populariq^, and it 
should be remembered that with the Chinese the claims of beauty 
and custom ranked higher than most. They W'cre devoted to the 
arts of peace and in everything bound by tradirional usage. It 
would therefore be natural for them to desire a continuance and 
expansion of the spaciousness and sense of airy grace which (they 
believed) only an interior thronged with the tall proportions of 
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wood columns could give. And in the case of the imperial build¬ 
ings cost was not considered* for the emperor was a despot with 
the power and rigJn to surround himself with splendour^ 

Another theory put forw^ard is that the Chinese adopted umber 
and developed their columnar style as aids in evolving an abstract 
scale of proportions w^hicb would express their idea of the pattern 
of the universe. But aJthougb it is true tltat a wood post-and- 
beam architecture lends itself to ease of adaptation* and experi¬ 
ment in the varying of proportions* it can tiardly be said that these 
were the conscious reasons for its adoption. Further* it is doubtful 
whether an abstract scale of symbolic significance had any part in 
guiding the choice of proportional ratios. Of course* symbolic as 
w^eil as practical considerations governed the disposition oE the 
parts, such as the planning of the entrances to and internal 
arrangetnents of a hall of audience* the placing of the throne 
therein* and so on. But practical expediency came first, the 
dictates of custom and the love of beauty second^ ajid abstract 
mathemarical science last* Ihough '* symbolically minded*” the 
Chinese were not mathemadcafiy minded,” They never pro^ 
duced an Archimedes or a Euclid. For these reasons theories of 
dynamic symmetry” and “ spadal unity” may be ignored, 
although the influence of symbolism and geomancy must be 
reckoned with. The large view of die universe which disdm 
guishes the philosophy and religion of the Chinese has often been 
remarked upon. They regarded the cosmos as a complete har¬ 
mony: heaven, the spirits of ancestors, earth and (in ms minor 
part) man, with mountains* rivers* trees* and clouds* the sun, 
moon, and stars—all were individual living entities* indispensable 
notes and chords. Thc^ were the dements which combined and 
composed into a ”music of the spheres” a oneness of all things 
material and spiritual. This convicnon* interpreted by their gift 
for imagery* naturally expressed itself in a symbolic unity in all 
the mamfestations of their art. It is seen in the harmonious 
order of ceremony governing daily life; it was displayed in die 
dcsi^ and detail or the tombs. And, later* it come to be the 
guiding principle in that universe in little, a symmetricaliy planned 
impend city* the home of the highest human representadve of 
cosmic Order, the Son of Heaven^ flow far back in time this idea 
developed it is difficult to say, but in buildings of fifteen hundred 
years later this cosmic symbolism governed not only choice of 
site, orientation and relation to other buildings* but the form and 
disposition of important parts of the design* and detail, even to 
the earned and lacoucrcd ornament. There is little doubt that 
this idea germinated during die Han dynasty. But this is not to 
wy that a rigid, ahstrset scale of propordotis, symbolizing the 
design of the llnivcr^c, dictated the theoretical laws of arcAit^c- 
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tiiral dciign, and decreed ihc diniicnslons of every struciural 
element and the ratio of voids to solids. If, however, such a 
mathemaPea] theory were ever proved, one could hardly expect it 
to apply to buildings of an early dynasty lihc the Han {about the 
beginning of our era), even though in the scientifically*mindcd 
West Euclid and Archimedes had already come and gone two 
hundred years before. 

'rhis statement docs not imply any disparagement of the Chinese 
genius. It is well known that the period was noteworthy for a 
revival of learning and the growth of Icidcogniphy, poetry, calli¬ 
graphy, and painting, besides the development in the crafts of 
the lacquer- and metal-worker, the potter and the weaver. All 
these activities were aided by a freer communication with Western 
civilizations, due largely to the travels of the celebrated Chinese 
envoy Chang Cli’icn at the end of the second century B.c. They 
arc recorded by the Great Chinese historian of the rime, Ssu-ina 
Ch'icn, whose name was mentioned above. While Chang Ch'icn 
failed IQ his original mission to conclude an alliance with the 
Indo^Scyths, he brought back news of the countries of Western 
Asia, especially of HeUenized regions such as Bactria and Fer¬ 
ghana. The influence of Western civilizations becomes more and 
more noticeable during the Han dynasty, but it can be seen less in 
architecture than in the other arts. An exception may perhaps be 
found in the late tombs, arched and vaulted in glazed polychrome 
brickwork, which have just been discovered in Annam, where 
flourished a southern oflshoot of the great Han period. Among 
the grave relics of this Indo-Chinese culture were also found terra¬ 
cotta models of groups of buildings, identical in type with con¬ 
temporary examples in China itself. 

Tnese models of buildings, recovered from the tombs, give a 
remarkably intimate picture of everyday life in Han times. The 
period represented in this grave pottery covers roughly four hun¬ 
dred years—two hundred years before and two hunarco years after 
the birth of Christ. Not only arc models of multiple-storevcd 
fowling towers and other isolated buildings found, but complete 
models of such groups as farmhouses with courtyards, outbuild¬ 
ings, wells, and waggons, not to mention the farm hands and 
animals, inevitably reminiscent a well-equipped Noah's Ark. 
But the most distinciivc characteristic in all the variom types of 
buildings represented is the utter enslavement to tradirion which 
they display. Of all the arts, architecture shows the Ie.T3t devia¬ 
tion from stereotyped, primitive forms. Even Sbih Huang-ti, who 
changed the face of China and set the artist free from the bonds 
of tradition, apparently did not initiate a new architectural style, 
he merely built in the same way, but on a grandiose scali^ So 
also the stone monumental pillars of Han times, which are 
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downed with rtprescnmtiom of tiled and beamed roofs carved in 
storiCj disclo^ exactly the sarne kind of tilCi the same system of 
construction and jointing in the roof beams which arc in use at 
the present day. These facts arc borne out also by the actual 
specimens of Han roof-tiles which have survived. 

With the next period, however, comes a change, for a new and 
powerful impulse had reached China. Buddhism had been intro¬ 
duced in 2 B-C. or thereabouts, and with the new religion there 
soon flowed into the country fresh art InBucnccs of Indian origin^ 
Up to the end of the Han dvnasty the religion had lUde effect 
upon Chinese art^ The first Cninese Buddhist monk was ordained 
about 1 8o Am., the first recorded Buddhist temple w'as erected in 
190 A.D,, and the Han period dosed amidst the confusion of civil 
war in 220 a.d^ Little is known about the art of the third century 
owing to the confusion into which die country was plunged by 
anarchy and wars with the Hsiung-nu. But during this time— 
legend states—the first pagoda was built at Nanking, which in 
later times was also the site of the famous Porcelain Pagoda^ At 
the beginning of the fourth century came the Tatar invasion and 
the supremacy m the north of a ruling race who w^ere devout 
Buddhists. They founded the Northern Wei dynasty, and the 
period became note worthy for its great building activity, the 
erection of monasteries and pagodas, and the introduction of the 
curved roof* 

The build ini of the first pagoda has just been mentioned. It is 
probable that its design, like that of later Chinese pagodas, was 
largely a dcyelopracpt of a foreign t)'pe of tower, knowledge of 
which was inlrmueed with BucMhism. The prototype was an 
Indian monument called a stupa, the common form of Buddhist 
reliquary. This first pagoda was probably a setni-stup type, 
because the builder piled up metal discs at the top and multi¬ 
plied the storeys below. In addition, the buildings constructed all 
around could hold persons* * ^ *"* This (Ascription would 
serv'e ^ually wtU for the now rare stupa type of monastery which 
can still be seen in the mountain range that separates China from 
Tibet. The lower portion of the building is a widespread base 
consisting of seven storeys dimmisbing upwards like a stepped 
pyramid* Above this rises a central tower shaped like an inverted 
bell and handle. The whole design is a dose parallel to the fully 
developed Indian model. The latter had a stepped platform sur¬ 
mounted by a hemispherical or semi-ovoid dome from which rose 
a square plinth carrying a round central shaft. This was deco- 

• I am indebted ID “ Wriiuigi on Chmese Ardiitecturcp*' W. Perceval 
Yettjp Bufiwgton .March^ 1937, for this account^ cited by Pclllot, 

and toe &omc of the fbiit not ihc throriB) about early buildings g^ven 
hert 
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rated with *'pilcd-iip metal discs,” set horiacmtally one above 
another* The discs resembled a series of superposed umbrclla-Ulce 

roofs pierced by the ” sdek ” or central shall. 

As the stupa spread nortli and eastward its desi^ evidently 
became mothfied in die course of its dkseminabon ^ through 
Burma, Nepal, and the Himalayas. And, thus modified, die 
Himalayan architccnirc of wood probably influenced the first 
pagodas in China^ which* record states^ were built of timber* 
Surviving examples show that each modificaricn tendt'd to increase 
tile importance of the tapering tower with its series of rings or 
discs* Moreover* il is known that in the mid-fifth ccniury a 
Chinese pilgrim in India recorded in his jouma] the measurements 
of Kaniska’s great stupa at Peshawar* Again, the Empress Hu of 
the Northern Wei dynasty sent a mission to Itidia in 5^® 
which brought back brotixe models of the five finest stupas, 
including the Kaniska building- The Empress also built a rdne- 
storeyed timber pagoda a thousand feet in height* and* so the story 
goes, at the top ic carried a hundred-foot shaft upon which thirty 
gilt bowbshaped discs rose one above another* But its history 
was tragically short. Legend says it took fire and burned to the 
ground only tlilrty years £icr amidst scenes of hysterical gnef* and 
that three of the monks even threw themselves into the flames* 
The Dl-dcst pagoda still in existence is a brick structure* built in 
5^3 AJ3. during the Northern Wcl period* at Sung Shan in Honan 
(one of the five sacred mountains of China)* It is an octagonal 
building of striking design set in beaudfnl surroundings. The 
date assigned to it is con&mcd by the evidence of its style and by 
ancient records. This tower is extremely beautiful, a model of the 
method whereby the best is absorbed from foreign sources and 
united with some tiling distinguished and distinctiycly Chinese* It 
has a convex outline, and* instead of roofs, a scries of hori/.ontm 
string courses resembling rings rising upon its shaft* Although 
built of brick* its design is still very like the tower of a wood 
Nepalese stupa Temple^ and it may W'cll represent the transitional 
stage from w'hich evolved the many-roofeu pagoda of later dines* 
It seems probable, then* that the stupa s very typical tapenng 
shaft, carrying superimposed discs or rings, uldmatcly evolved 
into a tapering towxr* divided into diminishing storeys by a 
of umbrclb-like roofs. These roofs thus reflect the form of their 
earliest stage of evolution in India, for they began as artual 
umbrclbs fixed upon the stupas. Their history is one of tbofc 
fascinating by-paths of art for the tracing of wliich credit must be 

given to die archxologist. ... * 

Umbrellas occur as emblems of sovereignty in the wall-paintings 
of ancient Egypt, anturies bter they apF^r on the ^ulptural 
reliefs of Assyria* and later still in the sculptures of Persepohs* 
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rhciT symbolic use spnc^id m tbe Easc^ and they became roundj 
HaUopped affaJrs, decorated with bells, in the India of King 
Asoka. He had raked Buddhism from the obscurity of a small 
sect to the status of a recognized religion* In those days the stupa 
consisted of the usual steps, terrace, and domc;, with a large stone 
coffer for the relies raised upon the dome^s crown. The coff"cr 
was closed by a heavy stone lid as a protection from robbers, and, 
as the robbers became more enterprising, so the custom grew of 
adding more and heavier slabs* When the religion obtained the 
^pport of Asoka he permitted his royal emblem, an umbreda 
(probMly ^de in copper), to be placed on the topmost slab* But 
even this did not scare marauders for long, so, as with the previous 
emtom of adding lids, more and more umbrellas were placed on 
the reliquary by the trusting mourncra* Evcntxially the stupas 
began to look like large boulders with a sw^aim or mushrooms 
sprouting from their crowns* At last a master mason more 
brilliant than his fellows hit upon the scheme of providing one 
central staff which could carry an indefinite number of umbrellas. 
Thence it was a short step to the wood mast with a series of metd 
discs, and from this to the stone sliaft carv-ed with superimposed 
rings and small triangular pendants representing the tells at the 
circirofcrcnce^ The increase in size and the heavier proportions 
required by a stone structure would help to influence the sturdy 
pa^a-Iikc form of early rowers of this type in China, and of 
such is the magnificent example at Sung Shan* From then on¬ 
wards the shaft retained its increased importance as a tower, while 
domed lower portion, its original purpose long forgotten, fell 
into disuse and soon disappeared* As the true pagoda form 
evolved it became the custom to shield the projecting lower storeys 
from the weather by making the rings in tne form of circular pent 
roofs, and in this way a design appeared which was strongly 
reminiscent of the Indian form—die central shaft with superposed 
umbrellas p* 

The evolution of the form docs not, however, help to explain 
the purpose for which pagodas were built* They appear to have 
lost all connection with the stupa as a Buddhist reliquary, for, as 
we have seen, the dome and coffer features of the design atrophied 
and disapp^red in the pagoda form, leaving only the shaft-like 
tower with its umbrella roofs. Many theories have been advanced 
to explain the significance and lasting popularity of this, an archi¬ 
tectural form which seems of no practical value and is the expres¬ 
sion of no materia! need* Chief among the theorists is a German 

• t have fJrawn freely frena ihe full and scholnrty aceokiac of ike cvolmion 
of ihc umbrella inoavc given in " The Development of the Suipa," A. H. 
Longhuric, JoiArrmI □/ /Ac Royai ^nitiruie af HrittiA ArrAit^m, vd. 
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scholar who believes that the Buddhist reliquary appealed forcibly 
to Chinese ideas when it was imported from India, as lowers bad 
alwap been popular with them. He, perhaps, is thinking of the 
Pali lofty look-out lowers reputed to have been first built by the 
emperors of the Shang-Yin period in their hunting parks, and of 
die smaller decorative towers of wood which were built in later 


umes.’ 


None of his theories about the origin of pagodas seem entirely 
satisfying, although all arc interesting. The Tact remains, there¬ 
fore, that this beautiful feature of the Chinese landscape serves no 
known purpose. By the Confucionlsts they arc supposed to con¬ 
trol jeng shai, the “ influences of wind and water," and so to 
bring good luck to the place that lies within their shadow, but it is 
doubtful whether the Buddhists connect them with any religious 
purpose. Yet although they arc no longer regarded as depositories 
tor the relics of Budmia's body, none the less a devout Buddhist is 
still sometimes alleged to acquire merit by building one. When 
he docs so the Chinese genius always leads him to place it just 
where its slender outline will most aptly provide a foil for tlic 
surrounding landscape and show to posterity that he can build 
beautifully in the monumental manner when the spirit moves 
him. The Gothic spire has been the subject of philosophic specu¬ 
lation of the kind put forward to account for the equally lovely 
and equally useless pagoda. P'erbaps after all there is something 
in the notion that in pcriotls of religious fcrv'our the soul of man 
expresses aspiration by building towers pointing to the skies, 
whether he is a follower of Christ or Buddha. Certainly tlic 
priesthood of both religions taught the existence of p^adisc above, 
a conception utterly without appeal to the materialistic China of 
Confucius or the even more materialistic Rome of the pre-Christtan 
era, and both these periods produced " horizontal " buddings, not 
slender, lofty towers; 

The curved roof is another charming feature often thought of 
as typically Chinese. But it is no more indigenous than the 
pagi^a or the p‘ai-loa^ In Europe a simple oblong building may 
be roofed by two straight slopes like an inverted Y, the sides 
resting upon die longer walls at the eaves and running up to meet 
at the centre along the line of the ridge. At each of the two 
shorter ends the wall may be carried up into the inverted Y to 
support the roof beams, and it is then called a gable-end. Alterna¬ 
tively, the tops of all four walls may be kept at the same level at 
the caves, and the ends of the building arc then also covered with 
roof slopes, in the same way and with the same angle as the roof 
slopes covering the sides. The joint where the side and end roof 
slopes meet—on plan-—forms a right angle. These junctions arc 

• ChiaesUche Archiiektur, Ernst BnerKhmaDU, Wainiutli, Berlin, 1935, 
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called hips. It is this form, the hipped roof, which b almost 
universal in Chinese buildings, although the ends of a roof are 
often found with the upper half gabled and the lower half hipped. 
In ancient times tJic usual kind was the hipped roof with four 
straight roof slopes. 

It will be remembered that tliis type was shown in the bas-reliefs 
of the Han dynasty from the Wu Liang tombs in Shantung, and 
there is no evidence of the building of curpej roofs before the 
Northern Wei dynasty. During thelattcr period, however, curvi¬ 
linear roofs were evidently well known, for a roof with the boldest 
possible sweep at its horned hips is shown on a stone relief—a 
stele—of this time. No actual remains of such buildings now exist 
because the fatal custom of constructing them in wo^ persbted, 
but there is little doubt that the roof mentioned above represented 
that of a Chinese building influenced by the curvilinear roofs of 
Indian Buddhist architecture. 

The origin of the curved roof has, perhaps, aroused more con¬ 
troversy and given rise to more far-fetched theories than any other 
single feature of Chinese art. One of the most popular mcorics 
alleges that its form has persisted from the sagging curve of skin 
tents, the dsvcliings of the Chinese in a nomad stage of their 
hbtory. But, apart from other objections, there is no evidence that 
such a nomad stage ever existed. Anotlier theory is that the 
concave roof lines were built in imitation of the curving branches 
of pine-trees, and that the litdc figures of fabulous animals which 
ornament the htptilcs represent squirrels running along or sitting 
on the branches! The pragmatical school states that roofs w'crc 
gradually made at a steeper pitch so that heavy rain should drain 
off rapidly; at the same time they were made to project far out at 
the eaves in order to throw the rain-drips clear of the walls. Later, 
upeurved eaves had to be adopted to ensure that Ught and air 
should Aow freely under them into the building. Thb theory is 
not borne out by other equally practical considerations, for roofs 
curve throughout their slope, not at the caves atone, while doors 
and windows rarely open high up under them. The explanation 
is probably still simpler. Earthenware roof-tiles, though of various 
ticsigns, have alw'ays had in common die one attribute of great 
weight. On the other hand, the rafters upon which they were 
laid were thin strips of wood that tended to sag under their load. 
This w'as the ancient practice both in India and China, so far as can 
be seen in old carvings and rock<ut reproductions of tiled roofs, 
and it is still the practice at the present day. A slight bending of 
the rafters was therefore recognized as natural in building small 
roofs, and in the larger it might well have been purposely exag¬ 
gerated in order to obtain the pleasing effect of a more dcEnite 
curve. But this exaggeration was first practised in India over five 
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hundred years before the Northern Wei period in China, as we 
see from the svaJl-paindngs in the caves of Ajanta and in the 
carved reliefs at Slnchi. It seems likely, therefore, that this curvi¬ 
linear form, first developing in India, becatnc known to the 
Chinese, and, like many features of Indian art after the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism, was in course of time assimilated. 

Much has been written concerning the beauty of ^e architec¬ 
ture of the Sung dynasty, and Marco Polo, the Venetian, gives us 
a most fascinating description of the life and environment of the 
Sung capital after it had moved once again further south. He 
visited it near the close of the epoch, when, in the last effort to 
escape from their enemies, the Sung emperors had removed the 
Court to the beautiful city of Hang Chou, Here, in a setting of 
romantic loveliness, of graceful palaces reflected in still lakes, and 
numberless marble bridges spanning its canals, this gentle and 
courteous people found for a time a haven from the northern 
menace. But they were soon to be rudely awakened. Kublai 
Khan with his Mongol armies swept across China. He made 
Peking his capital, and the city entered on a new era of archi¬ 
tectural magnificence. 

The following is a part of Marco Polo's description of Kublai 

Khan's palace: . v 

“ You must know that for three months of the year me Great 
Kaan resides in the capital city of Cathay. . . , In that city stands 
his great palace, and now I will tell you what It is Like. 

'* It is enclosed all round by a great wall forming a square, each 
side of which is a mile in length , . , it is also very thick and 
a good ten paces in height, whitewashed and loopholed all round. 

, . Inside this wall there is a second, ... In the middle of this 
enclosure is the Lord's Great Palace, and I will tell you what it 
is like. 

“You must know that it is die greatest palace that ever was. 
The palace itself has no upper story, but is all on the ground floor. 

. , . The roof is very lofty, and the walls of tlic palace arc all 
covered with gold and silver. iTiey are also adorned with repre¬ 
sentations of dragons (sculptured and gilt), beasts and bijds, 
knights and idols and sundry other subjects, and on the ceiling 
too, you sec nothing but gold and silver and painting* ^ On each 
of these four sides mere is a great marble staircase leading to the 
top of the marble wall and forming the approach to the palace.^ 
“The hall of the palace is so large that it could easily dine 
6,000 people; and it is quite a marvel to sec how many rtwms there 
arc besides, Tlic building is altogether so vast and so rich and so 
beautiful tiiat no man on earth could design anything superior to 
it. The outside of the roof also is covered with vermilion and 
yellow and green and blue and other hues, which arc fixed with a 
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varnish so fine and exquisite that they shine like crystal and lend 
a resplendent lustre to the palace as seen for a great way round. 

The roof IS made, too, with so much strength that it is fit to last 
for ever. • 

T^e third emperor of the Ming dynasty also transferred the 
eapi^ { ^ this case from Nanking to Peking, and endeavoured 
to nval toe carlp splendour that city had displayed under Kublai 
XyrMimcal despotism shows along the face of the eicaniic 
faatdcmcntcd outer walls and the vast palace enclosures. The 
Forbidden Qiy and most of the monumental architecture of 
^kmg the bnck facades enclosing mile-wide sections of the Great 
WaJI, the itnpenal tombs laid out across the valleys—all owe their 
tmpre^ive grandeur to the dominating force ana ruthless oppres- 
non of Yung-lo and despots like him. The patriotism which had 
lued toe people to flock to the standard of a rebel Buddhist priest 

the Beggar King and to overwhelm the Mongols, had then 
raised toe native dvnasty to power. But the first Ming emperors 
soon quenched this patriotism with oppression and savage 
mas^rcs designed to crush opposition to an entrenched and 
absolute monarchy. The vast buddings of this time call vividly 
to mind the blood and tears which must have dripped upon their 
fr^ning walls, but their massive timber columns still s^d as if 
defying toe anacks of time and tempest which have swept away 
all, or almost all, the architecture of earlier ages. ^ 

Paio, she Vraetiau, translated by Sir H, Yule, 
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EARTHQUAKE IN BALUCHISTAN 
By a Bnmsti Survivor 

On Majf 30, 1935, Quctu was at the height of its spring season. 
A week of official and private gaieties centring on the King’s 
birthday celebrations was about to b^n. Four or five hundred 
British civil and military officers and their womenfolk were next 
afternoon to meet a similar number of prominent local Indians at 
the annual garden party given by the Agent to the Governor- 
General and Chief Commissioner, Sir Norman CatCTj at the Resi¬ 
dency, famous for its lawns and the beauty of its rose gardens. 
The King’s birthday was to be celebrated on the Monday with a 
march-past befitting the second greatest military station in the 
British Empire; several open-air dances, including one for 400 
guests at the Residency, wrre coming off during the next few 
days; polo, tennis, cricket, aquatic sports, and other activities were 
in full swing. The \s*cathcr was of the perfection which dw*cllers 
in the highlands of Baluchistan take as a matter of course in early 
summer and autumn; the winter snows and spring rains had been 
exceptionally copious, grazing w^as plentiful anti a bumper wheat 
crop was about to be harvested. Trade w'as improving and the 
influx of summer visitors from Sind and the Punjab greater than 
cv'cr. Altogether, prospects in town and country were bright, and 
the summer season which had opened auspiciously with the Jubilee 
celebrations in early May, bid fair to be the happiest and most 
prosperous tliat Baluchistan had enjoyed for years. 

On that fateful evening I liad motored into Quetta from my 
headquarters at Mastung, a busy litdc town thirty-two miles south¬ 
west of Quetta in the territory of His Highness the Khan of Kalat. 
I dined 'ndth friends and went to a film, after which ] returned 
alone to Mastung, a full hour’s run over hilly country, in the dark, 
Tlie Residency at Mastung is, or rather was, a long roomy bunga¬ 
low embellished by two squat machicolatcd towers of masonry 
standing on a Rat-topped mound above a most delectable and pro¬ 
ductive garden. Some 300 yards to the west stood the somewhat 
smaller bungalow of my Assistant witli its garden round it. These 
two houses together witli the offices and clerks’ quarters of the 
Kalat Agency comprised the “ civil station ” of Mastung, In the 
spring and early summer and again in the autumn there were few 
pleasanter places in the Indian Empire than the garden of the 
Mastung Residency, and our Quetta friends usually required little 
persuasion to come out for the day or the week-end and spend 
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sunny hours bathing in the pool in the Shahi Bagh or sampling 
the InscJous fruits and berries for which the garden was renowned! 

I was the only European in Mastung that night, my Assistant 
and his wife having, fortunately for them, departed for the week¬ 
end that very aftemexin. I remember getting into bed, dog-tired, 
at about a quarter to tw'o. The next thing I knew was that I was 
out of bed staggering about in pitch darkness amid a terrific roar¬ 
ing and crashing, with one idea in my head—“ Get under a door¬ 
way." This I managed to do, thus narrowly (as I found after¬ 
wards) avoiding the ceiling, which fell on the bed I had just left. 
The crashing stopped and for a second or two I was conscious of 
a distant clamour of human voices from the direction of the town, 
but it ceased abruptly and there was silence as of the tomb. The 
air was full of dust and I could scarcely breathe. In mortal fear 
I groped my way over broken glass and fallen wardrobes to the 
outer door of a sun-room which opened off the bedroom. The 
glared outer door of this room was shut and bolted and the open 
windows were protected with strong wire gau7,e. I tried to open 
the door, but it had jammed and I was imprisoned. Somehow' 1 
managed to break and remove a pane of glass in the door, and 
putting my head through shouted for help. To my relief a 
Gurkha sentry of my guard came up. He seixed my hands and 
pulled me through, and I stood leaning on him, so weak that I 
could scarcely keep my feet. Soon my servants came in the dark¬ 
ness from their quarters with a lantern. Their houses had 
paxdally collapsed, but none of them, mercifully, was hurt. We 
crept round me house at a safe distance, and by the light of the 
lantern saw what had happened. The place was in mins. Nearly 
all of the roof and some of the inner w'alls had collapsed, and the 
rooms were nothing but heaps of bricks mixed with beams splin¬ 
tered to matchwood and heavy iron girders lying about like spilli¬ 
kins. But the verandahs and outer walls enclosing the bathrooms, 
dressing-rooms, and pantry were standing, except where the two 
heavy masonry towers had collapsed on them. This alone had 
saved me. llie bungalow of my Assistant, on the other hand, 
had been, as I found later, simply flattened out by the roof settling 
down over the crushed walls like an cTxtinguisher. No one sleep¬ 
ing in it could possibly have escajjcd; the watchman told me that 
the place was flat within about five seconds of the shock. 

Clad in pyjamas, a battered Burberry and my bedroom slippers, 
I made my way through the garden to the clerks* lines and w-as 
much relieved to find them all safe, collected in panlc-strickcn 
groups outside their ruined houses. One had lost hts wife, another 
a child, a third his servant. The hill on which the clerks’ quarters, 
club, library, etc., were built seemed to have been less badly shaken 
than the rest of the town, of w'hich scarcely one brick rcm.aincd 
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above another. Forming ourselves into parries for rescue work, 
wc who had escaped so lightly pushed on into the town- llic 
first thing I noticed was the silence. Why were there no group 
of frightened inhabitants standing about in knots? Why no shout¬ 
ing and excitement? Never shall I forget the horror with which 
I realized that there was scarcely anybody left alive to shout—the 
majority of the people were buried under the ruinSt and the few 
siir^hvors were either too dazed to make a sound or "wcit iryirm 
to pull their folk out of the debris. The work of rescue was made 
□0 easier by the minor earthquakes which followed each other in 
quick succession throughout the test of the night+ Every now and 
again, as we frantically pulled and scraped at some pirifol bundle 
of clothes and tortured flesh pinned down by wall and rafter, the 
terrible deep thunder of earthquake would be heard again and the 
ground would shake and SN\'ay, sending us scuttling out into the 

open like iMjIting rabbits. ^ , 

By dawm it was clear that the whole rown was m rums with 
fifty or sixty per cent, casualticSj mostly dead. The only doctoti 
a Sul>assistant Surgeon, was doing what he could for the scores of 
injured who were being brought to him, but his instniments and 
medicines were buried in the ruins of his dispensary and he w^as 
desperate* The [clcgraph Hue was broken, so there was obviously 
nothing for it but to try and get into Quetta for help. It did not 
occur 10 any of us that the state of Quetta could be anything like 
that of Mastung and that help would not be immediate!y torEh- 
coming. Half an hour later, accompanied by my head driver. 
Hail Gul Muhammad, another driver and my personal serv-ant, 
I sallied forth in a battered " Baby ” tourer which alone ^ong 
our Government and private cars could be quickly cxtncaied from 
the half-ruined garage. It took us an hour and a half to clear with 
pick and shovel a narrow track for the car out of Mastung and 
its environments, the walls and buildings having In ma^ placw 
fallen across the road. Everywhere was desolaaon. The only 
living beings visible were a few apathetic men and women w.artdcr' 
ing alxjut among the ruins of their homes, and a few iniured ymg 
under the trees with no otic to look after them. Five miles down 
the road we nearly upset into a fissure in the road; for about a 
mile the earth was cracked in many places, and though none ol 
the cracks were deep we had to shovel in quantities of stones and 
earth before wc could get the Baby across. Then came a bndge 
which was badly knocked about and obviously very unsafe; we 
had to dive into the nullah it crossed, dash the sand at the 
and crawl up the bank on tltc further side, making a road for the 
car as we went. Then came the Lak Pass, where the roadway to 
our surprise had not fallen down the hillside, though ^ had to 
hug the inner ditch to avoid the cracked outer edge. The preci- 
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pices of Chilun tou'cring i},ooo feet above us were still raining 
nown bo u I (lets, ibc dust from the rockfalls flying up into the 
havens in great clouds which made the whole mountain smoke 
like a volcano. With painful anxiety we reached the top of die 
pa^ whence Quetta is visible ig miles away in dear weather. 
What were we going to sec? Our worst fears were confirmed 
when we J(wkcd across the void and saw a huge, sinister, pale 
browu cloud brooding over the distant town. Never shall I forget 
the of that cloud. The morning breeze and the smoke of 
nres had o^ht it up into a peak at one end, giving the impression 
of an awful misshapen hand stretched over the city. We pressed 
on as fast as the little car would carry us along the last sixteen 
miles mto Quetta. Any remaining hopes we might have had were 
daslied to the ground by the sight of the first bungalow we passed 
rour mila out of Quetta on the Sariab road. It was nothing but 
a ci^pled rmf lying on top of a heap of bricks and broken 
timber, ^d all the other villas we passed, residences of retired 
officials for the most part, were the same. We made our way to 
the subimb in which lived Gul Muhammad’s brothers, Gul 
shemted in Brahui to a neighbour he saw in the road. 1 could not 
understand the reply, but there w^as no doubt as to its nattirc* 
Gul burst into tears and 1 liad to seize the wheel to prevent the 
car r^ning mto a ditch. The houses where the two famihes lived 
had been completely flattened out. Not one brick stood above 
another. The three men got out and went clambering over the 
rums, while I sat imdcr a tree and wxpt, overwhelmed with the 
pjty and horror of it dl. Un<ler the same tree ^s’crc two women 
and a man, apparendy uninjured but dazed and beaten. Tlicy 
were the only survivors of a famUy of eighteen, in which all the 
children had been killed as well as some of the adults. The man 
with a pathehc attempt at hospitality brought a turned-up pack- 
mg<ato for me to sit on. I felt I ought to follow Gul over the 
mounds and help him with his relatives, but I simply could not 
face the spectacle of their sorrow. When the three men came 
back, they told me that Azim aud Artur Bakhsli and their wives 
had craped with injuries, but tlic former had lost two of his three 
htde boys, including Muhammad Nur, die apple of his eye, and 
Amir B^hsh aU liis three daughters. Promising medical assist¬ 
ance and food as soon as possible, I got Into the car again and 
drove through ^encs of awful desolation to the Civil Lines 
Hot m shady Gymkhana and Lytton Roads hardly a house 
could be seen standing Through the trees, in the midst of flower 
gardens and orchards, bungalow after bungalow of my colleagues 
o[ Uic Civil Administration lay in mins. My relief was unbounded 
when I came to the big two-storied Residency and found it stand¬ 
ing, though With porch and verandah down, and the Agent to die 
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Governor-General, Sir Norman Cater, standing with his Secretary 
and some other oificcrs and ladies on the lawn, calm and collected 
though grave. Not one o£ them but had had the narrowest of 
escapes, including Sir Norman himself, who made his way out 
of the front door of the Residency a few seconds before the mas¬ 
sive porch crashed. Tents had already been pitched under the 
great spreading planes, the nucleus of what afterwards developed 
into a camp for civil officials. I anxiously asked after my other 
friends in Civil Lines. I was told that three men, three ladies, 
and four small children were gone and several more were in the 
Civil Hospital with serious injuries. Other European casualdes, 
incluiILng military officers anti their wives and permanent residents 
of Quetta, w'crc estimated at 200, including 100 deaths. The Indian 
death-roll was appalling, and included no less than nine officers 
of tlic Provincial Service and all except eighteen of the Quetta 
police force. Naturally, the Civil Administration was at a stand¬ 
still, and the only possible course had been taken by the Agent 
to the Gos'crnor'^cncral—namely, to hand over control to General 
Karslake, General Officer Commanding-in-Chlcf, Western Com¬ 
mand—who had already declared martial law. There was evi¬ 
dently no possibility of immediate help from Quetta for us at 
Mastung, so I decided to go round the town and cantonments and 
sec for myself what had happened and then return to my head- 

S uarters. Though prepared, I could hardly believe my eyes. In 
1C space of a few seconds our delightful Quetta, with its leafy 
Civil LLneSi, its picturesque cosmopolitan city, its wide streets and 
many European shops, had been turned into a shapeless mass of 
debris. In broad Bruce Road, the Regent Street of Quetta, scarcely 
two or tlirec of the familiar shops were rccogniKablc. Soldiers 
were on guard at many points and others were clambering about 
the mins on rescue work, accompanied by a few—a very few— 
inhabitants. That was what struck me most forcibly. In this 
crstivbilc swarming city, at the busiest time of day, only handfuls 
of people here ana there could be seen. The rest were all there, 
lying under the mounds of bricks. By a tragic chance the night 
had been unusually cold for the time of the year, and instead of 
sleeping out of doors as they svould ordinarily have done, the large 
majority of the inhabitants had been in their houses when the 
shock came; hence the incredibly high mortality. 

I learned something on that day of the magnificent work of 
rescue and relief that the soldiers had begun almost before the 
dust of the crash had settled, but it was not dll some days later 
that I heard the whole story. Although the destruction in the 
Ro^ Air Force Lines and among the bungalows of military 
officers nc.arcst the Civil Lines was as complete as in the city, the 
great majority of the bouses and liarracks in cantonments escaped 
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anti there were comparatively few casualties. This U believed to 
be due to the fact that the cantonments stand on higher ground 
with a much deeper water-level than the City and Civil Lines; 
whereas the soil under the latter is alluvial and in some places 
almost water-logged, that under cantonments is dry to a great 
depth. To this fact not only the soldiers but hundreds and pos¬ 
sibly thousands of civilian survivors owe their lives. Without the 
resources at the disposal of the military authorities there is no 
doubt that hundreds of injured persons would have succumbed 
and thousands more would have lieen faced by starvation and 
epidemic disease. As it was, within 45 minutes of the disaster 
British and Indian soldiers w*cre engaged in rescue w'ork in the 
Civil Lines and city. Fires which had broken out in various parts 
of the town were quickly brought under control. These would 
undoubtedly have been far more numerous and serious had it not 
been for the pluck and presence of mind of the mechanic In charge 
of the Quetta Power House, who, w'hile the earth was still shaking 
and the building was in danger of imminent collapse, went and 
switched off the current at the main. Communication with tbc 
Government of India was quickly established by tniliiary wireless, 
and within a few hours numbers of nurses, medical stores, and 
doctors were on their way to Quetta by special train and aeroplane 
from various stations In the Punjab and Sind. By another most 
merciful dispensation the main railway line to India was not 
damaged even m the narrow and dangerous Bolan Pass. General 
Karslake's hcadt|uartcrs were established on the lawn of the Club, 
and dressing-stations were functioning long before break of dawn. 
By 8 o’clock in the morning the whole town had been divided 
systematically into areas for relief work, and the injured were 
being taken from dressing-stations to the British and Indian 
military hospitals. Within the first twenty-four hours, I believe, 
over 4,000 injured were treated by the military hospitals; the Civil 
Hospital and that of the Church Missionary Society had been 
wiped out, with hundreds of deaths among patients and staff. 
Refugee camps were established on the racecourse, where some 
10,000 survivors were shepherded by troop and accommodated 
in tents supplied by the military authoritiesv Although the Royal 
Air Force barracks had been destroyed with fifty-two British 
personnel killed an<l only six machines intact, aeroplanes were in 
the air soon after sunrise and Bew over Chaman, Ziarat, LoralaJ, 
Mach, and other outlying stations to ascertain whether help was 
required. By 3 p.m. the work of disposing of thousands of dead 
by burial (or, in the case of Hindus, by burning) had been begun 
by numerous working parties at points outside the city. Eye-wit¬ 
nesses of the horror of the scene bear testimony to the reverence 
and care witiv which these gruesome tasks were performed. 
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I and my dircc companions arrived back at Mastung In the 
Baby car at about 5 p-m* 1 was joined that night by my Assistant^ 
Captain Bazalgcttc, and right glad was 1 of hk company in my 
tent in the rose gardenp which was to be our home for the next 
few weeks- The evening and night were pimcluated by earth- 
rremofs of varying degrees of noise and violence^ and my nerves 
were not in a state to enjoy these alone in the darkp The next 
few days were spent by us working at lever heat in co-operation 
with the surviving Kalat State odicials to convert chaos into some 
sort of order. We found diat some 1,115 persons had been killed 
in and around Mastung alone, and another 2^000 in the rc^ of 
the earthquake area of the Katat State, The bulk of the survivors 
needed only encouragement and what little assistance we could 
give them in the burying and burning of their dead artd in the 
salvage of their properly. All, Hindu traders and Muh;iinrnadan 
agriculturists alixe, worked with remarkable energy after the first 
shock had passed off. But hundreds were severely injured, and as 
[ have already said there was only one small dispensary with an 
Indian doctor in charge to look after them^ Hundreds more were 
destitute and had to be fed and sheltered. Last but not least, 
Mastung and other bazars had to be protected by reinforcements 
of frontier militia, brought from far-off posts on the Afghan and 
Persian borders, against the marauding bands which roamed 
around the countryside. We did our best, bui our resources w^ere 
quite insufficient to cope with the situation, and had it not been 
for the prompt response of the military authorities at Quetta, the 
plight of Mastung and neighbouring villages from Kanolc in the 
north to Mangochar in the south, a distance of some 58 miles by 
road, would have been sorry indeed* The third day after the 
catastrophe I drove into Quetta again, and, at one of the daily 
conferences of military and civil authorities on the Club lawn, 
made an impassioned appeal for hdp* Within two days a volun¬ 
tary medical unit from the Rmjab arrived and started a camp 
hospital in the Shahi Bagh* They were closely followed by two 
gallant lady volunteers from Qtietta, who began at once to tour 
the villages with stretcher-parties bringing in injured women and 
children, A zenana hospital to deal with these latter cases was 
improvised in another part of the State garden, and other volun¬ 
teers came out to help in it* Shortly aftemards a field ambulance 
from Waziristan arrived with 23 lorries and took over the hos¬ 
pital, freeing the volunteer doctors to work in the villages and 
attend to the disorganized sanitation of Mastung. Meanwhile 
large quantities of flour and other Indian rations were being re¬ 
ceived from the Military Supply Depot at Quetta and distributed 
to Government and State employees, to the patients and stafi in 
the hospitals, and through shopkeepers to the iwpulationj many 
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of whom would otherwise have starved, as thdr stocks of flour 
were siill buried and none of the water-mills were in action. Com¬ 
munication was maintained with Quetta through a military wire¬ 
less detachment which set up its aerials in the garden. The 
Mastung drinking-water supply was with considerable difficulty 
restored by the Royal Engineers, who also repaired the damage 
to the Quctta-iCalat road and culverts thereon, with the result 
that the daily postal lorry service was running again within ten 
days of the earthquake. 

To return to C^etta. Within the space at my disposal it is out 
of the quesnon to do more than indicate the complexity of the 
problems which the civil and military authorities had to face. 
First and foremost of these was the prevention of epidemic disease 
on a large scale. This was ensured by the drastic but cflcctivc 
method of evacuating the bulk of the surviving inhabitants, in¬ 
cluding about 1,000 Europeans and some 20,000 Indians. In 
addition to the thousands of corpses buried or burned by the 
soldiers or by their own relatives, and apart from about 3,000 dead 
in the rural area of the Quetta district, at least 16,000 men, women, 
and children arc believed m lie buried under the debris of the town 
at the present moment. For sanitary reasons and in order to pre¬ 
vent looting of private property the city was completely cleared of 
inhabitants and “ sealed " on June 2. Ten thousand rctugees were 
accommodated in an immense camp on the polo grounds and race 
course, and arrangements made by tlic military authorities for its 
rationing and sanitation. Rescue and salvage work by troops in 
the sealed area continued until June but had then to be aban¬ 
doned owing m die appalling stench. Control of the earthquake 
zone outside the cantonments was handed over to the Civil Ad- 
mi histra don at the beginning of July, and large reinforcements of 
police from the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province have 
since guarded the scaled area. In the interests of the public health 
it has not yet been found possible to commence site-clearing and 
salvage operations in the more densely populated wards, but more 
than 600 bodies in different stages of decomposition have been 
removed and buried during the last few weeks by a devoted band 
of Indian Boy Scouts from the Punjab, many of them jouths of 
high caste. In the rural areas of Quetta district and the Kalat 
State relief work has taken the shape of financial assistance in the 
reconstruction of damaged “karezes” (subterranean water 
channels and water-mills), materials for the construction of earth¬ 
quake-proof huts and cottages, and remissions of land revenue and 
agricultural loans running into lakhs of rupees. For the financing 
of these schemes and in the interests of the thousands of destitute 
survivors, both in Baluchistan and in India proper, an elaborate 
organization has been built up for the administration of the vast 
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sums so generously subsciibcd not only in India and England, but 
all over the world, to the Vkcroy’s Relief Fund, which amounts 
at the time of writing to nearly 36 lakhs of rupees (^270,680), As 
for Quetta, it has not yet been decided where and to what csttent 
it will be rebuilt. All depends upon the decision as to future 
military policy* The headquarters of the General Officer Com- 
mandingdn-Chief, Western Com.mand, and of No. 3 (Indian) 
Wing, Royal Air Force, have already been transferred to Karachi, 
and it is unlikely that the Quetta garrison will be retained at its 
present strength, at any rate during the next few years* The in¬ 
dications, however, arc that the city and Civil Lines^ if not the 
cantonments, W'ill be rebuilt on an earthquake-proof basis on the 
same site as before, and that it will not be necessary to vrait for a 
generation until g^dens and shade trees have grown up to com¬ 
pare w^ith those existing in ruined Quetta. 

A w^ord in conclusion as to the scientific aspect of the catas¬ 
trophe. At Mastting I had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. W* D. 
West, of the Geological Survey of India, who was sent from Simla 
on special duty for invesdgarion in the earthquake area* We col¬ 
lected a considerable amount of information from outlying villages 
and isolated setdements among the hills, from which Mr. West 
estimated the cpiccntral area at 70 miles long by 15 miles wide 
lying along a narrow belt from Quetta south-west through Mastung 
to a point half-way between Mastung and Kalat> The imposing 
massif of Chi] tan 110,850 feet high, which dominates the land scape 
between Quetta and Mastung, appears to have been Immediately 
above the northern end of the epicentra] line* The vast clouds of 
dust which fiew upwards from the rides of this mountain for hours 
both after the main earthquake and after that of June 2, ^935, gave 
rise to a widespread belief that Chiltan had been split in two by 
volcanic forces, and its black forbidding precipices present now a 
remarkable appearance, scarred and whitened by tnc millions of 
tons of rock-debris that rained oil them. In his report, published 
on August 13, Mr* West says that the most striking feature of the 
earthquake was that it lasted probably less than half a minute, 
during which time the ground was “'viciously shaken in a hori¬ 
zontal plane at a high speed.” One of the villagers I Interrogated 
graphically described it as ** like a dog worrying a rat.” 

A remarkable phenomenon in which my expert friend was 
much interested was a crack in the earth, 70 miles long, which 
starts from the southern foodiills of Chiltan, passes w'itMn tw'o 
miles of Mastung and can be traced the whole way to Kalat. Mr. 
West says that this is merely a Assuring of the alluvium and does 
not extend to the underlying rocks; but it must be directly con¬ 
nected with the main shock, for it is throughout its length exactly 
above the cpicentral line of the earthquake. Another curiosiry is 2 
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“ tnud volcano ” which wc were shown by the local people 30 
miles south of Kalat. llierc is a spring and the shrine of a local 
saint at a wild spot called ITtok near the foot of the precipitous 
Harboi range. Shepherds watching their Bocks nearby said ^at 
a small hill split into two with a tremendous roar during the night 
of May 30-31. At the same moment a violent shock destroyed 
the shrine buildings, killing fourteen out of seventeen people sleep¬ 
ing in them. When dawn uroke, clouds of smoke (probably water 
vapour) were seen rising from the hills and great quantities of 
boiling mud flowing out over the surrounding county. This 
went on until midday and then stopped. When w'e visted the 
place the greyish-blue mud had cooled and hardened like lava, 
forming a deposit from 2 to 8 feet thick over an area of about 
300 by 400 yards, 

Mr. West s explanation of the Baluchistan earthquakes, of which 
this one is the fifth in forty-three years, is extremely interesting. 
Central Asia, it seems, has during comparatively recent tiines been 
moving south towards the Indian peninsula, which is a very old 
and stable part of the earth’s crust. The mountains of Baluchistan 
form the western extremity of a belt of unstable mountains, which, 
together with the alluvial plains of the Indus and the Ganges, arc 
gradually being squeezed and crumpled as in the jaws of a vice. 
Stresses and strains arc thus set up, and every now and then the 
rocks yield by fracturing. But the position in Baluchistan is 
peculiar. A glance at the map will show that there is in the align¬ 
ment of the mountains a very marked re-entrant angle, tunning 
up through Sibi to near Quetta. The epicentre of the first of the 
two earthquakes of August, 1931, was iramediately to the north- 
cast of this salient, that of the second and severer shock within it, 
and that of last May’s earthquake immediately to the west of it. 
Now the mountains of Baluchistan are being pushed slowly south- 
eastwards in folds " in the way that a person might push the cloth 
of a table horizontally, causi^ the cloth to pucker up into long 
folds in front of his hand.” Tlic Sibi re-entrant, Mr. West says, is 
probably caused by a wedge-like promontory of peninsular India 
which extends un^r the alluvium of Sind and holds up the fnx: 
movement of the mountain folds. Hence the comparative fre¬ 
quency of earthquakes in this area. 
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THE NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION: THE 
GOVERNORSHIPS 

By Sir Ckimanlal Setalvad, e.c.i.e, 

The Government of India Act has been put on the Statute Book, 
and it is time to form an estimate of the Lmmediate effect of that 
Icgiibtion and the prcfcabic course of events in the near future 
and to make some constructive suggestions. It is idle to deny 
that Indians arc seriously disappointed^ and it is a delusion to 
think chat the severe condemnadon that some of the provisions 
of the Act has evoked from political parties in India need not be 
taken at its face value, and that Inmans will soon feel satisRcd 
and will settle down to work the new Constitution contentedly. 
High hopes had been raised by the declaration of Lord Irnnn of 
November, 1929, regarding Dominion Status and tlte summoning 
of the Round-Table Conference, but the White Paper fell far 
short of the expectations raised, the Bill had more safeguards than 
the White Paper, the report of the Joint Parliamentary Select 
Committee carried them further, and the Act has made the 
reservations still stronger in certain respects. No suggestion of 
any importance pressed in the Joint Memorandum presented by 
the united Indian delegates—Moslems, Hindus, and others, 
headed by H.H, the Aga Khan—was accepted. 

It must be admitted that there is considerable advance over the 
present state of things as regards the provinces, but the wide, 
special powers conferred on the Govcmor'Gcncral regarding 
finance and other subjects, the stringent commercial safeguards, 
the recruitment, conditions of service, and control of the Ser¬ 
vices being still vested in the Secretary of State, greatly qualify 
responsible government at the centre. No Constitution can work 
smoothly unless there is mutual goodwill and confidence. The 
Act will be w'orked, but it is too much to expect that it will be 
worked contentedly so as to produce the best results. The fact 
has to be reckoned with that goodwill has been unfortunately 
replaced by bittemess. This situation is, I am sure, much 
regretted by responsible people both in India and England; for it 
must be acknowledged that India has profited in many ways by 
the British connection. The ideas of national solidarity and the 
ardent desire for freedom and liberty that are manifest all over 
the country have their origin largely in that connection. 

The genuine goodwill in the Indian mind towards England 
was evidenced at the time of the Great War by the spontaneous 
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support that India gave to Englandi both in men and money. It 
wiD be remembered bow Mr, Gaitclht worked hard for recruit- 
ujent of Indians for the War. It should be the earnest effort of 
both countries to restore mutual confidence and gt^will. iTie 
way to do this is for those who will go out to India as Viccrop 
and Governors so to work the Constitution and exercise their 
powers as to demonstrate that England genuinely wishes to help 
and not hamper India in attaining real responsible sclf-gov«n- 
ment. His Majesty’s Govenmicnt should sec to it that those high 
funcDonarics act throuehout in that spirit. 

In order to ensure mis and to give a clear indication in that 
dirccpoo,, His Majesty’s Government should, I think, make a 
decided change in the present systern of appointments to the 
Governorships of the provinces. Barring the rule of the thr« 
Presidencies, the Governorships are filled by members of the 
permanent Civil Service. The Civil Service is a very efficient 
administrative machine, and from personal experience, gathered 
as a Member of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bom¬ 
bay and in other capacities, 1 have formed a very high opinion 
of their work. It is, however, to my mind mconststcnt with the 
basic principle underlying the new Constitution to place the 
members of the Civil Service in a position to determine and guide 
policy in view of their outlook and tradition as a prt of the 
permanent administrative machine. A Butler or a Hailey who 
can get out of the Civil Service skin and can in a measure have a 
broad outlook is produced rarely. If His Majesty’s Government 
can gather courage and take the bold step of filling the C^vernor- 
ships of all provinces by highly qualified and outstanding men 
taken from public life in England and India, they will do a great 
deal to restore confidence. 

The first elections under the new Constitution, both in the 
provinces and the centre, will, I am sure, bring to the legislatures 
members who will reflect the grave dUsatisfaction in the country, 
and it will be no surprise to me if obstructive tactics arc adopted, 
Everydting will depend upon how the Governors and the 
Governor^cncral act under those circumstances. If they act tact¬ 
fully and do not hamper or retard the progress of real self- 
government, the popular representatives will soon ^come 
helpful associates working with a real sense of responsibility. It 
is a happy augury that Lord Linlithgow is to follow Lt^d 
Willingdon. His somewhat intimate knowledge of India, 
specially rural India, and the insight into the Indian situation 
acquired as chairman of the Joint Parliament^ Committee, 
should help him to take the right line of action in handling the 
delicate and difficult situation that exists in the relations between 
the two countries. 
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THE NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION; AN 
INDIAN APPRECIATION 

By K.. Kurcyan 

Wh^ on August 2 last din India Bill received the Royal Assent 
and passed from project to enactment there was placed upon the 
Statute Book what is perhaps the most consequential constitU' 
tional mcasnre that it has ever been the responsLbUity of the 
British Parliament to frame. The new Act, by providing for the 
governance, under the z:gis of the Crown, of the Indian sub¬ 
continent peopled by about a fifth of the human race, is seeking 
to preserve and strengthen the century-old union between Britain 
and a great Eastern country. The India Statute of 1935 is there¬ 
fore significant not only as a funher important stage in the 
evoludon of the British Empire but also as a momendous essay in 
co-operation between the East and the West 

The formidable task of revising the transitiona] Montagu- 
Chclmsfoid Constitution of 1919 with a view to accelerating the 
progressive realization of self-government by India as an integral 
part of the Empire had been under close and continuous study 
for nearly eight years. The various stages in this study were as 
follows: 

1. Preliminary investigation of the problem by the Royal 
(Simon) Commission which reported in May, 1939. 

2. Sessions of the Round-Table Conference of representatives of 
Great Britain, British India, and the Indian states. 

3. The historic White Paper containing the detailed proposals 
of the British Government for the new Indian Constitution based 
upon the greatest common measure of agreement reached in the 
Round-Table consultations (March, i93:2}- 

4. Joint Parliamentary Select Committee’s report approving the 
main principles of the White Paper (October, 1934). 

5. Prolonged discusnon of the India BUI in Parliament. 

The existing Government of Brius/i India is predominantly 
bureaucratic in character. Under It the Central Executive is 
responsible only to Parliament (through the Secretary of State for 
India) and therefore to British public opinion. There is thus no 
“responsibility” in the Central Government of India, In the 
provinces, under the system of divided responsibility known as 
“ dyarchy,” the Executives arc responsible in certain matters, but 
not in ofhers, to the provincial Legislatures. In addition to 
British India thus administered, compriting an area of some 
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820,000 square miles and with a population of about 26a millions, 
there arc nearly 600 Indian states enjoying varying degrees of 
interna] sovereignty, w'ith a total area of about 700,000 square 
miles and a ppuiation of about 80 millions. The system of 
government prevailing in these states can perhaps be best de- 
scribed as benevolent, but autocratic. 

The new Government of India Act, on the other hand, is based 
upon three totally different prindplcs. These principles are: 
All-India Federation, Provincial Autonomy, andf ResponsibiUty 
with Safeguards at the Federal Centre. The Act provides for the 
setting up of an AlMndia Federation linking together eleven 
British Indian provinces and such Indian states as are prepared 
to enter the Federation by the voluntary act of their Rulers. The 
establishment of the Federation is dependent on the accession of 
states containing not less than half the total states’ population 
and entitled to fill at least half the scats provided for states' 
representatives in the Federal Upper House. No change is made 
in the integral regime of the states nor in the relationship between 
their Rulers and the Crown outside the FedcraJ sphere. 

Both at the Federal Centre and in the provinces Government 
will be formed of Ministers responsible to the Legislatures. 
Three Federal subjects — Defence, External Affairs, and Eccle¬ 
siastical Affairs — are reserved for administration by the Governor- 
General, In aj] other matters the Governor-General and the 
Provincial Governors, as Executive Heads of Government, will 
act on the advice of Ministers so long as they are satisfied that to 
do so docs not conflict with certain special responsibilities now 
statutorily imposed upon them. These responsibilities include 
such matters as the prevention of any grave menace to pyacc and 
tranquillity, the safeguarding of Federal financial stability and 
credit, the protection of the legitimate interests of minorities, and 
of the Public Services. 

Generally speaking, both in the provinces and with certain 
reservations in the Federal Centre, there will therefore he a sys¬ 
tem of “ Parliamentary " Government except when circumstances 
call for the exercise of extraordinary powers. 

The Legislature of a province will consist of His Majesty (re¬ 
presented by the Governor) and a Legislative Assembly. The 
total electorate for all the Legislative Assemblies in British India 
will be about 36 millions, including six million women — ;.f., 14 
per cent, as compared with the present 3 per cent, of the total 
population of British India, or 43 per cent, of the adult male 
population. This high proportion of women voters for an Eastern 
country is noteworthy, especially in view of the fact that there 
arc still countries in Western Europe — e.g,, France and Switzer¬ 
land—where women do not possess the vote. In six of the 
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provinces (Madras^ Bonobay, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar, 
and Assam) there will also be an Upper House of the Legis- 
bmre—the Legislative Council, 

The Federal Legislature will consist of His Majesty (repre¬ 
sented by the Governor-General) and a Council of State {Upper 
House) elected on a limited franchise and a Federal Assemtily 
indirectly elected by the Provincial AsserobUes, These two 
chambers will also contain representatives of the Indian states 
nominated by their respeedve Rulers. 

A quota of scats is ensured to the various minorides (Moham¬ 
medans, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, etc.), to 
special interests and to women in all the Assemblies. 

Burma is separated from India, but is given a Constitution of 
its own. 

Such in brief oudinc are the cssenrial features of the India Bill 
which has just become law. It may be expected that the first 
elections in British India under the new Constimtion will be held 
in the aummn of 1936, in which case it should be possible to in¬ 
augurate the new Legislatures by the beginning of 1937. On the 
other hand, since the establishment of the Federation is condi¬ 
tional upon the voluntary accesaon of a prescribed proportion of 
the states, it seems only natural to suppose that some comidcrablc 
rime will have to elapse before the bill Federal machinery can 
begin to function. 

There remains the all-important question: Is the Constitution 
going to work? It is true that a section of the Conservative 
Party in England carried on a vigorous campaign outside Parlia¬ 
ment against the new Constitution on the ground that it was 
going too far in the direction of surrendering power to India. At 
the same time certain Indian nationalists nave shown hostility 
to it on precisely the opposite ground—viz,, that it is not going 
far enough! Between dic-hardisni In Britain and extremism in 
India, however, it Is encouraging to find that moderate ojnnion 
representing the vast maioHty of people in both countries is 
becoming increasingly willing to bury the controversies of the 
past and give the fateful experiment a chance to prove its worth. 
In view of this sign of goodwill on both sides and the really 
substantial transfer of power to Indians that the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act will be found to involve in practice, I for one 
have no hesitation in answering the above question m the 
affirmative. 


SepStmter 14. 1935. 
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BROADCASTING AND INDIA’S FUTURE 

I 

THE PESHAWAR RURAL BROADCASTING EXPERIJIENT 

Bv LtEUT-CoLONEJ- H, R. HaRDINGE, iJi. (retd,) 

(A Rcpresentadvc of the Mareoni Company in India) 

That Peshawar in the North-West Frontier Province of India was 
destmed to be the first official Indian rural broadcasting centre 
never occurred to the Indian Village Welfare Association, when, 
in May of 1933, that A^iadon distributed widely to officials and 
non'officials interested in the work of rural reconstruction in India 
its pamphlet endded A Scheme for Rural Broadcasting in India, 
by the offer of the loan of a small transmitter by the 
Bndsb Broadcasting (^rporadon and at a later date by a similar 
offer of twenty-five villa^ community receiving equipments by 
the Gramophone Co., Ltd., in co-operadon with the Marconi 
Company, it was confidently anticipated that Mr. F. L. Brayne, 
M.c,, I.C.S., Commissioner for Rural Rcconstrucrion in the Punjab, 
would be the first to adopt broadcasting as the only pracdcablc 
means of bridging the great distances separating urban and rural 
India, and of thus inaugurating daily programmes of village enter¬ 
tainment lightly leavened with short talks of a simple and homely 
nature, su^esdng to the peasantry the desirability of adtmdng 
better methods of sanitation, prevenrion of disease, child welfare, 
agriculture, thrift, and any other subject that might contribute to 
the ultimate object of increasing the health, wcahn, and happiness 
of the rural population. 

Nevertheless, thanks to the initiative displayed by the Govern¬ 
ment of the North-West Frontier Province, enterprise of the 
Marconi Company in lending for one year a suitable transmitter 
of the most up-to-date design and installing it largely at their own 
expense, and also of the Gramophone Company, by whom fifteen 
village receiving equipments have been provided free for a like 
peri^, not to mention the active assistance of the Director of 
Agriculture and other officials and non-officials of the North-West 
Frontier Province who are largely responsible for the success of 
the scheme, that province now can boast of being the first pro¬ 
vincial government to demonstrate what broadcasting can do for 
the villager. It is noteworthy that he greatly appreciates this boon, 
but before describing some of the results so far recorded it svlll be of 
interest to consider in some detail how this has been brought about. 

The Peshawar rural broadcasting station is housed in a wing 
of the Civil Seaetariat building at Peshawar, illuslrated in Fig, r. 
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Two lattice steel towers, 115 feet in height, support the rjiiartcr- 
wave vertical aerial. The transmitter is a Ntarconl Broadcast Relay 
Transmitter, type B.R.ic. In the design of this transmitter, special 
care has been taken to ensure a transmitting frequency of an 
exceptionally high constancy and such simplicity of adjustment 
and control that it can be left in the care of an attendant whose 
time is mainly occupied with other duties, No running machinery 
of any kind is used in the transmitter, which is a seIf<ontained 
equipment designed for direct operation from a three-phase supply. 
The frequency control system consists of a valve oscillator which 
is sclf<orrectjng for variations of anode voltage supply, filament 
heating, and change of temperature. The power in the various 
circuits of the transmitter is approximately 250 watts to the aerial 
system, 400 watts to the power magnifier, and 800 watts for Fila¬ 
ment lighting, the total energy required to operate the set at full 
load from the three-phase supply being approximately 5 kilowatts. 
A wavelength of 200 metres w'as chosen for the rural service. 

The ms^ladon of the transmitter, with its aerial and earth 
systems, controls and studio gear, with the help of the wilting but 
unskilled labour available, demanded incessant supervision on the 
part of those responsible. Perhaps as good an example as any of 
the difaculties tliai had to be overcome, and they were many, is 
til at of the aUeged tinsmith called in to make soldered joints, who 
producctl a large and rusty chunk of iron at the end of a rod with 
which to operate. The normal method of soldering practised In 
all but the more advanced parts of India Is to heat such a weapon 
until, laid against the tin or whatever is to be soldered, sheer 
excess of heat compels the solder to run, very racssily as a rule 
and partly w'here it is wanted, but largely where it is not. How¬ 
ever, the average Indian is quick to adapt himself to new and 
improved methods if he can be convinced that the result is a 
saving of labour (time is usually of no account), and the advantages 
of an electric soldering iron were soon appreciated. Much credit 
is due to the Marconi Company's engineer who was in charge of 
this work of installing the transmitter for the resourcefiuncss 
displayed by him in successfully overcoming all obstacles. 

A battery charging plant has been installed in the verandah 
outside, enclosed by me.ins of expanded metal screens. Here the 
accumulators intended for use with the village community receivers 
arc charged from a motor-generator run of! the electric supply and 
delivering up to 80 amperes of charging current at 15 volts tlirough 
a suitable switchboard and overhead bus bars to which the village 
batteries are connected. A log is kept of each battery, and special 
precautions are taken to make due allowance for the excessive 
variations in tcmpcratuie, which in Peshawar range between 
several degrees of frost in the winter months to 110* F, and over 
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in the summer. These batteries are transported to and from the 
villages in a service car or rtibber-tyrcd bullock carts, their other¬ 
wise rapid deterioration on account of the had roads over which 
they have on occasion to travel being thus considerably reduced. 

While the Peshawar broadcasting service is under the control of 
the Director of Agriculture and Broadcasting, North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province, the arduous duties of framing the programmes and 
directing the broadcasting thereof at the ^pointed time is the 
special responsibility of the Broadcasting Officer, a young PatAan, 
who on the one hand is a graduate of an English University, and 
on the other has a thorough understanding of and sympathy with 
his Pathan kinsfolk, in die amelioration of whose conditions of 
life he takes a wholehearted interest. From the commencement 
the programmes he has framed have met wdth general approval, 
and the ability, tact, and enthusiasm which he is putting into his 
job augurs well for the success of broadcasting in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

Test transmissions commenced early in February, with sur¬ 
prisingly encouraging results. With only 250 watts in the aerial, 
reception at good strength and excellent clarity was reported from 
numerous distant places. By the time that the station was ready 
for regular service, a number of such reports had been received, 
of which the following extracts will be of interest: 

Gurdaspur, Punjab (260 miles)* "Tonight your signal 
strength was a steady R6, increasing to Ry by the time you 
closed down at 10 p.m. . . . Modulation excellent. Intcl- 
Hgibility too per cent. ... No studio resonance, the whole 
transmission being very good.” 

Lahore, Punjab (230 miles): ",,. Reception was perfect,” 

Quetta, Baluchistan (390 miles); “Reception absolutely 
perfect, volume continuously RS,,,. Speech of the announcer 
particularly clear and crisp.' 

fullundur, Punjab (zBj miles): "1 congratulate you on 

J rour wonderful success. . . , The music came through so 
oud I had to reduce the volume to half. Every word you 
uttered was very clear.” 

Naini Tal, Untted Provinces (560 miles): " The voice was 
exceptionally distinct, and the records and reciLition from 
Bums were also very good; in fact, we danced to one of the 
records.” 

Nowshcra, N.-W.F,P. (30 miles); “Your transmissions 
are of excellent quality.... We were pleased to know that 
your transmissions were picked up at Quetta and Simla (370 
miles). It is remarkable that Lahore was able to receive you 
on a two-valve set" 
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In the meantime sufficient iirvolt accumulators with which to 
service the village receivers had been assembled locally in creosoted 
wooden crates, necessary connections being made to the socket 
attached to each to permit of the connection of the battery to the 
receiver by way of the flexible lead and three-pin, non-rcvcrsible 
plug attached to each village receiver, with the object of rendering 
the change-over of batteries quite simple for an entirely unskilled 
person. This proved to be a lengthy and troublesome job which 
in due course will be obviated by the supply of suitable batteries 
with socket incorporated by the accumulator manufacturers. The 
fifteen community receivers and loud-speakers had to be unpacked, 
tested, in some cases readjusted or minor repairs effected, they 
having received much rough handling in course of transit from 
England to Peshawar, Aerial and earth material was coll^cd, 
ana a preliminary survey made to determine the most suitable 
manner in which to install the village receivers having regard to 
the conditions prevailing. 

The vilbgc community receiver w'as specially designed for the 
purpose and is being produced by the Gramophone Go., Ltd., in 
co-operation with Marconi^s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. The 
special considerations necessary to produce a radio receiver which 
will operate satisfactorily in hot and humid climates^ have been 
thoroughly dealt with in this new model, which is built through¬ 
out to a tropical specification and is not merely an adaptation to 
fit tropical conditions. Designated the Model 207 Community 
Receiver, it is designed for use in villages and to giy£ consistent 
trouble-free operation. It consists of two simple units, the radio 
set and the loud-spc.ikcr, is quickly and easily installed, and 
operates entirely from a la-voli accumulator. The undistorted 
output of 6 watts is sufficiently generous to ensure good volume 
even in the open air. Both receiver and loud-speaker cabinets are 
of well-seasoned teak. All the joints arc made with special hcat- 
and moisture-resisting glue, and are tongued, grooved, and pinned. 
The lid is made absolutely water- and insect-proof by means of a 
hemp gasket impregnated with mercuric chloride, beeswax, and 
pine tar. Similar gaskets arc fined roumi the control board inside 
the cabinet and round the knob spindles where they emerge from 
the control board. The w'hole of the Inside of the cabinets is 
treated with special insect-resisting varnish containing hydrarg, 
perchlor, and creosote- A breather is fitted to the receiver cabinet 
which takes the form of a silica gel filter, thus ensuring that the 
air inside the receiver is perfectly dry at all times. The Ud of the 
receiver is fitted with a Yale lock to prevent unauthorized persons 
from interfering with the controls, another Yale key operating the 
on-off switch, while a red pilot light immediately above the switch 
indicates when the receiver Is on. The plugs at the end of the 
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recdycr are non-mtcrchangcable and cannot be withdrawn once 
the lid is closed and locked. It is intended that the key of the 
receiver cabinet^ covcrii^ the controh, shall remain in the charge 
of the maintenance starft die switch key only being handed over 
to the person made responsible for operating the receiver^ In 
order to ensure long v^vc life and lo prevent damage due to 
shock) the whole of the radio chassis is mounted on steel springs* 
All coils and wire-ivound components are triple-impregnated 
against moisture and insects or are completely scaled wdth com¬ 
pound into metal containers. The wiring is carried out in special 
tropical rubber-covered wire and all soldered joints arc lacquered 
to prevent corrosion. A neon type aerial discharger is incor¬ 
porated, The permanent magnet loud-spc^er is fitted with cone 
and coil which arc specially trcaicd to withstand humidity and 
attack by insects. All the metal parts have anti-corrosion ftnish. 

The ins ul la don of community receivers in the villages presented 
a number of difficulties. Those to the north-west of Peshawar 
were situated in an area in which an armed escort is insisted upon 
by the local authorities. At some places considerable suspicion 
was show'n as to our LntentionSi tw'o questions asked among many 
such being as to whether we proposed installing the vil£gc re¬ 
ceivers in order that wc could listen io what the villagers were 
saying, or whether the intention was to enable us to communicate 
with our aeroplanes* Complete ignorance of broadcasting and 
what the installation of a receiver involved gave us considerable 
trouble in the first few instances, and when W'c w^anted to cUmb 
roofs in order to exaoiinc the general lay-out of the village and 
subsequently to erect an aerial, we were suspected of wishing to 
peer into the houses of neighbours and so violate the purdah of 
their womenfolk. The first test iransmissions of Pathan speech, 
song, and music soon cleared the air, however^ and willing helpers 
were then readily forthcoming, while the hospitality shown by 
the naturally large-hearted PaiAan frontiersman was at times 
positively embarrassing. He never seemed to quite understand 
that we were out to do a job of work and could not spend most of 
our visit seated on cAarpays or in the well-appointed house of the 
local Khan (chieftain) eating, drinking, and gossiping. Never¬ 
theless, the situation was not without its anaious moments, notably 
when wc visited Utman^ai, the ^*homc town^' of Abdul Ghafur 
Khan, luder of the famous “ Red Shirts,’^ and at the moment 
in gaol, m order to uistall a set there. Wc found that only a few 
hours before our arrival there had been a regular batde in the 
village between the police and two most notorious outlaws, who 
iiad been surroxjnded during the night, but, armed with auio- 
mattes, had killed one police uispcctor and seriously wounded 
another before they were finally captured* Possibly the idea of 
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some free cntertaiatnctit was welcomed after a disturbed night, 
and nothing untoward hapiientd. 

The plan adopted was to install the loud-speaker as near to the 
centre of die village and as high as possible. This conaderation 
was litdited by the necessity of findmg a suitable willing 

to have the receiver placed in his house, and both wiilitic and 
competent to undertake the daily switching on and off of the sc: 
at the appointed time. In a number of cases the most suitable 
place proved to be a Aa/ra (private residence with large enclosed 
courtyard, usually fortiJicd) of a Khan, while in some villages the 
school premises, or rural uplift centre where one already existed, 
was found to be most suitable. Fig, 2 shows the htijra of a wcll- 
ttnio Khan^ with the masts supporting the aerial erected on the 
flat roof, and the loud-speaker, protected from sun and rain by a 
small pent top, near to the left-hand mast, the receiver being 
placed in the room below. This was at Shabkadar, towards the 
Mohmand border. Fig. 3 shows the inside of a typical hujra, 
taken from the steps of the Khan’s house at Tarkal not far from 
the main road between Peshawar and Jammd and some seven 
miles only from the latter place. Fig. ^ is a close-up In a less 
pretentious hujra at the village of Chamkanni to the south-east of 
Peshawar, showing the normal method of installation adopted 
wherever possible. 

Bamboo masts have been used to support the aerial, in most 
cases these being erected on the roof of me selected building (all 
the houses have flat-topped roofs in this part of India), but in some 
cases we had to erect me masts on an adjoining plot of ground, 
sinking two tubular steel telegraph pole sections nearly 3 feet in 
the ground with 5 or 6 feet thereof above ground level, and 
wedging a couple of feet of the lower ends of the bamboo masts 
into these. In no case was it found necessary to stay these masts, 
the aerial having a ** top ” of some 25 feet only and a total length 
of from 50 to 60 feet, the bamboos used having an average length 
of 23 feet. The earth connccrion consisted of a bare copper w*irc 
of about the same length and buried in a shallow trench parallel 
to the aerial, the idea being that during the intensely dry period 
of the hot weather, when earth resistance would be very high, 
this wire would serve as a counterpoise. After some experience 
it was found possible to complete an installation from me time 
of arrival at site to the tuning in of the test transmission within 
to 2 hours. 

The effect of the first test transmissions to the villages was 
remarkable. We made it a rule to have a two-minute tuning 
note, followed by a very brief address by the station announcer 
at Peshawar in Pushtu, explaining the object of the rural broad¬ 
casting scheme and what might be expected of it when the 
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regular service commenced, followed by one or two gramophone 
records of Fathan music and singing. The writer repeatedly 
watched from the roof-top, alongside the loud-speaker, the eJfect 
produced. In every direction, to a distance of aoo yards and more 
(which in most cases included the whole village), dte women anti 
children were seen coming up on their roof-tops, which arc used 
for sittiiig out in the evenings all over this part of the country. 
At the same time, the men and youths came swarming up the lanes 
towards the spot where the loud-speaker was installed. In fact, 
the tuning note, w'ith an output of 6 watts, sounded like a siren 
and had mat effect. Then followed the programme, and we were 
repeatedly assured that every word could clearly heard up to, 
in some cases, as much as aoo yards from the loud-speaker. Fig. 5 
shows the crowd assembled at Chamkanni on the occasion of the 
visit of His Excellency the Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province to that village to learn for himself the effect of such a 
test transmission. His host, a red-bearded Khan, whose son and 
grandson arc serving in the Indian Army, is not in the picture, as 
at the moment it was taken he was busily engaged in supervising 
the preparation of a very substantial “ afternoon tea ” of grilled 
chicken, curried quail with peas, hot buttered wheaten cakes, and 
other delicacies. His Excellency is seen seated in the left fore¬ 
ground. 

The service was formally declared open by His Excellency the 
Governor on March 6, t935, at 6.30 p.m. The following extract 
from the Khyber Mail of March rq will best describe this auspicious 
event, while tlie extracts from the Indian Press which follow 
testify to the success of the service, and illustrate the plan upon 
which the programmes are framed : 

“' Astri mushi—salaam Alikum !' said His Excellency 
the Governor in his inaugural speech on the opening of the 
Peshawar Rural Broadcasting Station on Wednes^y last. 
Tbough His Excellency spoke from the studio, his audience 
was scattered throughout the Peshawar District where re¬ 
ceivers had been installed. A special shamiana had been 
erected in the Civil Secretariat gardens on the lawn opposite 
the Broadcasting Office. Here Government officials, mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Council, and representadves of the 
public and Press sat facing a receiver. His Excellency spoke 
in Buent Pushtu. He emphasir.cd the educative value of 
broadcasting, which had been introduced by the Government 
of the North-West Frontier Province as an experiment. He 
described the nature and diversity of the programmes, which 
would cover cducadon, sanitadon, health, farming, and other 
rural topics. Sir Ralph Griffith hoped that these would result 
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in improving the economic and general condidons of the 
Pathan villagers. ., 

From The Statesman of March 1935; 

Encouraging reports of the satisfactory results of the 
Peshawar rural broadcasting service are pouring in at the 
office of the iMrector of Broadcasting, Peshawar, from the 
various villages in which receivers have been installed, and 
numerous requests for extension of the service to other villages 
in Peshaw'ar and other districts of the Frontier have already 
been made by members of the Frontier Council. The first 
week's programme included discourses by Colonel Nod, the 
Director of Agriculture, on practical improvement in methods 
with a dew to increasing the economic value of produce. 
The public was greatly responsive to the suggestions made 
from headquarters. Reports have also been reedved that the 
Peshawar broadcast was listened to with unusual interest at 
Lahore, Delhi, Lucknow, Bhopal, Quetta, and Chitral, where 
every word transmitted could be heard clearly. The Pa than 
folk-dance music was greatly appreciated, affording relief 
from jazz on the one hand and classical music on the other, 
It is felt that the present programmes arc short, and it will 
be necessary to extend the time to cater for a bigger circle of 
listeners. The urban section urges that the programme which 
at present caters for the rural areas alone should be made 
comprehensive enough to interest the cities.” 

From The Statesman of March 27, 1935: 

"Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim, Deputy President of the 
North-West Frontier Province Legislative Council, has tabled 
a motion for a cut of Rs. 5 in the grant for the Miscellaneous 
and Scicndfic Department in order to point out the in¬ 
adequacy of funds allotted for broadcasting. Members be¬ 
longing to different parties in the Council are also submitting 
a petition to the Governor-in-Council to urge the Government 
of India to allot a substantial amount to the Province from 
Rs. 32 lakhs set apart by them for broadcasting."' 

There is no doubt at all that, properly devised and rendered 
under a sympathetic and umicrstanding control, these rural broad¬ 
casting programmes will be likely to play a very imp^tant part 
in the amelioration of the conditions of life in the frontier villages, 
and therefore will contribute substantially to the eventual pacifica¬ 
tion of this at present most unrestful territory, while as a concrete 
example of what can be done, the Peshawar rural broadcasting 
sers'icc may be regarded as a model for the rest of India. 
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THE HYDERABAD SCHEME 
By Syeu Mahsoob Ali 

(DUccior of Wireless, H.E.H. the Nizam's GovemitKOt, Hy^lerabad) 

The East has responded more slowly than the West to the benefits 
of broadcasdng, but there is every indication that this leeway will 
soon be made good, so that In the course of next year a consider¬ 
able extension of broadcasting may be expected in many parts of 
India. Notably His Exalted Highness ebe Nizam of Hyderabad 
has taken a personal interest in this fascinating science, and has 
sanctioned the introduction of an ofhcial broadcasting service, 
which it is hoped to inaugurate in the beginning of next year. 

I W'as privileged to intr^ucc broadcasting in cxpenmcntal form 
in the State of Hyderabad in 1933, Shortly before this Sir Akbar 
Hydari, the Finance Member, speaking at a meeting of the East 
India Association at the Caxton Hall, Wesunimter, said that 
when he returned to Hyderabad he proposed to have broadcasting 
taken up in earnest in the State. Although I had been experi¬ 
menting for the last twelve years, it was only then that the 
moment seemed ripe to embark on a provisional scheme of broad¬ 
casting. 

A few days before the return of Sir Akbar, I had, with die aid 
of a few educated Hyderabadis, completed the construction of 
an experimental transmitter and was able to give a convincing 
demonstration at Sir Akbar*s residence. On August 10, 1934, a 
demonstration w'as arranged in the palace of H.E.H. the Nizam, 
when he listened to a complete transmission to celebrate the 
appointment of Prince Moazzem Jah as President of the Hydera¬ 
bad State Improvement Board. Following this demonstration ! 
was commanded to appear before the Nizam in the King Khoti 
Palace, when H.E.H. expressed his appreciation of our efforts and 
his desire to see broadcasdng introduced in the State to the benefit 
of his subjects. 

The Government, realizing the progressive nature of the new 
science, decided to create a Wireless Board to control the initiation 
and development of broadcasting. The Board is composed of 
the following: Sir Akbar Hydari (Deputy Prime Minist t and 
Finance Member), president; Nawab AKeel Jung Bahadur {Hon. 
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Military Member); Nawab Zutkadar Jung as Secretary; arvd 
myself as Director of the Wireless D^artment, 

I soon came to the conclusion that in order to find favour with 
the listening public it would be essential to cater for the ma^s, as 
well as the educated classes, by means of separate transmissions, 
and it will be of some interest to reproduce a sample of one of oxir 
early programmes; 


broadcasting HYDERABAD PROGRAMME 

Monimv, fvw 4. 19M 

Sfedal Broadcasf fnm Mr* Sytd Makbo^ AH's Experimcotal Statiofi, 
Cherag Alt Sflwf, Hyderabad^ Duccan K-eyetes). 


6.55 pm. 

7 » 

7 

7*5 » 

715 » 

7^5 » 

8 „ 
8.10 M 

8 jo « 
8.50 „ 
9 » 


[NDtAK PHOC&AVUE 

Metronome Signal. 

Time Signal and AmikDUf^eTnciit 

t^amuf&n : A G^xsA {oomposedi bf H.E.H. dte Niaam). 

Aga Tal-at Yaxdi: A laudatory poun (PefSJan) in ptai$e 
of H.E.H. the Ni^ain. 

Miss Maiihi Bai in light tnuw with sarongit har- 
moniuiD, and tablo. 

Dr* Narayan Singh: Harmockiuni. 

Azam SmHr: Light music. 

Mr. Balkrishna: Bdbid lorang., 

Jaltarane. 

Manki Bat: Indian daasical tnusic* 

News Bulletin {in Urdn). 

**Qoinj Taraiu'" (Hyderabad National Anthem), by 
Mr, S, Mahmood. 


fap. piono and 


EuitOTEAM PHOOIUIUUE 

{In cfUimttion c^f HM. the King-Emperor^$ BirtkJsiy.) 


p.m. 

9.30 .* 

9-30 „ 

9 ^ n 


f 55 » 

J 0*5 

1:040 It 
tO.lQ „ 

n>Jt 5 » 

TOpJO „ 
1* tn 


Mecronome Signal. 

Time Signal and Annoimccidcnl. 

A life sketch ol H.M. the lOng Emperor by Mr* Sad^ 
Mahtnoodt Chief Announcer. 

Listener will have the privilege of hearing H.M. the 
King-Empcfor^s apcxch ddivered at the plenary sraaion 
of the Indian Round-Table Confcrcflcei Followed by 
the speech of Sir Altbar Hjdari, Nawab Hyder Nawai 
Jung Bahadur> Leader of the Hyderabad Delegation 
to me T.R,T* Conference 

Pianoforte recital: By Miss L* Louvenrot. 

Song, The Arrow and the Song ” by Siganr MavtUno 
Boardvani. 

VioUn solo s Selected by H. Luichwitt. 

PLano solo: By Mhs L. Lonvenroi. 

Piano solo: By Dr. Gay- 

Dance fntisic* 

The National Anthem. 

God Blcs the Nizam* 

30 
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The cxpcrirncQtil st-atioa operated on a power of 250 watts. 
The response to oiir efforts was mstantaneous; aerials sprang up 
all over Hyderabad, and long-distance reports of our transmission 
began to pour in. There is scarcely a street in the city of 
Hyderabatl today which does not show evidence of the popularity 
of broadcasting in the form of aerial masts of all descripdons^ 

Thc^ Govenunent soon realized the advantage of taking over 
my private station, and accordingly in Fcbrtiary, 1935, the oScial 
Hyderabad broadcasting service was established. The NizamV 
Govemincnt has now decided to enlarge the scope of broadcasting 
so that it may be available for the whole popuktion, and a plan 
has been drawn up whereby the State will be provided with four 
up-to-date broadcasting stations^ The main station will be in 
Hyderabad and will transmit in Urdu-^tbe official language—and 
English. The s^ond station at Aurangabad will use Marathi 
for its transuussioo. The final completion of ihe broadcasting 
scheme provides for rwo more stations at Gulbarga and Warangah 
which will broadcast In Xanarcse and Telugu respect!vcly. 

It is intended to equip about 2,000 villages in the State with 
special conimuniiy receivers. The idea is to tnstal them in schools 
and public squares, where a large percentage of the population 
will DC able to listen in. No technical skill is required to handle 
the commumty receivers, as the^ have been specially designed 
for collective listening, with fixed tuning. A special service to 
deliver freshly charged accumulators, and to collect the dis¬ 
charged ones, will be organized, thus providing for an uninter¬ 
rupted service- The programmes for the sub-stations will cater 
for the J^tes of the rural population, and a special feature will be 
talks to improve the cultural outlciok of the population on hygiene, 
agriculture, and other educational subjects. It is propsed to 
make the annual licence fee about Rs. 2-| for crystal sets, Rs* 10 
for valve sets, and Rs. 30 for sets used for public entertainment. 

During my present official tour of investigation in Europe I 
have^ ^cn much impressed by the astonishing development of 
idevision. In London I was privileged to w'itncss a demonstra¬ 
tion of television on lines, with 50 pictures per second. The 
electric eye is used in this system, and scenes in the street were 
instantaneously reprotluccd on a television screen w'lth a clearness 
equivalent to that of a cinema, and without the slightest trace of 
flicker. The British Broadcasting Corporation will introduce this 
system at their new station at the Alexandra Palace at the begin¬ 
ning of next year. 1 hope that a similar system may be adopted 
in Hyderabad at no distant date. 

The Marconi Company, who have built broadcasting stations in 
twcnt)'-5ix countries, have been entrusted with the installation of 
the new stations^ and the equipments for Hyderabad and Auran- 
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^bad arc nearing completion in the company’s works at Chdms- 
lord. The station for Hyderabad has a power of 3 to g kilowatts 
and is capable of being increased in power to fi to 10 kilowatts. 
The power of the second ^tion, at Aurangabad, is goo watts. 
The Marconi Company is also being entrusted with tlic supply of 
complete studio equipment and all the necessary gear for outside 
broadcasting. High-prccision drives and all the latest refinements 
of modem broadcasting technique arc being incorporated in Ae 
equipment, which will thus provide the Hyderabad State with 
one of the most up^to-date broadcasting services. 
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GENERAL J. B. VAN HEUTSZ: '‘CREATEUR 
DE VALEURS'’ 

THE BASrS AND CENTRAL ATM OF DUTCH POLICY IN 
THE east INDIES 

By His Excellency Dr. Heistdrix Coujn 

NeihcrlancU Prime Mmisicr and MmUier for the Colont-w 


Introduction by John de La Valette 

[The; following article U the authofiitcd translation of aii address gtvcii by 
Dr- H, ^Hjo at Amsterdam on June 15 on the occasion of the unveiling by 
Queen Wilhclmina of a oadonaE maninncnt to Genml L B, 
Vm Hemsa, itho is honoured In Holf And as the ** Pacifier ** of Achiiip and 
whose term as Govemof-GeocraJ of the Netherlands East [ndics (1904-1909) 
prov^ a Dimin^-polnt in the history of those colonics. Of the importaiKe 
of his work as a soldier and ao adminisO'ator^ Dr. Cobjo sketched on that 
e^rioD a eonci^ and lucid autnmaiy^ which at the sanae time clearly showed 
the fundamental tonditians and ocntral aim of madern Dutch policy in the 
Indies. The fact that these statements were pronounced by one who not 
cjnly was a close collaboratof of Van HtuiszV hot also is the prcscDC head of 
NcchcHands Govern ment and the Minister responsible for its colonial 
pohejj them an interest which goes beyond the occasion itself and 
warrants their presentation to British and Indian readers. 

Bwn in 1851, Van Hentsa passed through the Military School at Kampen 
(H.oilaod)> was gazetted and Lieutenant In the Dutch home artny in tSya, 
and, having cransfOTed to the East Indian army on the outbreak of the 
Achin rebcllicin^ arrived in Sumatra in 1873- He soon distinguisbed himself 
1? receiving in i $ t 6 the Military Wilknisordc» whidip like 

the Vioiona Cross, is only awarded specific deeds of braver in action- 
After having spent some years In other parts of the Archipelago, Van Heucsx 
^ame m 1% Chief of StafT to the Commander-in-Chief in AcHo. The 
following year he was seriously wounded and awarded a sword of honour for 
conspicuous bravery* In the same year he prinluced his famous memorandum 
cm the appropriatic method for cont^uering Achin without any increase in 
the size pf the army of oocupatlon. It was, however, not until his appoint- 
tnent as Governor of Achiu and Commandcr-in-Chicf in 1S98 that he: was 
able to put his theories to *he hard test of ihdr realization in pra[:tice. How 
completely he succeeded in this respect, and how far^reacning were the 
ultimate consctjueuecs, is ihown in Dr* Colijm^s article, as also howp, during 
his tmo as Governor-GcOHal ffom 1904 to 1909, the methods were success- 
fully eictcnded to die remainder of Insulinde. Van Heutsz died in honoured 
redremenc in 1934, 

Marc auceinedy than anvthing else the following words from an address 
he once gave in Achin will jum up the views which Inspired his action t 

On us devolves the heavy duty to nuke this people, which 
has s^ered so much from warfare, realize that our sole aim is to 
establish peace, order, security and profiperjcy, and to rminiain these; 
wc must jrukc the duefs and the popubuon feel that under our rule a 
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quiet, peaceful Eamily life U amir«! ta and equal justke meted 
DUE ID all, even the humblcit native bcinj? su parted if need be against 
the most powerful chief. In this way we shall everywhere spread the 
deep CDuvictioa thiE our rule is a blessing fur all/^ 

The receni aedvides of Dr. Cohjn as “ the strong man in Dutch polidcs 
and a factor in inter national economies are suffidoitly known to require no 
mention hffc. A few words conreroing the early career of Van HetiXss" 
briiliant A.D.Q and the constructive colonial administraEor mav^ however, 
uoibe otJtof place, like his chief. Dr* Collin pa^d out of the Military School 
at Katnpen into the East Indian armyp arriving as a newly fledged and 
lieutenant in The Lombok rebellion in the foHowing year caused him 

to be sent lo that scene of activity where, in the storming of die fort of 
Chakra Nagara, he gained the Military Willcmsorde at the same time as his 
first experience of actual warfare. In came Kis transfer 10 Achin, where 
he fiuimcr distinguished himself in action, receiving the sword of honour 

followed, in 1901^ his promotion by special sdccdDH to the rank of a 
captaui, and his appointment as AiD.C* to Maiof=<jenerfll Van Kcutfx^ 
whom he served from that time on with devotion and marked ability tight 
up to the time of his chiefs departure for Europe in 191^ During 
19C7 Dr. Cab jo made his exhaustive investigation of condidonf m the islands 
outside Java, which resulted in his monumental report in three volumes on 
“ Policy and Administration in the Outer Possessions,"" commonly known in 
the civil scn'ice as the Colij n bible.' * The principles which it expounded 
have since passed into the Covernmenf a permanent policy, while among 
many visible results of his recomincndations is to be rccktmed the astounding 
road from Sihoga to Tarutiung, with its 1,400 bends, which rouses the 
admiraEion of eva7 tourist in Sumatra. 

Leaving the army with the rank of a major in 19^1 Colijn was appointed 
secretary to the Central Gmemmeot in the Indies, and subscciuenlly adv™ 
00 policy In the Outer Posseaiom. In these and other administrative 
capacities he continutd to serve untilir 19^^ ^ laconic telegram from 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper, leader of the anti-Rcvofutionary Party in Hc^land, 
reading, "* Become Member of Parliament/* eaused him to lerminaijc his 
colonl^ career and to enter Dutch j^Utics. 

Having been closely associated with Van Heutsz throughout che paahea- 
tion of Achin* as well as during his subsequent activitici ai Govetnor- 
Gcneral of the Indies, Dr* Colijn is eminently qualified to summarize the 
aims and achievements of his great chief, the more so since they form, in fact, 
the foundation upon which his own ptesent policy and colonial action nave 
been built up.] 


Dr. s Address 

When Plutarcli set out to write the lives of Alexander and Cxsarf 
he began by remarking that he did not intend to produce a 
history of their times; nor did he propose to give a detailed 
account of their deeds. Rather it would be his aim to stress Ac 
importance of Ac personages and of Aeir achievements. Having 
been invited to pronounce a commemorative address on Ac occa¬ 
sion of Ac unveiling of AIs monument, Ac Aort time at my 
disposal alone would oblige me to follow Ac golden rule laid 
down by die great biographer of antiquity. 
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When I myself which iitspects of the reimrk^blc career of 
Gcnc^ Van HetJtsz deserve to be specially etaphasizedj the 
question seems to resolve itself into these further two: to which 
of his many activities must lasting value be attributed^ and what 
is their importance for the State of the Nctiitrlands? 

However attractive everything may be which touches the per¬ 
sonal side of this remarkable iigiire^ especially for chose who have 
been in close contact with him^ I should like to concentrate your 
attention on two points only : (i) on the importance of his work 
for the East Indian army, and (a) on the decisive influence which 
he exercised on the whole future progress of the cultural devetop- 
ment of the Indonesian peoples, and on the political evolution 
which is bound up w'lth it* 

We cannot depict Van Heutsz as an army leader whose fame 
will rciiiain linked in history with the resounding names of great 
battles of world-wide importance. Ncvcnhelcss^ ne deserves to be 
honourably remembered as a soldier who stood out as the primus 
in/fr p&m among the military figures of our colonial history and 
who, for that reason alone, would have merited a monument on 
our native soil* But the importance of Van Heutsz as a colonial 
soldier and of his work for the East Indian army cannot be 
summed up more effectively than by pointing out that it was 
through him that the feeling of military impotence which had so 
long obsessed the Government was at last removed. The force of 
the colonial army and its eflicicncy in action had long been iindcr- 
estimated* In consequence the mission in Asia which Uivinc 
Providence has entrusted to the Netherlands had far too long 
been neglected* Our army was considered too w^eak permanently 
to occupy so extensive a territory, and it was assumed that it was 
beyond the country's financial power to bring it up to the re¬ 
quired strength to achieve permanent, effective occupation. As 
a r^ult, the military activities of the nineteenth century were 
m^nly restricted to punitive raidst intended to enforce, as well as 
might be, a superfidal acknowledgment of our authority, but 
beyond this one had to be ^tisfied with a iJolicy of non¬ 
intervention. 

This fairly general feeling had, during the last quarter of the 
ninet^nth century, been sircngthened by the experience acquired 
in Achin^ If it required about men, holding strongly forti¬ 
fied lines, to occupy about fifty square kilometres of territory and 
a couple of scapor^—how great would an army have to be to 
enable it to establish effective government over the w'hole of 
Achin, still more of maintaining orderly government throughout 
the entire Archipelago? Jt was especially for this reason that, 
outside Java and Madura, non-intervention had wHth rare excep¬ 
tions been accepted as the guiding principle of policy. This 
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policy, it will be seen, did not result from any conviction that it 
represented in itself the most desirable line of conduct, but had its 
ongin in an assumed military impotency, any improvement in 
which was deemed impossible, since the dc^c to acnieve a credit 
balance in the colonl^ budgets prevented the necessary finance 
from being made available. It was in res^t of this very question 
that, about the turn of the century, the figure of Van Heutse as 
an army leader acquired a determining influence and grew to 
historical importance. It was he who, in the course of a few 
years, demonstrated in practice that the firmly rooted fear was 
wholly unjustified. With a military force not appreciably greater 
in numbers than that which had been required to control one 
square geographical mile he reduced the whole of Achin to sub* 
mission, thus effectively proving the complete fallacy of current 
opinions as to what was f easible. 

What were the magic means by which these unexpected results 
were obtained? He had, after all, the same tro^s at his disposal, 
and the same officers and non-commissioned officers as had been 
there before. Nor did their armament differ materially from ffiat 
of the preceding quarter of a century. To achieve the desired 
result he employed no other means dum those which, from 
Alexander, Hannibal and Cxsar down to our own day, have 
always determined the value of an armyhe fostered a spirit of 
inidadve and daring, and the courage to accept responsibilities. 
At times ffic boundaries of suitable caution were perhaps ex¬ 
ceeded; the tics of discipline were sometimes rather scycrcly 
strained, both for us junior officers and right up to the higher 
ranks. But the result was unmistakable; within a few years the 
spirit of the small East Indian army had been rejuvenated. Not 
only Achin but other parts of Sumatra as well were brought to 
see reason, as also were Borneo, Celebes and the Lesser Sunda 
Islands. 

In all this one can only see the outcome of the renewed military 
values which Van Heutsz had created; “renewed” because in 
essence these values had always existed; but they had been left 
unused, and their potential power had thus become dormant. 
But this renewal of latent forces was in itself the creating of 
values, and that is why, as a soldier, Van Heutsz must be con¬ 
sidered to have been a CriatcNr de Vu/esrr. It is in this way that 
his imporunce for the East Indian army far and away exceeds that 
of any other normally successful Commandcr-in-Chicf. 

• • • * • 

If one proceeds to the contemplation of a wider field of activity, 
it will be teadily admitted that to an even greater extent Van Heuta 
stood out in his task as the supreme administrator of tlic Asiatic 
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^ nineteenth 

cen^, Dutch rule wa5 restored in the Indies, the elective 
authonty of the Government-outside Java, the Moluccas and the 
^i^assMdy extended in Sumatra to the town of Padane and 
surroundings, and the seulcmcnt in PalcmBanE. 
InJfcraeo occupied t^cc seaports^ and in Celebes we hc6 

h^Se?rh-.n^‘' S all these places did not reach much 

^ distance in those 

imnrA ccntUfy there certainly was some 

^provement m this state of affairs, but when Van Heutsz be- 
Gwemor^ncral the bulk of the work soil remained to be 

^ ^ consider 

the superficial extent of our authority, but probed the depth to 

activity had exercised any effective in^ 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that influence 
wa 1 the aim of the East India Company 

government; its presence in the Indies 

SS had? Ian tw^ty-five years, a great change for Ac 
a^ h^riS^r^^^*'^ Archipelago our 

of ^ in days 

k J Company. And Ais had been largely brought 

Wd un military®action, ?ol* 

lowed up by admmistratiyc settiement, might entail: 

orincinr^ C^onation Year, 1898, that a completely new 

principle was mirt^uced into the Indian policy. At that time 

rhi^f ^f*A*i?* ir as Governor and Commanderdn- 

and (5 Govcrnor^neral 

de^ldST for tfic Colonies, it was 

SkI o complete subjuption of Achin, and to 

^ permanent form. 

It soon became apparent Aat Ae greatly dreadcdafter^ffects of 
this effective occupation did not arise in fact. In conteauSc? 
Ae sole consideration whiA had up to Acn dictated Ae policv of 

our colonial mission automabcalty took a different turn The 
new pohey came, moreover, to be accepted as beinc «iuaffj 

in When, on Ae proposal of Min ster Idenbure, Ac Queen 

Edt “ G-emor^neral for Ae ^iholc ofTe 

It WM Ais great pro<oipI who created Ac basic condition 
to enable the official policy to be changed from one of 
non-intervention into one of intensive administralivc intervenrion 
by firmly establishing our auAority, The effective exercise of 
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authority throughout all pans of the Archipelago was also of 
special importance in ^iew of the materially changed conditions 
in the Pacific Ocean. The continued retention of a purely 
nominal rule might well have entailed complicationSj the ultimalc 
results of which were impossible to foresee. For that reason, if 
for no other, the new colonial policy must be considered as having 
been of prime imponance. 

But not for that reason alone. In other respects, too, it had far- 
reaching effects. The great variety of peoples and languages in 
the East Indies, whose differences far exceed those which exist 
between tlic peoples of Europe, is the reason why hitherto one 
could only speak of an external unity of the Indies; that formed 
by the political tie represented by Dutch rule, A sense of internal 
unity can only develop slowly on the basis of a cultural influence, 
exercised uniformly in all parts of the islands alike. The estab¬ 
lishment of effective government; the organixadon of administra¬ 
tion, police and justice; an orderly system of taxation; the con- 
struedon of roads and provision for education and many other 
sodal needs—it is these constant activities of Dutch rule which, 
exercised everywhere according to the same principles, and con- 
scQUcndy affecting all parts of the ArchipclaM more or less simi¬ 
larly, end by extending the same cultural influence to all, thereby 
fostering, by the side of the cxtcmal, political unity, a sense of 
internal unity from ivhich will grow among the diversified peoples 
the conviction that they belong together. It was by establishing 
effective authority where this had previou^ been purely nominu 
that the road was laid which must lead first to greater cultural 
unity and eventually to such a strong sense among all the Indian 
peoples that they belong together that this conception ivill have 
its ultimate consequences in their political life. 

The promotion of all these matters is creative work of the first 
magnitude, ivork which is still daily being carried on, and which 
will not reach its goal within any time that we may yet foresee. 
But we should always bear in mind that the basis for all these 
activities, their indispensable baas, is the consolidation; of our 
effective authority in all parts of the East Indies. 

And it is this which Van Heutsa has achieved. It is to him 
that we owe it that since five and twenty years all the prcv'iously 
existing obstacles have been removed which hampered the fulfil¬ 
ment of our colonial task, and that the main condition has been 
fulfilled which enables us to accomplish our high mission 
throughout the whole Archipelago towards all the peoples that 
inhabit it. This is work the importance of which we cannot rate 
too highly. In this sphere, too, in fact here more than anywhere 

else. Van Heutsz deserves to be called a Criateur de Valeurs. 

• « * « • 
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After further references to those who, like the speaker, servet! 
und^ General Van Heutsz in the army or dvil service^ especially 
to mose who laid down their lives for the attaimnent of the high 
aims outlined, Dr, Colijn addressed himself to Her Maresty 
Qucct Wilhelm ina and proceeded: 

But there is more. 

If we sec in Van Heutsz the man who completed the work 
which Jan Pieterszoon Coen started three centuries ago; If we 
allow our eyes to gaze beyond the borders of the realm in Europe 
ui order to visualize the unity of the Netherlands and the Nether- 
lands ZndiM, symbohzed by the two pylons of this monument 
which are linked by the crowning sun, and to see in the work of 
Van Heutsz the fulfilment of Holland’s mission in the East as in 
the West, then we sha_ll look upon the unveiling of this monu¬ 
ment by Yoin Majesty in person as something more than a source 
of deep gratification^ to all those who served under Van Heutsz. 
Yoiir Majesty 5 gracious action wdli then stand out for all future 
tnn« as a symbolical deed by which, without the utterance of a 
sitijjle word, Your Majesty cries out to us: “ Keep safe this pledge 
of greater Ncthcrland ’ entrusted to you by our ancestors! 

To Ais we all who witness the unveiling of this monument, to 
this the whole of Your Majest’s forces at home and overseas, to 
this the overwhelming majority of your people make reply and 
f y Ncthcrland ’ shall be sacred to m; 

faithfully we shall keep it; faithful to it we shall remain. Cod 
helping, unto death.’* 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIALIZATION IN 
THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

By Da. H, Cohen de Boer 

In the Netherlands Indian Archipelago, so gready favoured by 
nature, the indigenous populadon have always lived from agri¬ 
culture, Especially in the densely populated island of Java 85 per 
of the population Uve on the products of the soil- 
The Javanese arc strongly attached to their homes, their own 
language and their own methods of production; they only move 
away from sheer necessity. As a result, it is almost impossible to 
induce them to emigrate to the Outer Possessions, where enor¬ 
mous stretches of country await cultivadon, whilst in Java there 
is a great scarcity of agricultural land and little or nothing remains 

to be reclaimed- , . , . ,, 

As a matter of fact, the great increase in the populauon of Java 
and Madura consdtuics a very difficult problem for the Govern¬ 
ment. Whilst the area of these islands is only 7 per cenL of the 
whole Archipelago, it accommodates 6^ per cent* of the to^ 
nadvc populadon of Netherlands India* From 1920 to 193 ®> 
native population, of Jiva and Madura has iricfitascd by 05 
million, and on ground of the census of 1930 may now esd- 
maced at about 43 or 44 million. From the point of view of 
density of populadon this means an average of 325 per square 
kilometre or 51 per square kilomcn'c more than in the most 
densely populated country of E^pe. r . , , - 

Owing to the resultant unavoidable splitting up of the laod into 
small lots, the Javanese farmer would never have been able to 
maintain his gradually dwindling piece of ground if great west^n 
agriculture and mining enterprises h^d not provided him with 
an opportunity of eaming extra income either by the periodic 
lease of his ground or by work in their enterprises. In prosperous 
penods many millions of guilders were in this way distributed 
among the indigenous population, although at the same time it 
still further increased their dependence on the market pricra of 
agricultural produce which already in considerable degree extsicd 
with regard to indigenous produce destined for export* Dunng 
the last six years this danger has proved all too real, although me 
disadvantage of this one-sided source of prosperity had also be¬ 
come apparent in former temporary depressions. 

Even in tliosc days the question was considered whether an 
attempt should not be made to broaden the basis on which the 
prosperity of India rested, and this question become still more 
urgent in view of the present disastrous position m the plants- 
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tions. At that time the question was considercti chiefly from the 
point of view of safeguarding the position of the mdigenous 
popumtiori; today ir is also considered as a means of stimulating 
western enterprise. Amongst the measures entertained with the 
object of providing the Javanese with a new and wider basis of 
existence, for example, by intenrification of the tradidonaJ food- 
crops (irrigation), and by emigration, the qucjtion of industrialisa- 
tiQn has been considered for years past. 

In the years following on 1900, when the prosperity curve in 
me East began to incline downwards, the so-called Klcinc- 
Wclvaart-Commissie (Diminished Prosperity Commission) was 
instituted, which considered at the time the possibility of provid¬ 
ing a new means of subsistence for the indigenous population by 
wage-earning in hictorics, which would principaliy work with 
raw materials produced within the countiy. These plans, how¬ 
ler, elaborated m long repiorts, came to nothing, as a result of 
the economic revival which set in. 

In 1918 a special Industrial Section was added to the Depan- 
ment for Agriculture, Industry and Trade (now the Department 
for Economic Affairs). Its task is to supply the fullest possible 
information to private cmerprises, both in the technical and 
economic sphere. For that purpose it has at Its disposition ex¬ 
perienced technicians, laboratories, workshops, experimental 
nations for the earthenware industry, for hand-wcarins, etc. 
Further, the Government had in 1915 appointed an Advisory 
^mmission for Factory Industry, whilst later the Indies esen had 
for several y^ an engineer as Government Commissioner for 
ndustnalization. The advice offered by them, however, aimed 
at an mdustnalizarioti which, owing to its more or less forced 
c^racter, WM imsuitablc for a country so naturally aerarian as 
Netherlands India. ^ ® 


Many dim^loa he in the way of a systematic industrialization, 
and these difficulties will undoubtedly have to be carefully con- 
sidcred if the country is not to suffer considerable economic detri- 
ment and private enterprise considerable financial loss. Netlier- 
lands India, in the first place, must do everything possible to 
promote ffic export of its agricallural and mining products. On 
the other hand, m order to attain as far as possible an equilibrium 
m Its ^adc balance, it must import as much as possible, more 
cspccidly at die present time, when trade between the various 
countries has reverted to the system of barter and the aim of every 
coun^ IS to buy only in the countries which provide the largest 
powiblc market for its own products. By itself producing art&w 
which were formerly imported, it raises fresh impediments h the 
way of ns own cxFWrts. Netherlands India also has been com¬ 
pelled to adapt Itself to this principle, when, during the negotia- 
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dons condiictcd bst ycai with Japan ovci a new commercial 
treatyj it demanded^ in view of the enormous import of Japanese 
goods into Ntchcrlands India, that fapan should take a larger 
quantity of NetherJands Indian produce. 

It is true that in a country like Netherlands India, wldi about 
6o million inhabitants, production for the home fnari^et guar^- 
tecs a possibility of existence for suitable industries, while on the 
other hand tlic purchasing power of the mdiigenous populadon is 
extremely limited and also closely dependent on the pr(K;^rity 
in agriculture in which they find work and on market possibilihcs 
for their export crops. Meanwhile the industries producing for 
the home market, which either take advantage of the presence of 
certain raw materials, such as the coconut oil industry, or 
mass production, such as dgarette factories, have undoubtedly 
proved their ability to exist. 

Other countries also have been forced by present-day conditions 
to the conclusion that colonics need not only be imporl^t as 
producDon apparatus, but that they can also be of great unpoT"- 
tance as markets* In this connection we may refer to what the 
French Minister for the Colonics said in April of this year on the 
occasion of the closing of the French Imperial Conference * 

our old markets we have lost millions of customers^ we 
shall have to seek compensation for that loss among the sixty 
million inhabitants of our enormous realm. We shall have to 
bring about—and that has been the object of this Conference— 
the economic unity of the ivbole of France. In this w^ay ^so w^e 
shall strengthen its moral unity, for no prosperity is possible for 
the Mother Country as long as the measures which you prop<^ 
arc nor successful in increasing the purchasing power of the 
native^ improving his material and moral condition and m this 
W'ly providing him with new reasons for attachment and dtvo- 
don to the Mother Country*'' 

Another factor with which special western mdustnes which 
establish themselves in Netherlands India will have to reckon is 
the labour problem. LalxsuT, indeed, is present in ^per^ 
abundance, but it is a fact that the work w^hicn w^csteru mdusi^ 
is able to offer is not popular with the indigenous population—the 
Malay says: not ^Maku*" The indigenous population, although 
generally speaking, they have a fair aptitude for industrial occupa¬ 
tions and a fairly developed feeling for technique, svill as a rule 
show themselves averse to seeking work in a non-indigenous in¬ 
dustry. This nature is one which dislikes IQ be tied down to 
tegular work during fixed hours such as are prescribed tn fac¬ 
tories. They prefer to w^ork when they wnsK to, and then just as 
itiuch—or as littl^as is necessary to provide them with the 
means of living. 
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Although the wage level is low compared with western 
counmes and the soaal charges in Netherlands India arc com- 
parahyciy light, it should not be concluded that the amount to be 
paid m wages for manufacturing any product will be small. 
Although the Javanese, in his own long^stabiishcd branches of 
mth^nous industry, has shown that he possesses qualities which 
woidd m^c him very useful in mechanical industry as well, his 
productivity in many branches—also as a result of the above- 
mentioned avmion to continuous work, which as soon as this is 
demanded, mates absentees of 30 to 40 per cent, of the workers— 
will remain far behind that of the European and also that of the 
Japanese, whose labour discipline is developed so greatly, whilst 
Im wagis, quite apart from the depreciation of the yen, have in 
the last few years shossm a strong tcndeiicv to drop. It is for 
these reasons ^at a Commission which lately made a thorough 
raquiry into the possibility of establishing a cotton industry in 
Netherlands India stated m its report that the labour efficiency 
m Java formed a somewhat incalculable factor. 

In an enquiry into the possibility of establishing new industries 
m Java, there are many points, in addition to those above men- 
^ned, which require careful consideration. The fact that 
Netherlands India lacks various raia materials which would be 
ncc«sary for modern industries means a considerable restriction 
m the establishment of the same. Netherlands India, for example, 
poss^ in an insuffiacnt degree coal capable of carbonization, 
to that the iron-mc present could not be worked in a soeallcd 
heavy industry, although there have occasionally been optimistic 
^ans with regard to the founding of blast furnaces in one of the 
Outer Possessions, Transport within Netherlands India with its 
cnormoiw distances is rather costly. The coasting trade and com¬ 
munication ^tween the numerous islands of this extensive 
^chipela^ IS practically b the hands of one shipping concern, 
the Royal Packet Navigation Company, which on account of the 
monopoly it enjoys is obliged, at appomted times, to touch at 
numerous extreraely remote islands. Trade with such far distant, 
thinly jxipulatcd posts is not remunerative, a factor which detri- 
mentally mftucnccs the freights on the other IIocs* 

^so with regard to the choke of a site for an industry various 
diffleulnw arise more espcdally in connection with the supply 

'^atcr. The Report of the above- 
mentioned Textile Commission referred to the difficulties to be 
surmounted Mnth regard to the available quality and quantity of 

of mechanical and chemical 
impunties and of the strong varying water levels, frequently 

that one is accustomed w 
m Europe. Further, the circumstance that in Netherlands India 
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pracdcdly all rivers arc tised for irrigation of the rice fields, 
and that, generally speaking, there is a scarcity of arable land and 
irrigation water, compels those industries whose waste water 
pollutes the rivers—such as, for eiampJc, the cotton industry, with 
Its end phase of bleaching, printing and dyeing—to establish 
themselves at the mouth or on the lower reaches of the rivers. In 
this way their choice of the most suitable localities is restricted to 

the coastal rcaons. * • t ■ 

Amongst me other factors which must be reckoned with m 
considering the problem of industrialization in Netherlands India, 
one may also refer to the fact that western big industry creates a 
labour class which has no other means of existence tlan that 
which the industry offers. As regards the satisfying of their 
necessities in food, these workers are dependent on its production 
by other groups of the population, whilst with the large increase 
in population this can lead to great difficulties in the food supply 
in years of less abundant crops. This difficult docs not occur in 
the of industries which are concerned with the working ujx 
of agricultural products. Such industries all have a “campaign 
period w'hich is sharply separated from the rest of the year, and 
they arc able to cover their need of labour almost completely by 
taking on seasonal labour; in this way the ind^cnous worker is 
left in his own environment and need only offer his labour for 
hire when things are slack in his own agricultural occupation, 

* • * * • 

Owing to the depression which began in 1919 many of the 
difficulties which confront the establishment of industries ait less 
sharply felt. This relates in the first place to what for many con¬ 
cerns constitutes the predominant factor—viz., the wage standard. 
As a result of unemployment, abundant offers of labour and con¬ 
siderably reduced standard of living, wages have also dropped 
considerably, frequently by as much as 50 per cent, to 70 per cent-, 
so that, notwithstanding the low speed at w'hich the indigenous 
population work, their irregular appearance at the factory and the 
costly European supervision which is necessary on that account, 
the total amount to be paid in wages in the ease of many naanu- 
factured articles is now so low as to make such production attrac¬ 
tive. Further, the dump itself, in spite of the blows it has dealt to 
all branches of industry and also to existing industries, has never¬ 
theless in a certain sense stimulated the establishment of various 
large undertakings run according to western methods and also of 
several small indigenous industries. Now that agriculture is no 
longer profitable. It is comprehensible that capital seeks invest¬ 
ment in other directions—i.e., in industrial concerns. 

The impetus in the direction of Industrialization in Netherlands 
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India, which is becoming more and more apparent, is thus in 
great part the result of economic conditions. One has been forced 
to the conclusion that the economic structure of the country in 
the past was too onc>sidcd: everything depended on agriculture. 
The Govcrnracnt a]», whose policy aims at the creation of new 
production possibilities, has lately systematically supported efforts 
at a better di^bution of the risks in industrial life. In these 
arcumstanecs it secs various advantages in industrialization, even 
when this is brought about with the assistance of foreign capital— 
which for Netherlands India means also Netherlands capital. 
During the discussions on the budget for 1935 in the Volksraad, 
the Government summarized these advantages in the censidtra- 
tion that the sum paid to foreign countries in interest on capital, 
profit n^dc in enterprise and as the price of raw materials and 
production goods eventually imported, w^ould always be consider' 
ably lower than the value of the product obtained, in which wages 
and salaries, expenditure on buildings and materials, on raw 
materials which Netherlands India itself supplies, etc., arc dis¬ 
counted. The difference would wholly remain within the 
country, to its advantage. Further, the Government pointed to 
the^ intensification of trade—also in the circulation or money— 
which the establishment of such industries would bring about. 

Speaking generally, however, the advantages to be derived arc 
not the same for all industries. One of the most important stan¬ 
dards in judmng the utility and desirability of an industry which 
it is proposed to establish is the opening for employment which it 
offers to the population. This will naturally be considerably 
less in the big industry where mechanisation is developed to 
Ac uttermost limit than in smaller concerns affiliated to Ae exist- 
mg home industry. 

From ancient times Acre have existed in NcAerlands Indies a 
number of indigenous industries which exist mainly in order to 
supply Ac comparatively triRing needs of Ac population in Ae 
matter of industrial products. The chief of Aese arc: Ac weav¬ 
ing industry, in which six to eight hundred Aousand persons arc 
employed, and Ac associated batik industry, Ac latter wiA a 
turnover in normal times of 80 million guilders; Ac metal and 
woodwork industry; Ac manufacture of simple carAcnware; 
Ac plaiting industry and industrial art in general. The aim of 
the Government is now directed at establishing a direct connec¬ 
tion between domestic industry and oAcr industries, for example, 
by creating around an established industry 3 special domestic 
industry in a federative sense w'hich could supply Ae farmer wiA 
half-finished products. 

Indigenous industry, Acn, receives in Ac first place cncouraec- 
mcot on Ac part of Ac Government, who have adopted Ac 
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principle that preference must be given to industries employing 
labour intenrively which supply the needs of home consumption 
and use raw materials found mthin the country; then follow 
similar industries working with imported raw materials.^ 
third place there arise for consideration industries employing ii^^^ 
bbour and working for home consumption; and^ finally* the 
industries which employ labour intensivoy and work for export 
with raw materials found widiin the country. 

In granting support, the Government sets to wntk very care¬ 
fully, Opportunism is the rule, and each case is judged on its 
own mcrite. Considerations of commercial policy naturally cx«- 
rise an influence, in order to prevent the production of arucl^ 
hitherto imported from detrimentally influencing export to the 
importing country and thus passing the mark which has ^cn 
aimed at. The Government has expressly dccbrcd that direct 
financial support will have to be restricted to very cxccpnonal 
eases. On the other hand, every industrial possibility capable of 
l^ciiig realized on a ^und may reckon on measures of sup¬ 
port if these prove to be possible and if in the opinion oE the 
Government Uic advantages to be derived are stronger than the 
tendency to higher cost prices which inevitably results from the 
support granted. The uifluencc of protective measures on the 
price is certainly a factor which must be reckoned with^ in view 
of tbe fact that the cheap goods^uc chiefly to the import from 
Japan—which the population are siilS able [O buy, notwithstand¬ 
ing the scarcity of money, arc for them o£ first importance. 
Should, as a result of a restriction in the import of any article, ^e 
prices of the stocks In hand of that article show a tenden^ to rise, 
the Gavemment has made provisions to prevent the prices from 
exceeding a fixed maximum. 

A measure generally adopted In times past to ^vc protection to 
certain branches of industry—^apart from the granting of direct sup¬ 
port by supplying orders to the existing industry was an increase 
of the itnport duticf on the articles concerned * In^ Netherlands 
India^ where import duties occupy considerable place in the budget, 
and it is difficult to reach the great mass of the population by 
means of direct taxes, the whole tariff was considerably increased 
some years ago—viz., to 30 per cent, for luxury articles and 18 per 
cent, for the rest; this with a view to the budget dcficit”i.e, a 
fiscal object. Naturally the home industries enjoy considerable 
protection under such a tariff. Moreover, the Tariff Act contains 
stipulations which directly promote the establishment of indu^ 
trial concerns. With that object, under the reserve that U is 
judged ncecssary in the economic interests of the country, cxem^ 
tion or restitution is granted of import duties on machinery, tMls 
and apparatus for the equipment of industrial concerns which 
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will engage in the manufacture of new Bnlshcd products, and 
that during a period not exceeding two years. 

The idea is that such concerns, after the first difhcuh years, 
ought to be able to dispense with such protection. This was 
shown, for example, in the recent increase of the excise on b«r. 
The motive given was that as the beer industry within the country 
had reached a r^sonable possibility of existing, it was not nccess^ 
to maintain in the same degree the margin of protccdon which 
existed in the radon between the beer excise and the import duty. 
In the long run the tarifs also will have to be lowered, as they 
have a tendency to increase the cost of living, and thereby the 
wage standard, which in an export country like India ought to be 
kept as low as pwsible with a view to the products being better 
able to meet foreign compeddon. 

This also holds good with regard to other means at present at 
the disjxjsition of the Government, whereby, with a view to 
industrial recovery, it can intervene when necessary, to st^ulatc 
as w'cU as to restrict. These means include import prohibitions 
and (quotas by which the import of certain ardclcs can be tem¬ 
porarily stoppd or restricted to fixed quanddes; industrial regub- 
dons by which the Government can make the establishment of 
new concerns in a certain branch of industry dependent on its 
consent; and importers’ licenses to protect the existing distribu- 
don apparatus, by which the greatest part of the import of certain 
product can be reserved for the firms which have hitherto pro¬ 
vided for such import and dlstribudon. 

Owing to the support of such crisis measures, new branches of 
domestic industry have developed; for example, the produedon of 
eases for bottles, made of rice straw, which has already reached a 
turn-out of 900,000 per month* coconut fibre and yarns to die ex¬ 
tent of 15,000 k.g. per month; whilst numerous small and middle- 
sort concerns, all working for home consumption, have shown a 
great increase during the last few years. New foundries (for 
pans) have arisen; chemical industries for manufacturing dyes, 
inks, glues, polish, etc., have been established; large and. small 
factories for bicycles, biscuits, yeast, tricot W'ork, sugar work, 
shoes, earthenware, farinaceous materials, preserves, bandage 
reqmsites, etc. This great variety of manufactures promotes 
again the establishment of other factories for packing materials, 
with the result that g1ass.blowlng w'orks, box works, tin-packing 
works, etc., have been founded. 

The Government is very cautious with the granting of support 
to new big mdustrics in addition to those already m existence 
(machinery works, shipbuilding, gas and electricity works, etc.). 
The Government is only prepared to protect these large western 
concerns against destruedve foreign inHucnccs when mey aim at 
manufacture for Indian consumption whilst using raw materials, 
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and labour present in the country and at the same dmc can show 
that the undertaking is founded on a sound basis. There arc 
already several instances of such support. 

Beer breweries, for example, established in Batavia and Sura* 
baya, were obliged to wage a sharp competitive struggle wiA 
Japanese beer, and Japan would in all probability have won if the 
Government, in order to protect the national industry—in which, 
it may be said, German and Belgian breweries arc largely m- 
tcresied—had not subjected the import of beer to quotas. In 
1^34, therefore, 60 per cent, of the total consumption of beer was 
covered by the Indian breweries. In the same way the import of 
cement was also subjected to quotas on behalf of the Padang 
Cement Factory, a national concern and a national interest. The 
granting of licenses for the import of toilet soap benefits factories 
like that of Unilever and Drallc (whilst it also promotes the 
production of ordinary washing soap by the smaU native concerns 
in such a degree that statisnes show that the native population in 
this respect is becoming more and more independent of foreign 
countries). 

Recent examples of important industries established in India 
arc the factory opened at Tandjong Priok, near Batavia, by 
Lindctevcs-Stoltvis, for the manufacture of cheap iron barrels for 
the transport of essential oils, coconut and palm oil, spirit, etc., 
which barrels after one journey can be thrown away, thereby 
avoiding the former high costs of returning the empty iron 
drums. Good Year has established a factory for rubber tyres and 
General Motors an automobile factory. Netherlands earthenware 
manufacturers arc considering the establishment of a factory at 
Bandoeng, now that an enquiry has proved that good coalinc is 
obtainable in India. In Java, also, a chocolate industry has been 
established, the products of which already attract buyers in South 
Africa and Siam. Cigar, and more cspecidly cigarette, factories 
occupy an important place, as import statistics prove. In igaq 
India still imported a net quantity of i,(^,qoo k.g, cigarettes and 
270,000 k.g. cigars, again^ respectively 156,500 k,g. wd 
31,^0 k.g. in 1933. In the field of cigarette manufacture, im* 
portant concentration and amalgamation has taken place, ^ by 
which the small concerns have been eliminated. The most im¬ 
portant concerns now arc the British American Tobacco Company 
and the Belgian Faroka Factory at Malang, which have realized 
that the Indian market can only be captured by supplying an 
extremely cheap product. As a producer of tobacco, Netherlands 
India naturally benefits from the reduced import. 

We have already referred to the plans with regard to the textile 
industry. The International Credit and Trading Society, 
“ Rotterdam,” has a textile factory at Garoct. After careful con- 
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sidcradod of all the pros and cons^ the above-mentioned Report 
of the Textile Commission conies to the conclusion that a cotton 
industry planned on a large scale has a chance of success in 
Netherlands India. In view of the fact that the thirty Nether¬ 
lands textile manufacturers, no longer compedng with each other 
but working in co-operation^ atm at an industry involving a 
capital of H. 30 ,oo 0 j 000 t a cautious beginning will be made to 
bring the Industry to full development in three stages; provision¬ 
ally thus with an experunent in which a capital of n. 500,000 will 
be invested. 

The caution which marks the activities of the Government as 
well as private individuals serves as an important guarantee 
against the failure which would certainly result from a forced 
industrialization. The society of Netherlands Indian industrialists 
founded last year under the name “ Vcreenigitig Ncdcrlandsch- 
Indisch Fabrikaat ” has shown that it realizes this when, shortly 
after it was established, it altered its statutes which gave its aim as 
the promotion of industrialization in Netherlands India into 
" promotion of a rational industrialization of Netherlands India." 
This means that this society has set limits in co-operanon for 
industrializabon. How and where the line will be drawn will 
be always determined anew in practice, but it would be premature 
to draw the line definitely now, as the problem of Netherlands 
Indian industrialization is still too new and shows too many 
varying aspects. It wdll always be ncccss.ary to consider the ques¬ 
tion anew, taking into account changes that have occurred in tlie 
past and changes likely to occur in the near future. 

* * • * « 

These are a few aspects of the comprehensive problem of in¬ 
dustrialization as it exists in Netherlands India ttmay. It is not 
merely a problem for India itself, but one which closely concerns 
the Motherland and practically all western countries. It is true 
that the coloni.nl industry will for the time being and in the first 
place enter into competition with the products from other eastern 
countries, such as Japan, China and India, but it is certain that as 
regards the articles imported from these countries, western 
industry is no longer a competitor. In the future western in¬ 
dustry will probably apply itself to the manufacture of the fine, 
more perfected, articles which the East cannot yet produce, either 
owing to lack of ability and experience or because they do not 
have control over the industries which can supply and keep in 
repair the necessary* machines. Moreover, as this ardclc en¬ 
deavours to explain, western industry and western capital arc 
engaged in preparing to meet the new situation by engaging in 
an increasing degree in production in the East itself on behalf of 
the local market. 
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JAPAN'S RAW MATERIALS 
Br C. Rivers Anderson 

A CORRESPONDENT in Totlo writcs that Japan has alwap been 
dependent on fordgn supplies for raw materials, and during the 
last few years the demand greatly increased. This has^ been 
chiefly due to the peat expansion in the light and heavy indus¬ 
tries occasioned by ncr huge export trade and by the demand for 
materials on the part of the Army and Navy. Imports of in¬ 
dustrial raw material in 1934 amounted to i 000,000 yen, or 
approximately 61 per cent, of Japan's total import trade. 

With the exception of silver, the domestic production of all 
metals is insufficient to take care of the demand. Although ferro¬ 
alloys and steel are at present produced in almost self-sufficient 
quantities, their constituents are to a large extent imported. The 
country can only rely upon its supply of iron equal to 13 per cent, 
of steel requirements. In pig-iron Japan is 50 P^^ cent, selJ- 
sufficient, in copper So per cent., in iron ore 35 per cent., and in 
lead, aine, ancf tin between 10 and 5® cent. In nickel, 
antimony, quicksilver, platinum, and aluminium dependence is 
almost entirely on foreign supplies. 

On the other hand, Japan is fortunate in having abundant sup¬ 
plies of sulphur, which are a great source of strength to her 
chemical industry. In refined sulphur there are surplus supplies, 
and the country is self-sufficient in sulphur ore and pyrite. 
Further, the ceramic industry is greatiy strengthened through 
abundant supplies of clay, Imolin, silica sand, limestone, and 
gypsum. In salt, a basic material for her alkali industry, Japan 
docs not fare so well, having only 50 per cent, of her require¬ 
ments. About 20 per cent, of her salt, however, comes from the 
Kwantung Leased Territory, where ^e industry is rapidly ex¬ 
panding. Soda ash production has recently increased consider¬ 
ably; 10 per cent, of the demand is imported. Caustic soda 
production is ample for present ncc^. 

Until quite recently Japan was entirely dependent upon foreign 
sources of supply for nitrates, but during the last few years great 
prepress has taken place in the nitrogen fixation industry, which 
is now capable of supplying almost the entire demand for 
nitrogen. Less than 10 per cent, of the country's needs in mica, 
asbestos, phosphates, magnesite, and potash arc met by domestic 
supplies. In mica, asbestos, and phosphates supplies arc 
limited with regard to both quality and quantity. New supplies 
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of magnc&Uc and potash have been discovered, and these will 
tend to reduce imports. 


OitGAKic Supplies 

Japan is well movided with raw silk and fish oil, but is very 
deficient in supplies of wool, brisdes, hides, and animal fats. The 
export of raw silk in 193,3 atnounted to ab^ut 70 per cent, of the 
total produedon, while the domestic supply of wool, in spite of 
an increased demand, amounted to only 300j000 pounds. As 
Japan has never gone in for stock rai»ng on a large scale, the 
domestic mpply of hides is naturally small, and imports are 
necessary in order to supply the demand for leather. In cow 
leather only is Japan nearly self-sufficient. The demand for 
brisdes for the large brush manufacturing industry, and for shells 
for the button industry, is large, and imports of these raw 
materials arc absolutely necessary, 

Japan, with abundant supplies of vegetable materials, is in a 
position to export camphor, peppermint, and isinglass. While 
lumber supplies arc plentiful, there arc large imports annually 
for speaal types of constructional timbers. Vegetable oil supplies 
arc l^c, and arc available for export, but the produedon of oil 
seeds, with die exception of soya beans, is only 40 per cent, of die 
domesde demand. 

Raw cotton is Japan’s most greatly needed vegetable material for 
the important textile industry. Her annual rcc|uircments amount 
to some 1,000,000 metric tons, while her domestic production 
scarcely reaches 100,000 tons (in seed cotton). Thus the country 
is cnrircly dependent upon foreign sources of supply for raw 
cotton. In 1933 im|K)rts of raw cotton were valued at 6oo,ooo,ooo 
yen, corresponding to about 30 per cent, of her total imports. In 
pulp for paper-making purposes imports arc relied upon to the 
extent of 20 per cent, of the demand | but in the ease of rayon 
pulp, the demand for which amounts to 60,000 tons annually, 
reliance is entirely on imports, although steps are being taken to 
remedy this situation. The productions of hemp and jute amount 
to only 40 per cent, of the demand. Shellac, rosin, and tanning 
materials arc almost all imported. 


Increase in Petroleum Piodvcts 

The coal output of Japan in 1933 amounted to approximately 
36,000,000 metric tons, imports to 4,000,000 tons, and exports to 
i,750)t)oo tons. The country would thus appear to be about 94 
per cent, self-sufficient in coal. In anthracite, however, only 
60 per cent, of the demand is met from domestic sources, not 
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including the Navy's requirements. Coal required ^ 

izadon mdiisiry anoimts to about 4,000,001 mcttic 

aud part of thU mua bo tnet by impotts. Iti by-ptoducu of tho 

‘°Ol35f“p?t'S' 5 tfe’diSaod for potrofcum 
W LLSio souroo of supply. It. .933 'I'c 
and natural gasoUno amounted to 2^00,000 “2^ 

to 7,0 000.000 hectolitres and exports to 300,000* The 01 - g 
indlitry has developed greatly during the last 7 ®=^ 
the iinwrts of oil products art being gradually 
Si. the byVoducs of imported cru^e od to 

the domestic production, fapan may be said to 
of her needs » far as petroleum product for fuel puipos<« arc 
concerned. Lubricaring oil is the most import^t 
petroleum for Industrial purposes in Japan. The Fernand 
nLchine oil depends, of course, on mdustrial activity, but for 
general purposiTit may be said that home production o^y 
lipply 20 pcTccnt, of the demand, while the remaining 80 per 
cent, is manufactured from imported ^de oil.. , . • 

Asphnl^ pzrnffin. nnd mrbon black bnvc all 
production, and at present meet 90, 80, and 24 
Semand. Asphalt and paraffin percentages here quoted indite 
the production from imported raw materials, 
black is a domestic product entirely, and the ratio of sclf^suffi 

cicncy is expected to go much higher. ^ 

FrL the^ve it will be seen that, aldK^^gM^pan is lacbng 

in natural ttaources, those that she has 

BTcat extent. Her industries have expanded beyond the limit of 
Sf-sufficicncy in almost every group, but 
industry using iron and steel, raw cotton, wool, rubier, and 
pctroSm. Japan is looking towards Manchukuo to supply itinch 
S her raw' material rcquiremctits, as that country, although 
largely undeveloped, has great potential natural wealth. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

INDIA 

India TmoufiH a Bishop's DtAftH, ok Memoim or an Inouk Diocxse k? m 
F«5 t Bishop. By Eyre Clwtierton, ojs,, LoodoD, ( 5 J*.ChK,) js. 6d. 
Oct 

hy Sih Veknet Ldvstt.) 

For twfcoty^ree years Dr. Eyre Chatimon was Bishop of Nagpur, a 
diocese which extends over three large terrinories, each about the of 
Eogluid and Wales, the Ccotral Provinces, and the two groups of feudatory 
States known as Central India and Rajputana. He has already written a 
book on the history of the Erst of these—the land of the Gonds, the 
*■ Goiidwaju ” of Moslem chroniclers, personified in Sir Alfred Lyall's lines, 
“ The Nagpore Cinderella ”; 

“ For nuiry a year in times of dd, 

Dame India's wild, neglected dauj^ter. 

She dwdt in the central forest wold, 

A damsel fair, but no one sought her. 

To north and south, to east and west, 

Settled each rich and prospering sister. 

They hved in towns, and danced and dressed; 

But CiQdcrdla^iifi one tziisseil hex. 

■' Where, loarnihg over her eufb of lEcqe, 

NerbuJda leaps and leads her fountaiiu* 

Oi deep in southero forest lone. 

Where far Godaveri bathes her mountains^ 

She ivandcred here, she linjjcrcd there, 

She knew no books, she wore no bodice; 

Wi^ leaf and flower she decked her hair_ 

A simple nymph^ a rustic jjoddess/’* 

Bishop Chaitcfton is most responsive to the channs of Gondwana, but he 
also takes us further afkid to other parts of India and to Mesopotamia, 
fwiewing stirring events, experiences of peace and war, giving us gfimpsei 
of I^d Curzotj, to whom " responsibility ” was, indeed, *' the very breath of 
life ; of Buhop Lefroy, whose *' lose of India and supreme desire to make 
Chrwt known in India kept him out there when it might haw been wiser 
for W to retire of Cenerul Sir Stanley Maude, who, when eongratulated 
M bu brilliant successes, merely remarked on '* the splendid way in which 
his soldiers bad fought.” The narrative brings us into touch with many 
other interesting persons. For the peoples of India Bishop Cbatterton 
retains warm affccdofi. 

One of his chief intcresu is the education, and cspedatly the religious 
education, of the children of the domiciled English and Anglo-Indian com- 


• For the whole poem, see Rivett Carnac's Many Memonei. 
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inuiiiiy. Td Ch&pur XV. Ik layi particular ctnphaiis on the itnpcmncc al 
this »ubjcci: “These domiciled European and Anglo-lndiaa children of 
OUT*,” he write*, “ must fte«ve an English and Christian education- They 
cannot attend! Hindu or Muhatnmadan schooli, nor can they attend the 
ordinary Zillah or Government tthool*, where their teachers would be 
Hindu* or Muhammadans, arid the teaching would be in the different 
\-eroaculars of India, and without any religion. Nor do we wish to hand 
QW our children to the variou* foreign Roman Catholic brotherhood* and 
siiterhooda (Freiwh, German, Italian, Bdgian. Spanish), who would a! ^ 
certainly teach them to disbelieve our form of Christian faith, and would have 
no interest in maintaining their loyalty to England and the British tradiiiotw 
of their ancestors. We feel that these children are our own, and it is our 
solemn duty to give them the best education we can to fit them for their life 
in India. These schools of ours are in no sen* racial. They arc based on 
English culture and the Christian faith. So highly are they valued by many 
of the Indian gentry, Christian and non-^lhristiaa, that all school* reeeivmg 
Government grants arc asked and expected to admit a percentage of Indian 
boy* and girl* varying from t? to a; per cent. I should ^d that eight of 
our important girls* schools are mainuined by English Church sister¬ 
hoods. Just now, owing to political and economic change* in India, when 
many Anglo-Indian fathers are out of work, the difficulty of maintaining 
these schools b increasing,” Then: is do doiJit that reUenchment has ad¬ 
versely affected them and that the Govemmeut grants have been considerably 
reduced in recent year*. Nor is there any prospect of more liberal grant* 
later OR. Already many schools are inadcCjuately staffed for lack of money 
to pay ttadicrt a living wage- Strong efforts have been made continuously 
by Bishop Eyre Cbattcrton himself and by the Indian QiurHi Aid As^ 
dation (the Church House, Dean'* Yard, Westminster) to cidbi sympathy 
and raise fund* for this great cause. We may all tn memory Lord Can¬ 
ning’s words spoken after the Mutiny—when his Oovemmcni was framing 
rules to regulate grants-in-aid to school* for the domieiicd European and 
Eurasbn community: ‘‘The Eurasian class ha* a special cimm upon^ 
The presence of a Briibh Government has called them into being, and i^y 
are a dass which, while it draws litde or no support from its connection 
with England, is without that deep root in, and hold of, the soil of India 
from which our native pubik servants, through their families and relatives. 

derive advantage-’* ■ ., l 

Bishop Eyre Chatterion’s book doerve* to be widely rod. He touche* on 
a great variety of topics; he is keenly interested in all human affairs; be ha* 
a ready sense of humour, and, best of all, " an understanding heart." 


Ikou THaoisoii Ornta Etts: A Foasiosse* inois at Isms- By P, Siaal. 
{Jonathan Cape.) 6J. ticl. 

{Reviewed hy M- C» B. Sateh-) 

No one who tt genuinely anxious to consider the mmy-rided problem ^ 
Indian constitutional reform from every angle can afford to miss reading thi* 
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book. The author is a Dutchman ivhost rcputution as a scholar and writer 
ts by no mcan$ o&nfirtcd to hu own country. Few of his readers will agree 
with all he says, for Mr. Staal is an uficomproitiising eaponent of ihe now 
unpopular school of thought. Some may e^cu find Kim unduly 

provocarive* for he is not always too patient with the frailtks of human 
nature and with the lapses from clear thinking of which the protagofibts on 
both sides will often themselves acknowledge they ha^e been guilty. 

But Mr, Staal, who k now Consul-General for the Netherlands at Sydney, 
after having held the same post at Calcutta for soTral years, analyzes the 
events and pdicies which ciilminated in the White Paper with such dearness 
and presents his interpretation of them with such force that no erne who 
reads the book^ though he may be by no means in agreement with all the 
author’s concliLsion^, will be able to deny that he has gained much en^ 
lightcument from the process. This bookp In shon* is an admirable example 
of the Gallic mind at its most logical. For the French people^ as is so often 
erroneously supposed, has by no means the monopoly of the process of 
reasoning which can best be defined in that subtle hut expressive term. By 
reason of his nationaEty the author can treat the subject with an air of 
imparriality seldom achieved by British, Indian, or AnglchJndian com- 
TnetitatoFs^ and his insistence on the importance to world stabinty, and 
especially to Europe^^ of the maintenance of British rule in India, comes, as 
the publishers say, with great force from a foreigner of distmetion;^ But 
racial pride and prejudice can take many forms. Mr. Staa! fomciimcs, for 
the purposes of generalization, finds it convenient to label as Eastern things 
[hat are perhaps as Western in essence as the European standards he up' 
holds. And in his desire to collet evidence in support o( his theories he is 
not always too careful to avoid some of the very faiJings he condemns in 
the Indian politicians, for whom his keenest shafts arc naturally feserved* 
It may be, and to a large extent is, true that *' the Indian problem Is being 
approached from the wrong end.^' But If, as Mr^ Staal bclies'es* the authors 
of the Montagu-Cljeltnsford Reforms made the fundatnenial mistake oI 
thinking that it was *" fcasIhEe to evolve a form of government based on 
theories extracted from the actual cxpcrjcnccs of an entirely foreign race/* it 
is hardly consiaient to argue that the White Paper scheme, like the existing 
constitution, is fotedoomed mainly because it is not sufiiclendy in harnnony 
wnth the prificiplcs on which we Imvc traditionally acted or the superstition 
that the history of states and sutesmanship is a upcessary progreasion from 
obvious causes to preordained conclusicms. 

The truth, of course, is that the fashion of constructing conEtitutJoui on 
abstract principles, to which other nations have been attracted, has never 
appealed to the British people. Mo important element in the English 
political system, as it now stands,’^ as Sir James Crerar reminded the East 
India Association, was imported from abroad." With all lU originality 
and capadry for growth and experiment ' Uie English practice of government 
and administration has always been, in the main, empirical and feverely 
pracii^ in its objects and methods."* On the other hand, removed from its 
historical context and from the perspecuve of our own politka] tradition, 
the Indian problem would be both unintdiigibk and msotubk. Mr* Staal 
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bcstDWj high praUc upon the British s^ildicr^ civil «fvant^ and tn-Erchaftit 
because he ralizes noc only what they have accom pitched p but also the 
constant and great difficulties that they have had to surmount. It is because 
he fails to see that sorne of the consequences which we have now to dcplme 
wen: due not to the main prindplcs adopted, hut to the manner of their 
cxecuDon^ that he is unable to devise, with the slightest prospea of succesSi 
any remedy of present discontents—^though his dlagnosisj in the majority of 
caics, is sound and penetrating— or any previous provision for the future. 

Mr. Siaal is not opposed io the grant of any fimher measure of ConstiTU- 
tional Reform, in principle, chough he has no very dear ideas as to the 
direction, much I™ the extent, of the advance. The very reasonable argu¬ 
ment ihai ii is better, to quote Sir James Crerar again, “ to proceed upon a 
maturely con^dered plan than to postpone acticiii until a tinw when we 
should be obliged to improvise dangerously under the compulsion of cven^"' 
makes no appeal to him, probably because he does not share the conviction 
of those In a better position to |udge that the csisting system of government 
has reached the limits of the period of tranritiem foe which it vras intended 
to provide. He ^ccs the White Paper proposals not so much as an atiempi 
to offer a construcuve solution for difficulties, that are generally admitted, 
in devising a system of government lu India which will be capable 
of subsisting nni-l developing in harmony with a system of government in 
this country based on Parliamentary dcmo^ncy, as the ephemeral product 
of a series of basic assumpDons, each of which be considers fundamentally 
umound. These are, in his own words: That modern Western democracy 
is the cause of our European civilization^*That Western educadon and 
the Western ccHicepcion of life tan form the starting point for the regenera¬ 
tion of [udbti political life”; and “That you can have daughter nations 
which are not of your own bloods" We are reminded of the shrew^d com¬ 
ment of a con temporary French novelist: “ As for changing the States of 
India into a Federal Republic like that of ilte United States, with a Congress 
at Washington Ddhl, we will talk about thac when goats are left to graze 
in peace* instead of being dccapiialed in honour of a terrible goddess who 
Wears their dead hearts as a necklace. Above all, when the jSa Maharafas 
and Ruling Frinecs are ready to accept the decrees and lavri imposed upon 
ihffir Highnesses by a Parliament of irresponsible politidanSp Nor is the 
conclusion to which Mr. Staal is forced radically different from that of h\T^ 
Maurice Dekobra. Both* we may assume, “ started out with the that 
antagonism between the East and West, many a time emphasized by 
travellers^ was not perhaps so irreconcilable that an undeTsianding of the 
two mentalities one with the other could not be brought about by mutual 
goodwill/* Mr. StaaPs more balanced and sober judgment may not be so 
sweeping as Mr* DekcAjfa's belief “ that the Isthmus of Suez separates in¬ 
exorably two incompatifale civilizations, two communities as diffcrcni one 
from the other as the animal kingdom is from the vegetable^ bnt vritl be 
the more disappointing to many, and disquieting to others, on ffiat account. 
We do not agree with Mr. Staal, but his verdict has been arrived at wiffi 
obvious honesty by a shrewd and experienced observer. And the reader will 
learn more from this book of the trend and probable development of Indian 
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nadonalisi politics than he could hope to acquire from many more pre- 
tcDtioiis volmncA, 


On Hnj. axp Puix. By Lord Hardinge of Pemhtwit- [llusu^tcd. 

Murray.) 73. 6 d. net 

Id die psut the Englbh public wcicomod accounts of hunting in Inciia, and 
many of thetn Ate stiU tneasured hj the older generadon. To them Major 
Campbcllp Dunlop, Kinlockt Newall, Rice, Sandcrsoi], and Williamson arc 
household names. But ihc literature on Indian hufidng Has laidy been 
neglected. Here we have a delightful book by a former Viceroy wbo tjv 
joyed the sport In all parts of the country. Small game Is plentiful in Bikaner, 
and here he could indulge in the iport, Jaipur provided pig sucking. In 
Kashmir Lord Hardinge followed the stag. For tiger shooting there was 
opportunity in Gwalior, and in Mysore he witnessed the capture of a wild 
dephanL The descripdons arc so vividk and the recollections of the princei 
arc so pl^sant, that the reader will Have but one regret—the late Viswoy 
has been all too brkf in his cniertalnmenL 


Das BainscHi EazrairuNOSwistN ik Isoifk, By G. Herts. (Berlin : 
manfs*scAt BmAkmdturig.) RM.ta. 

The work is noteworthy for two reasons—it Is written by a ladyj and, 
secondly, it Is a most able and scholarly treatise on Bridsh educaunn in 
India. The reader canneit but admire how a lady derived the experience 
and pdcnce to read through such a large amount of liieraturtp Miss 
Hertz studied under Professor F. O. Schrader^ belorc the war at Madras, 
and Professor O. Strauss, now at Breslau University^ The book is divided 
into three parts: Ancient Indian educatioD, history of British education in 
India, and finally the system. Comldering that the Universities of Cam- 
bridge ami Oxford were reformed only towards the middle of the last 
century, the foundaticin of those of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras in 1S57 
showed the Interest of Bridsh authorities in India ai a fairly early stiige- 
Miis Hertz pyi graceJul tribute to BritUH goodwill. In the final part the 
various styles of schools, colleges, and universities find their proper treat' 
menr. Altogether it is an exhaustive and learned ireacisc, which U docu¬ 
mented on every page. 


AOMlKtSTlAtlDN RxPOaT OF CoUlrfmjlC£ AND InbuFTPIES DtFAHTfSHST OF 

Htoerabad State for the Yeai E^rol^!C October, i9;J3. 

{Rgtdcuxd ty M C* B. Sater.) 

The Indian States have loo olien been portrayed as The theatre of highly 
coloured drama and stniatcf political and domestic intrigue. There Is drama, 
there is romance, there are plotting and ptanoing in the Admlnistfadon 
Report of the Commerce and Industries Department of H,E.H, the Nizam's 
Dominions for 134a Fasti; but the drama Is of man's Ccascicu struggle to 
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adapt Nature to h» need*; the tamaoce m of hard facU, and die Khcoimg 
H »uch as must he resorted to by every liberal and far-sighted Governiacot 
n uifininj ui the iotcrcits of a rapidly capandios population, to develop to 
the fullest extent the economic resources of the State. 

India is justly proud of Hyderabad, which in many ways may be said to 
be in the vanguard of progress. For the Got ernment of Hit Exalted High¬ 
ness the Niaato has shown an enthusiasm for industrial developmMt on 
modern line, and a capacity and zeal in iu ctcoition, for which, ind^, 
there are few parallels. There U no branch of its manifold activities whi^ 
reflects so clearly the Durbar's concert* for the welfare of the people as the 
Commerce and Indnsiry Department, and its annual report is ah«yi an 
intcresdng document. In spite of a somewhat belated appearance, for 
which there is no apparent reasoo, the latest issue, covering the year en 
October 5, 1933, is invested with particular inierot and imporiamr- rcr 
ilw close of the period under review coincided with the renremeni of Mr. 

B. Abdy CoUins, who had been Ditecuif-General since the Department was 
revived at his mstance in the year i33<> He was mainly responsible, 

as the Government points out. in recording “ their great appreciation of the 
services rendered by him to the State," for all the current activitiK of the 
Departmem, and also for the prcparaiioa of the revised tarifl, “ which went 
a long way to help the industrial development of the State. 

So prudent was the original constnictiofl, and $0 careful has 
subseouent administration of the Department, in conformity wi st 

traditions of Hyderabad finance, that, in spite of the general depression, 
industrial development appears to have reniained on the whole fairly t^dy. 

In Hyderabad, as elsewhere, financial stringcocy has neecMitated curtailment 
of many otherwise attractive schemes which were not imnacdiately repo- 
duedve, although, on aceouni of the system of departmen u ^j^ting, 
introduced and developed with such conspicuous success by its e 
Minister, Sir Altbar Hydari, no essential service has b«n neglected or demed 
scope for reasonable devclopmcnL The bulletins issued from time to tune 
ihc surveys undertaken otii the pro^pcccs of particular Lndusciies aft 
enduring evidence of what was in mind from the first for developing new, 
and reviving oldy Lndigcnntu IndustritSi 
So muhtfarious are the activities of the Department that even the seventeen 
major heads under which they are grouped can convey only the most rtcso^ 
idea of the range and extent of the responsibilities shouldered by the 
director and his small suff. Though some, like the Cottage IndustnB 
Institute, were doubtless inaugurated partly as social ' 

litde doubt that they have served as a usclul ecflooraic cushion m tina of 
depression. They have helped to maintain the purchasing power ot the 
people at a time when it was most neecMa^ that this pure / g j»wer 
should be upheld. In the schedules at the end of the report, which offer a 
rich harvest to the student of social reform, in the West at wsl\ at m the 
East, are two which deserve special prominence. The opumistK view enter- 
taitied of the bright future of the Experimental Carpet Fac^ « Wara^l, 
Deccan, has been fully justified. The diffieulnn met with at ns mceptmo 
five years ago, on account of the hostile attitude of the local carpet weavers, 
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have bcea wcncome. TTie wuvert, liiijjn^ ihii co^peradon with the 
laeuwy WM more in their interest than bluff, which they tried first,” the 
manager tritely observes, '* arc now inclined to be more feasonablc," Wc 
share Mr. Streenwss* hope that" this change for the better in their mentality 
will be luting," for, at a remit, the Warangal carpet industry, which had 
ahnnit died out, bids fair soon to be rcstareci to its former importance. On 
the other hand, the Government Soap Factory, having turned the comcr 
and dcmoiutraicd that the production of higfadass toilet soaps, in the right 
hands, is a comtneroal proptBition, was being made over to private cntcr- 
prUe-an cMmple which might with advantage be followed in Britiih India 
in flimikr drojuuianoesi. 

Ii IS cvidm from the sepamte report of tlie Chief CheirUu that the 
Gavcrnmcftt Industrial LalMramry has nude greater strides in all directions 
than during any previous year. Though supcrfidally it might appear that 
ihc chem.isLs nnjn function was analysis^—satnplcs of every variety uf 
substances ranging from an insigniticant simple quartz t* the Itighty mebi- 
holized products were ^^^^ated^ts more important work lay in the applies^ 
don of sdence to Industrial production. The znanuiactnre of greases and 
tubricants from castor seed {one of the staple products and exports of the 
DcuninioniX the discovery of an enamel suitable as well for all kinds of 
iron plates (the rnamel-buitDn industry of HydCTabad i* already famous^, 
cxpcfimcnti with paper and papcf->pu!p manufacture from indigenous 
bamboos, preparation of emuhioiu from soapSy and the fruits of numerous 
other investigadons and researches are reviewed in a commendably rtfar and 
informative fashion. A brief but sued net review of the position of the 
textile and other major industries in the State during the period under 
review would be of greater value If the report, which none the leas reflects 
great credit on the Nizam'^s Government and all the niheerj coacemoJt ^cre 
published with greater expedition. 


Plsn!4£d Ecosomv poit India^ By Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K.c.t.^., lL-D.^ 
Hrl.c.E. fPrjntfd £rr tAe‘ Bangalore Prerr, Bitngaiore Cisy^ 

by Silt Auieo CnATixitTOS.) 

To those interesled in the future of India under the Kew CoostitudoRi 
Flarjfrtd Economy for India, by Sir M. Visvesvaraya^ should be studied along 
with the Report of the Indian [ndusirial Commluion (1918)1 now admit¬ 
tedly somewhat out of date, but nevertheless a valuable source of information 
as to the economic prospects of India at the close of the war. In the period 
which has elapsed since that event, great pditical clungc]i have taken pbec, 
not the least important of which is n liberty of aoJon in regard to fiscal 
ma tiers, enabling the Gevernment of En-dia to foster industry by the im- 
portion of profective tariffs. With the stUI greater freedom to administer 
Internal affairs, which will autcmaticalty come about when the Provinces 
and States become a Federal Unit and each consticuent member enjoys a high 
degree of local autonomy, the potiiical leaders of the country will be faced 
with the problem of devising niieasures to increase the material prosperity of 
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the people in face of art almost alarming growth in rheir numhers. They 
will have no lack of academic adviser*, nor need they fear a dearth of applt- 
ettiatu for as *i from uidividuals and asiodatiDiu with m«cb practical 
experience in the exploiotion of the resource* available, but limited m the 
range of their outlook to the consideration of their own inlcrats. It is 
therefore very eppoettittc that a serious study of the position should have 
been made by an Indian sutesman of great eatperienct and enfoying a wdh 
deserved reputation for sirtf^cness of mind and honesty of purpoK. U is 
well that we should examine the crcdendals of anyone who asks for a 
hearing from his countrymen while he puts forward a reasoned plan or 
what he regards as the reconstruction of their economic life. 

Sir Kf, Visvesvaraya was born in 1861, and is thcrtfoic now seventy-four 
year* of age* He has behind him a long career fuU of varied 
Age has not dimmed hU eye, nor long years of strenuous work impiwred lus 
vigour. He was educated at ib= Central College, Bangalore, and at the 
Poooa College of Science. In 184^ he entered the Bom^y 
Assisunt Engineer, and twenty years later he attained the «« of Su^- 
intending Engineer. His work and evidence temkrod to the Ind^ Imga- 
tion Commission aitractcd very favourable comineni from t^t body. In 
1908 he redred from the service, and a year later became Special Consulung 
Enginmr 10 the Nizam's Governmenr, and was responsible lor the design ol 
great flood-protccdon works on the Musi River, which had rccen y 
away the city of Hyderabad, the capital of the State. Then for three years 
he was Chief Engineer of the Mysore State, and in 1912 was made Dewan, 
a post be occupied for six years. HU administration, though greatly b^- 
pered by the extraordinary conditions cons«iucnt upon the war, marlte 
by great activity in every direction. Among the more notable achievements 
due to him may be mentiofted the starting of the Mysore Umversity, the 
opening of the Bank of Mysore, and the construction of ^ Kannambadi 
Dam on the Canvery River, resulting in the foundauon of a huge swrage 
reservoir, renderiag possible a very ^cat enlargement of the hydfo<le«ric 
station at Sivasamudmm and prot'iding water lor c irri^iion o an a 
tional t50.ooo acre* in the State. To carry the people along with him on 
ihe path of progress, to create an atmosphere favourable to the initiation of 
new enterprises, to disseminate informatioti, and to afford opportumue. tor 
the discussion of plans, an annual economic conference was held, fr^ 
which three committees were appointed wWch met monthly . 

matters relating to Agriculture, Education, and Industries. 

Department of Agriculture was gready strengthened and a 

of EZrie* and Commerce was started. Even now, 

the scene* in those day*, it i* dlflicull to estimate the valw of these 

to popularize □ programme of intensive dewbpment. the results a^ievcd 

wereLdoufrtcdly noteworthy, and though in subsequent 

been setback, in «r«m directions, there U 

Visvesvaraya’s methods of procedure have gready 

the State and added not a Utile to its matenal [wos^ty. After h» r . 

ment from My«sre,Sl» M. Visvesvaraya travelled widely, 2*1 

rtsults of hi* studie* under the mk Rcccnsiructtng India. With a sell 
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wider range of rtpcriciKc, gkajied by public work diiefty in Bombay and 
by private practice as a Consul dtig Engineer, he has again come forward to 
deal with the ei^omic situation as it cadstt at present and to tender advice 

[jo those who vriU have to handEc it iq the £umre+ 

It hai bo«s rrcccssary to dtc tliesc lalierqi facti in the career of Sir M. 
Viivwvaraya, aj without iomc koowled^ of the work of die man it is rnipo*- 
«blc to the value of his rnommciidatiMs. The book sutTm much 

from [his luppre&sian of the personality behind it, and uudanbiedly it cmild 
have been made more convlodng by referertcet to what Indiam have already 
done and by illustratioiLs and comments drawn from hJi own esipciioices. 
Sir M. Visvejvaraya was ^ed Vfdth enthusiaim for economic planning long 
before the Eliissian Rc^'olutian began, and for his clforts to catty it into 
practice in the Mysore Slate he doerves the higbat possible credit; yet there 
ia nothing in the book to suggest ihiSj and the average reader wjl4 from its 
tick and from its prapeuaU for hve-year and ten^ear plans, almovE certainly 
come to the eoncltision that it ^vocate$ an ^tdaptation of present Russian 
planning to the enndittoru prevailing in India. TTiis does him far less than 
itutinr, and has evoked superfidoJ criticism which will lend to mioimi^jc the 
value of this constructive cdort to raise the economic scams of India in the 
eyes of the world and ameliorate the povcrty'Stricken condition of puny 
mi Ilians cd. its inhabitants. 

The book U divided into two almost equal sections. The first half consists 
of an ccDnomie survey which dearly reveals die economic weakness of the 
counrryi but undcrestimaics the progress that has been nude, whether 
diraugh Government agency or by British or IfidLan pnvaie entetprise. 
Some stress is laid on the selfish motives of Dependency ndc, and there is a 
lack of historical perspective in dealing with the past and a foiJnrc to 
recognize the immense amount of work which had to be done to evolve 
order out of chaos^ to establish the to create a great rail way 

system and mighty irrigation works, to eliminate the horim of fatninesj 
and general Ey to create an ortkrly State in which life and property were 
seciirc, and a measure of penonoJ Libeny attainable in freedom of action 
and speech which is even now the envy of half the world. All these things 
take time, and that is a factor which the former Dewan cjf Mysore is soimc' 
what unwilling to concede. By carefully collated staiistic:s the tnleriarity of 
India as compared with dsc leading nations of the world is undoubtedly 
established in most of the things which characterizt a civilized itatCi hut 
moe itatiidcs are not always a reliable guide where national wdfare is com 
cemed; and so to make out his case for urgent measures, which is undeniably 
strong, undue emphasis is placed on deduedorts from Egures which may be 
numcrkally accurate, but do not always represent identical thingK. To 
bestow too much recognition of the benefits conferred on India during the 
last three-quarters of a eentury would probably not please the lEidian 
politieaily'minded public to which he appeals^ and which he wonid have 
signalize its accession to power and respnnsihLlity by a vigorous course of 
action which must be made to contrast favourably with the steady hut 
cautious policy which has hitherto been pursued—a policy which in the 
main has been directed to a jusc appreciation of coct^eting interests and 
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wkJcrli hjf raised the credit of India w a very high level. Let those who 
come aider see that this high standimd is maiiitalncd, or they will plunge 
India into fmandal dUficulties which will fnutrate the most enlightened 
schemes for sdf-improvemeoi. 

The second and hy far the more importanl hall of the book outlines a 
scheme for what is termed feconsfmetion, but which on detailed rumina¬ 
tion proves to he only le^olutiDniry ia iu characKT bi so far as it advocates 
measures which, in its author's opinion, would be calculated to greatly 
actclerace the psce at w^hich progress has been made during the present 
century. Fundamentally they differ tn no way from those introduced into 
the Mysore State w'hilst he held the office of DewaOi and a* foch they take 
but little account of the complexities Hkdy 10 arise from any attempts to 
control Provinoci autonomous in regard to their internal affairs by a Federal 
administration. Broadly, they bear a striking resemblance to the proposals 
of the Indian Industrial Commission for the creation of Imperial and 
Provincial Departments of Industries—proposals which were formulated 
under a regime of tempered hurcaueratk control when there was no thought 
of the emergence of a federated India composed of many Provinces and 
States enjoying very eDiisidcnible freedom of sctjoii in regard to their local 
problems. 

Stated briefly^ there is to be with the Central Government a Development 
MinUtcTp assisted by a general economie staff of paid experts and advised by 
an elected Ccotrai EcDdomic Council of about fifty mtmbcn, which will 
mainly work through a permanent standing committee sitting at Ddhi^ 
Their initial function is to be the preparation of a development plan to 
cover a period of ten ycari, and it wil presumably be the duty of the 
Minister to take the necessary steps to carry it ouL In each Province there 
is to be a limibr organisation on a scale suited to its size and needs. Their 
functians will include rendering owUtancc to the Federal Govcrnmciit in 
regard to the execution of the tcu^year plan and the preparation of five-year 
plans for their own guidance^ Further, there are to be local economic 
councils in all districts and in the more important towns. The main object 
of this multiplication of what in practice will prove to be little more than 
debating societies is to disseminate inlonnaiioni indte local interest, create a 
spirit of enterprise, and afford opponunities for vcndlafing local grievance*, 
Ihe spheres of influence of the Central and ProvtDdal organizadons arc 
roughly delimited, but it is obvious that, without going Into details* there 
will be much overlapping, and it id perfectly certain that infant democratic 
assemblies will pouesd neither the experience nor the dnvtng force to carry 
through elaborate plans involving a large expenditure which can only be 
met by extensive b^rowjng. A spirit of optimisin pervades the constructive 
propo^s put forward, whkh takes no accoynt oI the conflicting Inicrosts of 
the constituents of the Federation, nor of the clash of cas(e and creed, nor 
of the inherent inertia of ^50 million people- On the other hand, it taotly 
assumes that the advent of sclf-govcrnosent will generate a unanimity of 
purpose which will silence all opposition and foster on attitude oE mind 
favourable to the calm dchberaiion of eronomk qucstioiis In the intacst of 
the nation rather than that of private individuals or special groupop 
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The ^und covmd by the chapters oa " Reconsinietion " is far tBo vm 
for crido] eununjiion in a brief review. Suffice lo say they deal with 
aimcMt cvepe phase of human activity in the matter of producriaii, and their 
uldwiic aim is m place India dji a basis similar to that attained by the 
Un^d States o£ America. That is, it should be self-contained in respect to 
alJ its esien^ peed* and support a larfie and intcUigent industrial popula¬ 
tion by foreign trade in fnanufacntrcd articio. Under the agli of Britain, 
Indians have achieved some nociblc feat* in this dinxtiocu Will the knaur 
of ptriodc pride it^uiaic them to heroic efforts to attain the proud position 
to which they coostder they are entitled to aspire by reason of the eitent of 
their country and its dense population? Time alone will furnish the answer. 
In the meanwhile. Sir M. Visvesvaraya has done them yeoman service by 
bringing together in a coherent whole a dcfiniK plan of action. It should 
be treated Miously as the starting-point of Indian effort to do for ibetniclvcs 
what they in thar present frame of mind eqiisider that wc have failed to do. 


fact and fancy 

Today almost evTa7one who can use the pen attempts a short story. Yet, 
so far u 1 know, there are not a doien Western artists who have produced 
work in this diirtrioD of lasting value. Why is this so? Because a short 
story demands the same poetical integrity as a sonnet. And we know how 
few really good sonnets tlKte are. 

Now if a short story is a most difficult achievement, it is still mote so 
when it assumes the form of a fairy-tale (unity of impressioa is what futci 
fttr then a diflerent and, to my mind, moiic sensitive type of 
mind comes into play. Mere knowledge and eaperience of life are irrelevant i 
what matters is the capacity to enter into and make use of the dream con* 
■ciousness. The world of dreams, as A. E. was wont to say, is the world of 
orearion par exetlienef. To tap—by innate gift or cultured discipline—this 
mysterious mine and materialise its forms unknown to the waking vitality 
is the secret of success In this domain. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the emincotly pracdcai and coaunoD- 
siimc kind of mind Li iha legal lilted to indulge In thii genre of ivridflg, li 
cm fahricatc fording to paiicrn. but k cannot cr«ic new epdiks. The 
West, little givcij to introspecdoo and brooding.p hss (with g lew notable 
ejiccpdons] not excdl^ in ihc fairy-tale- Ici ^chirveiiieota belong to the 
world of tcyc and touch. The mosc nciahic collecdoni oj faify-ttlcs io 
Europe are, more or less, copies or adiptatbiw of thingj OrientaL India it 
the home of the Fairy-tale. 

Many of the tJes that have come (o the Wesi^ after passing ikrougli ihe 
traniforming cnicibfc of otha races, are tame, domesticated, altogether 
sophisticated. They lack the teeming fertility and splendour of tbe original 
creatmtii. It were as though they had shed alJ their colour and framore on 
the way, * 

This has been the general fate of most tala. In nfie case, howevEr, this 
does not setoi to have happened. It is surpristog how it has escaped the lyni- 
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eyes of Wcilcrnizitig adapten. Tlic Foupti^r da Ftomagr coflwi to ut from 
the hands of Mr. Abanindbnath Tagore, an ardem Foltlocdsf, iMth much 
of the aioma ot the soil from which U has spnjag, 

Mr. Tagore has to be heartily congratubted on resturectlng ihU dcUcaie 
litde masterpiccCp a veritable jewel of art. This tale is non a slice froni life^ 
nijT indeed a pure phantasy. It belongs to a diferent order of writing, an 
order of writing that one or two Frenchtnen arc said to have invented 
recendy. Be this as it may^ in this lak we have a harmonioiii blending of 
(act and fancy, a perfect union of the world of cipcricncc with the wwld of 
dreams. The bicidcnis of the story are such as might have bppened in real 
life; but there is a snpcniructure of ideas. The form that T. L. Lawrence 
imagiDcd but despaired of successfully evolving has been aebifrred with 
complete mastery here. The attention of Western artists should he drawn 
to this gracious creation. From the artistic point of view, it is a triumph* 
Whoever the original author may have been, be was undoubtedly a man 
of extraordinary gifts- Harmless as a dove, curious as a crow, wise m a 
serpenL He knew that right valuations in the life of man are infinitely 
more important than the grace and beauty of the visible ichetnc. And 
despite his debdom diablmc. which breaks out everywhere* espcdally in the 
dainty lyries he has put into the mouth of the monkey, he was replete with 
ethical gmvity. From this I suspect that the original tale belongs m the verf 
earliest strata of Buddhist literature and folklore- But this is a^ mere 
speculation, 1 have not seen the original worku nor even the vemon of 
Mr. Tagore; all I have to judge from is the adaptation in French by Mhc. 
Andr^e Karpclcj and Mr- Amy a Chandra Chakra vaityi 
A word might perhaps be said about the French fendering. The style i$ 
so limpid and thythmically musical that 1 cannot imagine a foreigner lo be 
responsible for it: assuredly it is Mile. Karpelis who has done the work of 
adaptation: but even for a native the French ii of so fine a quality as 10 
merit special notice. This is how a book ought to be transformed from one 
language into another. It may be presumed that Mr. Chakravarty has luper^ 
vis^ the work and supplied the notes* 

Ouf gratitude, however, goes in the first place to Mr* Tagore. But for 
him most of us would not have made acquaintance with this dainty ^j/ow- 
He has rendered a real service to liierature by unearthing the Poupie it 
Fromage. One eouJd wish that Indian authors would occupy thcmsclvei 
more with this kind of inquiry rather than spending laborfous days in com¬ 
piling bulky commentaries on obscure and third-rate English writers whom 
nothing would awaken but the blase of the trump of the Angd^of the 
f udgment. Once again Bcngil has shown the way . If Mr. Tagore a oonv 
majul of Bengali is anythiDg like so good as that of his adapter he must be 

reckoned among the artists of oiar day. 

1 could witii this eiquisite little masterpim were in the hands of mrf 
apprcdaier of true literature. Seldom have I read anything that has tati sfied 
me io well from io many poults ol view^ Has Mr* Tagore any thing similar 
in reserve? 


RsNltt G. 
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The MEKCE-VAAiEf of tth HtLiifittinc Would. By G, T, GriiTtih. Hare 
Prize E$Kiy, 1935. (Caml>ridge Umtm'ifty Pwjr.J 

{Rftfifuvd by W. E, D. Allis.) 

Thii a of JO ipcdalut a quality ilut j[ i* irtiojc for anyone who 
aJMot dairn to be a Claaical joHolai to atictnpt to do it {ujtjcc in a rniew. 

author etamiMj in gnat detail the rfile of the mercenary wldicr durinji; 
the Hdlcnisdc period from the limc of Alcunder the Great lo the end oi 
Pi^ Wars. The style b dry and the page* we seldom relkycd by 
those flashes of coloiir and imagioation vyith whkh cycn ilic most coiv 
soeniious hiJtoriaa a entitled to Hutaiii the interest of his readerj. In *piic. 
however, of the author's refusal to allow himself to be carried away by Ac 

variety and nngioaliiy of his lub^eci, Ac book makes really fajctnatine 
readiag. 

■^c Jignificance of the mercenary as a factor in history has been, on the 
whole, neglected. The historians of Ae last century particularly, brought 
up iri the ai^pheie of nadonal military service and of great nattonaJ 
standing annis, have tended to overlook Ac fact Aat until Ac Napolentiic 
phase the bulk of the world's fighting had been done by Ac adventurers of 
the nations. Recently Professor Arnold Toynbee, In his Studiet in 
Hiitory, has given much attention to the importance of Ac “ slave armies " 
who dominated Ac polttk* of the Middle East (Janissaries and Mamluks) 
through various pe^s down to Ac first decades of Ac uinetcenA 
cent^. But the significance of the Irish and Scots elements in Ac 
armies of Northern Europe and of Ac German contingents in Ac Biimh 
Anny of Ac eighteenth century has been largely ncglceicd, and it is generally 
forgotten Aat Butcher Cumberland used German Infantry to suppress 
the ^g, and Aat German regfmcnti were largely employed against Ac 
English Htdcri during die American War 0/ Independence, fn the Andent 
World similar conditions were in existence. Mr. GriBiA shows how Ac 
Persian kwgs employed Greek mercenaries, and how Hannibat invaded 
Italy sidA an army composed mainly of Gauls, Greet*, Spaniards, and 
Italians. 


“The situation of Ac Carthaginians,*' wriirs Mr. GriAA, '*ha* points 
in caimtion wiA Aat of the English in Ae etghiecnA century. BoA 
peoples enjoyed a maritime supremacy that made them immune from 
all icnous fear of invasion and encouraged Acm to forget Aat their 
faAers had known how to carry arm*: and boA peoples could easily 
affonl to devote a part of Ae profits from Acir empire and their com¬ 
merce to hiring barbarians to fight for Acm on Ac occasions when 
fighting became necessary," 

ITe auAor sees in Ae vogue of Ae Greek mercenary one of Ac results of 
a great i^emcnt of expansion outwar A of Ae population of Crew whiA 
began wiA, and really before, Ae Asiatic campaign* of the Macedontan*. 
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The gcncririon of AJciandcr and the Swccoswi was a dine of dis¬ 
persal for the Greeks, It was ni>£ only that thaiisands of Greeks fought 
as mercenaries in the conquest of the East and its parddon, nor only 
that many of them retnained in the East as military «td«s. The 
movement of emigration must have far transoended mere movemenis of 
troops. For every one of the new ddci for which a mUitafy origin is 
known or even juspccicd, there are two or ihree which have nothing to 
connect them with soldiers. There can be no doubt that the opening of 
Asia and Egypt to the Greeks was fomethiog not unlike the discovery 
of a new woricL .. * The effect on the race as a whole can have hardly 
been less than that of the early age of colonization, * » . For the other 
side of the picture turn to Polybius' descripuon of the Pdoponnesc 
about 150 t.c,: tl is a picture of depopulation and race-E^haustion/^ 

The author has a high opinion of the mdiary and political qualities of 
Alexander the Great, and it is intciesting to compare the considered opioton 
of a specialist with the widely advertised prqudjces of recent "'oudinen'" 
of history^ His view that Antigonns "narrowly failed in an attempt to 
concentrate in his own person the power which Aleiandcr had formerly 
wielded in Asia"" is based on a cancM study of die military career of that 
hejoie octogenarian. Equally his view of Pyrrhus as a leader of Crzctv 
Macedonian mercenaries rather than as the potential builder of a conqueror* 
state of the Macedonian type on Epirote soil is stimulating. With regard to 
Mithridaces^ the author suggests that his military system^ wbilc it was to 
some extent dependent upon Greek tactics and formations, was never greatly 
dependent upon a Greek populaiion for iu man-power^ except indeed for iti 
officm+'" 

In writing on the Pontic and other kingdoms of Lesser Asiap the author, 
folio wing the contribuidrs on the same subject to the Cambridge Anricnt 
History, appears to limit himself to the Classical point of view. He makes 
litde reference to the Armenians who were playing an important rAle in the 
politics of Asia Minor during the Hellenistic period (and who, later, figured 
prominendy in both the Eoman and Byzantine armies), SimiJarly he ignores 
the presenot of Greek mercenaries in the CaucasuSp at a period immediaieiy 
subsequent to the campaigns of Alexander* and the important influenoe 
which they exercised on the foundation of the Kingdom of Iberia, There is 
evidenee also for the fact that Caucasian slaves in Athens weie in the habit 
of enlisting as mercenaries in Greek ecmiingents (Xenophon* Artabaiix^ 
IV,, vhl„ 3 4)- . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The author*! analysis of the companents of the Carthagiman army ts 
particularly valuable. The Carthaginians themselves seem m have taken 
litde part in service in their own fighting forces uncUt in die Third Punic 
War, ** they were compelled to fight not for power or a province but for 
their lives, and with their own bodm* untrained and un war like os they 
weret and with characteristic perrersity they fought very vstIL Hannibal s 
army was composed of Libyan*, Spaniards, Ugtirians, Celts or Gauls, 
Carthaginians, Italians, Greeks, He appears £0 have set particular value on 
the fightiiig qualities of the Campanians. The Carthaginiani, like Pyirhus, 
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cmpipytd ttcpKints in li^bting. and at one tirac thm were 140 Ipilkni m 
charge of the clcphontSt cerving In Sicilj, 

'* larliaji craincrs oa theij' backs prtsliab!^ regarded the battle as 
a party of pl^urc, well worth the lotig jouroty from lodia. Thii long 
jouTDcj is itsdf of great intcrcii, since it shows to what troiibk artd 
eipcose the great powers of the day were prepared to go in order to 
keep abreast with the very latest dcvcloptnejits and inveotiixu. The 
Indian cralDcri in £gypt were lurprimig enough, but their appearance 
at Carthage is almost ostoJushing^ and wc arc perfeedy in the dark as to 
the means by which they were procuretL** 

The author coneJudes with chapters on the Prorenance and Recruiting " 
and on the " Pay and MaloteuaDce " of the meixeDaries, wbkh arc a moau- 
ment to the atnazing resource and to the fneticutous care for detail of 
modern historical science. 


Thr RAMtfira Astthoiocy- By Ah Chapman. (Qj/orJ l/niVeriiry Prer/J 
Rampur is a small state m NorthcrDi tndia^ with which Mr. Chapman is 
evidently well acquainted. He has compiled an antbojogy which may be 
compared to a bouquet of sweet-centred dowers. Moil of the poenu are his 
own renderings chi^y from the Persian: HaEz, Omar Khayyim, Sadi, and 
others from the Urdu and from Bengali. They axe divided jnm ftubdiyatp 
Odev Ballads. These poems are very delicate and well rhymed Finally^ 
Mr. Chapman has appended some of his own [Joetfyi which generally 
breathes an Eastern atmosphere. But there are notes of disappointment: for 
instance^ io the poem ** Wrong,beginning with; 

Man sings with soul made dark 
Because of wrongs 


A SiAtcH ts SicKRT India. By Paul Bruntoti. Illustrated (Rider.) 

151 , net. 

This fascinating book will be fcad, and deservedly so, by a large EnglUh 
public. Secret India ts in rulJty that of Yogis and FaqnecrSi of whom the 
Westerq world knows id little. The reader of this book should not over¬ 
look the short but important Preface by Sir Francis Vounghmband, who 
makes it dear why the book might also have b«n styled Saertd Indbii as 
certain Indian phenomeiia are kept secret because they are so sacred. Mr^ 
Brunion, who journeyed to IndLi in search of the Yogis and their know^ 
ledge, is now able to state that be had his faith restored through his over* 
warning experience. And who was responsible for the change in his 
thinking?' An unassuming jungle Sage who had lived for years in a moun¬ 
tain cave. The secret India's spintual hfe, so Mr, Bninton wriics. still 
exists-, and he has given authentic records of some Yogis who have attained 
strength ” for which we ksscr mortals yearn.''' In another passage from 
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ihi* m«t ioteiHtirg :md valuable voluoK Sri SaDkan. the *pu«ual head of 
Southrm India, jays in converjatifla with the author: “ bSaJne pwpk 

H) much a* ibe envUotitticnts into which they arc born. Their sum^diJigj 
force them to becotne worse thao they really ans." Society muit be brought 
into tune with a higher note. Through hh caroHOieB many guarded 
rccreu have been dUdosed to Mr. Brunton; be has been able M see many 
uttbetie^Tible feats, and one can only w-ish that the book wiileiJishttii many 
readers, broaden thdr otiUook, and help in making this a better world. 


A Gumt TO EtiFiiAHTA. By Dr. Himnauda Sastri. With map and i8 
plates. (Delhi.) 4s. 3d, 

Dr. H. Sastri has. with great ability and thorough knowledge, undemken 
an entirely new handbook chieBy for the use of Tuitors, but also for all 
kwen of Hindu art. It may be recalled that the sculpturo are entirely 
Brahmanicsl, and that they rcpreKOi some of the finest ipeciin^ of what 
i, now called early medLcval Hindu an. Dr. Sastri ollows m his arrange¬ 
ment that of other official Indian guides, such as Sir John M^shall i Saneht 
and TflBffl-t.r., after an account of the history and genera outline of the 
art in connection with these as-es a lull description of the sculf^ is given. 
Everyone will agree with the author's condemnaMon of the vandal urn 
practiicd by tbc Pewtuguac when they oKXupied the island- 


Tto Saitm. By E. A. Payoc. (A/if/erd.) 5*. 6d. neL 
(Rri'jeweif ty AsTKtrii DintCAN.) 

Saliii worship U s complex and late movement within Hinduism, wh^ 
began to develop very early in the Chrijtian era and was fli^uhing m India 
in^the eighth and ninth centuries. The books am ke^ m greater set^ 
than itJt other books of the Hindus, but during the 
“Arthur Avalon " and Sir John Woodroffe have done much m interpret the 

mystical doctrines to English-speaking readers, The Sakti 

Lktism is the worship of the androgynes Hindu JJ' ^ 

signifies the energy-giving will nr power of the three 
e™), Vishnu (the preserver), and Siva (the 
their eonsofts Saraswati, Ukshmi, and Kali tesp^vely, 
likened to the active energy of (he soul and » the power of burning in the 

cult has lost much of lu vogue. Today it is prartsed ^ 

eastern pm of tudia-in Bengal, Bihar, and where emouonahsm 

and mvstidsfn art promtiKiit fciturts oE At racial arsjttcr 
Mr. Payne's book ts a scholarly account of the sect, whi wi pom 
lariy useful to siudenis of comparative religion. 
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By Etlward Rice. (Oxford 


Tm Mah«h«ata, Analysh aso Inde*. 
eerfity Prest.y 75. fid. net. 

Mr Ed^d Rice hi, «««,pli,hed 1 which w« wdl wnrth while 
for all jtudent, of lociwt India and of the epic* in particular. To «ti for 
a ^ven p«Kige duou|h the ma^o of the Mahabharata was always difficult 
and always Kd^ From this analysis, accompanied a, it ts by an index 
L rwpihed. Beyond this the compiler hardly tries’ 

ratniinl^-^ T ^ as a map of the Mahabha- 

teaching of which one is m search." The claim is folly borne out. 


L'In^ ^ CiviLtsAT 10 H iK'DtENNE, Par P. Masson^el, H. de 

Wdlman<Jrabouska. et Philippe Stern. (Paris: La d« 

AJ*Tf .J ^ fr, 

{Rcuicmf^d ty Aathuk Duhcax^) 

,\^^l “ k-"t L'E^oludoa de m»maniid, in the produc- 

of which hading savants of Fmnm are cooperating with M Henri 
Bwr, director of the Bihliothcque de Synthiie His3qt5e ^ 

It IS sJm«t unnecessary to commend a book of such knowledge and of so 
adi^le a spmu It covers the ground fully and fairly up to the se™th 

ituden, of thuse centuries, and indeed for any period, 

gy. ^ilotogy, and atchzology to enlarge <nir knowledge of her 
pasu ^ been expanded by ti^arch*t> 

n t dviTaation has been un- 

denctt of a highly developed city life and of intereoLirse with distant lands 

ffiat Hindukm of today. It is improbable 

lhat this civilization wai confined to the Indus Valley- 

dellt^wiih^v'’pw philotophJes aie 

GmLsl^ of 1 n^-^rsel. Professor Helena dc WiUtnan- 

h «iida Iv i T!^ *" “ P’^"- 

plays, aod storia ^ T1 in[««ting summaries of the epi«, 

“«Tof P^try-wJneh it a. variance with the iS^ly accepted 

iheory of Senart ffiat the castes were grafted on to the ancient "dasL" 

T\ " 7 “ ^ 

J^n«-^:ndo^mK de la phrairie^^tine iMorie qd lew est propre " Caste 

Slem ‘“i Masson-Oursel, was created by ^'* deSop 

ge y assisted by tbe Brahmans, by which the notion of the thra 
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abiiract essencM, brahman, f^^katnt. ami vis. gave rue to the Brahmac, 

Kihatriya, and Vaiiya casUa. . i * 

Profcswr MassoivOiincl emphasiaei the dilTercnte between the workmp 
o( the Indbn and ihe Wcsicni mind. Indeed, hit rcmifkably to^ and 
ludd itudy of IJidiaii tdig^on and philosophy, which fornu die major part 
of hit contrihutioii n> the hook, is an ebbootiofl of this partieolar point of 
view. In the Indian religions we hear deep calling onto deep. At Kipling 
said: 

■* Here in this mfstlca! Indb, the deities brntr and twarm, 

Like the wild bees heard in the tree-tops or the gusts of a gathering storm. 

The most saettd prt of Indb b the most seact, for her profound truths arc 
overlaid with sacerdotal s^crbbge. She has developed her own spiritual 
technique, and her via mystUa is steeper and speedier than any revealed by 
resuomrig. India has dedicated herself to the unUemtod. Ho religious 
beliefs and philosophical reflections ebim not to treat of a real, independent 
of ihou^t, but to establish modes of existence by means of the autottotnoos 
activity of mind. Hence the intensity of spritual life in India. The essential 
ctwitribiidon of the Indian genius to mankind is a psychical element, the sense 
of creative activity. " En definitive, I'appott e«enticl du gmie de I’lnde i 
I'humaniif, c'eit un Element psyebique dom il ne but ru rabiiiser ne 
surestimer le valeur: 1e sentiment dc I'activiti creatriet, 

A very comprehensive bibliography and some iiKty illustratioHi add to the 

value of this admirable book. 


Hitmtr Monisn amp PLUmAtiSH as tousa iM ths Upanjshaus akb im twb 
P iiiuosoPHiss nr.vismENT bpok Them* By Mai H, HamMn, (Oa/or 
Unweriity Pwj.) its. 6d, net. 

The author has produced an eminently readable and learned book on a 
difficult subject. The difficulty may be gathered from this sentence in the 
book ■ “ It is necessary for any complete understanding of the growth of 
the systems of Indbn philosophy to remember that ihcy developed under the 
stress of critidsm not merely from the schools which we have mennoned, 
but from other movements as well, some of which are but tlighdy known 
to US*" It is a pleasure to notice that Mr. Harrison, well acquainted wuh 
Sanskrit literature and European treatiKs and teanslatiour, of which the 
very line bihliography givea full testimony, is an independent thinker Tfe 
whole book is well divided and proportinned. The contents i^y bn^y be 
enumerated. The Sources, the Purpose, and Mcth^ of the Indian 
Thinkerj Brahma and Atman in the Upanishads; the Phil^hy of Non* 
Dualism in Sankara; God, the Soul, and the World in ihe Upams^i; 
the Philosophy of Modified Non-Duatism in Ramanuja; Ongms of ^ 
Satddiya Philosophy; the Pluralistic Philosophy; and ffie most intcrMtmg 
chapter, Criticisms of the Systems upon one another. Tjere is an Indat of 
Sanskrit passages nrferred to and a general lude* which Mr. H^ton 
might perC have enlarged. As an illunradon of Indian Philosophy the 
following quotation from the Brihndaranyaka Up, on pap jiy may be 
given: *' Evil doef not overctiine hiitip^ he all evu- He bKomet 

free from evil, free from passion, free from doubt, a true Brahman." 
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Bmwwj 4NB tHs Ramamna ! A Studf in Epic Poetry, By I. S, Peter. 
(John BaU mud Som^ ^ bjcL 

Mr. Peter h« chosen for his thejii a compiruon of the Angto^ion 
and Hindu epic*. The niimerfltis references on every page testify to hi* 
^lity, wide reading, and great care. In caamining the boot, one ii itruct 
by fanldesj printing due to good proof fading, especially of foreign word*. 


Tm LAEHCas. By N. E. Parry, with an Ijitroduciioa and supplementary 
notes by Dr. j, N, tlutton, {Macmtlltm,y 365. ocL 

The publishers can claim great credit for continuing their valuable series 
on Antbropology and for issuing the publication in such an excellent style. 
The author, Mr. N. E. Parry, has supplied not only a monograph, but an 
en^Iopxdia on the I^hers, a Lushei tribe of the Chin Hills in Assam. 
It is. therefore, impossible to do justice in a few liner to the contents of the 
volume. It opens with a general description (59 pages) of the people, and 
proceeds to infarm us al their domestic tile, including occupation and amuse- 
mcots. This chapter contains jti«t of the test iiluscrations, whidi include 
basket work and weapons for war and hunting. The subsequent chapter 
explains the laws and customs o£ the country. The page* on village govern¬ 
ment and life, class distinctions, the rtladonshlp between man and wife, 
fully aplain the fine character of the Lakhcrt Complete tables of marriage 
prices taken by the fathers, brothers, and aunts are carefully given. In the 
following part the author deals with religion and leligiDiis ceremonies on all 
occasions. It should he noted that the Lakher* are monotheists. The Lakhcr 
language is a tratise by itself with a grammar and list of words, ending 
with a number of folklore stories In English. There are seven 
which include a list of tr«s and plants, with their Lakher and Liishei name* 
where possible. The value of the volume is Incrased by s detailed index 
of 35 pages. 


Ga£Xwao’s OaiEHTAL SsmiEs. Vols. 51 m 56. (Sarnia.) 

These five new volums mark the deveioptnent of Indian scholarship and 
book production. The scries has the advantage of able editing and ample 
mtical notes in the introduction to each volume in English. Of the new 
wues perhaps the one of greatest interest to Sanskrit scholan is No. 53— 
TAe C«Ajflwmir;j Tantm, ctliied by the director himself. It a one of the 
wlicst Buddhist tantras. and to which later writen on the subject are chiefly 
indebted. 
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Bkt Shout or Ihdia. Sdectcd and edited by Phyllis AikiuMm. 

i4c.ta)fi. (Lom.)u Foreword by R. E. Enihova,, tri. (erri)^ 
(Bombay* O* S TarjpcreeaU, Soflf and Co., “ Kitab Mahalj Hornby 
Road.) Vol 1 ., pp. iaiii + 310; V0I. U., pp- aiil+ago. P™e; E«h 
VoL Ri+ 

The late Sir Richard Carnac Temple may well be regarded » a pioneer 
in the field of Indian foltlofe. Noi merely did he wdeome and encourtgc 
all joch coptribudnns » the Mian Anti^uafy, bm be set the example him- 
fclf M to how collection should be scientifically praerted- When m iSeS 
the first cdiiion dt Miss Frtre'* Old Drccaa Doyr made its appearance, 
foEowed bter by Miss Stnltci’ Indian Fairy Tales in 1S79. the necessity for 
anythins more than a few notes explaining native terms and 
not realized. It was not uddl 1&84, with the publication of Temple s Wide- 

Siorier, that the scientific study of Indian tales really start^ From 
tliese early beginnings the interest In local folholes in all parts of India has 
grown enormously, sO murb so that a study of them jdl is now a mlly lar^ 
undertaking. Some idea of the extent of these eoUectio^ can be obtain^ 
on referring to W. Norman Brown's eicdlicni article ” The Pancaianlra in 
Indian Folklore'' in foarn. American Orient- Stic., vol. 39, 1919, pp- 
Hie hlbUography covers ten full page*. Now, although f ^ 
lions were published as individual works, many of them arc hidden m the 
pages of journals of learned societks and thus ate often Iwt or forgottem 
It is thu* with great satisfaction that we find in ihc work before us a really 
excelltm selection of folktales culled from the pages of the Indian AaUqttary 
and presented in a form worthy of ibcii importance. 

In Voluine I, wc have selections from the collections of Mrs. F. A. Steel, 
Rev. I Hinton Knowles, FuiUbai D. B. Wadia, and S. M. Na^ .W. 
The districts covered arc the Punjab. Kashmir, Western and Stmthern lod». 
-The selection is really well chosen and affords a good idea of vati^ and 
highly imaginadve getiio* Inbercni in the local folklore of ihc 
Volume II such well tnown authors as Damant, D Penha.^le, Gr»kc, 
and others ate included. It will thui be seen that the work before u. fully 
juscifie* iu title. A word must be said in praiK of the paper, printing and 
general "get up" of the volumes. The publishers already have a high 
reputation to bvc up to. and in the present case the size, type, and format 
leave iK)dupg to be tksirctl- 

T«£ Casts Ststzis or Noxthiuk Ikiua, with ™ 

UNirtD PxovistCBS OF Aosa ans Oudh. By E. A, H. Blunt. (Oz/ord 

UmvcrSiiy PrCif*} 15^^ -1 * 

The anihof of this able monograph i* a member of the Indian J 
who has been able to find time outside his official duties to make 
of the caste system of Norihem India. He modestly daim* 11 te be a te- 
arrangement If Crooke's Tribes and Castes. Although the work )usi quoted 
has bin Ihc basis of this study, there is much material which is eniuely t*ew 
and particularly accessible to the author. Whatever views one may hav^ 
easte^cre I* a good deal of interest alxo to the student of anihfopology. 
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Very a« ihn li« o^ ca«c aamia and ihe gloMir* of terms but one 

wouM have liktd to liave the bibliography not morely b f«itMi«! but aUo 
printed separately as a guide to the student. 


Two 


The Idiom : A Dicttonait, By Major G. W, GUbemon. 

voli, {Published by die autbDr.)^ 

Major Gilbertson has aKomplished an Immense work of die grtatest tUffi- 
cully. two solumes contain alniQjt 1,000 pages. To da this rrouifi* 
profoimd ^wlcdge. the reading of most of the avaikble literature.^d in 
addmon. nme and earnest application. Major GiJbmson has produced »mc- 
t^g ineful-oay, ncces*ary-to the nffior, and others wb«e dudes brine 
tS^ into ^tett with the Afghan, and this is an admiratk performance 
Ma,^ GUbei^n has cnnthfmted a detailed forcssord in which he deals 
^ orthography, the romanizing, and the 

^eih. AU tins is very practical and dear, and the student can but benefit 
by r«d:ng seveml ^ A^se few pages. At the end is a list of books in and 
on Pushtu to alphabcdcat order, not in the usual order of authors, and finailv 
a list of works 00 Afghanistan. The volumes are retnarfcably free from 
prmte« ^ b spite of coasciciirioos search only one has been found- 

Strafges^och (00 page 561) instead of “ Strafgesetzbuch." Onemnnot 
H gi«t ore which Messrs. Stephen Auitin and Sons, of 

omplicr aad author, h u tnijy a mofiutncutaJ work. 


OcitttUB MoNOOATAm, 0. THE Tuz OF THE UnE OcH«ti»o. A Tenth 

Century Japanese Novel Translated by W. WbtiehouK. (Ktgaf, Paul 
ana CoJ) jA, 6d. 

mn« one le^uns of the Far Eastern Island Power, the more one wants 
to know of ICS car y literature or folklote. Oehikubo is supposed to be the 
first Japanese novel, built up on real life, with dialogues in order to bold the 
rt^cr* attcntioii. The general impression it gives is that human nature 
™h IIS st«n^ and weakness is more or Jess alike all the world over. 
The presMt vojuf^ which in interest is hardly infenor to Gcnji Mowiatari, 
^picto the sufferings of laidy Oehifcubo caused by her cruel stepmother, 
i he heroine is taken away by a young man. Michiyori, who eventually falls 
m l^e with her and dmdei to take revenge for the wrongs committed on 
the lady, la the end the two pardes become tecondJed, The translation. 

i Jiipanae scholar, i, well done. The notes 
that are added arc most htlplul ^ the reader^ 


T C£aiM0.VT. By A. L. Sadler. With pbies 

and teat lUnjiratioos (Kegar, Paul,) 15,. 

Okakura's 5 oo^ 0/ Tfa has made the reading public familiar with the tea 
«™nony. and many of these readers will welcome thU most elaborate work 
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oa the same subject. Issued at a very reasonable price. NutnenKis illustra* 
in addition to some plates, adorn the volunve. 

To Europeans generally the tea ceremony is too long and monotonous, 
but lo the Japanese it is the worship of simplicity, aa wdl as of the aodque 
in objects of art. The history of the tea ceremony goes back a over 
years, and during this time quite a number of schools have sprung up. It 
was Scn.no.Rtkyu who wganiaed and codified the ccreowny as it stands 

more or less to-^y, ■ l - u- , ^ 

Professor Sadler has eihausted the whole subiect; be deals with us hwto^, 

(he utensUs. the dress required, the pottery. The brgtf part contains the 
practices of great tea masius, the stories of which 3 « indeed cniertamii^. 
Lovers of Japan, the culture and thought of the people, will derive an addi- 
tioDal insist into Japanese riviliiation. Professor Sadler appears here « an 
accomplished scholar of tlie difficult language and as a master of the 
maftner^ and customs. 


The Ladt or toe Loss Wau.: A Ko Sum o* Dsw Soso os China. By 
Genevieve Wimsatt and Geoffrey Chen. Translated from the Chinese. 
{Oxford Frtsi.y i3i. 6di4 mrL 

Ku Sliih signifies the songs of the people, as oppos^ to Aiisic pt^ 
cultivated by the bierari. M^ng Chiaog Kfl is probably the first of to 
aiidern ballads translated into English. This ballad should be wckoto 
by the student of Chinese aod the gjencral reader, not merrfy on thore 
grounds, however weighty they arc, but also on accent 
portrays: the eatremc devotion of the wife to her husband. The wiP^ 
mourning is intense, and she did not rest until the boom of her bdnved 
were found, which she carried home on her back On her r«um ,our«y 
Mrs. Chiang became thirsty and wept profusely, when of a sudden a spnng 
of sweet water butsi forth. This is not the only touching siory, but »t 

denotes the beautiful mind of the people, 
htiss Wimsati U a poet as well as a scholar. The balbd » rendered mto 
elegant and easily-read ve«e. This is prefaced by an appmpriaie account 
of the life and times of Emp-nor Ch‘ln Sbih Huang Ti, and a very abk 
study of the Ku ShUi or Drum Songs. Useful and inicresung notB to the 
five cantos are appended. Ustly, a note of pc 3 «: should W adde^or the 
fine printing, charming binding with a part of the Great Wall embossed m 
gold, together ivilh the four picturo of artistic old Chmere paintings, they 
caenbiiK to miakc this 6nc work truly attractive. 


The Stoev oe Kaucea. Te^, Btsroat, LannKO*. ako ^ 

mes OF TOE SvirrAiHAaA jsiH Ha&is GsArmcAU Wo«: The Kaiaea- 
CUVAKATOA. By w. Honnan Brown. {Waihingtan.} 

Professor W. Norman Brown has placed the whole Ori«ud world under 
a great obligation by the publication of this Jain work- 

usLuy appa^r* at the end of the KaJparnnu. and is read by the Jam monks 
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ai the time of the Pafyuiana festivat. In a long introdufiiDii Ptofasor 
Brown dctaili the story in iti Kvcral veniooj and ducutsa the political his¬ 
tory touched upon therein, particularly the Sakat A speda] chapter is 
devoted to the nudy of miniatwre painting in Wencm India, twelfth to 
sixteenth century, with which the original MS. is adorned and of which 
15 fine plates, some of whkh are in beautiful colours, appear in the volume 
and arc fully explained by the learned Prafeuor. This chapter on painting 
is very valuable indeed, and it aim lays stress on the first use of paper for 
manuscripts and the effect it produced on the character of illustrations. 
Another chapter deals with the various verdons in Prakrit and Sanskrit in 
a complete and able manner. There follow the various vs-sioiu in Raman 
characters fully annotated on cadi page and their iransbtions, with ctplana- 
[(xry fiDtes. 


The Life op the tcixANDEtp }qh Oiaffsoh, Tilavehjii to twu. Written 
by himscl/ und coioptctcd siboui 1661^ with 3 caniinii^tion^ by 
another hand, up to his death in 1679. Translated from the kclandk 
edition of Sigfus Blfindal by Bextha Phill ports. VoL if., ed. by Sir 
Richard Temple and L. M. Anstey, igtja. Hakluyt Society (Agent, 
Bermvd QuaritcA and Co.. Ltd.). 314. fid. net 

The student of Indian history, travel, and adventure will be delighted that 
second and concluding volume of this work has now been published 
after an interval of nine years. The second volume begins with an acioniiC 
of the firit Dwish exp^idon to the East. We learn of the rdarioiis of the 
Pt^u^se with the King of Ceylon, or Kandy, which ended in the King's 
submission to them; the arrival of the Dutch in Ceylon, and their arrange¬ 
ments with the Sinhalese, The author's recollection of what he had seen is 
on firmer ground, and his report of the Hindu festivals is very substantial. 
It must constantly lx borne in mind how inexperienced the travdlm to the 
^st were at the time, and miDtnntepdom must be judged accordingly. 
There are three plates in this volume, the frontispiece being a Danish man- 
of-war, one a plan of the Fort of Dansborg and one of the Danish church 
at Tranquehar. The latter part of the volume deals with the homeward 
voyage via the Qape, St, Helena, and the Irish Coast. 


A Stwjt in CaxATiva Hutoiv, the fjfTxawmoN ov rai EAsna.v ato 
Wejtexs PeorLEs TO 300 ,.a By O. E. Burton. (Aden and Unmn.) 

IDS. 6d. fIDL 

The more we learn, chiefly through archzofogy. of dx past history of the 
entries of the East, the stronger must needs be our wish to obtain ioundcr 
kjxwicdge 0/ their origin and their orly intellectual development The 
«ibi«t li vast, and only in yeari to come we shall, perhaps, be in a position 
to obi^ a clear virion. In the mcandnx we must be satisfied with a 
rtsumiE a* far as our present knowledge will allow. Mr. Burton righdy 
conclude* that gnat movements of the spirit have taken place down to 
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™ tc- RdiBifliu w«m» had n«tfe « l« trtuid firm root ^ monu^ 
o{ Egy^ and'Babylon, ihe i*act«i.g of the Bnddha and Confuon^ 
die wythol^of the Ctedis, «r., arc rcrtunwiial* for men^ 

.ov^^r-d the ou,ro«« of .tUl older dvilixaiionr. W^t 
mott aiwnifhing » ns unJay, « that, undoubtedly, each h^ >« 

own culture buift upon preceding thought or nr^.ty, ^ 

,cdoa must «re«ndy have been hini«d. Mr. Burton ^ 
dve Jtudy of ancient Eaitern histotj. ^nd he bu evidendy ^ 

liinaiure of the several countries, a formidable work m u^f- h^. Burton 
L claim that he has successfully and origbaUy ffv® to the mtdhg^t by 
reader a useful and interesting haodboot of the history of the ancient 

Eaiteni world. _ 


Th. AcwcotTuaai. Lies of t«l Ja«s tN BAarurNts setwees the Ya^ ^ 
HKD 500.1. By Rabbi J. Newman. {Oxford Umt/traty Pffst-) 8*. net 

We know that agriculture was practised by the MCieoi 
lonians. and Hindur-d U is but natural that in die cou^ "f ^ ^ 
years improvements must have been made. It « of co^deiable 
Ln bow far thU steady progress had evolved by the firs, ^ 

era. Agriculture had in the mcandme esiendcd to a 
and this^k deals with all of them. The sour« are whoUy 
the Talmud, and thus the reader is assured dat the account 
rempotary »Ud records, and that it in truth reprerents die 
life^^ Newman gives us an eirellent picture of the 
pLiod, and shows drlniiely how the fews had ^omc atmehed 

enerdsed the various prefesshms. The whde hie pos« before^ 

with its landlord, and workers, M a 

which even then must have worried the unwilLog tax^yer. As befi 
learned book, numerous notes testify 10 the writer s erudition. 


CH.VAYxrre.nAv AND Tt^DAT. By E, T. Williams. Illustrated Fifth Edition 
reviled. {George Harrap.') 181. net 
Professor WiUiam. has held very eminent positions in ihe enabling 
him m obalu a thorough insight into the life and culture of 
Sicrmore InU) the pr«ent situation. Sinre the issue of the fourxh cditwn 
L^r^ny chaugrJTve taken pbre. and further 
deal with the coudidons which are bound to anre m the 
thing pertaining to the past and present of that huge country hw 
pbced before him. its geography, the origin ol ^^ 
Lwnahly be traced today. s«ial foundations, village Ufe 
and lirerature. In die bter chapter*, the 

with it. lubrenucnt events, are dealt with. In fact, there IS no subject whid. 
has not received lull airention. 
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ISDUH CULtVW ™»C]>OGH THE Ag£5. VoU ILz PuMlSC Luf ANil PoUTlCAL 
iKsTmmoss. By S. V, Vcok^itwar^. (Lt^ngmans, Cmn.) jis, 6d. ncL 

The author shows great applkatioo and wide knowledge of Sanskrit 
literattirc in dealing with anrient Indian polity. He has not been satisfied 
with a thesis on KnniJIza. s the chief handbook on political 

sdence^ but has also carefully studied a large number of Saoskrii and Pali 
EnXiti upon which his theory it based p and has further tnadc use of Penig.o 
sources for die Mughal penod. It should be constantly home in mind that 
the world^s ciriliiuitiDn is very old, especially sinec our knowlrdge has been 
wdcficd by recent eicavalfons, and that sodal institutions have cxisEed in 
immenaoria] tunes, Mn Venkareswara is a very sound student, and he has 
added to his Eastern knowledge experience of die West 


OricnT4L Seals in the Colixction or Mr. Euwaild T* Newijx, 
By H.H. Von dcr Osien. (Cambridge Unwmiiy Press.) ays, net 

This handsome work forms Voh m of the Oriental Institute Publicadons 
of the University of Chicago. Mr. Newell has been a collector of seals for 
Etuny ycarsj and these seals have now^ been carelnlly catalogued by Mr. 
van dcr Osten, to whom Near Eastern scholars ate already much indebted. 
The plates are a beautiful picture book in themselves* both in respect to the 
variety of pleasing suh^ecis and the perfect typography. The Catalogue gives 
m each case the nature of die matcrialp togeibcr with the itEc of the seals 
and a full description of the juhjccts. The notes are arranged according to 
details such as deities^ heroes aod demons, human figures, animals, flowers, 
and^ so on, and give detailed descripiions. There arc a number of text illus- 
tradom, after copies from originals, A large Hhllography, an index of scals,^ 
and a General Index conclude: the volume. The Introduction is a eaiefnl 
summary dividing the coHeciion into the fallowing groups: Ardiaic and 
SutEicrian, Akkadian^ Sumcro-Akkadian* Babylotiiaii, Kassite. Hictite. 
Egyp^n, Assyrian* North Syrian, ArfuEmenian, Sasianian, and finally a 
few pieces of forgeries arc shown. 


Tttl CKROSOCKAtHT OF GxtGOXV AbuI. FaAaJ, CDWONLV KNOWN AS Ha A 
Hwh.eus, mtiO TfiE Fiwt Part of tns Poutical HHioRf of ttiE 
WoRin, Syrian text with English tranjiation, Ed. by Ernest A. Wallis 
Budge, a voU. {Oxje^rd tlahrrsify Prcsi.) ^ ml 

The Editor and cranslaiof of these two enormous volumes has been per-^ 
haps the most productive wriier among British scholars. One may even 
wtjtidcr how this late official of the British Museum has been able nor only 
to gather this extraordinary mass of knowledge in a number of langua^s^ 
but* still more, how he h^is found the time outside his official duties to com¬ 
pile these countless Works and prepare them for the press. A number of 
publishers have been engaged in issuing them* and the Oxford University 
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PfCi» descrvt great credit for undcriaJting the pubTiaiion of these huge 
volumes at the present dmc. The work is not so much a ChronograpHy as 
an EncyelopJtdia, or a cotleciion of informatiaii on all kinds of snhjeotsi 
comparable with some of the large Arabic publications of bygone days* The 
subjects are varied; History 1 with the Manners and Customs of the various 
nations dcicrihed, their wan, religions, languages; aswooomf—in short, it 
is a kind of Chronicle. Such a detailed Chronicle is interesting from many 
points of view. Many peoples are dealt with in the Chronogfsphy: the 
|ewi, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Arahi, aod the Huns. The 
test is beautifully printed on black io facsimile, and also in other respects 
the printing of these handsome vditijnes leaves nothing to be desired. 


The HtsTORt op Noani EAsniiN India, ERTOmiNC fsois the Foosoatio?! 
OF lire Gotta Ehphe to the Rwe op the Pau, Dtkasty and Bencal 
(a.d, By ft Basafc. Wiih map and synchronistic uble. 

(Kcgart Paul.) 

The history of India is constantly being revised in accordance w-iih new 
discoveries or epigraphic records. The task of writing on an untrodden field 
is not a light one, as old notions are superseded and new finds arc constantly 
being made. Professor Basak has made full use of his residcoct in Ne^. 
As may be expected from a modem Sanskrit Professor in India, bis Icarnmg 
U very considerable; He has used in suppon of his arguments not only 
Sanskrit rests, but also appreciates and values numerotii European authori¬ 
ties. There is, of course, no end 10 research in ancient history, and disputes 
arise ss to correctticss in the interpretation of imeriptions, hut Professor 
Basak treads warily and realizes difiiculties of such a nature. Any new 
coniributioD, especially from such a source, means a step fonvard towards a 
clearer knowledge of bistorical India. The aothor need not apolo^c for 
his lengthy chapter on the history of Nepal; the chronology of the early 
Nepal flings is worthy of profound study and discussion. 


The Livntc Reisgion op the Indian People, By NLcol Macnicol. {Student 
Christian Mopement.) tos. 6d. net. 

This book of 324 puges is intended to be a guide lor sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the sis chief rdiffons of India, The religions dealt with are 
Hinduism, Islam, Jainism, Sikhism, Zoroastrianism, and the three sections 
of Christianity. Dr, Macnicol U already well known for his work on Indian 
Theism. 


The OtvsADE op Nicopous. By Aai» Suryal Atiya, {Methuen.) 10s. 6d. net. 

The last great Crusade of the Western Powers against the Turks in the 
Middle Ages was hardly a creditable performance. The Powers lacked 
unity, they were guided by wrong principles, and finally they were inferior 
vou xxxt. 
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[D the Turlci in milimij nupccu. Tbe author givo a ludd account oJ the 
wJwile Gnuadc, its conoejmon, the battle of NicopoJis, and luhsecjuent 
cventi. The itwy u told in 115 pages, followed by Appendices, ovn ^ 
pges of notes, and a bibliography of ao pages. The bibliography include* 
not only various European sourcei, but al*o Turkish, Arabic, and other 
OrientU tests. Although fairly imall in sire, the book ii a nusterpicor of 
erudition, the fruit of iniKh mearch. 


Am fMTaow.'CTiQM to tjh Soctotner oa Islam, By R. Levy. Vol. 11 ., 193J. 
and Norgste,'} ait net, 

Mr. Levy has not been lathing in diligence. The second volume has soon 
followed the first. Readers should be reminded that the work, now coni' 
plctod, is compiled chiefly from original »iir«s. Mr. Le\'y is a great reader 
of Arabic literature, which is shown by the numerous footnotes and the 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter. The new s'olume is divided into 
six chapters 1 Religious Conception* of Isbra, Moral Setitimcnts in Islam, 
Cuitnm and Law, Govertuncni, Military Organization, and Science, F.‘'~h 
of them represent* a treatise by Itself and would deserve to be considerably 
enlarged. ' 


Ehueatiom [k Amciemt !™t*. fiy Dr. A. S. Alietar. {flenewr Indian Book 

shop.y 

Tlus voluiK IS ifiicjidfd 10 give an txhaintiyt accoumt of cdmijofti \u all 
IIS jispcctSf ill anoeot Indisi and the Professor has ^ccamplisticd his purpose 
rcciiark:ib[^ wdU The work is a history o^ cducaiioQ lo iibout a.i>. t^oo, 
although eomidcrable references a« given to the time of British Infliienec! 
Dr. Allekar has drawn upon Sanskrit and Pali literature, as well as upon the 
Mcounts of European tiavelleo, and passages from them are given in brief 
footnotes. All seetiota of education, including the literary and religious, are 
a^uaiely dttit with, The author doe* not omit to mention Slate help 
given to certain initimtions such as existed at Nalanda, Tasila, and Benares, 
The genei^ reader will receive through iu perusal a good idea of cultural 
life in. aiident India. 


Til* Private LErrea Boors ot JosifM Collet. Ed. with Introductory 
ISotci hy H. H. DodwdL (Longmam^ iqs, <5d. net. 

Not public speeches but private letters often throw the best light on a 
man’s charactcf. And the reading of episdcs addressed to friends and near 
^aijv« two hundred years ago i* of peculiar ialcrtst, especially when they 
eal with India. Descended from a family of merchants, Joseph CoHei 
condnued in thU vocation, but failed, and in order to retrieve his fortune 
Md make good the losse* stutained by his creditors he went to Suroatro as 
puty governor of York Port in ly 11, By ly 16 he had made good these losses 
and exchanged hi* posidon with one at Madras. One of his first sumwics 
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was an embassy to the MiighaJ Court at Delhi, HU trading ardvitLes re¬ 
sulted In his amaisiog a vast fortiiDc, with whidi be dealt very gieneroujiy. 
Collet*! character stands out in this correspaodence as ati hoiiourahle Eoer- 
ctiant of the old type* He would not assUt men trying to sett a fortune, 
but chose them on their tncrlts. Collet eventualliy became governor of 
Madras and returned home in i&ao, and died at hh propertyt Hertford Casdoi 
rn 1835^+ The Iasi portion of this commendable volume coDtaiiiA n family 
history by MUs Cbra CollcL 


Paoas SuitVfvAii TN MiniAMUAix^N CiviuziSTioH. By Professor Ed. Wcstcr- 
pweb. (Mficmillan.) 8s. 6d. ncL 

Any work of Professor Westermarck's is fure to be full of research, and 
the present one U no wepdMi. His study^ Iwwever, U restricted chiefly to 
North Africa* and in particular to Morocco. As Ls wdl known* the main 
religions arc intimately interwoven, and have tuflueiiced one another^ The 
Jews owe a great deal to the teadungs of Zoroaster* etc., and Chiisdanity is 
closely connected with Judaism, Numerous boob have been written setting 
forth the value of FaguiUm as a loreruiiiief of Christianity, Naturally 
Islam in some of its forms has also adopted a ]iuinl» of Fagan survivnU, 
The author makes It quite plain that one source is Arabic pganism itself, 
which existed before the ad^-ent of Muhammad, and the second source is to 
be found amongst the peoples 10 which Islam spread, and has been retained 
or cotuumed^ 

Professor Wcstcrmarck has once more drawn from hii enormous learn¬ 
ing, and has ahly and dearly placed before the public this monograph 
dealing with Morocco^ 


QuATiAim OP Hai 4. Original Urdu vrith literal cransktian by G. E, Ward 
and rendering into Englbh Verse by G. S. Tute. (Oxford 
Presj,) 

The Urdu poet Hali lived in the second half of tlie Iasi century. He was 
much appreciated on aocount of hts cducaiiofLaJ services, and also on account 
of his poetry in Urdu* Persian, and Arabic. Mr. Tute is likewise a poet^ 
and be has generally found the most happy poedc voice* full of rhythm. 


GENERAL 

Thi Nsw Ewixe. Letters m a Conservative M.P* on the Future of England 
and India. By K^ M. Pannikar. (Murnn 3s. 6d. net. 

{Ret^icipcd by Six Wtu-tAU BiiMTOsO 

How will India use her political victory? Will it sound the deaxh-knelL 
of the British Empire, or wiU a new India, inspired with friendship towards 
Britain* pledge Iw strength to maintain the Bddsh Commonwealth? 
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In a nxcfli twok tntkkd 7 Ar New Empire an Indian writer^ Mr. K, M. 
Pannikar^ attempt id lift the veil and obtain a vinon of the future of India. 
It is a vision of hope* 3 dream of an India in wkicli Bridsh and Indians 
work in harmony^ for the grcADCr glory of India and the Empire. 

Mir Pannikar wj-itej with authofityr A subject of a very progressive 
Indian state, he has been a dose student of Indian pditici for many years. 
Ai secfctary to the Princes* Delegationp be played an important part at the 
Round'Tabte ConferenoL The hook takes the form of a series of letters to a 
Ccmscrvatiit M.P. Of the pditkal parties In England only a Conservative U, 
the writer thinks^ sufficiently imporially-fninded m understand his attitude. 

Mr, Pannikar is a reaUst in poiitksj a quality not often found among his 
countrymen. He recognises that India's troubles arc economic^ not political* 
and that unless they can be dealt with* the political achievement of Indians 
is a Pyrrhic victory* India is indispensable to Britain* he argues, but Britain 
is equally so to India. WEthout Britain* India is utterly defenceless. Britain 
must remain responsible for her external relatioits: equally important Is 
British cooperation in the political field to counteraci the oenirifugal tern 
dendcs that arc certain to develop under a federal system in the great 
provinces* in which cliff ere ncc of language, race, gcogntphical condiciotii* 
and, in some coses^ cultural outlook invite self-expression. India owes her 
progress to Britfsb institutions^ British traditions. Only in close collaboration 
with Britain can she achieve anything approaching a stable demoaocy. In 
the economic field India needs British capital, British technical experts. On 
the other hand, the econoniic structure of the Brickh Gofntnanw*ea 1 th must 
collapse if the Indian market for British capital and modufactura should be 
lost. Mr. Pannikar Is equally convinced that India should not cut herself 
oft from the cultural influence of the West. The golden age of the past* 
which means so much to the Indian student worlds is a myth. Indian 
narionalists arc not rcaclionary. The fight in the future will not be for 
Dominion status i that U a mere nanw. Nadonalist policy will be directed 
to acquiring a dominating influence over the sodal, cultural* and cconomsc 
development of India. 

But to make this self-realization pofaibk, Mr. Pannikar reminds the Indian 
nationalisE that the closest partnership bctwwci Britain and India in the 
economic and political fields must be secured ^ At the same rime, he suggests 
to the Civil Service that the arrogance of caste is not ibe monopoly of the 
Brahmins. Bririsb bureaucracy should descend from its Olympian heights 
and accept the fuU accompli (hat it h no longer a goveriiing corporation but 
the servant of a national Government, Purged of this heresy* it should^ as 
an alblndlan service, not only act os a breakwater to provlndal separatum, 
it is almost mdiapensahle os an instrument of efficient adminUtratiom 

Mr, Pannikar admits that a policy of economic nationalism would imperil 
the British connection, but be docs not say how that danger is to be exor¬ 
cised. Agriculture is the keystone of Indian economic life i put the peasant 
on his fret and the economic regeneration of India will follow. But 
narioiulht India wants rapd industrialization behind an unscalcable tariff 
wall, a policy inimical to agricultural development. Differences in outbok 
In a question of this kind might easily imperil the partnership. 
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h the idea! paruicr4.1itp pwibic? It U not an easy proposidori, but with 
good-will and tolerance on bodi sidei a modus pjtffttdt should be within the 
scope of practical poliitcSa 

A more friendly atmosphere In social rdadonships would go a long way 
towards eondliadng Indian good-wiU* both tn India and Englaoidx Thete 
are still tohlhitlons in India which do little credit to our sense of propriety; 
in England, as Mr. Fannikar observes* much untiecessary resentment is 
caused by the attitude in the ease of some sccond^:lasi botels and boarding- 
houses in making JiffioJties about admitting Indians. And why Is it that 
so little boapitality or fKcndly interest is shown by English people to the 
1,500 Indian students in this country? 

Why i$ the oppdfTunity missed of influencing Lu out favour many of the 
future leaders of Indian opinion? 

Mr. Pannikar should have a wide public in Britain. And many of us will 
hope that his dream may be realized: of an India with a new dvilixation 
more broad-based than at presenL combining the ideaSi ethics, and social 
culture of the West with her own institiitiORS. But one may be permitted 
to doubt whether hb enthusiasm does not carry him too far when he expects 
that Hindus In the mass wiU welcome a social revaJution brought about by 
industnaibm in which Hindu caste-society will be utterly destroyed. 


A Mrsnc os Mtstics. 

A year or so ago» when reviewing. In these columns. The Litdng Vnwrrsr^ 

I expressed the opitiiM that we should be grateful to Sir Frauds Young- 
husband for throwing some light on that obscure and litde uoderslood 
phenomenDn called, for want of a better term, Mysticism. It appean that 
before this appeal was made Sir Francis had been cKcupicd with the com¬ 
pilation relating 10 the topic. 

The book before us, hfodem Myr^ei (John Murray, los. 6d. net), appar¬ 
ently embodies the outcome of his researches in this dlrcctjoD. All those 
who are interested in this matter will find the work amply reward a careful 
perusal. It deals with the lh*es, in a biographical form, of certain modern 
Mysdex—Hindus, Muslims, and Christians of various denominatiani. The 
first thing that impresses me is the catholicity of spirit displayed by our 
author. Diversity of creed and race have not constituted any obstacle to a 
sympathetic understanding of the diflcrait types that he has chosen as 
representative. It is not often that one finds similar breadth of spirit Sir 
Francis is to be congratulated on this gift I have found nothing in his 
account of Hindus and Muslims that betrays the stighust trace of prejudice 
or patmnage. He writes as he feds, and sayi what he really thinks. This 
is a quality that cannot be praised too highly^ 

This makes any maladjustments in opinion seem venial. I do not think 
that Kcahub Chandar Sen was a man of such supreme importance as Sir 
Frauds imagines. Nor do 1 take Vivekananda for the apostle Sir Francii 
makes him out to be: I should place him among the eloquent propagandiits. 
The difference between these men and Ramakrishna was as great as that 
betw^cen day and gold. 
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JUthough Sir Fraum* tuirativc nukes fasdnadng reading, I ilioiild have 

piefen^ a quicier style. To me his present nunner appears a trifle breath- 
Jess anij rhapsodic. 

As m whether Sir Frauds has thrown any new light on MysdcUni, I 
^onlt! prefer to reserve my judgment. The pmbleni is n« isdatol; it 
tnks on to ot^ pftAlems. With all this I hope to come to terms in some 
tit«« «ay that 1 should like to endtle R^ligio^, My.ticitm. and MoroAfy, 
In that way I should gtvc some indication of the direcdon of my thought 
For the present 1 should like to draw the attention of every thoughtful 
reader to Sir Francis- book. Everything that he writes is worthy of serious 
con&idcrjtioiL 

Raujh G, Shaiuni. 


Sw ^NEST Saiow. AAkmoir. By B. M. Allen. With portrait and map. 

{Kigan 55 , bcl 

Sir Ernest Satow is well known to all students of Japanoe and tiavdlcis in 
fafHD. A memoir of this great diplamat and scholar is therefore a most 
desirable appendix to his own wHdngs. Mr, Allen, who has rrecntly com¬ 
pleted a book on the midier Gordon in China, has now dealt with another 
side of human aedvity-^that of pcace—in this monograph. We are lemitided 
Aat Sir E, Satow arrived in the Far East a few years after the enforced open¬ 
ing of Japan by the American squadron. The way in which this was performed 
was not ciacdy friendly. Howcixr, Satow’s advent took place in the midst 
of trouhle, before our present Japanese friends had dtne 10 teemer from the 
attack. Having spent almost forty years in Japan, he could prove by hU 
writings, and especially the Tiavcller’s Handbook, that his knowledge of 
tl)e country, its people, it% am, and language had left him, perhaps, without 
a rival. Eveiy lesideni in the East can claim respect if be is familiar with 
the literature of the country* AnJ a diplomat ij do ciceptiDn- One could 
wish they would all be of the same type. A list of his numerous writings is 
appended, and includes the Autobiography issued in iqat. 


Native Eoucatiom : Cevlom, Java, Foauos a, Tire PtttLtpnNEs, Funcii Imdo- 
China, ano Bxitish Malava. By H. A. Wyndham. {Oxfanf Urfhff^ 
fity Prai.} los. 6d, net. 

Educadon is a great boon, but it can also be turned into an evil. Since 
there has been such a vast progress in this respect in India, a section of the 
populadoD have taken their place in adminlstradon, and at the same dnw 
the numcrogs job-hunters have become dissatisited with their posidop, with 
the reiuli that thdr energies are frequently turned aside. Mr. Wyndham 
has undertaken an enormous task in giving a hbtory of education in the 
v^ous patts^of Asia where Europeans, Atnencans and Japanese hold sway. 
The diflsculnes of such research can hardly be imagined when it is borne in 
mind that the concepttotii as r^ards educadon vary according to time and 
the want of unirormlty on the part of these nations. These factors make the 
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study all the more sdoiolating, and Mr. Wyndham has done great 
iioi incrdy (o the stain in qundoti, and hi* vEewi will have to be senouslf 
considered by the whole world, Theie U a very targe bibUi^phy of 
and articles on education according to the different countries, and praise » 
due to Mr. Wyndham for hU industry and hU gederc™ appreciation of what 
has been achieved in the various countries included in his surety- 


Th* State and Econosuc Lin- {Paris: Inumatiorfal Institute of InteUectuol 
Co-operittion^ 

{Reekwed by Psortssoa J. Coatisan,) 

This book is the report of the Proceedings of the Siath Inlcmatit^ 
Studies Conference. It conaini CMclIent reports of the dcbaies, and of 
the rapporteurs of the two Comfoittees into which die Confwcnce was 
divided, and the report of the General Rapporteur, Dr. Arnold 
Further, it contains digests of the dan papers submitted on behalf of aU the 
countries which toot part )n the Conference. Sir Eustace P«cy*s Address 
of Welcome and Sir Arthur Salter's Presidential Address. It is d^. ih^ 
fore, that we have here a more than usually valuable and authoritative him a- 
eye survey of some of the most important probleim which face this dis^ 
tmeted world of ours. Meedog on the eve o( the World Economic Confw- 
enre. the Internadoiw! Studies Conlertncc w« entirely unofficial, and its 
ufoceedings arc, therefore, free from the necessary restraint and retit^s 
which marked the subxtjUfQi World Conference of Govemi^ts. Never¬ 
theless, this in uo way doogates from die value and authority of its utter¬ 
ances, for there were gathered toother in Chatham House, where the Inter- 
ludonal Studies Conference took place, some ol the most famous students 
of PoUdes and Econouiiu in Europe and America. . —, 

The scope of the proceedings is indicated by the dde of the book. The 
Conference met to consider the extent to which Governments have entere 
into the economic life of their countiia, the form* which their iDicrvcntion 
has taken, the effects of this govemmciual acdon on the interuational 
economic structure, the repercussions on the polidcal stnicture* of tfe various 
cotoftiries concerned, the effects of the developments of recent decades on *e 
philosophical and polidcal principles on which the Sute is based, and other 
questions of profound importance. When the Ust of delegates to tl« con¬ 
ference is scanned, and the range of their work is considered, the significance 
of the contents of this book will leap at once to ^ eye- 
The Conference divided at once into a Committee on Intcroational Ttaifc 
and Finance, anti a second one on Suie Intervention in Private Economic 
Enterprise. The work ol the first Committee was divided between the 
Most Favoured Nation Clause, The Open-Door and Colonial Preference, 
Imperial Preference, and The Regulation of Inicrnaiioniil Debts and Capital 
Movements. In respect to all these sutqects, discussions of great importance 
and inictestcd proceeded. The working of the Most Favoured Nation 
Clame was generally held to be unsatisfactory, and various suggestions were 
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imd« for iti improvement, including the mggcsied CTMiion of wme inter- 
JUtionaJ mdr ccumnkjion or comiaLnions. A full dixusiion took place 
ofi the sabjeo^ of The Open-Door Apd Impend Pteferenct, Opinion was 
in favour of the Open-Door priiidple, and it was agreed that 
Bntish Imperial Prcferaces and the Ottawa A^xnents in pardnjlar were 
to be wckoflied only in so far as, and if, they contributed to the cKtensian 
and to the more ratwnal organization of world trade. In short, the pro- 
ccedingi of this commitut form one of the most eflcftivc detnonstrations 
pt^ble of the complete interdependence of the whole of the modern world. 

The wide range of the work of the second ctmimiticc on be seen from 
^ list of subjects which it considered. They are; The Philosophical 
Aspects of State Intervention in Private Economie Enterprise; The Practical 
Aspects of State Intervention at the Present Time; Certain Forms of State 
Intervention in Actual Practice; The Problem of Labour Orgaiiization and 
Representation; Planning: Liberalism perjui Authoritarianism; and The 
International Implications of Various Sysicms and Forms of State Inter¬ 
vention. It is impossible to summarize the discussions on them pcofoundly 
unportani topics. They should be read, together with the catracu from the 
cpgnate data papers, for they give the essentials of one the most important 
surveys of the meeting ground of national and international politics and 
eco^ta known to the present writer. Truly this book should not be 
neglected by any studa« of international, or, indeed, of his own national 
attairs. It is a whole library within the covers of one book. 


Th£ Wt»u> Csisis SKD THE PaojLHt Q? PiACs- By Shrskrishns D. Chitale. 

(PcKina; IrtTrrna^lonal Boo]( SfmW.) 

To judge and present prevailing world coiulitioni is a difficult enough 
task for any European poliiician. For a young Indian thinker to venture 
cti such an enormous task as lo grapple with the subject requires a good 
ca o mciragc. In kij early chapters the abthor shows how the commtf cial 
and military rivalry between the European nations increased. He has still 
hope in a World Peace Committee to prevent another serious outbreak. 


Foan-Foua ViAM a Pvilic Suvasct. By C. A, Kincaid, C.V.O., I.C.S. 
(ret). (Bfoe^wood.) las. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ipncaid had good fortune during his service in India: he was able 
to indulge a gift for writing ivithout incurring the sad fate of Kipling's 

^erp Blitzen. Servant of the Queen/' who as the result of a ready 
and mordant pen, 

■' Languished in a District desolate and dry, 

Watched the Local Government yearly pass him by." 

On the rtntrary, he obtained good districts and high office. In pardcular 
his apiwintmcnts as head of the judiciary in Kathiawar and as a Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay at the time of the Royal visit to India gave 
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him cxpericnccSp friendi iind aci;jiia.iii|aiM:c:i^ whose vivid ponra}^aJ much 
cohancci the inicre^t of these rcmifiiscences. 

The book can be commended as ao ifiMresdcig aixounc of the authors 
expcricojocs^ Ooi ■only in the India A Civil Service, bui also as a Consular 
officer in Cherbourg and Berne. As the book^s coveilet says, he has depicted 
the sadal life of a French provincial town with an insight and humour that 
will be pleasantly recalled by readers of Bfa£l(wo<^i Afd^eiiie, w'here hb 
account of it first appeareii. 


The K^ioitTs OP St, Jojik is the British EMftisE, ieino tut Official 
Histoft or THE BamsH Ou>er of the Hospital of St. Jon?^ op 
J ffeUSALSSf, By ColoDel E. h King. Second, ediuoni rewntten. 

Ushed by the Order at St John’s Gate,) 

The dignified manner in vifhich thii volume has been produced helps to 
make the reader rcaluie that he has before him a work of great importance. 
One need therefore noc be surprised that the first edidon isiued in 1924 
became cxhausied^ and that a second edition was called for. It has grown 
into a new work; it has been re-written and supplemented by new chapters. 
Colonel King, its authofi is a profound wwker and scholarp one to whom 
the Brlush public and even more so the Order must be grateful. The 
Bibliography of English, French, and Ttalian literature, pertaining to the 
history, alone is proof of Colonel King^s conscknUous research, and the 
documentary references on most pages are a further sign of hU devocEon. 
The volume is divided into two parts: the History of the Order, and the 
Foundation of the Order. There arc eight appendices, consisiing of docu- 
mentSt of seals of the Grand Priory^ of the grades of die Order, of medaU 
issued, and a roll of Knighu of fustice iinoc iS^i. Immediately preceding 
the text is a most Uichil lisi of the Grand Priors and Titular Grand Priors 
from ihe beginning in ti44 a.d. We recommend this vtdumc to all the 
public libraries in the Empire and to those of the Empire who look with 
pride upon the accomplishmcnti of the most famous of the Military Religious 
Orders. 


A Pan RANT ot AifAi A Sttot of Three CiviuzAtiONs. By Kenneth 
Saunders. (Oxford Umutniiy Pren,) 

Dr. Saunders^ new work is probiibly the first extensi^T stnry of Faj 
Eastern culture* and it b one from which the European may obtain much 
inspiration as to the lines on which civilization should progiesa. It is not 
difficutc to guess to which countries Dr. Saunders refers. We know that 
we owe our spiritual rehnement to the literature and art of India, China, 
and Japan. We arc informed that he has spent ten years in these countries, 
during which time be has directed his inierest to the subjects of ihe present 
volume. The great movements pass before our eyes, all in right succession, 
under the author's own critical guidance, whckse sympathy with the ideals 
of the East is prominent throughout The volume deals therefore not merely 
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with [be fine art*, nf Mrhich numeitiuj good rcpfioductiotu Eacilitatc the 
reader » study and task; Dr, Saunden has wisely included the chief bterary 
and pbilcMophic achievements. Selections from the Holy Scriptures of the 
three nations are given in each chapter. Passage* of the V«lk hymns, tlie 
Ujnnishads, of Buddhist scripture*, of the Chinese daisies aid Taoist 
writers, of Chinese poetry, of fapancsc Buddhism and poetry are skitfuJly 
inicrwo™ in the text, and delight the reader. Finally, 3 duonalogicaJ 
comparative table from 3000 n.c. beginning with the Indus Valley dvitiza' 
lion down to ifoo *,». adds to the uscfulnesi of the volume. It U a kind of 
nup to the culture of a whole continenL Dr. Saunders tnuii be compli. 
mented on this eUborair production. 


TmouGii WoNocatAMD OF THE Univiue. By R. K. Golikcre. (Bombav: 

Z?. B, Ttfrfip&rrt'ffZfl.) Rs. &/4A. 

Of laic, the iDicrcst In general liicfaturc^ popular ?iRd sciencifir^ )yu made 
Steady progrea in India. The book by Mr. Colikere ii a notable caamplc. 
The object U to popularize sdcuce and to familiarize the cducatEt! Indian 
with the aehievementa of the Wot in thU direction. The author’i medtod 
is tn make statements^ aU numbered, which arc afterwards enlarged upon 
in claboiate e^cplaiiatoiy notes. The chapicn Include the earth and its in- 
tcrioTp the ocean, the earth^i surface, volcanoes, ibe peats of Asia, the atmiy 
sphere, the planetary world. The volume is wdl compiled and makes refer^^ 
oice to some of the men to whom these achievements are due, and also em¬ 
bed cei here and there andeiu Indian science. 


Russia and Asia. By Prince A- l^obanov-Rmtovsky. {MamiUan.) 141* neL 
Considering the importanee uf Russia on account of her size and power^ 
it is strange that no bcJok on Russian eApanskm of influcnct: in the continent 
of Asia 2s a whole has bccji issued, thoughi of course, we do not lack mono¬ 
graphs on rebdons with separate OHintrics. The author^ now a Umvenity 
Profosor in America, writes with special authority as a membcf of the 
Russian intelligentzia^ The tmk gives chiefly an historic^] account which 
cannot be bni a ct^up d ^rih The Bibliography is illuminatfngy but only 
French and English books are quoted, with a few cxcepiiona. 


NEAR EAST 

Cimx OB PmnvEZBBs, Dicrosi, Maxiues tt PehsIes ob lTslaw. Par Ed, 
Montet (Paris; 30 fr. 

Professor Montet had the happy idea to colkct io his study provcrfcs which 
he found chiefly in Arabic^ but also In Persian and Ttirklsh literature^ They 
have been translated, collated, and put in order of subjects. Of C0ijrsc;» we 
have the English edition of Arabic proverbs by Burckhardt, but the French 
edidon is issued at a popular price and it indudes those from the Touareg 
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and th^ Sudiincfe. In nuEnnrous cases the origin af ihe proverbs and msxjms 
U given and pccadonai notes aie proYided. 


The HAJiDBOOit of Palestine and Tians-Joilcian. By Sir Harry Lute and 
E. Kdch-Roach. Third edition. With map. (Macmiilan and Co.) 
16:1. fiet. 

It is not to be wondered at that a third edition of this ra:pLtal Handbook 
has been found necessary. The volume lus been compiled by two great 
authorities and aU possiHe subjects have been fully treated within 549 pages. 
All the latest material has been thocongbly considered and used^ with the 
result that the Handbook in its hew form replaces the old edidons. The 
volume b divided into a number of sections lot both Mandates. Geography 
and history of ancknt and modern Palestine are briefly stated. Peoples and 
religion are perfectly classified. The excellent department of archeology 
receives graceful acknowledgment Information for tourists is given. 
Governraent activity U dealt with in eighteen lub-sccticins. All possible 
questions regarding commerce and industry are here answered, and finally 
gcdogyi minings and natural history are cicplQrcd as far as the space of fifty 
pages will allows 

The work is a perfect encydopadta^ enndse, correct, and complete. 


TuatESTAN Soijo: One Wojian's Eteyeoition from rTiE Titw Shan to the 
KmiL Koh, By Ella K. MailJart. Translated from the French, With 
four maps and numcroiis plates. (ParnoFTii.) ios+ 6d. nee 
Miss Maillart has presented the public with a remarkable book. Nine 
months were spent by her in Cetitial Asia^ a very short time and yet full of 
inteiest, novdty, and adventure. The first half of the journey was from 
Moscow to Kirghizp with a party of Russians going the same way. Here 
we Jearn a great d«l of the working of the Bolsheviks, although Miss 
Maillart refrains from entering into political questions. In the second half 
of her dcKriptbn of adventurous teavcl wc are taken, with Miw Mailbrt solo 
as our guide, to Tashkent, Samarkand. Bokhara, Khiva, then to Kagaiiosk 
near the Sea of Aral. The account of her stay in the Kirghiz country is 
M cntertaiotng and biformadvc as the rest. One ts carried away by iu one 
need ncATf have fear of being bored; ind^d, the wofld seems too itnall foe 
Miss Maillart. The illustrations of the people, sccneryi and of architecture 
are of the very best, and so arc the maps^ Miss Maillart wilh thfou^ the 
interpretation of Mr. fohn Rodker, the translator, to whom also much 
credit is due, secure many readers In the English-speaking world. 


The Heritage of Solomon i An HisTuiLieAi. iKnaovcnoN to thi Socioujcf 
OP Ancient Palestine. By lohn Gars tang. With maps and iltusiraticms^ 
{TPr 7 /j jmj and Ncrgatc.) 20s. ncL 

Professor Garstang had issued in 1951 his brilliant work* fothm fudges^ 
dealing with the foundations of Bible history, and now prcscnti us with a 
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new vdiiiiK of over 400 pges. First we 8dd a gwd dca] of history illus. 

by maps, then of arebzology, and furtber locuj custotns. Explanadoo 
i* given why sociology ttseff has not been treated » the sole subjett The 
%'Dlmne is issued in the senes of Spencer's desciipdve sociology. He states 
that the sources of iafocmation are only partly contemporary with the Bible, 
and tfaenforc they had to be searched for eritieally and historically. The 
volume is not crowded with references, and results arrived at by the scholars 
have been purposely avoided. 


FAR EAST 

Bait ; EtfCHANiKt Isle. A Travel Book. By Helen E. Yates. Illustrated. 

{AScn and Unwin.) ya, id. net, 

Bali, one of those dreamy, restful islands of the Dutch East Indies, is 
atyactive enough to call for literature, and yet such a book was lacking, 
during her tiuvcU in the East, paid a short visit to the island, 
and she has done wisely to put her aightseeing into pleasant book form. 
The country and the life of the people pass before us, wc see the pretty and 
busy worueu at work. Miss Yates gives chapbers on village laws, on the 
beliefs, the temples, and abo 3 short history. For these chapters help no 
doubt has been obtained from local Dutch residents. The pictures are 
^®®dingly good and dear and are inviting enough to draw visitors with 
means to this happy spoL Miss Yates has put charm into the pages and 
thereby has added to our longing to visit this place of peace and rest. 


far Aft i?i Carsis. By Harry E Wilder. (Matmiilaf,). 8s. 6d. act. 

Mr, Wilder has made a profound study of fapau, but here has indulged 
in exploring the Japanese mind rather than the political or economic des-clop. 
tnent. It is eitremely difficult to judge another nation, although help for 
arguments and conclusions may have been given by foreign residents and 
natives. Mr, Wilder is dissatisfied with the Japanese Government; he gives 
re^ns for his dissatisfaction. His are conclusions to which not every 
thmking man will subscribe. Japanese tnainiam that their country waa 
attacked by the /juercan fl«t, and that they had to open their ports to 
foreign traifc against their will. Foreign powers offered thdr scrvicei to 
Japan to build up their flwt and array, with which they defeated China and 
Russia, perhaps more effectively than some foreign powers liked. 


Qtihs's Paopiijss AKD TiiEia SoLtmoH. By Wang Ching-Wri. (Shanghai: 

China United Frerr.) fifo U.S.A. 

President Wang hiu issued, through this authoritative book, to the outside 
world an appeal to listen to a talc of woe, lo take note of what China has 
pceomplished with enormous effort to overcome her difficulties, and finally 
to learn what the country is doing, and will do in future, in order to obtain 
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more their ropea and admicatioii. A ray of hopcfidtieis ptnades the 
voluinc which the thinking as well as knowing reader will heartily appreci- 
aw+ A great nattofi such as the Chiiiesc:^ with an unpreccdcDtd history, 
ciilmrc and energy^ can never go under. Phases come and they pass hy, 
but the tpirit will revive some day- 

What will itrike the reader most is President Wang's siocericyt earnestness, 
and determination to r^uild the country on new \mc%, and as he will suc¬ 
ceed, Of lay ilic fonndadon to it, he will be one day counted as one of the 
great men of Chioa^ the coustry which has heen loved by most people who 
have lived there during the last hundred years. President Wang w well 
aware that the revolution from the old system with its subsequent chaos is 
sttlJ going QD, bill he stccra his ship well in troublous waters. The whole 
system is being reoeganized, and task U by nature so trcmcndoiis that 
an outsider can hardly grasp it. The chief task is one of unificaiion, and 
this is to be accomplished by ceonomic efforts^ He docs not believe in 
force* therefore, and by paying auendon to European example communica- 
tions within the rcpiihlSc are being increased^ foodaniffs and raw maccriaJ 
are placed under coatrol* wireless, telephone and ak mail services are 
crated. China and the world ai large will thcrcfofc recognize the great 
efforts President Wang makes in order to lead his country out of her 
trouble, and all friends of China must hope that leading statesmen will assist 
him for the sake of the peace and progress of the whole world. There is 
an apprcciatiYe biographical sketch of Mr. Wang by the eminent Mr. Tang 
Leang-Li, for which the student will fed grateful. 


The SiGON0-G£Stn axiom Japanese Problem. By E. K. Strong. {Humphrey 
hftlfordr) 15s. net. 

Thb work u otie by a conscientious and painstaking specLahit, and ii ilie 
result of very considerable study. Although the enquiry rrfers to California, 
the subject is of vital interest to the politician and m the state in general. 
There arc in the volume 43 statistical tables which show how completely 
Professor Strong has master^ his subJcCL The book opens with the prob¬ 
lem itself, which appears to be chiefly eronamic. How is the second- 
gctierauon Japanese m be employed^ There is another difiicijity. Immigra¬ 
tion of Japanese being gready resirieicd, they chiefly live In groups in larger 
cities. It has now been suggesied that, unemployment being rife, they should 
be induced to go to the country as farm hands. Chapter V. deals with the 
chief complaints against Japanese* and here opinions arc divided* although 
no toxous objectioii seems to be brought forward. In fact, some describe 
them as an admirable race, and admkahle they are in many respects, also 
in the second generation t frugal, hard working, perhaps too much so for 
the Western standard. Professor Strong now askj definitely: Will the 
whites radically change thek conception of the Japanese in future; when will 
this take place; and, thinlly* how far will such a change go? Prolcssor 
Siroog's book caUs for wide siudy. 
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BMTOTOriirwPoucrtNCuwA, ByD.E.Owea* (miordiYaii^tlm^sftY 

Prcjf^) ifis, net. 

(Rcpffuvii Ay AhTHtrt Duncan.) 

li tf refreshing to observe that in. his aocount of the tralhc in opium 
between Indio and Chino, Dr^ Owen does not adopt tie designation 
*'Opium War" which sdJl ficLds fas'oui m prejudked and Ut-inlormcd 
circles. 

The book ii historically jiccurtic and bem <nidciice of much research. 
But the author assunies a very critical moral attitude which b quite un¬ 
justified by the ^uicraJ trend of events in the period with which be deals. 
In his preface he says the ZndoChlrtese opium trade was “ nnp of the most 
curious chapters in the annals of European eapatiskm,*^ and he describes as 
"gfoitsque" the cimimstance that ''roughly DOt^ventb of the revenue 
of Briibh India should be drawn from the subjccCi of another race as 
mcot for a dfUg-formiDg habit.” It was not the moral aspects of the trade 
that disturbed the Chinese Government^ for opium w*as used in China 
centuries before the British conrKxion: it was on the Canton Custotns 
Tariff as far back as 15854 The ofEciala were perplexed by the practical 
problem of arresting the huge exports that w^crc depleting the national snpply 
of silver bulUon in exchange for extemive Imports of foreign mcrchandUCp 
including opium. The war w-as not fought by the British to force opium 
on an uuwilling consumer, but to uphold the nadonal dignity against the 
latolcrable altitude of the Mandarins and the exacdons of their Govtnunent. 
Opium Was only an incident in the war^ and it would be just as true to say 
that the tea which was thrown iuio Boston Harbour was the cause of the 
British war with the American colonies. 

Dr. Owen has overlooked the fact that medical Eestimony is practically 
unanimous that, taken in moderation, the drug h harmless and in many 
cases decidedly bcncfirjalp and the absence of any reference, on this pointi 
to the complete and impartial account of the StraiU Settlements Com¬ 
mission is an Important omission from the bibliography. 


The Gieat Wall CxuvilzSl By Grover Clark, (tfucrruiilan^ aos* net. 

Ay O. M. 

For a dearp cemprehefuive survey of Chinese history from the semi- 
mythical emperors of 3000 i.c. down to the latest dash with the Japanese, 
Mr. Grover ClArk*s bciok can hardly be too highly prajsedi EssentiaL facts 
and leading characceriidcs, what made China in the past and what has been 
unmaking her in the presenti arc lelectied with unerring skill and most 
intcrestuigly presented. Towards the end Mr. Grover Clark seenu 10 take 
the will of the few for the accomplbbrncnts of the many too much at face 
value^ Undaubtcdly there has been a eonspicucus change in the past four 
years, and that of a qualiiy to promise still better things. But he hardly 
seems to make enough allowance for the total lack of moral sense in too 
many of the officials and politicians, which eondnually retards progiess and 
thwarts ihe efforts of the better class. On the whole* however* he is 
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extremely fAlr-toitidcd. It is an unusual pleasure to find an American uniter 
fpcokiiig of tbc scHzoJled Opium War of 1841^ and tis candcDinatian of 
WcsEcrn policy m China during ihe nineteenth century is bahneed by clear 
rccognilian of the mandanrts' arnogaricc and Intolerance. In both these 
views one con well agree with him^ 

The peculiar importance and obstinacy of China’s recent upheaval is diat 
for the first time In history she has experienced revolnficn instead of re¬ 
bellion. The latter she has known times witivout number. Mr. Grover 
Clark calculates that through oil the centuries of Imperial rule China could 
only be called really united for a^ut a quarter of that time. Bur the sodal 
system^ founded on ihe dan^ the village and the country^ held together 
through it oil. China was always a dcmocTacy in the truest sense within an 
autocracy. The unimportance of Government to the people at Urge was 
conspicuous. And when the lumuJc and shoudng of each period of aiLarchy 
between one dynasty and the nest had died dowo^ the life of China was 
found going on eitoctly as k had been going for thousands of ycon. Had the 
EmpresSrDowager been a really able wotnan^ instead of being merely 
mjR ferfii! and ruthJms^ or if Yuan Shib^kai bad been able to convince China 
oF his moral worth—his failure ro do so^ as Mr. Grover Clark finely shnws^ 
was the real caiisc of bis failure to make himself Emperor—recent history 
would have been very differenc. As it waSp the direction of the forem of 
discontent with an effete and oppressive dyoastyp which had been boihng 
up for a century or morcp fdh in 1911* into the hands of a group of foreign- 
trained Idealists, who believed that ilie only way of fadog the Western 
incursion was to borrow the manners and machinery of the West and beat 
it at Its own game. 

A particularly uitcrcstuig sectiDn of the book is that which deals with the 
Taiping and Muhanunadan rebellions and the appalling destruction they 
wrought. It has seemed surprising that the revolution of 1911 should have 
brought so Few men of outstanding character to the Front These rebellions 
are the answer. Mr. Oros'cr Clark gives the case of one family which (or 
centuries had supplied China with able public servants: before the Taiping 
Rcbetlion it numbered o^ooo memben^ after it there were just seven^ Evw 
yet China has not reasvered From those fourteen years which destroyed 
yo^ooD^DDo of her people and many of her faires cities. 

But signs of recovery both from this and from the many mistakes of the 
Republicans are vhible. There is a new tendency in China to look bock into 
lier own ]:^t—41 witness the strong revival of Confudaiusm which Mr. 
Grover Clark curiously overlooks—and to select front that and from the 
Wat what she feels to be suitable to her needs. The Great Wall bos irKked 
been broken down and the Westerner has bad his will of China. But from 
Fiaving forced her to accept his superiority, He is rapidly coming to the point 
wlien l3e will liave 10 acknowledge hers, at least in her own borders. One 
need noc^ however^ anticipate further conflios os the resulL West and Facf 
have begun to learn a grenc deal about each other. Books like Mr. Grover 
Clark's will certainly help ihem bmb to better friendship. 
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ART AN'D ARCHAEOLOGY 

Tmi U^JTovE PiiiMiTiVEs. B]f Voiic NoguchL With plates, eight *1 
which Are m colour^ and a fulhsiicc c>DlDUIl^d wwdem as frcmtis|)i«:c. 
Tokyo, privately priAted. (London * K^gan Patti and Co.) 

Any work hy Mr* Yont Noguchi dealing with Japanese art ii wekonsed 
and appredated by the European lover of that art^ as he eombines his own 
artistic nature with that of hk poetic spirit and art entidsm. We value hk 
gifts — for such they are—all the more as art k one of the acconiplUhmenU 
of a Japanese gendemaD, and u almost born with him. A Japanese art 
critic can interpret hU an more readily than a European; he is famihar with 
the subjects, he can translate in^ our Languages, and finally he U able tn 
CJtpUin the symbdiiin represented In these works of ari^ which k so very 
diihcult and which adds to the full enjoyment of these ntijccts. 

Mr. Yofic Noguthi k a master of hk artj he writes English bcautifullyt 
and makes tis almost feel at home in Japanese nrL His new voluine en¬ 
lightens us upon the best period of colour prints. In the Foreword he deak 
with the development and characteristics of the woodcuts^ [n succession we 
see the whole panorama of these great artists^ beginning with Horonohu, 
the originator of the Uklyoye art. It was a happy idea to ac<^ua 1 iit us with 
the artists* general working ability before giving the clcscriptions of each of 
the 93 pbtes. It k through these descriphons that we Icam to the full to 
enter into the spirit of the Japoinese artistic mind- The dates of Japanese 
prints are added^ and Ikis of illustrated books, agtun with thdr dates, are 
given for Horonobu, the two Subenobus, and Ma&anohu. 


of Fai EAnxa^ Aax* Etthihition of Chinese Art Catalogue issued 
hy Milk College, Calilorrua. 

Four hundred items were shown at this evhihition* representing potteryp 
bronzes, jade, sculpture, and puiniing* The catalogue, sufHckndy descrip¬ 
tive for vkitoes only^ k arranged according to dynasties and then to suli^ects. 
Each chapter has a short inutxlucdod setting forth the art movementi of the 
period. Forty-eight plates show good representative examples from 
American collection. 


Dl Jatamscuf, KCEUlt^ptlJIC E>a be KiltAKTtttSTtlt VAH D£ Japansciti TaEf^T* 
Door N, van Huficl. With 17 illustrationJ. (The Hague: L. f. C- 
Guilder* 4-90, 

This is indeed a capita] Dutch work on the producticin of Japanese colour 
prints. In 1891 Mr- T. Tokutio Issued a valuable treatise on the same suh- 
ject in English for the Smithsonian Institute. The Iwok by Dr. N. C- van 
HuEcI goca farther than the other, as it provides an analysk of the printing 
procos of a Japanese woodcut (by Horonobu) In ten different plates. One 
can see at a glance die printing of such a woodcut from the earliest stage to 
its completion. It is strange that the Japanese colour print made Its first 
general entry into Europe in tS8a through the brothers Goncourt, who had 
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recognized its beauty. Th* auikcif CKplaim in ihon oudioe tbc acttial wood- 
cuttmg, writes on the J-apanesc wood, on the design, on the prijjtcr'i wood- 
block, on the tools used for ii, 00 the pzpcr^ the mode of binding boob in 
the old style, on the colours^ on the pdoter at work, on the siz&p the seals 
and dating, and finally he discusses the charactcrUtics of Japanese prints. 


PAIJ^TI^*o tw TOE Far East : As Introduction to the Histort of PnrrostAL 
Ait in Ata, EstECtALLr China and Jafan^ By Laurence Binyon. 
Fourth cdiiioti; revised tkroughouti with 41 places* (Edseard Arnold-) 
35s* net. 

Mr, Brnyon’S work has been since its conoepdon in 1908 a trusted friend 
and guide. Not only docs the artist speak Ln every page, hut Ln addition 
the poet has, through hU charm of language, made Far Eastern art a 
pleasure. The fourth edition has been thoroughly revised. So many early 
paintings have cotne to light that considerable changes 10 the anangement 
and in the text Itself became necessary* In this new Eocm the volnme in¬ 
cludes some appropnaic and appredadve pages on Ajanta, upon which 
subject Mr, G. Yaxdani b just editing a scholarly monographp and which 
is being issued under tbc auspices of the Nisam of Hydcfabad^a 

Govermnent. Considerable nrvLsiDn was found necessary^ and the student 
owes thanks to Mr, Binyoo far developing hli thoughts and for giving him 
ihe results of his untiring study* 


Hhtdire de la Pwntwe CniNotSE, Par Osvald Siren. 1 volt, fd. With 
238 plates in collotype. (Paris \ Editions d^Art e# d Hisiotrei) 

Mr. Osvald Siren is an indefatigable and authoritative writor of worb on 
Chinese Art, and writes in French, sometimes in English^ with equal fadlity. 
His latest work. The Mhsoty of CAinrse Paintings adds to the high reputa- 
tioo which he has already earned with a number of admirers of Far Eastern 
painting* Some readers may regret that the Chinese names and words arc 
transcribed in the French style. No blame should be attached to Mr, Siren, 
but on this occasion a new appeal may be made to scholars of the Chinese 
language to unite and adopt a universal system for transcription 
The arrangement of this large work,^ eonsisting of two volumcSi U of the 
very besL It is divided into the various epochs^ beginning with the Han 
Dynasty and ending with that of the Yuaii. Somehow the true lover of 
Chinese pictorial art will miss, for the sake of complctieKi, on exhaustive 
treatise on calligraphy* this being one of the foremost sections of Chinese art. 
ft is true that ^e author gives some data in his Frclace on calligraphy, and 
also supplies the very first plate in the v^y of illustratinn. 

The ^picr in Volume II, on the Impeml Academy of Arts, cNganiEed 
under the Northern Sung by order of Empcrori is an additiooaJ proof 
of the high dvilLEation of the Chinese in olden times, and of the great 
culture which many Emperors had acquired. It w^ generally due to the 
initiative of Emperors that arts and letters flourisbed. 

VOL. XKxr. a h 
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A chjjjning ch^ptct 15 tkat on the paiater$ dL iJk grspe, of the blojacum 
of the plum^ ud the jwdsjiij. Es^ath^ will be delighted to notice the 
page* m the piatm of bamboo. M the writer rightly &uta^ the dr^w'iiig 
of bambocH acquired m imporEaoec which it had oot before. The baxciboo, 
amongst the Chinese^ U a favourite subject denoting graceftiiiieii, deUcacyj 
strength and beauty, and it is a plcasure to see a few pbtes of such samples;, 
altbougb udiers might have been added showing the an of drawing il^ 
knots, which h a most importajit subject with the Chinese. 

Of course^ the appreciation of anisiic subjects varies accordtng 10 one's 
taste Some prefer portraits, others landscapes, others again rdlgions sub- 
jeets, and others the prtraittire of Bowers and birds. Everyone looking at 
the miscdlany of plates in these two handsome volumes must he struck with 
plates ^ and 96 in VoltLCnc If., the delicacy of these lovely plum blossoms; 
or plate 126, w^ich its graceful and delicate brush work. Another pUte de¬ 
noting the charm of Chinese art is No. 107^ also in Volume II.—insects 
and leaves of the loClii. 

The care which Mr. Siren has taken in the compilation of his work can 
be seen in the number of indexes added at the end^ They Include an index 
of Chinese names^ prinicd in Roman and in Chinese charaet^i^ an index of 
other names; and also a bibliography of European and fapn« works, ^ 
wtU as a long list of Chinese works whkh the author has consulted* This 
Ibt is again printed in the European character and separately In the ChicKse 
character- 


na L'Aknah. Par Henri Gourdon. (ier Arts Cofon/anx, Pads, 
£. de Boceard, Editcur, 1, Rue de Mfdkis.) 

Dx. H. G. Qi;AKitai Waixs,) 

This is the first of a series having the admirable object in view of stimu¬ 
lating the appreciation by a wider public of the comparatively littlc^knowm 
arts of the French colonics* The tide of this volmne Is misleading, since 
the work docs not concern itself at all with the Chams, who (or centuries 
were responsible for the art of Anrtam, and it is In fact confined to a sketch 
of the various rnatilfestatiQns of Annamite art from Tonkin to Cochlnchina^ 
Within the space of some sixty^five pages, and without laying claim to 
originality, the author giva a readable and well-ioformcd sketch of the 
diBcrent departments of Annamite an which shnuld serve to Inieresi and 
gratify the curiosity of the general artJover in Europe. If he should wish 
to ddve more deeply into the subject a useful bibliograpby is appended. 
Annamiu: art is not a great arL It is the art of a poor people struggling 
through long centuries of adversity. Unlike thdr ncighhouri the Khmers^ 
or even the Chams, who produced a great art as a result of combining ihcir 
own artistic genius with the rcliginus inspiratioa of India, the Annamiies 
for die moiE part foOnwed Chinese conveniiDns slavishly, and in some de¬ 
triments, espedally ceramics, it Is often dilEcult to say defimidy whether 
the older products arc Indeed the work of Annamite oc of Chinese crafts' 
men. Nevertheless, and especially in the sphere of architecture, ihc delicacy 
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of ucecudoo attention 10 detail whiclt tharacterlzc tl^e work of the 
Anrumi tc aafcsman have produced workj cri undcoiable chare;: and grace. 
But It b in the dcoaradve arts, judi aj bronze-loimdingt wood^arving, and 
lacquer work^^ that the Annaniiie cKhibii^ hb executive filtill do the greatest 
advantage^ and these 3 JU stili survive at the present day. Though, as cIsC' 
where in ihe they have suffered at Erst from European influence^ dte 
French GovcrnTnent has done much hy Jiheratlng the ardsts from the suh^cc^ 
tioR of the Court and of the mandanns and in giving every encouragement 
to the individual to Cserci&c hii art in accordance with the best tradidnbs of 
the past. The author lias set forth the cKaracterbtics of Annamhe art clearly 
and fairly and has done justice do its quaJitirs while not refraining to nodcc 
its limitations. The book It well produced and wdl illrntratcd^ although 
one would have welcomed the allocation of rather more space and more 
Illustrations to the imperial tombs at Huf, which, after all, make the most 
striking impression on the minds of most visitors to the art centres of 
Annam. 


l^r^(□cENc;E ANO D^icn. By G. Richard Waughburtod. (Macmittann) 
ys. 6d. net. 

{Rfft^^rwrd hy L, F+ Rus^iuaooR Whujams,) 

Mr, Waughburton belongs to the Morler tradition^ arid making allowances 
for changes in caste and method of treatmenc, his hnak may be coni pared 
not unfavourably with the uiuiiana .1 Hajji Baba. U is true that he lacks 
that profound acquaintance w-Lth Persian trends of thought and tropes of 
speech which make Morier's work worthy tBalerisI for the itudcni of 
Oriental manners; but, together with a sound working knowledge of the 
East, be possesses a gaiety and wit that together ensure the requbltes of 
successful satire. 

The story is cotii|^ex. A Scottish baronet of andent family, blessed with 
ample means and cursed with an ancotraJ estate in which the local build¬ 
ing-stone is bright pink in colour, finds raison to bclie%'t that he may kam 
in the East how to handle effecti^'ely building maierial of so unusual a 
chromatic variety^ Accompanied by his faithful housekeeper, and armed 
with introductions, he sets out upon his journey. But Media, the land 
w^hosc ancient buildings he designs to study, U the scene of an active though 
bclow-surface struggle for influence between Russia and England. Tht 
latter is bound by treaty to the conitruction cither of a railway or of an oih 
pipeline; the choice of alternatives will be determined by Russia's construe- 
don or noji'Construction of a chord line linking the Median capital with her 
own Caucasian railway system. For if the Russians build a railway, the 
proposed Bridsh railway will merely facilitate the extension of RussiaD in- 
ftuence to the shores of the Persian GuIL The despot of Media clamours 
for hU British railway. But what will Russia do? As usual. Military In- 
tclligcncc and the Foreign OfEce are at loggerheads. The Foreign CfEoe 
determines to despatch a special secret agent in the person of a dlsdnguisbed 
scholar. Military Intelligeace, with the customary economy forced upon 
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them by limited resource^t *nate use (without Ws kfiawled^) of the inooccot 
Scocti^ barooet, whose researches into the aodeoi: Median methods of cm- 
ploying colour in architecture take him into many curioui pbces and hnally 
enable him* in all simplicity and to the enormous emharrassurtent of all con¬ 
cerned, 10 expose Rimia’s carefully guarded secret at an LbtmiadanaJ diplo- 
made dinrier-party. 

There are some rather erxid character sketches, both of foreign and of 
Bridsh diplomats. Mr. SeJfridge* the promoted chauBeur* who ia ihjw, 
under a BriiLsh Labour Govenunentp H.B.M/i Mimsttr to the Fadsbab of 
Media* Is drawn with a certain politkal bias not wholly disguised by force; 
for the rest, wit and irony are nicely blended. It was perhaps a pity to 
depict the Fadshah as pure ogre^ But on the whole Mr+ Waughburtoa 
has planned and executed his elaborate joke—^d the elaboration is the only 
sdioiii crttidsin that can be offered—^with rctnarkahle adroitness. The 
illusiratians, in the purest Titmarsb vein* are a ddigbt. 


And Ht Dm Eat. By Zumitcg. (^Houghton and Scatt-Srt^Ur} ys. 6d. 
net 

(Revtfuffd ty L. F. RusicaftooK Wellcams.) 

This story is wdl written* and as a study of behaYiourism worth ricading. 
To describe It as a modem version of the temptation of St^ Anthony would 
be exaggeration; particularly as there was no reason in the world (ocher 
than his own complexes) why Anthony Petro&s should not have wooed and 
won Detma Remont in the ordinary way* But then, of course, there wotdd 
have been no story. The author succeeds in his aim of depicting an unusual 
type in its reaction to tacnilijir surroundings; and Anthony, despite the 
preciosity which seems to indicaie feminine dclincatjon, is not tinconvindng* 
But Ddma'i final hesitations do not appear to arise convincingLy from her 
character as il Is prerented 10 us in carlim pages- 
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"GEORGICA ’* 

Wt notice with tnccrcst the jppear^JKc of the firit number of Gtorgic^n 
A rev iew devoted to Georgum and Caui:a;siao studies, whkh ia the ofgau of 
the new Georgian HUtons^ Society, of which Sir E, Dtnlson Ross^ Director 
of the School of Orienul Studies^ is PresidenL The revictv is an intefosc- 
ing addition to the number of spedallzed periodicaU daiJng with different 
aspects of Near and Middle Easiem history and archaiDEpgy^ and in view of 
the increasing attention which h being diioctedt paiticnkrly to the early 
history and culture of die Caucasian aroii it should be welcome to students. 
Among contr3;»utors to the present ninnbcr are Sir E. Denison Ross^ Mf+ 
J. F, Baddeley, and Mr. W. H. D. Allen^ who writes on the present state of 
Caucasian studies. Professor TaqaishvHi^ fomicrly Director of the Museums 
of Georgia^ write* a learned axiicLc on medizval Georgian chronology and 
the origin of the Bagratid dynasty, and Professor Michael Tstieidi dia- 
eouriscf at length on the pagan gods of Georgia in a paper which should 
prove of great value to students of comparative cnythbtogy an<! folklore. 
Archimandrite Peradze discusses Georgian manusenpEs in museums and 
libraries in Englandt and Mr. Gugushvili writes informatively on the 
Georgian alphabet and the pronunciation of Georgian- The Council of the 
Society numbers among iu members Sir Oliver Wardrop, Professor Ellb 
H. Minns, Professor Dawkin*. Mr. Stanley Casson^ Professor Talbot Rice, 
and Mr. Robert Byrun. 


“GREAT BRITAIN AND THE FAR EAST“ 

At an Afternoon Fifty given by Mr, C. G. Hancock at the Waldorf HotcL 
Ijondon, on September 26^ Mr- C- G+ Hancock, in welcoming the guests^ 
said : " You hni-e been invited here today to assist Lei celebrating the birth of 
a new journaJf which, however, is both dd and new. For GrriJ/ Bniain 
and the Ecr/f, the title under ivhich as from today wt shall be known^ 
incorporates TAf Notr Eatt and India, which was founded so long ago 
as 1911H Our change of name indicates no change of policyi Our guiding 
principle remains support of British honour and British interests at home 
and abroad. « . 

The field at present covered by Grrat Bmain and the Eatr^ comprifiln^ 
as it docs India, that vast nilnzontinent who« future, a* wc all hope, i* 
destined to be even greater than its famous past, the renascent countries of 
Wcjtcrn Asia which were the criKilc of civilixadoa and are now fast waking 
from a long slumber, the rich eountnet of North^East Africa, and that 
fasdnating section of cw own continent knoivn as the Balkans—nor to 
mention ihe colonies of Malta and Cyprus—this field is a unique one^ 
offering boundless opportunities to men of enterprise as far removed from 
one another as the eiponer in search of a new market and the studenc of 
religion in search of a new revclatian I . . .^^ 
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"THE SARI—PAST AND PRESENl " 

I WAS dclightjcd to read in your journal of July^ 19J5, Mr^. 

Tagore's intcrcidng aitirtc on Ths SarJ^Past and Present^^'' I shall ht 
much obliged if you can kindly publish my views on thr nutter baicd on 
a study of its evolution from the historical and artistic point of view* 

The word *" sari " has 00 coimectiDn either with the woird " sad " or 
" sadi,^^ but b derived from the Sanskrit word “ sarap*^ which means to 
flow*" which root again is found in such words as " saras, larowar" 
flake)* etc- " Sari " thus iiiggeats an analogy of dear, transparent water* 
Rowing smoothly over, and gendy cascading the body from head to foot. 
A look at the sculp tor ei Inom Amaravad and Barhut canErms the thin 
transparcAi nature of the muslin which covers the Agures from waist to 
ankle, revealing most delicately and gracefully the contour and oirve of 
every body line. 

The word " mekkaLa," as refereed to, b not a pi^^ of garment to clover 
the body, but b an ornament to decorate the wabt regton. The use of thb 
omament can be traced down from the Itminine Yakshaihi statue of 
Lhdarganj (Patna), fourth century b.c.j and through the Barhut* third century 
through the latest phases of fndbn and Greater Indian Art, down to 
thb day. Even today there b not a single girl in South India who does not 
possess thb ornanrsent. The “ mckhala " was only an ornamcdC, and nothing 
more* consisting ai it did of lilk and gold thread, or simply ol plated gold 
inlaid with predous stones. It was rarely more than inches wide il it was 
of gold, and 3 inches wide If it was of silk and gold brocade^ encirelitig the 
wabt, with a tassel hanging loose in the Eont. Evidsidy this could never 
develop into the dimensions of a garment as described. 

Regarding the evolution of Indian feminine dress and the inner clothing 
cited as referred to iq Viiaq Chwangb descriptiDfi of the seventh century 
a.o., 1 bdieve it b not hbtoricali for a reference to the sculpture of the 
Apsarai and Gandharva, posed in Bight (Aihok, Bippur Disirict)* 
sixth century a.d., conArms my view. There b only a thin niusUn antariya 
closely Atting the Apsaras Agurc from the waist downwards^ over which b 
the " mekhala/" But no bodice of any sort tan be made out. Even today 
no underwear ii worn by the average Indian bdy* 

From the earliest times the dress generally consisted of an antariya or 
lower garment, and an tittariya or upper garment, which was more a 
luxury than a necessity^ In studying the knuiiiDc dress from Barhut down- 
wardSt find that the Indian ladies in the best periDds of Indian Art, like 
the Gupta and Harsha periods, were generally undraped above the waist, 
the navel being always exposed. The omanicnt '' rnekhabfunctioned 
only as a bdt to secure the doth. One can Iccm an approximate idea ol the 
intariya, as 10 the manner of putting it on, from m resemblance to the dress 
worn today by the ladies in Maharashthra, or by the Madhva ladles ol 
Madras, or^ for a modern parallrl, from the picture of Damayantl in Raja 
Ravi Verma's paintings. The i=lotb b taken behind between the thighs, and 
b tucked at the back—c/* the Feminine Tree Spirits (Yakihis) from Sanchi- 
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Ai for dw evolution of the bodice, w the jtluiiapatU, u found io ancient 
images—<f. South Indian bronzei, statues of Lakdimi of the Chola (vriod, 
len^ century ajs*— ir was s narrow strip of slllf, stretched across the bowms 
and knotted behind at the back, functioning like a modern brassiere, without 
the straps. The bndice is of a eornparatlvdy medlzval origin — late AJanta 
and Sigriya frescoes—for in the retoeds of dress and attire of the Maurya 
period no such dcsciiptions are met with- 
The modern form of " sari " is at the most fifty years old. and in no way 
owes its origin to Bengal. In South India there are no less than five different 
kinds of feminine dress, and one can tel! the caste of a lady by the m^c 
of her attire. The custom among the non-Brahrain ladies of not using 
" gaicha ■*—f.f., draw the folds of the sari between their legs and secure it at 
the hack—differentiates them quite distinctly from the Brahmin ladies. 

The present style is perhaps derived from the Telugus, or the Andhias of 
the Vijayansgar period, fifteenth cenmey s.u. onwards, and was later on 
adopted by the Indian Christian ladies, whence it travelled via Ganjatn and 
Otisaa inio B4^^ga!. 

Even today, ia certain rural parts of Bengal and in parts of Assam and 
Santhal Par^oas, womenfolk still dress themsclv« In the fashion prevaleni 
in earlier times. ThU may be the original manner adopted by the " sari " 
wearing population of India at a time when the uttariya and the antariya 
had fused to form a onc-picce " sari." For in the above mentioued places 
we can still see evidence of the habit of bringing one end of the " sari ’* over 
the shoulders, after wrapping the other end round the lower part of the 
body and tying it round the waist. 

The other form of Indian dress common in Nonhern fndia. con.tistinfi of 
a pyjama, a shirt, and a dupatta, is as old as the Candhara period, first 
century b.c. to third cenniry a.!>. Its earliest isumasmaric repreaentarion i* 
on a copper coin of Pantnleoti. where a dancing girl is for the first time 
clad in such a garb. This later on became the dress of Muslim India, and in 
one Kangra painring of about lyon A,n. even Draupadi is ^trayed in this 
dress. The dress of the South or Hindu India remained distinct from that 
cif Mmlim Indiar 

Concerning the Purdah system, there still seems to he an crronemi* idea of 
it being purely a Muslim innovation, but this is far from correct. For wc 
find in Indian classics descriptions wherein even the sun is said never to 
have seen the faces of the ladies, Only on occasions like *' Swavambara ” 
the princesses came out in public to select for themselves thrir husbands. 
Otherwise wc read descriptions in which the princesses just put out their 
ring fingers through sc veil rows of senfens, sepirating them from their 
fiatic^ to allow ihcin to pul on the wedding ring. But there is no doubt 
that the Musliam invasions strengthened the custom and made it more 
universal. 

As for the future of the " sari," I agree that it has got □ great furore and 
i» npidly winning the fetninsne h«rt both in the East and the West 
because of its gorgeous beauty, sdaptHbility, and plasticity. 

Saul C, Gho$h. 


WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 

[n a lecture delivered at the Indian Sculpture Room of the British 
Museum, on the occasion of his visii to London, on the “ Principles 
of Indi^ Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda^ fate Siiperin- 
tendent of the Arch^logicai Section of the Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta j said that he used the term Indian art in a restricted sense 
denoung figure sculptures and particularly images of the Buddhas 

^4 ngoddesses, both Brabmarvic 
and Buddhistic. The history of Indian art, as distinguished from 
Its pr^istory in the Indus Valley, bc^;an from the third century 
B.C- Though many of the reliefs carved on the Buddhist monu¬ 
ments of the Sunga period dating from the second imd the first 
centimes ».c. were concerned with the narration of events that 
ppcQcd m the life of Gautama Buddha^ the fi^rc of the Buddha 
was conspi^ous by its absence in them. The carving of the 
gurcs or me Buddhas and of the Jinas began at Mathura about 
tne mgmning of the Christian era, and the carving of the figures 
of the BudtBias began in Gandhara (North-Western India and 
Afghanistan) about the same time. The history of the 
nuddhist an of Gandhara ran a course on the whole independent 
or the mam current of Indian artistic history. The continuous 
history of image-maker s art in India, beginning from about 
c ginniii)^ of the Christian era, ran an uninterrupted course 
for nc:^]y tlurtecn hundred years in Northern India. Though 
e sty c and mmt of the works produced in different epochs in 
^ durmg this long period consider^]y varied, the 

guiding pnnciplcs were the same all along. The first of these 
pnnaplcs was Ixjund up with the Hindu conception of the beauty 
of Ac hun^n form. Yhc Buddhas and the Jinas were born as 
Mahapurushas wiA distinguishing physical traits. These traits 
were auspiaous signs that forbodc hiture greatness. Other 
auyicious signs indicating future success and happiness of men 
^ women were described in textbooks in Indian astrology, 
^^at was auspicious was Aus recognized as Ae criterion of 
physial beauty and as signifjnng moral goodness. Karlhamihira, 
who flourished m Ac sixth century a.d., writes; Crttncrally 
spewing, vices unll be found in the ugly, whereas the virtues 
reside m one who has handsome appearance.*’ The Indian 
s^Iptors m making images of Ac Buddhas, Ac Jinas, and Ac 
goj and goddMses did not look to the natural as the model, but 
tncd to combine all the auspicious marks, the signs of Ae 
Makaptiruiha m an idealized form. This astrological conception 
ot the beautiful prevented Indian artists from deriving fresh in- 
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spirit Ion from nature and rendered thetr figure scolpttircs con¬ 
ventional. 

The other principle followed by the Indian image-makers was 
that the fac€\ not only of the saints, the Buddhas, and the Jinas, 
but, in Northern India, also of most of the Brahmanic and 
Mahayana Buddhist gods and goddesses, express absorp¬ 

tion in dispassionme meditation. In the images of the Buddhas 
and the finas the expression of meditation indicated the posses¬ 
sion of supreme knowledge, and, in gods and goddesses, it marked 
the divine essence, omniscience. But the expression of meditation 
and contcnb'adon in the face did not harmonize even with mild 
acrions, such as the BuddUm calling the earth to witness, or preach¬ 
ing to his disciples, or taming a wild elephant, to say notmng of 
the activities of the gods and goddesses. Therefore it neutralized 
an important ardstic feature* the freedom of movement of the 
limbs. 

The third guiding principle of Indian figure sculpture was the 
adherence to the tradition of decorative relief. Almost all Indian 
images, cv^en cult images intended for installation rn temples, 
were in relief. Andcnt Indian temples were dark inside, and 
images in relief were intended mainly to decorate their outer 
walls. Sculptors engaged in carving such images could hardly be 
expected to keep in view the production of figures that would 
produce the impression of massiveness and three dimensions. 
There were a considerable number of images in relief that pro¬ 
duced such an impression and appeared to be swelling outw^ards 
from within. But these were exceptions. In spite of all these 
limitations it should be recognized that Indian figure sculpture 
was great art, for it conveyed a great idea—the idea that dispasr- 
sionate meditation was the besr means of solving the problems of 
life. 


BATIK 

Battx is one of the Indian forms of art that found new and lasting life vvhen 
traiuplanted to Javan Tlicrc 11 no doubt that the technique originated in 
India* even todiy one findi traces of it in mmole plarei in South India and 
Kashmir^ Patterns used in Java find iheir counterparts in modem Malabar, 
where, howcriTr, they were not arrived at by the proMs of Badlt. On sotne 
of the older Hlndu-Iiivancse status patcemr are indicated on breaat and 
loin-cloths, and these are the very paiitnis that one ecteounters today on the 
cercmnnlal clothes of the highest nobility. Consequently thc« must be at 
Least a thousand yean old. 

In Zndia^ howc^^cr, the an did not continue to Nourish, whereas in Java 
it has held irs own even in tompetitiDn with liiodem techniqurs, though 
not in ibe open market The process of dnelopment of this an in Java We 
may safely assume to be analogous to lhat of all the odicr arts originaUy 
Indian. Intmoduced by Indian craftsmen and practised by ihem for some 
generations they were then adopted by the Hindulzcd population. Once 
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tlic geniuj of these people had goc hold of them ii sueDOeded more and more 
10 make ihcw am an exprc&stoo of itself^ till at last had become fome- 
thing complciely lavancsc^ witfi hardly aoytKinjt Indian m them at all— 
expressions of the life and soul of the country of their adoptioni^ no longer 
of thdr country of origin. 

The very name batik'" ts Javanese. It mtana to draw in dots, or to 
draw finely—in the form mhatik—and it certainly came to be applied only 
when the Javanese way of eitccutlng this DechniqiK Had cstablUncd Itself. 
For mbadk is the thing one does with the **" tjandog/' an instnimcni that 
seems to have been anknown in this technique in fudiar whereas it is essential 
to it in Java. The tjanting is a little tecepcaclc of the thinnest hammered 
copper, something like a miniature teapot with the spout bent downwards. 
Instead of the handle there Ls a point fitted into a thin bambw slick about 
three inches long. The vessel itself U hardly an inch in diametert and the 
spout has an opening about as fine as a needle. With this instrument 
heated wax h scooped up from a little pot standing on glowing embers by 
the worker's side^ and the svax Is then allowed to run out on to a piece of 
clothe fdllDwing the Lines of a prescribedi^ mostly tradidonal, pattenif which 
exists in the w'Orker's mind when he,, or rather she« is suJlidently skiliedf but 
not drawn on the doth beforehand in any case. The wax coven the texture 
and thus prevents the dye in which the doth is subsequently soaked to 
reach wherever the wax is pul on. Then the wax is removed by scraping, 
boiling, and washing, whcrciipoh the pattern stands out in white against a 
blue Of brown background. The process can be repeated as often as 
required; each dme those places which are already of the colour the artist 
Wyants arc covered before tnc new dyeing cakes place. It b a vi^ loigthy 
and difHculc process and it demands an immense amount of patience. 

At the Javanese courts the ladies used to do batik very much in the same 
way as the ladies in our Middle Ages did tapestries an^ embroideries. As 
everything in Javanese cour^ is ruled by the most punctiJiaus etiquette^ 
naturally the use of batiks of different kinds was also subject to a rigorous 
set of rules. Certain patterns were and arc rcsm'ed for special occasiortij 
and paiicrns of a certain type may be worn by persons of a particular rank 
or birth exclusively. 

In modern, more commerdak limes wc find that enlerpristng Dutch and 
Chinese traders employ girls in what arc like factories to prepare batiks for 
the marketj either in the orthodox way with the tfanting Of In imitations 
with blocks which have the whole pattern on ihtm and which arc dipped in 
wax and then ttamped on to the cloth. However skilfully this may be donct 
it is always visible to some extent, as it is humanly impossible to climJrLatc 
the irtegularitks between two stamps. 

Later itill one finds batik patterns printed on cotton, first done in Holland 
and later in Japan, thus ousting Hdland from d>e market. Side by side 
with the machtne-printed or stamped imitation batiks^ however, the real 
batik still flourisbea, in a cheaper form whoa executed by hired labour and 


at iu best by the women of the couns;^ 

Batik, apart from its commercial value, which is doubtful even in the 
best of cases when the real technique is followed, attracted the attention of 
the West at a fairly early date. Sir Stamford RaflleE Indudcd a description 
of the work in hit book on Java at the beginning of the lort century^ and 
the wives of the Dutch colonists came to dtstinguish pretty soon between a 
good and a bad batik. In Java it was the custom at a certain time that the 
Djtch ladJfi wore the indigenous dreiSy and they wanted to have the real 
good batik. In this way majiy marvellous pieces have come to Holland, 
brought back by the colonists on their retirement. 

The anention of Dutch ardstj^ however, wai not drawn to thia art before 
the close of the last century, wlken at an exhibition at The Hague there was 
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A demolutratidn of batilt by a Javanese craJtiwoRun- Tliis eihibicion came 
s tijne when ihm was a new movement La Dulch art^ a 
the tradiiioiu of the middle niticieenth cefltury* The artists were Kekiug 
* neiv means of expression, and several of the leadiiiB personalitie* of the ™e 
—Lion Cachet, Thorn Prikker, Niewfenhuys, and others—saw the possibili¬ 
ties of this foreign technique. They set out with great pers^erance to 
master it* There were many difficulties to overcome, such as the tiKeiaiiy 
of using only cold dyes (on account of the wax), the dillerencc m chtnate, 
and so on. And then diey wanted to esperimect on oAer materials than 
those in use in Java—linen, parchment, and, later on, leather, whim had 
their own new demands. The results were extremely beautiliil and their 

labours fully justified, . , , ■. , u , 

In this way a nciv tradition of batik was developed outside Java, hut 
following the technique as it was handed down, only applying it to the 
needs of the new surroundings. This real batik has nothing to do with the 
splashing of colours on doth so diligently pursued in any aniatestf EaAion 
in the West today. They may call it batik, hut it ts a dcgencratnin ot the 
original process often stimulated by commercial demand. 

It stands to reason that the real technique can never be used on a co^ 
mercial basis, as it demands too much time and more patiwcc man the 
average artist ever possesses. It is not lost, howeveri a few arfists have kept 
to the real tradition, and the technique is taught in sotnc schools, such as the 
Central Institute for Applied Art in Amsterdam. . • ■ 1 i 

Miss B. Bake, who is wdl-nigh the only exponent of the original way ot 
batik, has an exhibition here at present at the Brook Street Art Galleries, and 
she is a splendid example of what a modem artist can do when dev^g 
himself completely to the technique in its purest form, Running the cheap 
effects so easily obulned and widely practised by lesser lights. . . „ 


WORLD CONGRESS OF FAITHS 

Tills will be held in London and Oxfoed on July j to tS, 193^- 
International President is H.H. the Maharaja Caekwar of ^oda. and the 
British National Chairman is Sir Francis Younghusband. The office is at 
17, Buford Square, London, W.C. i, A piraycr that “ the Nations may be 
united in a firmer fellowship ” is being offered in the churches of England at 
this time of world tension. Undoubtedly this is also the prayer of devout 
followers of all the great religions. For every man of rehgioti desires a 
firmer Fdlowihip of Nations, and it is to pfomoic this object that reprey 
sentatire spokesmen of the leading religions of the world arc IMng invited 
to address the “ Second [ntcrnaiional Congress of the World Fellowship of 

I'aiths'* next July. ^ , l- 1. jj 

Ten sessions will be held in London and ten in Oxtord, at which addresses 
(to be followed by discussion) will be given by rtpreseniative spokesmen on 
“World Fellowship through Relijnan.” In addition, three public meetings 
will Iw held in Oueen’s Hall, when persons of International wdl 

speak on “ The Supreme Spiritual local." The Dean of St. Paul s lus 
expressed his willingness to welcome the members of the Congress to the 
Afternoon service in Si, Paul** Catheiiral cm Sunday i July 5* ^ 

Under the chairinAnxhLp of Sir Fratids Younghuiband, a British National 
Council and Escoiiivc CommlHcc have been formed and have been itiecdnff 
regularly for ten months past. Hitherto the whole of the preliminary work 
has been done voluntarily; but with the nearer approach of ffic (^ngress 
funds are necessary for the early reservation of suitable halls for the Con¬ 
gress, office organiaatioo, as wdl as other incidema) expenses. At a mreimg 
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of IntcrnaticMuI CoumI l«!d on fuly i 1at4 when H.H. the Maturiia 
Gackwar of Baroda prcaided and several counCiici were rrpresenTed, it was 

oftli cio^^s' ^ ***' c*pem« 


LINKING WEST AND EAST IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 

Bt John de La Valette 

Since many years the Dutch Royal Society " Oest en U'erf,'* which has 
QtunerouB hranchea in Holland and the East Indies, haa aimed at facilitating 
social intercotirse between the Inhahitants of the castem and westcni pacts 
of what is now constitutionally the untied “ Kingdom of the Netherlands." 
It has also organized itself to provide apen advice and praedea] assistance 
to those resident overseas during their temporary stay b Holla tid, aod to 
those born and bred an Holland whoi for the fi^t time, proceed to *' the 
Asiatic Netherlands,” as the Dutch Prime Miniitcr has called Holland's 
eastern empire. Let it not he thought that, so far as assistance during their 
ic^oiim tn Europe is coneemed, it is only visitors of Indonesian race who 
require guidance and advice. The long spells which entire families of 
Netherlands blood spend b the Indies estrange them from the " mother¬ 
land,” loosen the ties between the colonial and homeland branches of 
families, and, within a couple of generations, make the os'erseas Dutch 
almost as much strangers in their home towns in Holland as permanent 
settlers in the British Dominions are apt to feel on ihcb first return to 
England. In addition, there Is the problem of those diildrcn of colonials 
whom it it desired to leave in Hdland for a few years. For, unlike b India, 
it is the normal practice in the Dutch East Indies for the women to stay out 
East diirbg the whole of each ‘‘trict ” which thdf husbands have to 
spend there. 

To the above activities, and to the organization of exhibitions, eoncerts, 
lectures, and other opportunities for making Eastern an and culture better 
known in the West, the Amsterdam Branch of ” Oost en West ” has recently 
added the provision of club fadlitles for its members and their guests. On 
September 14 the new premises were opened with cheerful festivity. Con¬ 
veniently housed In the Vtctoria Hotel at Amslcrdatn, its windows overlook 
pleasant canals and provide agreeable vistas of the graceful brick structure 
of the Central Station and the wide expanse of the Y beyond, in addition 
10 ccnufortable and cosy ciufaroomi, the accommodation provides space for 
the bolding of exhibi lions and the giving of concerts and lectures. 

At the sumptuous inaugural banquet oi'cr which Mr. W. C, Bonebakker, 
the Society s Chairman, presided, well-earned tributes were paid to the 
energy, enthusiasm, and ereative abilities of Mr. L, D. Peril, the popular 
Secretary. An exhibition of the exquisite drawings and woodcuts from 
New Guinea, |ava, and Achin by the Dutch ardst, ten Kloostcr, was 
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iatroduced by an address dclistred by Monsjenr Th* B< van L^yrdd, wham 
a London audjcnec recently had the privdege oi bearing under the auspiM 
of the India Sodety. Selection* of Javanese music, performed on native 
instruments, and a few detflowtrations of the graceful Javanese dances, 
added interest to the o cc a si on. 

Visitors to Holland from Britain or who ate intciested in die Dutch 
East lotUcs, and would like to study so much of it as can be seen in 
Hoiland, cannw do better than to avail themselves of the bospitality oP 
" Oast et$ West," which, I have been assured, will be cordially extended tn 
t h^rn iJ they will apply to the Sodcty'i premises at Ehunrak i, Amsterdam- 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 

{UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

London Institution, Finsbuiy Circus, E.C. 2 


The School U n recognized ScKooI of ihc University of Loadoii. 
Initriicrioii is given m upwards of forty Oriental and African 
languages, inctuding Arabic, Turkish^ PcfstaOp HindostaiUf Chinese, 
Japanese and Swahili. Courses arc also held in iKe bislory and 
religions of Asia and Africa^ Apart from the regular classes in 
languages, arrangemems may be made for intenriye courses lo suit 
the convenience of persons proceeding abroad at short notice; Special 
facilities are offered lor Merchaiits« Miaaianaries and otbera* 


Lists of Public Lectures and all otbef particulars may be obtaiued 
from the Director. 


^4 


tsi Auatic Kbvi)(w, Qsiviffr, 1935, 
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Please help ns to keep the book 
clean and moWng. 
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